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New  Edition,  with  a  New  Biographical  Supplement  of  upwards 

of  9700  Names. 

WEBSTER'S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  GENERAL  BOOK 
OF  LITERARY  REFERENCE.  With  8000  Illustrations.  Tho- 
roughly revised  and  improved  by  Ohadnoet  A.  Goodrich,  DJ)., 
LL.D^  and  Noah  Fobtkb,  DJ).,  of  Yale  College. 

In  One  YoIiqim,  Qiuurto,  strongty  bound  in  doth,  1919  {wges,  price  £1  li«.  6d.;  ludfrcalf, 

£3;  calf  or  half-mssfA,  £3  2ff.;  nusiA.  £2  lOf. 

Basides  the  matter  comprised  in  the  WEBsrsa'k  Guuiea  Dictioitast,  this 
volume  contains  the  following  Appendices,  which  will  show  that  no  p^iw  hsTe 
been  spared  to  noake  it  a  oomj^ete  Litenury  Reference-book  t— 


A  Bri«f  History  of  the  XngUsh  laii- 

goage.  By  Profesaor  Jamrs  Hadlbt. 
This  Work  shows  the  Philological  Kela- 
ttons  of  the  English  Laiignage,  and  traces 
the  progress  and  infln^ioe  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  con- 
dition. 

Prineiplea   of  Tnmuneiation.     By 

Professor  Goodbioh  and  W.  ▲.  Whsbuk, 
M^  Including  a  Svnopsis  of  Words 
dllTprently  pronoonoed  by  different  aa- 

t'lorltles. 

A  Short  Treatise  on  Orthography. 

By  ABXHiTB  W.  Wright.  Including  a 
Complete  List  of  Words  that  are  spelt  in 
t*To  or  more  ways. 

An  Ezplanatoi7  and  Pronouneing 

Vt»cabulary  of  the  Names  of  N(»ted  Flc- 
t^f  ioni  Persons  anfJ  Places,  kc  By  W.  A. 
WjiKKhKB,  M.A.  This  Work  includes  not 
uiily  personH  and  places  noted  in  Fiction, 
whevber  narrative,  poetical,  or  dramatic, 
but  Mythological  and  Mythical  names, 
names  referring  to  the  Angelology  and  De- 
monology  of  various  races,  and  those 
found  in  the  romance  writers;  Pseu- 
di4iiym8,  Nick-names  of  eminent  persons 
and  parties,  &c.,  be  Tn  fact,  it  is  best 
df  scribed  as  explaining  every  name  which 
id  not  strictly  historiooL  A  reference  is 
given  to  the  originator  of  each  name,  and 
whore  the  origin  is  nnknown  a  quotation 
is  given  to  some  well-known  writer  in 
wiilch  the  word  o«cur8. 

niU  vahicJile  Work  ffiay  alio  be  had 
gepnratelv,  post  Rvo..  6«. 

A  Pronouncing  Yocabnlary  of  Scrip- 
ture Proper  Names.    By  W.  A.  Wueblsb, 

M.A.  Including  a  List  of  the  Varlationa 
tiiflt  occur  in  the  Douay  version  of  the 
Bible. 


A  FronoiueiBg  Voeabnlaiy  of  Qftttk 

and  Latin  Proper  Names.  9j  PJofesnnr 
Traohkb,  of  Tale  Colle<(fr 

An  Xtymologieal  Yocabnlary  of  lEiK 

dem  Geographical  Names.  By  the  Bey.. 
C.  H.  Wheslkb.  Containing:— l  A  List 
of  Prefixes,  Terminations,  and  F<mnatlve 
Sjyllablee  in  various  I^angoages,  with  ttieir 
meaning  and  derivation;  n.  A  brief  Lilt 
(^Qeographlcal  Names  (nut  explained  by 
the  {brewing  LlBt\  wim  thebr  derivation 
and  signtflcatioQ,  ail  doubtful  and  obscore 
derivatJuna  hoing  excluded. 

Pronouncing  Yocabalaries  of  Kodem 

G^eographical  and  Biographical  Names. 
By  J.  Thomah.  M.D, 

A  Prononnoing  Vocabulai-y  of  Com- 
mon Knji^iihh  (Ulirltitiuu  Naniefl,  with  their 
derivatiuus,  signification,  and  diminutives 
(or  nick-riaiiic.O,  and  tlu'ir  equivalents  in 
several  otluT  langiiaKPH. 

A  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  Selected 
and  translatf-d  \,y  W)i,liam  G.  W^Bfrua. 
CoTitamiiig  all  ^Vot(l3.  Phra»'3,  Proverbs, 
and  Colloquial  Kxpressions  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Mod<'m  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, which  are  tiequeutiy  mot  with  in 
Ut^ratHTe  and  convers'ition. 

A  New  Biographical  Dictionary  of 

upwards  970()  Names  of  NoUni  Persons, 
Ancient  and  Mud  rn,  liuluiiing  many  now 
living  — giving  the  Wame,  I'ronunciation, 
Nationality,  Profession,  and  Date  of  Birth 
and  Deatli. 

A  List  of  Abbreviations,  Contrac- 
tions, and  AThitrary  rJigua  uaod  in  Writing 
and  Printing. 

A  Classified  Selection  of  Pictorial 

Illustrations  (70  pagas).  With  referaDoea 
to  the  text. 


"  The  cheapest  Dictionary  ever  published,  as  it  is  confessedly  on*)  cf  the  best.  ITie  intro- 
duction of  small  woodcut  illustrations  of  techniced  and  scieuiiilc  terms  adds  greatly  to  the 
utility  of  the  Dictionary."— (TJkureAman. 

To  he  obtained  through  aU  Bodksellen, 
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**  Seventy  yestn  passed  before  Johsbok  was  followed  by  WebBter,  an 
ATnerican  wriWr,  vho  facad  Ihe  task  of  the  English  Uictiocm?  witb  a 
fall  appriiolatiuu  of  ita  requimmeDU,  leaduig  to  betler  practical  jieaallB."* 

"  Mis  Uborions  comparison  of  twenty  lanE;itflg>a,  thouf^h  never  pob- 
lUfaed,  bore  fruit  in  hiE  own  mind,  and  his  tmining  placed  hiwi  botii  in 
knowled|ie  and  jndement  far  in  advance  of  Johnson  as  a  pMloIi^aL 
Woliator'e  '  Amwicaa  Diotionary  of  tlm  Engliah  Language '  was 
SBbed  in  1828,  and  v!  coniw  ai'.i-esred  at  once  in  England,  « 
socceasi  ve  re-editiog  iioa  ae  yet  kept  it  >'»  the  higlial  place  m  a  yracUct^ 
ZHetUm'try.' 

"The  aooeptiinoe  of  an  Ameriean  Dictionary  in  England  baa  Heelf 
bad  teimenae  eCect  in  keeping  up  the  commnnity  of  speech,  4o  i 
which  would  be  a  grieTons  harm,  nut  to  Engtish-stieakiug  <ie 
alone,  bnt  lo  mankind.  I'he  reault  of  tbis  has  been  that  the  ccmmon 
Dictiooory  must  suit  both  sides  uf  the  Atlantic."  .... 

"The  good  average  husineRs-liliB  chataoterof  Welwler'a  Dictionaiy, 
t)oth  1n  style  and  luatlfir,  made  it  &s  dietinotly  SDlt«d  us  JuhnMm'a  nai 
diatinctly  unsultod  to  be  exptiiiiU'd  and  lu-edited  by  other  hands. 
pTO^eMor  Qoodiioh'a  ediUon  of  lti47  ia  not  much  mure  than  enlarged 
rad  tonended,  bnt  i^tber  revisionB  vma:  liave  so  much  novels  of  plan 
as  to  be  deacritxjd  mt  dislicot  workH."  .... 

"  The  Ameriain  revised  Wobster'a  Dictionary  of  1864,  poliHshod 
America  and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  Ifaese  I 
fThe  London  Imperial  and  Stiidi:|j['ii].     It  bears  on  its  Utlc-page  tiw 
I    sanies  of  Drs.  Ooodnab  and  I'uriec  but  inssmnch  as  its 'eeiannal  lim- 
k  -provBrnaDt  Is  to  the  eiymoloKtcal  dejiartment,  the  oure  of  wbirSi  w 
[  Ojmmlctud  Ut  Dr.  Uaun,  of  Berlin,  we  ;irei«r  to  describe  it  in  short 
'  .lie  Wobsler-Mahn  JJictionary,     Many  other  literary  men,  among  theni 
J'rofHgoro  Whitney  said  Dana,  aided   in  the  Umk  of  compilation  am 
revimon.     On  ceuardemtioii  itaeemH  that  the  editors  and  eontiibatni 
liave  gone  lar  toward  impreving  Webster  to  tbe  ntmost  Uiat  he  vil 
bear  improvement.     1'he  vooAii!iirj/  has   becomt   aimott  ciyinpt^e,  bi 
tegaide  usnal  worda,  while  iht  di:Jhiitiiim  kerp  ihroughoat  to  nVtitoT'i 
timple  earful  iii/!e,  and  the  durivatious  ate  astiigned  with  the  aid  • 
.good  modem  tintUoritiefl." 

"Oa  the  wludo,  t!ie  Webster-Mahn  Diotionary  as  It  sUnda,  la  mos 
iDspcclabte,  aild  CIXTAin,T  lEZ  B£ST  FKACTICAI,  JlKBIlSI 
uretKOrAHT  IXTAST.- 


SPECIAL    DICTIONARIES   AND    WORKS 
OF   REFERENCE. 

Dr.  Biohardson'a  PMlological  Dictionary  of  the 
ENGLiaM  LAJJUUAOE.  CoiabiTiiag  Eiplanation  with  EtvmulogT, 
■Dd  (N^ooa^  lUiHtrstBd  by  Quotatinus  from  tile  Best  Authorities. 
Naa  EilHitm,  nitb  a  Siippleomnt  aaiiCaiiiiug  uiililiutial  WurHg  and 
tortliw  UluBtratioDB.  lu  2  lola.  410.  Hi  lit,  6d.  UaJl-btJund  in 
BiuaU,  £5  15a.  6d.     Kuauo.  ;^6  12«. 

The  WoriU,  with  tlnwe  of  tlie  xame  family,  iice  traced  to  their 
MJgia.  Th«  EafAtniaiota  are  de-liioed  trtiOj  tbs  pi-iinitiT»  oiMUiuig 
UuDQgb  tha  TonoDB  oaagea.  'the  (^unbifioiu  ars  airao^^  ubroDO- 
logiially,  frum  the  earliosC  iieriod  to  the  preHsot  tiiiis. 
The  Supplaraont  abparately.  4to,  12i. 
An  SVa  edition,  wiUioat  the  QuotatioDe,  15a.  Balr.nuiila,  20*. 
Bitadn,  2it. 

A  Supplementary  En^sll  Gloesaiy.  Containing  12,000 
Word*  or  Meanings  oncuiTlns  in  Knglisli  Literatiiro  tint  f'.iuutl  in  anj 
Dtbor  UietiuniuT.  With  Illimtrntite  Qtiotolion*  By  T.  Lswis  O. 
Daties,  M.A.     Uemy  Svo.     16». 

Bynonyxna  and  AntonyiOB  of  tlte  En^i:^  LangoagD. 
Colk'cteJ   sjul   Coutri>dl«d.     Uy  the  Litu  Vun.  C.  J.  SuiTu,   M.A. 


Posts 


5>. 


Synonyms  Discrtmlnated.     A  Oatelogne  of  Bynonymoiia 

Words  in  tbu  EugUah  Lauj^iioi^a,  nit)i  tiidir  rariotia  Siindca  of  Mean- 
ing, &u.  IHustiutod  by  UiiotiKioiiB  froin  tiitaadatd  WritBM.  Bf  tlie 
lata  Yen.  G.  J.  SuiTU,  M.A.     Domy  «vo.    Itii. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary,   By  Tuomfaoh  Ooofsb,  F.S.A., 
Ediltir  of  "Mud  of  the  Tim y,"  a ud  Joint  Editor  of  ""  Athens  Canta- 
brigienass."    1  toL    8td.     I2#. 
This  volume  ia  not  a  mere  rtpetilioD  of  the  >!Diitoot4  of  previous  woiki. 

bat  embodiua  tha  KBuLts  at'  Many  yetua'  tebonona  toaeareb  ui  mie  piibliiia- 

tionB  and  nBpukliahed  domsientB.     Any  Date  of  omission  wbtoli  oar  lie 

BHDt  (D  the  PublishetB  will  be  drdy  conaidcri'd. 


origid. 


16  (lOlV  C01 


]  full;  lo  jusliiy  tbe  olslisa  m 


bohuU  [ml  tortb  bj  Its  e<Ulijr,--Sri(u*  l/uarlerlt  Jtcnicu 

A  Biographical  and  Critical  Dlctionarr  of  Painters 

and  ttupaiere.    With  a  list  of  CipLen,  tIoBO(!:rams,  and  Mailu. 
By  Mii-^iBi,  Bbyak.    E„larged  MiiioH,  lliumiiyhli/  mp/wii/.    [/j.  th<' 


Th«   Cotkage   Gardener's  Dictionary.     With  •  Bnpplo- 

ment.  cotitaining  all  the  nen  plitiit:^  and  rnrii'liea  to  the  year  1969. 
Edited  by  Gbobuk  W.  JottNSOS.     Post  S\a,    Olotb.    tit,  tid. 


8TASDABD    WORKS   PUBLIBSED  BY 


PlLDINE  SERIES^OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 
CHEAP  EDITION. 
-two  Tolumes,  Bonnd  in  Oloth,  &t  Eighteenpenoa  each 


Bsattie,  with  Hsmw  b;  ths  £bt. 


CbanhUl,  Tooke'g  Edition,  rcTiBsd, 


Colliiu,  •dited,  witli  HemoLr,  b;  W. 

UOT  Tbobias.     If.  Od. 

Oowp«r,  Including  hi*  Tranilationa. 

EdlWd.    Mlb    Menmlr,    uid    Addtliuiul 
Oi^yiiglit  Flccei,  bj  Josh  Bsdoe,  V^Jl. 


7ameU,  wicb  Kenoii  br  th*  B«t, 

J.  MirrniD.    ii.  ed: 

Fopa,  with  Memoir  by  tlw  B«t.  A., 

Wjk.    3  toil    iLed. 

Prior,  with  Hemoir  by  tfce  B«v.  J> 


Surrey,  edited,  with   Kematr,  b; 

Juan  Thwili.    If.  M. 
Swin,  with  Ksmoir  by  the  Bev.  T. 


led,  bound  In  luU-monicoo.    a  tt. 

h  PartrtiU  nuy  HUl  be  b^  priM  U.  pW 


ION !  GEORGE  BKLL  li  SONS,  TOEK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


THE  ALDINE  EDITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS. 

■  BVFPLEMENTABT   BEBIBS. 

K.  Tsi  fifty-tTO  Tolntoes  which  hava  hitherto  fonnad  the  well-known 
Aldina  Beries,  embnd;  tlia  works  of  Dearly  all  the  more  popalar  Bogliah 
poetioal  writen,  whether  [7110,  epio,  or  Batiiio.  up  to  tha  end  of  the 
eighteenth  osntuiy.  Bnt  since  that  time  the  wnndetful  fertility  uf  English 
litentora  baa  prudnoed  many  writerB  eiiiu),  and  in  Mine  eaaei  far  Ha^ierior, 
to  the  najurity  of  their  predeceiisiiri :  aud  the  widely  augmented  roll  of 
MlcDOwleilgBd  English  popta  now  ountaiiu  many  oamea  not  repretuBted 
in  the  serlea  of  "  Aldme  Poets," 

With  a  view  of  prondin^  tbi  thia  want,  and  of  making  a  aerieH  whiuh 
hu  luQg  held  a  high  jpliice  m  public  estimation  a  more  adeqnate  represon- 
tatlou  of  the  whole  body  of  Eugliah  poetry,  the  Pnbliahers  hata  deter' 
mined  to  issue  a  seoood  aeriea,  whioh  will  contain  some  of  the  oider  poet*, 
and  the  works  of  rei^ut  writers,  so  Ear  as  may  bo  practicable  by  aimnga- 
Diont  with  the  reprcaont'itiTeB  of  the  poctu  whose  works  are  adll  copyright. 
One  Tolome,  or  more,  at  a  time  wIU  be  iesoed  at  short  interrala :  (he; 
will  be  nnifona  in  biuding  and  atyla  with  the  last  Hoe-paper  edition  of  the 
AJdlne  Poets,  in  fcap.  8to.  size,  printed  at  the  OhiBwick  Presa.  Prioe 
St.  per  votsme, 

Each  volume  will  be  edited  nlth  notes  where  neceaeary  for  elnddatioii  of 
(he  text;  s  memoir  will  be  prefixed,  and  a  portrait,  where  an  antheatio 
one  ia  acceamble. 

Tlw  following  are  already  published  >~ 

Tat  PosMS  OF  WniLiM  Blaem.  With  Memoir  by  W.  M,  Boaaettt, 
uid  portrait  by  Jeena, 

Tna  PoEHB  or  Sahoil  Bosebb.  With  Uemoir  by  Edward  Bell,  and 
portrait  by  Jaens. 

Thi  Pobus  of  Tbouui  CuATTEiiTnti.  2  vols.  Edited  by  the  Bot. 
W,  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edwncd  BeU. 

Tn  PomiB  or  Sim  Waltib  RAuran.  Bib  Hitsh  Ooitoii,  and  Selec- 
tioni  from  other  Courtly  Poets.  With  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hannah,  and  portrajt  n!  Hir  W.  Raleigh. 

Tee  PbEHs  of  Thouab  Oahpbeu,  With  Memoir  by  W.  Alllngham, 
and  portrait  by  Jeena. 

The  Pobhb  of  Gkobds  Hrbbebt,  (Complete  Edition.)  With  Uomoii 
t>y  the  Bay.  A.  B.  Uronart,  aud  portrait. 

The  Pocub  of  Jour  Keats.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 
pnrtntt  by  Jeens. 

I   WNDOK:  QEORGi:  BELL  &  SONS,  TORE  STREET,  COTEln'  QARDEN. 


l.ii|T«n  Vviumu, price 2ii.  PiJ.  each;  in  haif-moroca>,  £2  lOi., . 
*  or,  iciiA  Phtw,  ASthtwA 

CHEAP    ALDINE    EDITION    OF 

SEAIESPEAKE'S    DEAMATIO    WOEKS. 

(Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGEE. 
VnifoTm  k>*U  ih«  Cheap  EdititM  of  the  Mlin*  PotU. 


Tub  rnnuEition  of  numercinB  Shakespeare  Btadiog  Soeietitj  Usi  crested 
a  denmncl  Cor.a  cheDp  portable  eJiiiou,  nith  legible  tvfe.  tljat  Bbn]]  pro- 
rtde  B  HniDd  tett  with  such  not™  bh  may  befp  to  einoidute  ilie  Ujcanrng 
Binil  assiBt  in  the  better  ondeiBteitdicg  af  the  anlboT.  "Mte  PubHalierB 
UiereSire  delcrmined  to  reprint  Mr.  Singer's  nyU-knuivn  Edition,  pnblialied 
in  10  vols.,  xmBJ]  Sto.,  for  idtae  time  out  ofpritit,  and  isitue  it  in  a  cheap 
torn,  omfnnn  with  the  well-koovn  Aldlne  Edition  of  Britinh  Pouta. 


CONTENTS. 
fd.  I.  Tba  Idfe  of  Shakwpears,    The  Tempest    The  Two  Oentlemm 
iif  Verona.    Tbe   Merry   Wives  af  Wilidaor.    Maaoaia  (at 
MeosQie. 
VdL  n.  Comedy  of  ErrnrH.    Moah  Ado  abont  Ncrthing,     Love's  Labotu 

LoeL    Midsummer  Nigbf  B  Drenia.    Idutchant  of  Veniae, 
Vol,  in.  Aa  Ton  Like  It.    Taming  of   the   Shrew     All's  Well   that 

Enda  W..1!.     Twelfth  Night,  or  What  Yoti  Will. 
Vol.  IT.  WiQter'i  Tale,    Perioles.    King  John.    King  itiohud  IL 
Vol.  V.  King  Heory  IV.,  Parts  I.  and  U.    King  Henry  V. 
VoL  VL  King  H(siry  VL,  Part*  I.  II.  and  DL    Kmg  Biobard  IIL 
VoL  VII.  King  Henry  VIIL    TroUiis  and  OreBsida,    Coriolaniis. 
VoL  VIII.  Titne  Andronious.    Borneo  and  Juliet.    Timon  of  Attiem, 

Julius  Cassir. 
VuL  IX  Macbeth.    Hamlet.    King  Lenr. 
Vul.  X.  Othello.    Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Gymbeline. 

Uni/ona  with  the  ahotm,  price  2i,  Gd;  in  hdlf-moruaco,  5t, 

CRITICAL  ESSAYS   ON   THE  PLAYS   OP   8HAKKSPKABB,     . 

Bs  Wai-iAK  Watkibb  Lloto; 

Giving  a  Enn<iQct  ocoonut  of  the  oHgin  and  ioUTOB  of  each  piny,  wbeiv 

ascertainable  nnd  careful  ontdciams  on  the  aabjeot-matter  of  each. 

Afciiiti!]niiBfr\U  Wwk  tow  wsn  pnniM  KTatge  uifH  lit  finr-pnftT  milwn  tf  Ou 

Aiainc  foett,     TUjrriixfiirtlu  Birvm  VoIwmi  (not  loid  wpnmlitv)  (J  M  lit. 


OEOBQS  BSLL  ifi  SOyS. 


POCKZT    VOLUMES. 


Oatt^'a     PanblM     frna      Rature. 

Captarn      MuTfat'a      Muteimui. 

Handy,  a.  «ii.  '  TalBi  of  a.  tmuliar.    By  WisHiKB- 

Lajnb'i  "Bli"      EliRDa  uiil  Last  Eaay  '       —  ' -■  ■■ ' 


I  Charlu   Lojnii'i  Tnlei   Iran  Shiik- 
Bmniq'b  Bmbjk    3*.  Sd. 
Bumi'sBoeiiu.    3i, 

Songi.    3j.  j  jciwn'ii  ParadiM  Loil.    3i, 

Colwidge-i  Po«mi.    3i.         „  „  I  BegaiaH*  other  Fmiu.  3*. 

0.  Dibdin  (  Bea  Bsngt  and  Bslladi.  ;  ^a)^  Hood  SalUda.  Us. 

..?.™!.?"""'    ^        .   .  t          i.     1  '  8oiilh8T'«  Lilo  c* Hfllion.     S«. 

Itidahinaian,  The.    Auiobiograplucal  !,„„,_       ,         .      ,           . 

BtticiiriJhi. own mriy cm^, by <»^  WalWo'i  Complota  inglar.      far- 

ulD  Bisn.  OiJi,  BJ4.  »'A  J.    ai.  U.  I        IraiU  kmI  liliMtmamm.    31. 

Liaatewuit   and    GoniBaiidar.     Hj   i  Ilvei   ot    Donn*,    Wottom, 

Opuln  BiBn.  Uau,  BJ<..  PJLS.    3t,ei.    '       Hookei.to.    31.  «d. 
BoorgB  Herbwrt'i  Poanu.    2i.  64        j  WMWi   Hatntal    HlitoiT  of   U^ 

Bbakipeara'i  Playi  &  Toemi.   Keiohtlsi'b  Hidition.  ISVols.indoUi'aM.Sl*. 
ELZBTIB    SERIES. 


D«l  clotb  DlaiUag. 


lerullKtloiu  TbiEgenfnimialuulKuiuloptailtoiDi 
'   '   1  Id  hj.  >rnb  a»  gnvtH  poelble  acmir 
itT  itaucu  bfl  UUlBtd  kn  tha  viHkmaiD 
Q^nick  PruBS,  OD  Due  {npci.  vlUi  »l 


prepkni;  Uiot  !•  Id  hj.  kIUi  Uw 


HiBwatlm,  and  The  Qoldsn 

Lfgend,   *i.M,                                    i  KUton'i  Paradije Lut. 
Wsruda  Inn.  Milai  Standiah,  ,  Pwiroit. 

Spulabamdml.    u.«d.  Segainod.     4>.  6rf. 

Bonii'i    PoniMl   Work*.      4j.  6d  Bhakipeare'i     Fla;i    and    Pmdiil 

ITiM  Fnrtraii^  OKrelulty  Hdltu]  by  TuoUAa  Khqbtlki. 
laugt  Ud  Balladl.  *«.  64        ,  l"  "ev™  'olnmtt    S(,  Mch. 

nax  Witfetu  earOiKn  sQ  Aa  «w"'fU      !  Boiithef'i   Life   of  ITslKm,      4t.  64 

Covpn'a  roetieal  Wwka.     3  vols.,  '  WalMn'a  Angler.    4$.  64     WiU  e 

mebU.a^     Wt.  PirtraU.                           I  *V«i!iJpv!W. 

Goteridge'a  Foenu.     4>.  6d.      MM  ,   • Livei   of    Donne,    B^iokerr 


LOmnf :  OEtffiOft  BEt&  A  80SSt  TOltt  STltEGT,  COTENT  GARDEN. 


F 


BTANDABD  WOBKB  PUBLISHED  BF" 


HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS. 


Rome    and    the    Campagna.     A  Historioal  and  Topo- 

nrnphlol  DencrlpiJiHi  ot  ibe  8IH,  l<iaidtngii.i>nd  ildgblxiarbDod  of  acdrnt  Romo.  B* 
file  Ber.  Bobbkt  BdbH,  Ule  Follow  tni  Talof  of  TrtnJljr  ttiUogB.  OanitrridfW.  Wlt& 
by  jEviTr,  and  DumeruUB  Maps  uid  riaos.  and  »□  AppcndJi, 
EdowD  to  laie.    Demr  (to.    <^  ai. 


Ancient  Athens;  Its  History,  Topography,  and  Re- 

Borne.'*    SupoT-nfjal  Sto-    QVnatrfttad.  cloth.    £1  bt- 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Borne.     By  Dr.  T.  a. 

DlKH.  AnUlor  of  the  "  Hialory  of  tbe  City  of  Romp  f  "  Pmnn.>ll :  lU  Hlilorj, 
ABUqoluu."  tic.,  with  ■  I'nblory  Uksertuioa  oa  ttaetiuuMiutl  bTldenoe  of  Eiulj 
HoiBu  Hlelorr.    Bco.    Lii. 


The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republle,    By  the  late  Georse 


VdL  IIL  loctEidlDB 


iL  V.  FiQinUulnvutanorii^br^iitlnaCBaBclabiillfUh.    lU. 


UthrtiliiUa  Wv,  Il>e  CMUIna 
imptlgoi  uid  of  ooDtompoi 


A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGE8.  B7  0.  H.  PmssoB,  M.A..  Fellow  o(  Oriel  CoUcga,  Oilbrd,  •rid  lobt  LMurer 
In  UMor;  ■tTrlull/OollrgB,  CaoibridgD.  S«UDd  bjlltlnu,  nvUied  iint  HdluonL  gvo. 
ToLI.  lotbellaliiatCcBiirdeLkia.   L«i.    ToL  11.  UtboDtstb  af  ^Iwitrdl.    14f. 

Historical  Maps  of  England.     By  0.  H.  Frarsoh,  M.A. 


The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.    JonmeyB  on  Foot  in  the 

WIMemiM  ol  the  t'vnj  Vmn'  Wuilerlogi,  uijiletiukiMi  Id  uinnDiXliKi  Rith  Dw 
Qnlninceliiirviiyof  SlnBl(iid[1i«fii<iiuiiebiptur4iiDuFupd.  Bj  h.  H.  Piuiia,  U^, 
_._.  ........  .  ...  ._.^._    _j  „.,, .,.    ■^hq'h  CoUtgfl,  OuDbrldge, 


KjJKdlUan  tod  C  F.  I'iswidti  Dkub.    a  voli,    sio.    i 


(OMDOH:  GEOKGE  BELL  &  SONS,  TOBE  STBEET.  COVENT  GARDEN. 


OSOaOB  BBLL  *  BOlfB. 

STANDARD   WORKS. 
Corpus   Poetartim   Latinonun.    Edited  by  E.  Walkbb. 

Oat  thick  toL  Srg.    Clolb,  131. 
OmUlnlDg .— OnmllTW,  LnmUns.  Tlrg<U<i&  T^tsDlIni,    Propvrtlna.   Orlitlos,  Hontlna, 
FbuijFiJi^  Lucuiit^  PEDiiDfi.  Jnyriull^   MHTtUUl.  Snip'"*-    =*-""-  -J'^'—  i.-ii —   t7-i__i__ 


FbuijFiJi^  Lucuiit^  PEDiiDfi.  Jnyriull^  MHTtUUi.  SnJpIcii,  StatiDj,  cilUae  luiica^  VfelerlDI, 
fLucu.  Odpunillyi  SLcolIut,  ADjuulUb,  ud  CIacuUuidb.  ' 

Cntdea'B  Concordance  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 


UKd  Xuache 


dawd  by  O.  U.  Huwxi.    Fup.   3l 

Perowna  (Canon).      The    Book  of   Fsalms,     A  New' 

Tranglatkui,  wmtlotrodoca«ia*ihlKQtM,l>iaca]aiidKrokjimffy-    0;  tbe  VervK 
J,J.BrgwiBiPiu««nii.DEiuiorPtttrlx.ruugli.    8io.  VoL  L.  Fonrlh  tdiUoD,  18 
Vol.  IL.  FoarUi  hililbiD.  IN. 
AnnnnJED  Editios   for   Solioolfl.     Third  Edition.     Crown 

Adams  (Dr.  E.).    The  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

bUAOk.    B)' tluiui' Aiuiu^  PhJ).    Fiftwutb  EdiUou.    Fo«ayo.    u.gd. 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Cortes,  and  the  Conquest  o^ 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbas,  the  Discoverer  of 

The  Life  of  Fizarro.      With  Some  Aoconnt  of  his  Abbo- 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indlei 

Bmod  KdiQim.    Orowo  tn.    ft. 

Th«  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  FaoL    By  Thomas  Lewtm 

Btn,  ICA.,  VS.A..  Tnulty  OoLIbbb,  Oilttrd.  llKTlrt«..l-Liw,  AWHnr  a)  "PMtl 
sini,"  -Slegso)  Jonualera,"  " Ohhit'b  Inyulon.-  -'l'raiU»onTniaa,"fcc.  with 
upwuib  or  A&o  tlUi^trhClniiA  atuhiT  engT'dved  on  Wood,  Uapb.  Pluu,  Jmi.    Kdiui^ 

*Th]B  to  oiw  of  lhD«  wDfki  which  denund  nnm  crlGIca  4ud  tram  tiie  pabOo,  b* 
MlngpUu  U  gstlmue  ia  meilu  In  deulLvi  DnquiUSsd  Dibolf  uf  idmiretlun.  The  _ 
gluis  UUb  m  Ibit  ttas  bonk  li  ons  oo  whLcta  Um  lElaan)  oT  a  bus;  lUeUoie  Ind  Ihs  wtinto 
resaoRS  ol  oi  enlbuttaatlc  uithar  have  been  lavished  wilhoDl  lUnt,  ....  This  wiirk  li  I 
Mod  of  ariikh  Udhiub  <br  Uila  peiM  lud  nib|«t  In  tauU  comno.  It  1b  a  Hiiea  ol 
gallDtB  of  Mitites,  genu,  ailii^  doctunenH,  Mura.  book^  ud  lellai,  tbn 
readar  any  «iJdAT  al  loUorti,  aod  wbloh  ho  nuj  aDlnute  with  hid  own  mn 
tioH.  It  msM  b«  mnembend  tbroBghouC  Ihu  thia  deUghtful  and  InWrac 
Ibe  mslt  o(  Uh  doToUoa  a/  a  lUcUiiu,  and  d»ervea  u  mncb  honoui  ani 

—Wmm. 
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^tLUSTRA- 


BTANJ}ABI>  WOaSB  PUBLI^BED  BT 


tLUSTRATED    OR    POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF 
STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy.    Tranelated  by  the  Rev.  Henet 

FuumsCui.    WUiiall  tl.u  AaOiar'BCup^ighl  KmemletiunB,    TaU  Uvo.    3..  M. 

Shakespeara.    Sliakeapeare's  Playa  and  Poems.    With 

Nuta  and  LOB  by  CBi&Lma  Knioirt,  and  «fl  ongnivlssi  on  wixjd  bj  Habvut,  Boj&l 


Fielding.     The   Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

TnoBifl  EoecoB,  salt  HBiBs  hy  Oiobgk  CuciitaaABa.    M&Umn  Bva.    Ii.  nd. 

Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,.  D.D.     Gontajuing 

iBlemttng  anil -vslDiblc  piisigw  out  liiUieito  publlbliBl.  WlUi  Miioialr  of  Uie  Anlhui 

Smollett    ISlscellaneons  Works  of  Tobias  BmoUett. 

ComplcKIn  1  'ol.    With  Mrraalrur  the  Amtioi  b^  'I'hoiiab  ItosooE.    »  FIUbb  bj 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    Witli  a  Meinuir 

^  SIi  Tbohu  Nooh  lAijiimiiB,    Imp.  Btd.    I(U>  M. 

Qoldsmith'B  Foems.    lUu&trated.     16mo.    2>,  Ci. 


Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    With  nearly  250  Illuetra- 

Longfellow's  Evangeline.    IlIiisTnited.     l6mo.     3>.  6d. 
Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn,     lUnstrated.     16mo.    3«.  6d. 


Mi'iothir  by  tin.  kwiHO.    Kcap.  Ua.    Onumuil&L  cluhh.    ' 

Ura.   Qatty's  Parables  from  Natore.     A  ^nd^aelv 

llliieUiiIal  Hdilioii;  nith  Nolra  on  r:     .    -      ■ 


The  Book   of  Qems.     Selections   fh>m  the   Britlsb 

rObTS.    UluaLialcd  witb  upwunk  ot  160  SIsel  Eog»iniige.    Bdiiul  bf  OJH.  Hius.. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUWi 

XIAPTATS  XABSTArS  SOOKB  FOR  BOYS. 
Poor   J«clc.     With  Bixteeu  niuBtratians  Kf^er  Designi  I9 

Oahkmb  aiAwniBJi.  B^.   Twsoiy-nawl  EdltkB.    Pun  bto.,  ai,  u.  OUt,  U.M. 

Chsap  Edition.     1b. 

The  Miasion ;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa.    Willi  niiistratioiia 

The  Settlera  in  Canada.    With  Dlusfiatiuiia  by  GhLsiaT 

tad  IMLziu..    Fun  Svo.,  31,  M,    SUt,ii,  «il. 

ThA  Fri'evteeni  Han.    Adventares  by  Sea  &nd  IiKBd 

I»  tlVlL  »ST)  SAVAGB  LIFE,  ONB  aUNLiRKD  TEAKii  AGO.     lUunnud 
■Ml  8(411  Stni:  Elifpiivhj^     Pist  »TD..  SI.  Cd.    01lt,41,Gll. 

Ha&benaan  Beady ;    or,  tlie  Wreck   of    the   Paoiflo. 

JUibaLUifaed  wlUMIiMlT.Uintl&ienviDff  onWotd.    Poel«TO.,3i.  ei.    SUt,  u.gd. 

—  Cheap  Edition.     Is. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.    IllnBtrated  with  Eight 

St«l  EagisvlngB  from  TirB«iiigi  t^  CUHKiii  «A»iBm,  ILA.    Willi  0  Mconric 

ofLHAulQut,    Fob!  Bvo.,  31.  W.    Ollt,*i  W. 

&  Boy^  Ijoekw.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  TalM, 
BasB  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.     With 

|fnn»*lglll  Fllll-jwgfl  IHQbtniUom  br  Wahnsrt,  (Dd  li'\Ily-ei!««i   Smili  BainiYUigs 
oil  Wood  b^W,  Tboius.     a.  ubw  EiUtlna.     V«I;  hjimtviiuelr  buund.     St. 

Bans  ChriBtian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Tbi6  lalnnw  cwiUIci  xieaH  ula  Uul  >»  tn  no  olhcr  Edition  poMlidisil  In  thig 
OMDitrT.utd  vUh^ibatt  vutumoltlbrmi  ti»  niopt  camplvte  tjigllbb  EdLtlim. 

Mrs.   Alfred    Oatty's    Presentation    Box   for    Young 

pafmlftT  BookA,  B  mlum^  En  *1l.  bAuUruUy  prlDtM.  uiiaUy  IxHmd,  nod  -bpOomU  Ifl 


The  Hatnral  History  of  Selbome. 

Kdllfd  by  Jsum,    tUitatmtid  wlOi  Fany  KuEmvlngi. 
HUM  Cflourtu],  II.  ed. 

A  PoetiT  Booh  for  Schools. 

rrmu  Wghly-ltaiiiliM  EugisTlugi  By  C.  W 
Thoiks,  uidiL  Wkis.    UruHTieio,    ii. 

Select  Parables  from  Hatare.     By  Mrs.  G^ytt. 


dcfl  btakig  HpTintcd  In  Ampjiu,  Hl«etfoai  fnm  1 
Ih  lugnAga.  


tWDCQl:   eEOHGii:  B£LL  &  fiOt.'S,  TOBE  STBfiGl'   COVKNT  GAfiDEK, 


SOWERBY'S  ENGLISH  BOTANY: 

ContaliiiDg  a  DescHpUon  and  Llfe-alze  ooloored  Drawing  of  erarj  ■ 
British  Flant.  Editod  and  brought  up  to  the  Present  Standaid  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Bobwbli.  (formerly  Stke),  LL.D.  P.L.S, 
&0.  With  Popnlar  Descriptions  of  the  Ueea,  Hiet^iry,  and  IVadltiona 
of  each  riaiit,  by  Mrs.  Laskbsteb,  Author  of  "  Wild  Flowera  Worth 
Nutice,"  "  The  Britdah  Ferca,"  Sk.  The  Figurea  by  J.  E,  Sowbbbt, 
J&HKS  SowBBBY,  P.L.8.,  J.  Db.  0.  SowBBBT,  F.L.3,,  and  J.  W. 
Saltkr,  AJ^S.  In  Eleven  Volumes,  Bnper-rojal  8vo. ;  or  in  83  Parts, 
5t.  each. 

"nMfl'tfae  editorship  nfT.  Boswell  Bjme,  F.L^., uftnal  bj  Mn.  Luikuur,  'Bowerbr'i 
Kagltih  Bous;,'  nbcn  Snlsbcd.  will  be  axbaiuUTe  of  tbe  enlijnt,  tna  wortliy  et  tbe 
fcranoh  dT  BcieiuK  it  lUiiBmu*.    i  .  .  In  tnmliii  qiet  Uie  clwmilnglr  mcaud  huid- 

cannot  botp  being  Hljnck  with  tbe  bcAuty  t^jDoajof  Uia  bDmbLHl  flonering  wpedi  wfr  tmd 
im  "Willi  areLcaa  utea.    We  cannol  dAeil  opon  taany  of  Iha  btdlvldnals  Bronped  bithc 

SluodlJl  bouquet  of  Anaun  prt^oawd  !n  tbfse  pagefl,  uid  It  w]l]  be  flofflcioDt  ht  BUt4  tbftt 
B  work  1B  pledged  to  eonU^  it  Bgure  at  every  wild  flawei  Indlgenaua  lo  tbue  lain.'— 


e 


ind  djvtiloiii  of  ereiT  ptge.  And  Mm.  Liokciler  bu  added  to  tbe  tacbnlal  deacriptfon  bg 
tlie  tdUm  at  eitnmeb  inteiestlDg  popular  ibelth.  wblcb  [Dllowg  In  am&ller  type.  Tbi 
fjigllEb.  Frf-ucta.  ud  wnnui  popqlu-  rutmee  mre  gtren,  nnd.  wbereTPT  tbat  didlqalfi  uu 
dlfflcnlt  eUf  la  U  oU  imcUubH  tbdr  dcrlvnclan  elan.  Medlral  propemw,  inpernlUDiiE 
and  fuudta.  and  pDetlo  ulbat<d  and  lUtubHia,  Afllow,  Is  th^n  tbers  !■  ootlilng  iodtd  lelt  b 
be  dwlrdd."— fftiartlim, 

lird  work  on  Botany,  and  Indl^wnBiMe  lo  eia-, 

I  lolenBtfd  Id  botRny."— JlliulnMt  Nrua, 
Boid  upanUelj/,  pri/M 


Td.  1  (Becen  FmU)  ...    118    0  880  886 

n.         ditto  ....     I  18    0  S    2    0  2    8    6 

'  m.  (EigM  Fariii)  ,...280  170  2  18    6 

IV.  (Nine  Patlji}  ....     2    8    0  2  12    0  9  18    6 

y.  (Eight  FoitB)  ....     2    8    0  2    7    0  S  13    6 

VI.  (Seven  Farts)  ....     1  IS    0  8    2    0  3    8    G 

Vn.        ditto  ....     1  18    0  2    2    0  2    8    6 

'        Vni.  (Ten  Forlal  ....     2  18    0  2  17    0  8    8    6 

IX.  (Bevwi  Parts)  ....     1  18    0  2    3    0  2    8    8 

X.          ditto  ....     1  18    0  S    2    0  8    8    6 

XI,  (SU  Paris)  ....     I  13    0  1  17    0  2    8    6 

Or,  the  Bleven  VolomeB,  221.  S«.  in  elath  :  242.  12i.  in  balf-moroooo ;  w 


LONDOSi  GBOROK  BELL  k  B0K8,  YORK  8TBKBT,  COVENT  GARDES. 


"EACh  TohiaHb  «te[iuit)y  pdatBd  hi  roysil  Svo,,  and  QJuMia£ed  tdth  m  v«xt  iMftv 
Lunbcr  of  wfilL-dJiAeutcd  Bn^mvuigst  pncicd  ia  coiourft.  ,  .  .  .  Tliey  To 

'9  FCTcraJ  vulijects  ro  which  Ihcy  »tfi  devoted,  oiid  u 
■IF  hu  btclr  ■ppeaTftJr" — TIu  Book^Utr. 


HIBBERD'S    (SHIRLEY)     NEW    AND    RARE     BEAUTIFUL- 
LCAVGD   FLAN 

LOWE'S  NATURAL   HISTORY  OF   BRITISH   AND   EXOTIO 
F&RNS.    \Vtlh  4711  £>>el7  eoJuuRd  PlAHs.    £JEtilTaI>.    U.U. 


LOWE'S   BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS  :  being  a  description 
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THE    PLAIN    SPEAKEE 


On  the  Prose  Style  of  Poets} 

"  Do  you  read  or  sing  ?    If  you  sing,  you  sing  very  ill." 

I  HAVE  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  the  prose-style  of 
poets :  not  that  it  is  not  sometimes  good,  nay,  excellent ;  but 
it  is  never  the  better,  and  generally  the  worse,  from  the 
habit  of  writing  yerse.  Poets  are  winged  animals,  and 
can  cleave  the  air,  like  birds,  with  ease  to  themselves  and 
delight  to  the  beholders  ;  but  like  those  "  feathered,  two- 
legged  things,"  when  they  light  upon  the  ground  of  prose 
and  matter-of-fact,  they  seem  not  to  have  the  same  use  of 
their  feet. 

What  is  a  little  extraordinary,  there  is  a  want  of 
rhythmus  and  cadence  in  what  they  write  without  the  help 
of  metrical  rules.  Like  persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  sing  to  music,  they  are  at  a  loss  in  the  absence 
of  the  habitual  accompaniment  and  guide  to  their  judg- 
ment. Their  style  halts,  totters,  is  loose,  disjointed,  and 
without  expressive  pauses  or  rapid  movements.  The 
measured  cadence  and  regular  sing-song  of  rhyme  or  blank 
verse  have  destroyed,  as  it  were,  their  natural  ear  for  the 

'  The  original  MS.  of  this  Essay  is  now  before  me,  and  exhibits 
occasional  variations  from  the  printed  copy;  the  latter,  however, 
may  be  presumed  to  contain  the  more  authoritative  text  and  the 
writer's  latest  corrections. — ^Ed. 
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mere  cliaracterietic  harmony  wliicli  ought  to  subsist 
betwecu  the  soand  and  th<3  sense.  I  shonld  alnioet  guees 
the  Author  of  Waverleij  to  be  a  writer  of  ambling  Terses 
&om  the  deeultor;  vacillutios  aud  wont  of  fimmess  in 
the  march  of  his  style.  There  is  neither  momenliim  nor 
elasticity  in  it ;  I  mean  as  to  the  tcore,  or  efiect  upon  the 
ear.  He  has  improved  since  in  his  other  wotIce  :  to  be 
sure,  he  has  had  practice  enoi^h.'  Poets  either  get  into 
this  incoherent,  undetenniued,  shuffling  style,  made  up  of 
"  onpleasiug  flats  and  sharps,"  of  unaccountable  starts  and 
pauses,  of  doubtful  odds  and  ends,  flirted  about  like  straws 
in  a  guEt  of  wind ;  or,  to  avoid  it  and  steady  themselves, 
monnt  into  a  sustained  and  measui^  prose  (lilie  the 
translation  of  Ossian's  Poems,  or  some  parts  of  Shaftes- 
bury's Gharaderidieg)  which  is  more  odious  still,  and  aa 
bad  as  being  at  sea  in  a  calm.  Dr.  Johnson's  style  (par- 
ticularly in  his  Bambier)  is  not  free  &om  the  last 
I  oltjfiction.  There  is  a  tune  in  it,  a  meclianical  recuTrence 
.  of  the  same  rise  and  fall  in  the  clauses  of  his  sentences, 
'  independent  of  any  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
or  progress  or  inflection  of  the  sense.  There  is  the 
alternate  roll  of  his  cumbrous  cargo  of  words ;  his 
periods  complete  their  revolutions  at  pertain  stated 
intervals,  let  the  matter  be  longer  or  shorter,  rough  or 
smooth,  round  or  square,  difieieat  or  the  same.  This 
monotonous  aud  balanced  mode  of  composition  may  be 
compared  to  that  species  of  portrait-painting  which  pre- 
vailed about  a  century  ago,  in  which  each  face  was  vast 
in  a  regular  and  preconceived  mould.  The  eyehrowa 
were  arched  mathematically  as  if  with  a  pair  of  com- 

>  Is  it  not  B  ooIUtcial  proof  that  Sit  Walter  Scott  U  the  Author 
of  ffdwrfcy,  that  ever  since  these  auvyls  bepan  to  Bppfar,  hia  Uose 
has  been  uient,  till  the  publicattoa  ot H^iim  Uilli 

[On  tht  bsek  of  the  Sret  leKf  of  this  Erasf,  in  the  U$_  are 
■eveml  loose  jottingui  as  follow:  Be-vadile  ilylt—Word  mriiL — 
VaciUalion—Slvimbling—Itutainx  out  of  ffosn^,— En,] 
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passes,  and  the  distances  between  the  nose  and  mouth, 
the  forehead  and  chin,  determined  according  to  a  "  fore- 
gone conclusion,"  and  the  features  of  the  identical 
individual  were  afterwards  accommodated  to  them,  how 
they  could  I  ^ 

Home  Tooke  used  to  maintain  that  no  one  could  write 
a  good  prose  style,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  express 
himself  viva  voce,  or  to  talk  in  company.     He  argued  that 
this  was  the  fisiult  of  Addison's  prose,  and  that  its  smooth, 
equable  uniformity,  and  want  of  sharpness    and   spirit, 
arose  from  his  not  having   familiarised  his  ear  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  or  at  least  only  among  his  friends 
and  admirers,  where  there  was  but  little  collision,  dramatic 
fluctuation,  or  sudden  contrariety  of  opinion  to  provoke 
animated  discussion,  and  give  birth  to  different  intona- 
tions and  lively  transitions  of  speech.     His  style  (in  this 
view  of  it)  was  not  indented,  nor  did  it  project  from  the 
surface.     There  was  no  stress  laid  on  one  word  more  than 
another — it  did  not  hurry  on  or  stop  short,  or  sink  or 
swell  with    the    occasion:    it  was    throughout    equally 
insipid,  flowing,  and  harmonious,  and  had  the  effect  of  a 
studied  recitation   rather  than    of    a   natural   discourse. 
This  would  not  have  happened  (so  the  Member  for  Old 
Sarum  contended)  had  Addison  laid  himseK  out  to  argue  at 
his  club,  or  to  speak  in  public ;  for  then  his  ear  would  have 
caught  the  necessary  modulations  of  sound  arising  out  of 
the  feeling  of  the  moment,  and  he  would  have  transferred 
them  unconsciously  to  paper.     Much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  :^  but  Mr.  Tooke  was  himself 
an  unintentional  conflrmation  of  his  own  argument ;  for 
the  tone  of  his  written  compositions  is  as  flat  and  unraised 

\See  the  Portraits  of  BLneller,  Kichardson,  and  others. 

^  Goldsmith  was  not  a  talker,  though  he  blurted  out  his  good 
things  now  and  then :  yet  his  style  is  gay  and  voluble  enough. 
Pope  was  also  a  silent  man ;  and  his  prose  is  timid  and  constrained, 
and  his  verse  inclining  to  the  monotonous. 
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ir  of  epeaking  waB  hard  and  dry.    Of  the  poet 
it  is  said  by  sume  one,  that 
Heir 


On  the  contrary,  the  celehrated  person  just  alluded  to 
might  be  said  to  giind  the  sentences  between  hia  teeth 
which  he  afterwards  committed  to  paper,  and  threw  out 
crusfa  to  the  critics,  or  bon-mote  to  the  Electors  of  Weat- 
minster  (as  we  throw  hones  to  the  dogs)  without  altering 
a  muscle,  and  without  the  smallest  tremnlousness  of  voice 
or  eye  I '  I  certainly  6o  far  agree  with  the  above  theory 
\  as  to  concoiTQ  that  no  style  is  worth  a  farthing  that  is  not 
(»lcutated  to  be  read  out,  or  that  is  not  allied  to  spirited 
I  cont'erBation  :  hut  I  at  the  same  time  think  the  process  of 
\  modulation  and  infiection  may  he  quite  as  complete,  or 
I  more  so,  witboat  the  external  enunciation ;  and  that  an 
'  author  had  better  try  the  effect  of  his  sentences  on  hia 
stomach  than  on  his  ear.  He  may  be  deceived  by  the 
last,  not  by  the  first.  No  person,  I  imagine,  can  dictate  a 
good  style,  or  Kpout  hia  own  compoaitions  with  impunity. 
In  the  foimer  cn'se,  he  will  flounder  on  before  the  sense  or 
words  are  ready,  sooner  than  suspend  hia  voice  in  air  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  he  can  supply  what  intonation  he  pleases, 
without  consulting  hia  readera.  Parliamentary  speeches 
aometimea  read  well  aloud ;  but  we  do  not  find,  when  such 
persons  sit  down  to  write,  that  the  prose-style  of  public 
Epeakers  and  great  orators  is  the  hcst,  most  natural,  or 
varied  of  all  others.  It  has  almost  always  either  a  pro- 
fessional twang,  a  mechanical  rounding  off,  oi  else  is 
stunted  and  unequal.     Charles  Fos  was  the  most  rapid 

'  Aa  a  singular  ciiunple  of  Btcadiaesa  of  ncrvee,  Mr.  Tooke  on 
one  occasion  had  got  upon  tbe  table  at  a  pablic  dinner  to  return 
thanba  for  Ub  health  Wving  heen  drunk.  He  hbld  a  bumper  of 
wine  in  hia  hand,  bat  he  was  isceived  with  considerable  opposition 
by  one  party,  and  at  the  end  of  the  diatuibance,  which  lasted  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  found  the  wine  glass  mil  full  to  the  brim. 
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and  even  hurried  of  speakers ;  but  his  written  style  halts 
and  creeps  slowly  along  the  ground/  A  speaker  is  neces- 
sarily kept  within  bounds  in  expressing  certain  things,  or 
in  pronouncing  a  certain  number  of  words,  by  the  limits 
of  the  breath  or  power  of  respiration  :  certain  sounds  are 
observed  to  join  in  harmoniously  or  happily  with  others  :  an 
emphatic  phrase  must  not  be  placed  where  the  power  of 
utterance  is  enfeebled  or  exhausted,  &c.  All  this  must 
be  attended  to  in  writing  (and  will  be  so  unconsciously 
by  a  practised  hand),  or  there  will  be  hiatus  in  manu- 
8cripti8,  The  words  must  be  so  arranged,  in  order  to 
make  an  ef&cient  readable  style,  as  '^  to  come  trippingly 
off  the  tongue."  Hence  it  seems  that  there  is  a  natural 
measure  of  prose  in  the  feeling  of  the  subject  and  the 
power  of  expression  in  the  voice,  as  there  is  an  artificial 
one  of  verse  in  the  number  and  co-ordination  of  the 
syllables ;  and  I  conceive  that  the  trammels  of  the  last  do 
not  (where  they  have  been  long  worn)  greatly  assist  the 
freedom  or  the  exactness  of  the  first. 

Again,  in  poetry,  from  the  restraints  in  many  respects, 
a  greater  number  of  inversions,  or  a  latitude  in  the  trans- 

1  I  have  been  told,  that  when  Sheridan  was  first  introduced  to 
Mr.  Fox,  what  cemented  an  immediate  intimacy  between  them  was 
the  following  circumstance.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  been  the  night 
before  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  being  asked  what  his 
impression  was,  said  he  had  been  principally  struck  with  the 
difference  of  manner  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Stormont.  The 
latter  began  by  declaring  in  a  slow,  solemn,  drawling,  nasal  tone 
that  "  when  he  considered  the  enormity  and  the  unconstitutional 
tendency  of  the  measures  just  proposed,  he  was  hurried  away  in  a 
torrent  of  passion  and  a  whirlwind  of  impetuosity,"  pausing 
between  every  word  and  syllable ;  while  the  first  said  (speaking 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  with  breathless  anxiety  and 
impatience),  that  "such  was  the  magnitude,  such  the  importance, 
such  the  vital  interest  of  this  question,  that  he  could  not  help 
imploring,  he  could  not  help  adjuring  the  House  to  come  to  it  with 
the  utmost  calmness,  the  utmost  coolness,  the  utmost  deliberatioti." 
This  trait  of  discrimination  instantly  won  Mr.  Fox's  heart. 


poBitioii  of  words  is  allowed,  which  is 
the  strict  laws  of  proee.  ConBaqnently,  a  poet  will  be  at 
a  loss,  and  flounder  abont  for  the  common  or  (as  ive 
understand  it)  natural  order  of  words  in  proaa-composition. 
Dr.  Johnson  eadeayonred  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and 
novelty  to  his  diction  by  affecting  tho  order  of  words 
usual  in  poetry.  Milton's  prose  has  not  only  this  draw- 
back, but  it  bus  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  formed  on 
n  classic  modol.  It  is  like  a  fine  transhition  from  the 
Latin ;  and  indeed,  he  wrote  originally  in  Latin.  The 
f reqnency  of  opithota  and  ornaments,  too,  is  a  resource  for 
which  the  poet  finds  it  dif&uult  to  obtain  an  equivalent 
A  direct,  or  simple  prose-etyle  seems  to  him  bald  and  £at ; 
and  instead  of  forcing  an  interest  in  the  subject  by  severity 
of  desoription  and  reasoning,  he  is  repelled  &om  it  alto- 
gether by  the  absence  of  those  obvious  and  meretricious 
allurements  by  which  his  senses  and  his  imagination  have 
been  hitherto  stimulated  and  dazzled.  Thus  there  is  often 
at  the  same  time  a  want  of  splendour  and  a  want  of  energy 
in  what  he  writes,  without  the  invocation  of  the  Muse — 
iimta  MinervS.  It  is  like  setting  a  rope<lancor  to  perform 
a  tumbler's  tricks^the  hardness  of  the  ground  jars  his 
nerves ;  or  it  is  the  same  thing  as  a  painter's  attempting  to 
carve  a  block  of  marble  for  the  fii'st  time — the  coldness 
chills  him,  tho  coloiu'loss  uniformity  distracts  him,  the 
precision  of  form  demanded  disheartens  him.  So  in  prose- 
writing,  the  severity  of  composition  required  damps  tho 
enthusiasm,  and  cuts  off  tho  resources  of  the  poet  He  is 
looking  for  heauty,  when  he  should  be  sooking  for  truth ; 
and  aims  at  pleasure,  which  he  can  only  communicate  by 
increasing  the  sense  of  power  in  the  reader.  The  poet 
spreads  the  colours  of  fancy,  the  illusions  of  his  own 
mind,  round  every  object,  ad  libitum  ;  the  prose-writer  is 
oompeUed  to  extraet  his  materials  patiently  and  bit  by 
bit,  from  his  subject.  What  he  adds  of  ornament  what 
bo  borrows  from  tho  pcncU,  must  ho  sparing,  and  jiidi- 
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aserted.     The  firet  pretends  to  nothing  hut  tha  I 
iiomediate   iudnlgeace  of  his  feelings :    the   last  h^iB 
remote  practical  parpoBO.     Tlie  one  etrolls  out  into  the  | 
adjoining  fields  or  groree  to  gather  flowers  ;  tho  other 
a  journey  to  go,  Bometimea  through  dirty  reads,  and  at 
others  through  untrodden  and  difficult  ways.     It  in  this 
effeminacy,  this  iiumorsion  in  Bunsual  ideas,  or  craving 
after  continoal  excitement  that  spoils  tho  poet  fur  his  prose- 
tasks.     Ue  cannot  wait  till  the  etfect  cornea  of  itself,  or 
arises  out  of  the  occaBian :   he  must  force  it  upon  all 
oocasioiis,  or  his  spirit  droops  aud  flags  undor  a  Bupposed 
imputation  of    doluess.     He   con  never   drift   with  the 
current,  but  is  always  hoisting  Rail,  and  has  his  Btreomers  I 
flying.    He  has  got  a  striking  simile  on  hand  ;  he  Iwjs  it  ' 
in  with  the  first  opportunity,  and  with  little  cennexien, 
and  80  defeafa  his  object.    He  has  a  story  to  tell :  he  tells 
it  in  Ike  first  page,  and  where  it  would  come  in  well,  hsis 
notimig  to  e&y ;  like  Goldsmith,  who  hsTing  to  wait  upoa 
a  Noble  Lord,  was  so  full  of  himself  and  of  the  figure  he  , 
should  moke,  that  he  addressed  a  set  speech,  which  he  I 
had  studied  for  the  occ^ion,  to  his  LordBhip's  butler,  aud 
had  just  ended  as  the  nohleman  made  his  appearance.' 
The  prnsc-omaments  of  the  poet  are  frequently  beautifal  I 
in  themselves,  bat  do  not  assist  the  subject.     They  b 
pleasing  esciesoeuces — hindrances,  not  helps  in  an  acgn- 
ment.     Tho  reason  is,  his  embeUishmenta  in  his  own 
walk  grow  out  of  the  subject  by  natural  association  ;  that 
is,  beauty  gives  birth  to  kindred  beauty,  grandeur  leads 
the  mind  on  to  greater  grandeur.      But  in   ti'eating   B 
commun  subject,  the  link  is  truth,  force  of  illustration, 
weight  of  argument,  not  a  graoefal  harmony  in  the  imme- 
'iiato  ideas ;    and  hence  the  obvinuB  and  habitual  clue 
«liich  before  guided  him  is  gone,  and  ho  hangs  on 
patchwork,  tinsel  finery  at  random,  in  despair,  withoa|  I 

'  The  Dnte  of  Notliminbtrlnud ;  tho  stury  is  tn>  well  knon 
tfW  Kpetititin. — Ed. 
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propriety,  and  without  effoct.  The  poetical  prnse-writer 
stojM  to  describe  an  object,  if  he  admires  it,  or  thinks  it 
will  bear  to  be  dwelt  on  :  the  genuine  prose-writer  only 
alludes  to  or  characterises  it  in  passing,  and  with  refer' 
ence  to  hia  subject.  The  prose-writei  is  master  of  liia 
materials  :  the  poet  is  the  slave  of  his  style.  Everything 
shony,  everything  extraneous  tempts  hJTn^  and  he  reposes 
idly  on  it:  he  is  bent  on  pleasure,  not  on  business.  He 
aims  at  effect,  at  captivating  the  reader,  and  yet  is  oon- 
tent«d  with  commonplace  ornaments,  rather  than  none. 
Indeed,  this  last  result  must  neccBearily  follow,  where 
there  is  an  ambition  to  shine,  without  the  effort  to  dig  for 
I  jewels  in  the  mine  of  truth.  The  habits  of  a  poet's  mind 
are  not  those  of  industry  or  research  :  his  images  come  to 
(him,  he  does  not  go  to  them ;  and  in  prose-subjecte,  and 
dry  matters  of  fact  and  close  reasoning,  the  natural 
stimulus  that  at  other  times  warms  and  rouses,  deserts 
him  altogether.  Ho  sees  no  unhallowed  visions,  he  is 
inspired  by  no  daydreams.  All  is  tamo,  literal,  and 
barren,  without  the  Nine,  Nor  does  he  collect  his  strength 
to  strike  fire  from  the  flint  by  the  shiirpness  of  collision, 
by  the  eagerness  of  his  blows.  He  gathers  roses,  he 
steals  colours  from  the  rainbow.  He  lives  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia.  He  "  treads  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance," 
or  ascends  "  the  highest  heoven  of  invention,"  or  falls  flat 
to  the  gi-ound.     He  is  mithing,  if  nol  fanciful! 

I  shall  proceed  to  explain  those  remarks,  as  well  as  I 
can,  by  a  tew  instancies  in  point. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  most  perfect 
prose-style,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  dazzling,  the 
most  daring,  that  which  went  the  nearest  to  the  verge  of 
poetry,  and  yet  never  fell  over,  was  Burke's.  It  has  the 
solidity,  and  sparkling  effect  of  the  diamond  :  all  other 
fine  m-ititig  is  like  French  paste  or  Bristol-stones  in  the 
corapariaou.  Burke's  stylo  is  airy,  flighty,  adventurons, 
but  it  never  loses  sight  of  the  subject ;  nay,  is  always  in 
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contact  with,  and  derives  its  increased  or  varying  impulse 
from  it.     It  may  be  said  to  pass  yawning  gulfs  ''  on  the 
mistedfast  footing  of  a  spear :"    still  it  has  an  actnal 
resting-place  and  tangible   support  under  it — it  is  not 
suspended  on  nothing.     It  differs  from  poetry,  as  I  con- 
ceive, like  the  chamois  from  the  eagle :  it  climbs  to  an 
almost  equal  height,  touches  upon  a  cloud,  overlooks  a 
precipice,  is  picturesque,   sublime — but   all   the    while, 
instead  of  soaring  through  the  air,  it  stands  upon  a  rocky 
cli£^  clambers   up   by   abrupt   and  intricate   ways,   and 
browzes  on  the  roughest  bark,  or  crops  the  tender  flower. 
The  principle  which  guides  his  pen  is  truth,  not  beauty — 
not  pleasure,  but  power.     He  has  no  choice,  no  selection 
of  subject  to  flatter  the  reader's  idle  taste,  or  assist  his 
own  fancy :  he  must  take  what  comes,  and  make  the  most 
of  it.     He  works  the  most  striking  effects  out  of  the  most 
unpromising  materials,  by  the  mere  activity  of  his  mind. 
He  rises  with  the  lofty,  descends  with  the  mean,  luxuriates 
in  beauty,  gloats  over  deformity.     It  is  all  the  same  to 
him,  so  that  he  loses  no  particle  of  the  exact,  character- 
istic, extreme  impression  of  the  thing  he  writes  about,  and 
that  he  communicates  this  to  the  reader,  after  exhausting 
every  possible  mode  of  illustration,  plain  or  abstracted, 
figurative  or  literal.    Whatever  stamps  the  original  image 
more  distinctly  on  the  mind,  is  welcome.     The  nature  of 
his  task  precludes  continual  beauty ;  but  it  does  not  pre- 
clude continual  ingenuity,  force,  originality.     He  had  to 
treat  of  political  questions,  mixed  modes,  abstract  ideas, 
and  his  fancy  (or  poetry,  if  you  will)  was  ingrafted  on 
these  artificially,  and  as  it  might  sometimes  be  thought, 
violently,  instead  of  growing  naturally  out  of  them,  as  it 
would  spring  of  its  own  accord  from  individual  objects 
and  feelings.     There  is  a  resistance  in  the  matter  to  the 
illnstration  applied  to  it — the  concrete  and  abstract  are 
hardly  co-ordinate ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  when  the  first 
dificulty  is  overcome,  they  must  agree  more  closely  in  the 
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essential  qn&litiea,  in  order  that  the  coinoidence  may  bo 
complete.  Otherwise,  it  is  good  for  Bothing;  and  you 
JHBtly  cLftrge  the  anthor's  stylo  with  being  loose,  vaguo, 
fiaccid,  and  imbocilo.  The  poet  bus  been  suid 
To  make  ua  lii'irs 
Of  truth,  and  pure  delight  in  eudlesa  lays. 
Not  so  the  prose-writer,  who  always  mingles  clay  with  his 
gold,  and  often  separates  tnitli  from  mere  pleasure.  He 
can  only  arrive  at  the  last  tlmiagh.  the  first.  In  poetry, 
one  pleasing  or  striking  imago  obviously  suggests  another : 
the  increasing  the  sense  of  beauty  or  grandeur  is  the 
principle  of  eomposition  :  in  prose,  the  professed  object  is 
to  impart  conviction,  and  nothing  can  ho  admitted  by  way 
of  ornament  or  relief,  that  does  not  add  new  force  or 
dearnesB  to  the  original  conception.  The  two  'classea  of 
ideas  brought  together  by  the  orator  or  irapassioned  prose- 
writor,  to  wit,  the  general  subject  and  the  particular 
imt^e,  are  so  far  incompatible,  and  the  identity  must  be 
more  strict,  more  marked,  more  determinate,  to  make  them 
coalesce  to  any  practical  purpose.  Every  word  sionld  be 
a  blow  :  every  thought  should  instantly  grapple  with  its  ' 
'  fellow.  There  must  be  a  weight,  a  precision,  a  conformity 
from  association  in  the  tropes  and  figures  of  animated 
prose  to  lit  them  to  their  place  in  the  argument,  and  moke 
them  teU,  which  may  be  dispensed  with  in  poetry,  where 
there  is  something  much  more  congenial  between  the 
subject- matter  and  the  illustration- 
Like  beauty  nmkiog  beautiful  old  rinie  '. 
What  can  be  more  remote,  fur  instence,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  apposite,  more  the  same,  than  the  following 
comparison  of  the  English  Constitution  to  '*  the  proud 
Keep  of  Windsor,"  in  the  celebrated  LelUr  to  a  Noble 
Lordf 

"  Such  are  their  ideas ;  snch  Iheir  religion,  and  such 
iheir  law.     But  as  to  our  country  and  oar  race,  as  long  as 
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the  well-compacted  Etnictnrc  of  out  Cliurcl)  and  State,  tlia    | 
eanctnajy,  the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended   I 
by  reverence,  defended  by  power — a  furtress  at  once  and  a 
temple' — shall  Bttind  inviolate  on  tiie  brow  of  the  Btitish    | 
Sioo  ;  ae  long  as  the  British  Muuarchy — nut  mote  limited 
than  fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  8tat« — aliftll,  like  the    I 
proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  riBing  in  tlie  majeBty  of  pro- 
portion, and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and 
coeval  towers ;  as  long  as  this  awful  Gtnictiire  shall  oversee    | 
and  gnnrd  the  subjected  land,  so  lung  the  momida  and    ' 
dykes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  level  wiU  have  noticing  to 
fear  &oni  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of  France, 
As  long  OS  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  K.ing,  and  his  faithful 
subjects,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  this  realm — the  triple 
cord  which  no  man  can  break  ;  the  solemn,  sworn,  con- 
Rtitntional  frank-pledge  of  this  nation ;  the  lirm  guarantees 
'•f  each  other's  being,  and  each   other's  rights ;  the  joint 
and  several  securities,  each  in  ita  place  and  order,  for  every 
kind,  and  every  quality  of  property  and  of  dignity^ — Aa 
long  as  these  endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe  : 
and  we  are  all  safe  together — the  high  from  the  blights  of 
envy  and  the  sjioUations  of  rapacity ;  the  low  from  the 
iriiQ  hand  of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn  of  con- 
tempt.    Amen  I  and  eo  be  it :  and  so  it  will  be, 
Dtim  ilciuus  MneiB  Capitoli  iiumobile  ^aKum 
ApMiltl ;  imiieliunique  pater  KomauuB  Imbebit." 
Nothing  can  well  he  more  impracticable  to  a  eimile  than 
the  vague  and  complicated  idea  which  is  hero  embodied 
ia  one  ;  yet  how  finely,  how  nobly  it  stands  out,  in  natural 
grnndeur,  in  royal  state,  with  double  barriers  round  it  to 
answer  for  its  identity,  with  "  buttress,  fi.-ieze,  and  coigne 
of  Vactiige "  for  the  imagination  to  "  make  its  pendant 
led  and  prooreant  cradle,"  till  the  idea  is  confounded  with    I 
ite  object  representing  it — the  wonder  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  | 
'  "Toniplnra  in  mociiim  nrcia." 

Titi^iUtt,  ij/  Uie  Tciaple  oj  Jerus<tl>:jn. 
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theu  how  striking,  how  detorminoil  the  ileecent,  "  at  one 
fell  awiioj),"  to  the  "low,  fat,  Bedford  level!"  Poetiy 
would  ktive  beeu  bound  to  maintain  a  certain  decorum,  a 
r^uliir  halitnce  between  these  two  ideas ;  sterling  prose 
-throws  anlde  all  such  idle  respect  to  appearances,  and  with 
its  pen,  like  a  sword,  "  sharp  tind  sweet,"  lays  open  the 
naked  truth  ]  The  poet's  Muse  ia  like  a  mistress,  whom 
we  keep  only  while  she  is  ^reung  aud  beautiful,  dwrante 
hew  pladla ;  the  Muse  of  prose  is  like  a  wife,  whom  we 
take  during  life, /or  teWer /or  worse.  Burke's  execution, 
like  that  of  all  goad  prose,  savours  of  the  texture  of  what 
he  descrihes,  and  his  pen  slides  or  drags  over  the  ground 
of  his  subject,  like  the  painter's  peueil.  The  most  rigid 
fidelity  and  the  most  fanciful  extravagance  nneot,  and  are 
reconciled  in  his  pages.  I  never  pass  Windsor  but  I 
think  of  this  passage  in  Bm'kc,  and  hardly  know  to  which 
I  am  indebtod  most  for  enriching  my  moral  sense,  that  or 
the  fine  pictnreEqao  Btimza  in  Gcay, 


I  might  mention  that  the  so-much -admired  description 
in  one  of  the  India  speeches,  of  Hyder  Ally's  army  (I 
think  it  is)  which  "now  hung  like  a  cluud  upon  the  moun- 
tain, and  now  burst  upon  the  plain  like  a  thunderbolt," 
would  do  equally  well  for  poetry  or  prose.  It  is  a  bold 
and  striking  illustration  of  a  naturally  impressive  object. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Abbe  Sieyea's  far-fiimed 
"  pigeon-holes,"  nor  with  the  comparison  of  the  Buke  of 
Bedford  to  "the  Leviathan,  tumbling  about  his  unwieldy 
bulk  iu  the  ocean  of  royal  bounty."  Nothing  here  savea 
the  description  but  the  force  of  the  invective;  the  start- 
ling truth,  the  vehemence,  the  romntenoss,  the  aptitude, 
the  perfect  peculiarity  and  coincidence  of  the  allusion. 
Ho  writer  would  over  have  thought  of  it  but  himself;  no 
reader  con  ever  forget  it.     What  is  there  in  common,  one 
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it  Bay,  bettceeu  &  Peer  of  Uie  Bealm,  nnd  "  tliat  i 


Created  lingeet  Ihnt  swim  the  wpan-streaiQ  ? 

Tet  Bnrke  baa  knit  tha  two  ideas  togotbor,  and  no  man 
can  put  tbem  ofiimder.  Ko  matter  bow  sligbt  and  pre- 
carious  the  connection,  the  length  of  line  it  is  neceafiary 
for  tbe  fftDcy  to  givQ  out  in  keeping  bold  of  tbo  object  on 
nhicb  it  bas  faetcned,  be  eeeme  to  bave  "  put  bis  book  in 
tbe  noBtrils  "  of  tliis  enormous  CTeature  of  tbe  crown,  that 
empurples  all  its  track  tbrongh  the  glittering  expanse  of  a 
profound  and  restleea  imagination  I 

In  looking  into  tlie  Irit  of  last  week,  T  find  the  following 
passages,  in  an  ortiule  on  tbo  death  of  Lord  Oastlerei^h. 

"  llie  Bplendoiu-  of  Majesty  leaving  the  British  metro- 
polis:, careering  along  tbe  ocean,  and  landing  in  tbe  capital 
of  tbe  North,  is  distinguished  only  by  glimpses  through 
the  dense  array  of  clonds  in  wbiob  Death  hid  himself, 
while  he  struck  down  to  tbe  duet  tbe  stateliest  courtier 
Dear  tbe  throne,  aud  tbe  hruken  train  of  which  pursues 
Mid  crosses  tbe  Kuyal  progress  wherever  its  glories  are 
presented  to  the  eye  of  imagination 

"  Tbe  same  indefatigable  mind — a  mind  of  all  work — 
which  tbua  ruled  tbe  Continent  with  a  rod  of  iron,  the 
sword — within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  ruled 
a  more  distracted  region  with  a  more  subtle  and  fincly- 
tenpered  weapon,  the  tongue ;  and  truly,  if  this  ioob  tbe 
only  weapon  his  Lordship  wielded  there,  where  he  had 
daily  to  encounter,  and  frequently  almout  alone,  enemies 
uicire  formidable  tban  Buonaparte,  it  must  bo  acknow- 
ledged that  he  achieved  greater  victorieH  than  Domosthenes 
r  Cicero  ever  gained  in  far  more  easy  fields  of  strife ; 
I  iij,  he  wrought  miracles  of  speech,  outvyjng  those 
iiiraclee  of  song,  which  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  performed, 
"iien  not  only  men  and  brutes,  but  rocks,  woods,  and 
moontninB,  followed  the  sound  of  hia  voice  and  lyre.  .  . . 
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"  But  there  was  a  worm  at  tha  root  of  the  gourd  tliat 
flourished  over  his  head  m  the  brightest  sunshiDe  of  a 
court :  both  peiiehed  in  a  night,  and  in  the  nLoming,  that 
which  had  been  his  glory  and  his  shadow,  covered  him 
like  a  ahrond ;  while  the  corpse,  notwithstanding  all  his 
honours,  and  titles,  and  offices,  laj  immoved  in  the  place 
whore  it  fell,  till  a  judgment  had  been  passed  upon  him,  , 
which  the  poorest  puasant  escapes  when  he  dies  in  the 
ordinary  conres  of  nature." ' 

This,  it  must  bo  confessed,  is  very  unlike  Burke:  yet 
Mt.  Montgomery  is  a  very  pleasing  poet,  and  a  etrennous 
politician.  The  wh()lo  is  traveUituj  out  of  the  record,  and 
to  no  sort  of  purpose.  The  author  is  constantly  getting 
awny  from  the  impression  of  his  subjoat,  to  envelope  him- 
aelf  in  &  cloud  of  inii^ee,  whii^b  weaken  and  perplex, 
instead  of  adding  force  and  clearness  to  it.  Provided 
lie  ia  figeratiTe,  he  does  not  care  how  conimonplaoe  Or 
irrelevftiit  the  fiprcs  are,  and  ho  wnndors  on,  delighted  in 
a  labyrinth  of  words,  like  a  truant  schoolboy,  who  is  only 
gltul  to  have  escaped  from  bis  task.  Ho  baa  a  very  slight 
hold  of  bis  subject,  and  is  tempted  to  let  it  go  for  any  fal- 
lacious ornament  of  style.  How  obscure  and  oircuitons 
is  the  allusion  to  "  the  clouds  in  which  Death  hid  himself, 
to  strike  down  the  stateliest  courtier  near  the  throne  1" 
How  hackneyed  is  the  reference  to  Demosthenes  and 
Oioero,  and  how  utterly  quaint  and  unmeaning  is  the 
ringing  the  changes  upon  Orpheus  and  his  train  of  men, 
beasts,  woods,  rocks,  and  mountains  in  connection  with 
Lord  Castlerengh!  But  ho  is  bettor  pleased  with  this 
claasioal  fable  than  with  the  death  of  tho  Noble  Peer,  and 
delights  to  dwell  npon  it,  to  however  little  use.  So  he  is 
glad  to  take  advaotage  of  the  Scriptural  idea  of  a  gourd; 
not  to  enforce,  but  as  a  relief  to  bis  lufloctions ;  and 
points  his  conclusion  witb  a  puling  sort  of  commonplace 
that  a  peasant,  who  dies  a  natural  death,  has  no  Coroner's 

'  Shrgield  Mlcertiscr,  Aug.  20,  1S22. 
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e  faults  of  tho 
erdiiuuy  poetical  etjle.  Poute  tbiiik  they  are  bound  by  the 
tenonr  ut'  their  mdcntoros  to  the  Muses,  to  "  elevate  and 
surpriBe  "  in  every  Hue ;  and  not  having  the  usual  rosoarces 
in  common  or  abstracted  Buhjecte,  aspire  to  the  end  with- 
<iQt  the  means.  They  make,  or  pretend,  an  extraordinary 
interest  where  there  is  none.  They  are  ambitions,  vain, 
and  indolent — more  busy  in  preparing  idle  omaments, 
which  they  tikke  their  chance  of  bringing  in  somehow  or 
other,  than  intent  on  eliciting  truths  by  fair  and  honest 
inquiry.  It  should  eoem  as  if  they  considered  prose  as  a 
suit  of  waiting-nmtd  to  poetry,  that  could  only  be  expected 
to  WHftT  her  roistresB's  eost-off  finery.  Poets  have  been 
Mad  to  succeed  best  in  Ection  ;  and  the  account  here  given 
may  in  part  explain  the  reason.  That  is  to  say,  they  must 
choose  their  own  subject,  iu  such  u  miuinei  us  to  ofibrd 
them  contiunol  opportunities  of  appealing  to  the  senses 
mA  eiciting  the  fimcy.  Dry  details,  abstruse  specuiationB 
du  out  give  scope  to  vividness  of  doscription  ;  and,  aa  they 
uansot  bear  to  be  considered  dull,  they  become  too  often 
tffuoted.  extravagant,  and  insipid. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Goloridgo  for  the  comparison  of 
lioetic  prose  to  the  secondhand  fwory  of  a  lady's-maid 
Ijost  made  nso  oi).  He  himself  is  an  instance  of  his  own 
'itjservation,  and  (wbat  is  even  worse)  of  the  opposite 
: Hilt^^-on  afieetation  of  quaintnosB  and  originality.  With 
ills  of  tanmbed  lace  and  worthless  &ippery,  he  asBumeB 
1  Hweoping  oriental  costume,  or  borrows  tho  stiff  dresses 
■  f  onr  ancestors,  or  starts  an  eccentric  fashion  of  his  own. 
liij  IB  swelling  and  turgid — evorlastingly  aiming  to  ho 
-leater  than  his  subject ;  tilling  his  fancy  witb  fumes 
aid  vajMurs  in  tho  pangs  and  throes  of  miraculous  por- 
i.irition,  and  bringing  forth  only  ttill  birOa.  He  has  an 
[ir'cesant  craving,  as  it  were,  to  exalt  every  idea  into  a 
i^iilaplior,  to  expand  every  eetttimont  into  a  lougthei 
'lO'dtcry,  Toluminous  and  vast,  confused  and  cloudy,     Hia 
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style  is  not  euccinct,  bnt  moumbered  n^th  a  train  of 
words  and  im^ee  that  liavo  no  practical,  and  only  a 
possible  relation  to  one  unother — that  add  to  its  etatelinesB, 
but  impeile  its  march.  One  of  Lis  eentences  ninde  its 
"forlorn  way  obseiire"  over  the  page  like  a  patriarcbal 
proceaeion  with  camels  laden,  wreathed  turbans,  honsehold 
wealth,  the  whole  riches  of  the  author's  mind  poured  ont 
npon  the  barren  waste  of  his  snbject.  The  palm-tree 
spreads  its  sterile  brnnclies  overhead,  and  the  land  of 
promise  is  seen  in  the  distance.  All  this  is  owing 
to  his  wishing  to  overdo  everything^to  make  some- 
thing  more  out  of  everything  than  it  is,  or  than  it  is 
worth.  The  simple  truth  does  not  satisfy  him — no  direct 
proposition  fills  np  the  moulds  of  hia  nnderstondiiig. 
All  is  foreign,  farfetched,  irrelevant,  laboured,  anpro- 
doctive.  To  read  one  of  his  disquisitions  is  like  hearing 
the  variations  to  a  piece  of  music  without  the  score. 
Or,  to  vary  the  simile,  he  is  not  like  a  man  going  a 
journey  by  the  stage-coach  along  the  highroad,  bnt  is 
always  getting  into  a  balloon,  and  mounting  into  the  air, 
above  the  plain  ground  of  prose.  Whether  he  soars  to 
the  empyrean,  or  divea  to  the  centre  (as  he  sometimes 
does),  it  is  equally  to  got  away  from  the  question  before 
him,  and  to  prove  that  he  owes  everything  to  his  own 
mind.  His  object  ia  to  invent ;  he  scoma  to  imitate. 
The  business  of  prose  is  the  contrary.  Bnt  Mr.  Coleridge 
is  a  poet,  and  his  thoughts  are  &ee. 

I  think  the  poet-laureate'  ia  a  much  better  prose- 
writer.  His  style  haa  an  antique  quaintness,  with  a 
modem  familiarity.  He  has  just  a  anfGcient  sprinkling 
of  archaiitmg,  of  allusiottB  to  old  Fuller,'  and  Burton,*  and 

'  Sonthej.— Ed. 

'  In  refeteuce,  chiefly,  to  FaUer's  hetter-kaown  works,  the 
Wortkiei  of  England,  im2,  and  the  Uoly  and  Profane  Stale.— ^io. 

'  Burtoo'fl  Aixatmai/  of  MdancMy,  flrat  printed  in  1021,  and 
much  altered  in  mbsequent  edltiona.— En. 
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,'  to  set  off  or  qualify  the  smart  flippant  tone  of 
Tiis  apologies  for  existing  abuses,  or  the  ready,  galling 
TiiDlenoe  of  bis  personal  invectives.  Dlr.  Southey  is  a 
faithful  liiBtori&n,  and  no  inefficient  partisan.  In  the 
former  character  hia  mind  ia  tenacious  of  taotB ;  sad  in 
the  latter,  his  spleen  and  jealousy  prevent  the  "  ostro-  : 
vagant  aud  erring  spirit "  of  the  poet  from  losing  itself 
in  Fancy's  endless  maze.  He  "  stoops  to  earth,"  at  least, 
ani  prostitutes  his  pen  to  some  purpose  (not  at  the  same 
time  losing  his  own  soul,  and  gaining  nothing  hj  it) — 
and  he  vilifies  Beform,  and  praises  the  reign  of  George  III. 
in  good  set  terms,  in  a  straightforward,  inteUigible, 
practical,  pointed  way.  He  is  not  buoyed  up  by  conscious 
power  out  of  tho  reach  of  commMi  apprehensions,  but 
makes  the  most  of  the  obvious  advantages  he  possesses. 
Yoa  may  complain  of  a  pettiness  and  petulance  of  manner, 
biit  certainly  tbei'e  is  no  want  of  spirit  or  facility  of 
eiwution.  He  does  not  waste  powder  and  shot  in  the 
nir,  but  loads  his  piece,  takes  a  level  aim,  and  hits  his 
iMrlt.  One  wonld  say  (though  his  Muse  is  ambidejiteT) 
that  he  wrote  prose  with  his  right  hand ;  there  is  nothing 
awkward  or  circuitous,  or  feeble  in  it.  "  The  words  of 
Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo ;"  but  this 
«i)uld  not  apply  to  him.  His  prose-lacubrations  are 
I'lcasanter  reading  than  his  poetry.  Indeed  he  is  equally 
!'nictiBe<l  and  voluminous  in  both ;  ond  it  is  no  improbable 
I  "ujectiire,  that  Mr.  Southey  may  have  bod  some  idea  of 
I  ivilling  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  in  the  extent,  the  spirit, 
iiid  the  versatility  of  his  productions  in  prose  and  verse, 
■s'.-ept  that  he  has  written  no  trogedies  but  Wat  Tyler  1 

To  my  taste,  the  Author  of  Bimini,  and  Editor  of  the 
Etuminer,'  is  among  the  best  and  least  corrupted  of  our 
piwitical  prose- writers.     In  his  light  but  weil-aupported 

'  Bishop  Latimei'fl  Sseai  Sermons  Before  Edward  7L,  delivered 
inJ  poblislied  in  154S).— Ed, 
'  Uigh  Uant.— Eu. 
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columns  WG  liiid  the  racineaa,  the  sLurpnGES,  and  eparkling 
effect  of  poetry,  with  little  that  is  estravagant  or  fox- 
fetched,  and  no  turgidity  or  pompons  pretenBion.  Per- 
hapB  there  is  too  much  the  appenrance  of  relaxation  and 
trifling  (as  if  he  had  escaped  the  BhuckleB  of  rhyme),  a 
caprice,  a.  levity,  and  a  diepoBition  to  innovate  in  words 
attil  ideas.  Still  the  goiiaino  master  spirit  of  the  prose- 
writer  is  there;  the  tone  of  lively  sensible  conversation  ; 
and  this  mny  in  part  arise  from  the  anther's  being  himself 
an  animated  tulker.  Sir.  Hunt  wants  something  of  the 
heat  and  earnestness  of  the  political  partisan;  but  his 
familiar  and  miscellaneous  papers  have  all  the  ease,  grace, 
and  point  of  the  best  style  of  Essay- writing.  Many  of 
his  efiiisions  in  the  Indicator  show,  that  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  that  mode  of  writing,  he  inherits 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Steele  than  any  man  since  his  time. 

Lord  Byron's  prose  is  bad ;  that  is  to  say,  heavy, 
labourud,  and  coarse :  he  fries  to  knock  some  one  down 
with  the  bntt-ead  of  every  line,  which  defeats  his  object 
— and  the  style  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  (if  he  comes 
fairly  into  this  discussion)  as  mere  style  is  yillainons. 
It  is  pretty  plain  be  is  a  poot ;  for  the  sound  of  names 
runs  mechanically  in  his  ears,  and  he  rings  the  changes 
unconscioHsly  on  the  same  words  in  a  sontecce,  like  the 
name  rhymes  in  a  couplet. 

Not  to  spin  out  this  discussion  too  much,  I  would  con- 
clude by  observing,  that  some  of  the  old  English  proee- 
writcrs  (who  were  not  poets)  are  the  best,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  poetical  in  the  favourable  sense. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of  the  old  divines,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  at  the  head  of  them.  There  is  a  flnBh 
like  the  dawn  over  bigwritingB;  the  sweetness  of  the  rose, 
the  freshneGB  of  the  morning  dew.  There  is  n.  softness 
in  his  style,  proceeding  from  the  tenderness  of  his  heart : 
but  his  bead  is  firm,  and  liis  band  is  &De,  Hie  materials 
are  as  finely  wrought  np  as  they  ace  original  ond  attrac- 
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.  themsolvcs.  Milton's  proso-st;lc  savoUFB  too 
much  of  poetry,  and,  a&  I  h&vo  already  hinted,  of  an 
imitation  of  the  Lutin.  Drjden's  ia  perfectly  unexcep- 
tiunabie,  and  a.  model,  in  eimplicity,  strength,  and  porspi- 
cuity,  for  the  suhjeuts  he  treated  of. 


Ore  Dreanis. 

Da.  SpuEZBBiMjin  treating  of  the  Phyiioloyy  of  the  Brahi^ 
liaethe  following  cnrious  paesago  : 

"  The  state  of  sonmambullsm  equally  provee  the  plurality 
of  the  organs.  Thia  is  the  state  of  incomplete  sleep, 
wherein  eeveral  organs  are  watching.  It  is  known  that 
tlie  brain  acts  upon  the  external  world  by  meana  of  voltm- 
^^  motion,  of  the  voice,  and  of  the  five  external  eeneee. 
Niiw,  if  in  sleeping  some  organH  be  active,  dreams  take 
place;  if  the  action  of  the  brain  bo  prnpagatcd  to  tho 
Hiuaclee,  there  follow  motions;  if  the  action  of  tho  bi'ain 
be  propagated  to  the  vocal  organs,  the  sleeping  person 
^lK«ks.  ludood,  it  ia  known  that  sleeping  jiersons  dream 
jnd  speak;  others  dream,  speak,  hear,  and  answer  ;  others 
■-lill  dream,  rise,  do  varioae  tilings,  and  walk.  This  latter 
-late  is  called  somnnmhulism,  that  is,  the  state  of  walking 
■iiiring  sleep.  Now,  as  the  ear  con  hear,  §o  the  eyes  may 
'•'■;,  while  the  other  organs  sleep;  and  there  are  facte 
iiiite  positive  which  prove  that  several  porsons  in  the 
■"ite  of  Bomnambuliam  have  seen,  but  always  with  open 
iiuB.  There  are  also  coavolsive  fits  in  whiohthe  patients 
-1 1  without  hearing,  and  vice  vena.     Some  aomnamhulists 

■  Ur.  Spiirzheira  publiitheii  iti  181S,  8vo.,  Obeerrationi  ear  la 
:  lirtBielitipe^  and  in  1820,  Svo.,  Etmi  Phibtaopliique  tur  t(i  Naturt 
'I'iraU  rf  liUrUeclnelU.  But  the  work  which  suggested  the  present 
'  ity  VM,  The  Fhgnognomkai  Sytleni  of  Dn.  Gail  and  Spwiheim, 
' '<itj«'  on  ufl  Jnotomieal  and  Fhyiiflogical  Ezantinalion  of  Iht 
>  'inu«  Sj/dem  in  gaierat,  and  of  the  llrain  i?i  parfiiruiar.  1815, 
Bat  compare  Easay  XII,  of  Semnd  Smea.— Ed. 
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do  tilings  of  which  they  are  not  capable  in  a  state  of 
tvatclung ;  and  dreaming  poreons  reason  Bometimes  better 
than  they  do  when  awake.  Ttia  phenomenon  is  not 
astottiBiiiiig,"  &c.' 

Thore  ia  here  a  very  BingDlni  mixing  up  of  the  flattest 
tnuHius  with  the  most  gratnitous  assumptianH ;  so  that 
the  one  being  told  with  great  gniTity,  and  the  other 
delivered  with  the  most  familiar  air,  one  is  puzzled  in  a 
cnrsury  perusal  to  distinguish  which  is  which.  This  is 
an  art  of  stultifying  the  reader,  like  that  of  the  jnggW) 
who  stows  you  some  iilain  matter-of-fact  experiment 
just  as  he  is  going  to  play  off  his  capital  trick.  The  mind 
is,  by  this  alternation  of  style,  thrown  off  its  guard  ;  and 
between  wondering  first  at  the  absurdity,  and  then  at  the 
superficiality  of  the  work,  becomes  almost  a  convert  to  it. 
A  thing  exceedingly  questionable  is  stated  so  roundly, 
yon  think  there  must  be  something  ia  it :  the  plainest  pro- 
position is  put  in  GO  doabtful  and  cantioua  a  manner,  yon 
conceive  the  writer  must  see  a  great  deal  farther  into  the 
subject  than  you  do.  You  mistmst  your  ears  and  eyes, 
and  are  in  a. fair  way  to  resign  the  use  of  your  under- 
standing. It  is  a  fine  style  of  mi/slifyinff.  Again,  it  is  the 
practice  with  the  German  school,  and  in  particular  with. 
Dr.  SpnrzUoim,  to  run  counter  to  common  sense  and  the 
best  authenticated  opinions.  They  must  always  be  more 
knowijig  than  everybody  else,  and  treat  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  modems,  much  in  the 
some  snpercilious  way.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
generally  that  people  see  with  their  eyes  ;  and  therefore  it 
is  stated  in  the  above  passage  as  a  discovery  of  the  author, 
"imparted  in  dreadful  secresy,"  that  sleep-walkers  always 
see  with  their  eyes  open.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
we  are  not  to  give  too  implicit  or  unqualified  an  assent  tn 
the  principle,  at  which  modem  philosophers  have  arrived 
with  some  pains  and  difficulty,  that  we  acquire  our  ideas 
'  P\t/iiogncmical  Syslmt  of  Drs.  GaS  a»d  Spurdin'm,  p.  217. 
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Fextomal  objects  through  the  Bcnecs.  The  Iranseendenlal  I 
sophiRts  wish  to  back  oat  of  that,  as  too  concInBive  and  I 
vell-defiiied  a  position.  The;  would  be  glad  to  throw 
the  whole  of  what  hae  been  done  on  this  question  into  J 
confusion  again,  in  order  to  begin  de  novo,  like  children 
vho  construct  houses  with  cards,  and  when  the  pack  is 
linilt  up,  shuffle  them  all  together  on  tho  table  again. 
These  intoUoctnal  Sjsipliuses  are  always  rolling  the  atone  | 
oE  knowledge  up  a  bill,  for  the  perverse  jileasuro  of 
roUing  it  down  again.  Having  gone  as  far  as  they  can  in 
the  direction  of  reason  and  good  sense,  rather  than  seem 
paGsivo  or  the  slaves  of  any  opinion,  they  turn  back  with 
It  wonderful  look  of  sagacity  to  all  sorts  nf  exploded 
prejudices  and  absurdity.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  let 
"tU  done  altine,  and  that  after  labouring  for  centuries  to 
remove  ignorance,  we  set  our  faces  with  the  most  n-ilful 
offlciousness  against  the  stability  of  knowledge.  The 
Ph^timjnomical  i^ygtem  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  full 
(if  this  sort  of  disgusting  cant.  We  are  still  only  to  | 
hdieve  in  ail  vmbelief — in  what  they  tell  us.  The  less 
credulous  we  are  of  other  things,  the  more  faith  we  shall 
liftTO  in  reserve  for  thom :  by  exhausting  our  stock  of 
eceptieism  and  caution  un  such  obvious  matters-of-fact  as 
tlat  people  always  see  with  their  eyes  open,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  swallow  their  crude  and  eitravagant  theotiea 
ohole,  and  not  be  astonished  at  "  the  phenomenon,  that 
persons  snmetinies  reason  better  asleep  than  awoke  I" 

I  have  alluded  to  this  passage  becanso  I  myself  am 
(<v  used  eo'mo  time  ago  to  be)  a  sleep-walker  ;  and  know 
liow  the  thing  is.  In  this  sort  of  disturbed,  nnsomid 
nlrap,  the  eye«  are  not  closed,  and  are  attracted  by  the 
lijtlit.  I  used  to  get  up  and  go  towards  the  window,  and 
uiilie  violent  efforts  to  tbrow  it  open.  Tho  air  in  some 
iiio!isnre  revived  me,  or  I  might  have  tried  to  fling  myself  . 
iiiL  1  saw  objects  indistinctly,  the  houses,  for  instance, 
f.uL'ingme  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street;  bat  still  it 
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was  some  time  before  I  could  recognise  them  or  recollect 
where  I  was  :  that  is,  I  was  still  asleep,  and  the  dimness 
of  my  Benses  (as  far  aa  it  prevailed)  was  occasioned  by 
the  greater  numbness  of  my  memory.  Thia  pLenomenon 
is  not  astonishing,  unless  we  choose  in  all  such  cases  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  for  in  fact,  it  is  the  mind 
that  sleeps,  and  the  senses  (so  to  speak)  only  follow  the 
esomple.  The  mind  dozes,  and  the  eyelids  close  in  con- 
sequence ;  wo  do  not  go  to  sleep  because  we  shut  our 
eyes.  I  can,  however,  speak  to  tho  fact  of  the  eyes  being 
open  when  their  sense  in  shut ;  or  rather,  when  wo  are 
unable  to  draw  just  inferences  from  it.  It  is  generally 
in  the  night-time,  indeed,  or  in  a  strange  place,  that  the 
circumstance  happens;  but  as  suon  as  the  light  dawns 
on  the  recollection,  the  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  the 
senses  clear  up.  The  eitemal  impression  is  made  before, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  after  we  are  awake ; 
but  it  does  not  loail  to  the  usual  ti'ain  of  associittioiiB 
connected  with  that  impression ;  e.  g.,  the  name  of  the 
street  or  town  whore  we  are,  who  lives  at  the  opposite 
house,  how  we  came  to  sleep  in  the  room  where  we  are, 
&c.  ;  all  which  are  ideas  belonging  to  our  waking  es' 
perience,  and  are  at  this  time  cut  off  or  greatly  disturbed 
by  sloop.  It  is  just  the  same  as  when  persons  recover 
from  a  swoon,  and  fix  their  eyes  unconsciously  on  those 
about  them,  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  recollect 
where  thoy  are.  Would  anyone  but  a  German  physi- 
ologist think  it  necessary  to  assure  us  that  at  this  time 
they  see,  but  with  their  eyes  open,  or  pretend  that  though 
they  have  lost  aU  memory  at  understanding  during  their 
fainting  fit,  their  minds  act  then  more  vigorously  and 
freely  than  ever,  because  they  are  not  distracted  by  out- 
ward impressions  ?  The  appeal  is  made  to  the  outward 
sense,  in  the  instances  we  have  seen ;  but  the  mind  is 
deaf  to  it,  because  its  functions  are  for  the  time  gone. 
It  ie  lidiouloos  to  pretend  with  this  author,  that  in  sleep 
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the  orgttDS  of  the  mind  rest,  while  others  e 
nctive :  it  might  as  well  be  pretended  that  in  xlecp  oue 
uye  wntches  while  the  other  is  shut.  The  stupor  is 
general :  the  facnltj  of  tbonght  itself  ie  impaired ;  and 
whatever  ideas  we  have,  instead  of  being  «<iii£ned  to  aaj 
particmhir  focnltj  or  the  impreESionit  of  any  ose  sense, 
and  invigiirated  thereby,  float  at  random  from  object  to 
^■Uect,  from  one  class  of  impreeeions  to  another,  wiUioat 
^^^Berence  or  controL  The  eonteious  or  connecting  link 
^^Bhreen  our  ideas,  which  forms  them  into  separate  groups 
^^W  compiirej)  different  parts  and  views  of  a  subject  to- 
geUier,  seems  to  be  that  which  is  principally  wanting  in 
deep;  so  that  any  idea  that  presents  itself  in  this  iLnari:hy 
of  the  mind  is  lord  of  the  ascendant  for  the  moment,  and 
is  driven  ont  by  the  next  ctn^gling  notion  that  comes 
•eroffl  it.  The  bundles  of  thought  are,  as  it  were,  nntied, 
loosened  from  a  common  centre,  and  drift  along  the 
stream  of  fancy  as  it  happens.  Hence  the  confusion  (not 
tbe  ooncentration  of  the  Unities)  that  contiDiiaUy  tabes 
place  in  this  state  of  half-perception.  The  mind  takes 
b  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  bnt  one  part  of  a  gnbject,  and 
therefore  cannot  correct  its  sodden  and  heterogeneous 
trsuBitions  from  one  momentary  impression  to  another  by 
« larger  grasp  of  understanding.  Thns  we  confound  oue 
pwson  with  another,  merely  from  some  accidental  coin- 
cidence, the  naroo  or  the  place  whore  we  have  seen  them, 
or  their  having  been  concerned  with  us  in  some  jiorticular 
trwisaction  the  evening  before.  They  lose  and  regain 
ilieir  proper  identity  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  in  this 
runbting  way ;  nor  are  we  able  (though  we  are  somewhat 
incredaloias  and  surprised  at  these  componnd  creations) 
b>  detect  the  error,  from  not  being  prepared  to  trace  the 
mme  connected  subject  of  thought  to  a  number  of  varying 
1  successive  ramifications,  or  to  form  the  idea  of  a 
Wo-  think  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  did  so  and  so; 
\,  from  a  second  &eo  coming  across  ua,  like  the  elided 
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of  a  magic  lantern,  it  w«b  not  he,  but  another  ;  then  some 
one  calls  him  by  his  right  name,  and  he  is  himsolf  again. 
We  are  little  shocked  at  those  grosB  contradictions  ;  for 
if  the  mind  was  capable  of  perceiving  them  in  all  their 
absurdity,  it  would  not  bo  liable  to  fall  into  thera.  It 
mns  into  them  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  hardly 
■f  them  when  made. 


That  'which  WHS  now  a  horso,  a  bear,  a,  cloud, 

Even  with  b,  thought  the  reek  lUslimna, 
And  moil's  it  indistinct  aa  viatcr  m  in  wntcr. 

The  difference,  so  far  then,  between  sleeping  and  waking 
seems  to  be,  that  in.  the  latter  we  have  a  greater  range  of 
conscions  recollections,  a  larger  discourse  of  reason,  and 
associate  ideas  in  longer  trains  and  more  as  they  are 
connected  one  with  another  in  the  order  of  nature; 
whereas  in  the  former,  any  two  impresaioEB,  that  meet  or 
are  alike,  join  comiuiny,  and  then  arc  piirted  again,  wiUi- 
ont  notice,  like  the  froth  from  the  wave.  So  in  madness, 
there  is,  I  should  apprehend,  the  same  tyranny  of  i 
imagination  over  the  judgment ;  that  is,  the  mind  has 
slipped  its  cable,  and  single  images  meet,  and  jostle,  and 
unite  suddenly  together,  withont  any  power  to  arrange 
or  compare  them  with  others  with  which  they  are  ct 
uected  in  the  world  of  reality.  Thoro  is  a  continual 
phantasmagoria :  whatever  shapes  and  colours  do; 
together  are  by  the  heat  and  violence  of  the  brain  re- 
ferred to  eitomal  nature,  without  regard  to  the  order  of 
time,  place,  or  circumstance.  From  the  same  want  of 
continuity,  we  often  forget  our  dreams  so  speedily :  if  we 
cannot  nttch  them  as  they  are  passing  out  at  the  door, 
we  never  set  eyes  on  them  again.  There  ia  no  clue  or 
thread  of  imagination  to  trace  them  by.  In  a  morning 
sometimes  we  have  had  a  dream  that  we  try  in  vain  to 
recollect;  it  is  gone,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  cloud. 
At  other  times  (so  ovaneacont  is  their  texture)  we  forget 
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we  b»v0  dreamt  at  all ;  and  at  these  times  the  mind 
racnis  to  hare  been  a  mere  blank,  and  sleep  presents  only 
iLTi  image  of  death.  Eenoe  has  arieen  the  famous  dispute, 
Witiia-  Ote  Bord  'thinks  aliBags  f — on  which  Mr.  Locke 
fiad  diSbreat  writers  have  bestowed  bu  much  tedious  and 
unprofitable  discussion ;  enmo  maintaining  that  the  mind 
WHS  like  a  watch  that  goes  continually,  though  more 
slowly  and  irregularly  at  one  time  than  another  ;  while 
the  oppoaite  party  contended  that  it  often  stopped  nlto- 
pther,  bringing  the  example  of  sound  sleep  as  an  argu- 
numt,  and  desiring  to  know  what  proof  we  could  have  of 
ihonghts  passing  through  the  mind,  of  which  it  was  itself 
porfectly  uiioonaoious,  and  retained  not  the  sliglitost 
rwollection.  I  graut,  we  often  sleep  bo  suimd,  or  have 
^iicli  faint  imagery  passing  through  the  brain,  that  if  we 
I  lake  by  degrees,  we  forget  it  altt^ether  :  wo  recollect 
'i:r  first  waking,  and  perhaps  some  imperfect  suggestions 
"i  fauoyjnat  before;  but  beyond  this,  all  is  more  ob- 
liriua.  But  I  have  observed  that  whenever  1  have  boon 
"iiked  np  suddenly,  and  not  left  to  myself  to  reciiver 
f^iiQ  this  state  of  mental  torpor,  I  have  been  always 
h''.tming  of  something,  i.e.,  thinking,  according  to  the 
'  Mjr  of  the  question.  Let  anyone  call  yon  at  any  time, 
LiiiB'ever  fast  asleep  you  may  bo,  you  make  out  their 
mice  in  the  first  surprise  to  bo  like  some  one's  yon  were 
linking  of  in  your  sleep.  Let  an  accidental  noise,  the 
Mling  of  something  in  the  next  room,  rouso  you  up,  you 
eDngtantly  find  something  to  associate  it  with,  or  translate 
il  hack  into  the  language  of  your  elumbering  thunghta. 
Ton  are  never  taken  completely  at  a  nonphis — summoned, 
■  it  were,  out  ofastate  of  nonexistence,     it  is  easy  for 

I  to  try  the  experiment  upon  himself;  that  is,  to 
nine  every  time  be  is  waked  up  suddenly,  so  that  his 
ing  and  sleeping  stikte  are  brought   into  immediate 

t,  vhether  be  has  not  in  all  such  cases  been  dreara- 
lething,  and  not  fairly  caught  napping.      For 


I 


I 
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myself,  I  think  I  can  speak  with  certainty.  It  wonld 
indeed  be  rathor  odd  to  awako  out  of  such  an  absolute 
privatioa  and  suspense  of  thought  as  is  contended  for 
by  the  partisans  of  the  contrary  theory.  It  would  be 
a  peep  into  the  grave,  a  consciousnese  of  death,  an  escape 
from  the  world  of  nonentity  ! 

The  vividness  of  our  impreasions  in  droaniB,  of  which 
80  much  baa  been  said,  seems  to  be  rather  apparent  thtin 
real ;  or,  if  this  mode  of  expression  should  be  objected  to 
as  unwarrantable,  rather  physical  than  mental.  It  is  a 
vapour,  a  fume,  the  effect  of  the  "  heat- oppressed  brain." 
The  imagination  gloats  over  an  idea,  and  doats  at  the 
same  time.  However  warm  or  brilliant  the  colouring  of 
these  cbangiitg  appearances,  they  vautBh  with  the  dawn. 
They  are  pat  out  by  our  waking  thoughts,  as  the  sun  puts 
oat  a  candle.  It  is  unlucky  that  we  sometimes  remember 
the  heroic  sentiments,  the  profound  discoveries,  the  witty 
repartees  we  have  uttered  in  our  sleep.  The  one  turn  to 
bombast^  the  others  ai'e  mere  truisms,  and  the  last  abso- 
lute noBBGnse.  Yet  we  clothe  them  certainly  with  a 
fancied  importance  at  the  moment.  This  seems  to  be 
merely  the  effervescence  of  the  blood  or  of  the  brain, 
physically  acting.  It  is  an  odd  thing  in  sleep,  that  we 
not  only  fancy  we  see  different  peraons,  and  talk  to  them, 
but  that  wo  hear  them  make  answers,  nnd  startle  ub  with 
an  observation  or  a  piece  of  news  ;  and  though  we  of 
course  pat  the  answer  into  their  mouths,  we  have  no  idea 
beforehand  what  it  will  bo,  and  it  takes  us  as  much  by 
surprise  as  it  would  in  reality.  This  kind  of  success^ 
ventriloquism  which  we  practise  upon  ourselves  may 
perbajH  bo  ia  some  measure  accounted  for  fi-om  the 
shortsightedness  and  incomplete  consciousness  which 
were  remarked  above  as    the  peculiar  character]  stios  of 


The  power  of  prophesying  oi 
sleep,  as  from  a  higher  and  i 


'eseeing  things  in  our 
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thoi^^  need  not  be  here  argued  npon«  There  is,  bow- 
evcr,ft  sort  of  profoiidity  in  sleep ;  and  it  may  be  nsefuUj 
owMwIted  as  an  oracle  in  this  way.  It  may  be  said  that 
tiie  folnntaiy  power  is  suspended,  and  things  come  npcm 
n  as  vnexpected  reTelations,  wbieb  we  keep  out  of  oar 
ftoo^iiB  at  oHher  times.  We  may  be  aware  of  a  danger 
tbt  yet  we  do  not  choose,  while  we  haTe  the  foil  com- 
mad  of  our  fucnlties,  to  acknowledge  to  onrselves :  the  im- 
pending event  will  thai  appear  to  nsasadream,  and  we  shall 
most  likely  find  it  verified  aftowaids.  Another  thing  of  no 
omJI  ecRiaeqiienoe  is^  that  we  may  scxnetimes  discover  our 
tidt,  and  afanost  nneonscioos  sentiments,  with  reBped  to 
persons  or  tinngs  in  the  same  way.  We  are  not  hypo- 
crites in  oar  sleep.  The  curb  is  tiken  off  from  our 
ptBsioBSi  and  our  imagination  wmnders  at  wilL  When 
ivike,  we  check  tJiese  rising  thon^ts,  and  £ui£y  we  have 
Aem  not.  In  dreams,  when  we  are  off  our  gnaid.  they 
Rtom  securely  and  imbiddfin.  We  may  make  this  nse  of 
the  iiifinnity  of  our  sleefdng  metunorphoBifi,  that  we  may 
repress  any  feelingH  of  this  sort  that  we  disapprore  in 
their  indpieDt  state,  and  detect,  ere  it  be  too  late,  an 
uniafiantahlp  antqiathy  or  fital  passian.  Infants  cannot 
disguise  tiieir  thoo^ts  from  odiers;  and  in  sleep  we 
levoal  €be  secret  to  onrselTeB. 

It  should  appear  that  I  have  never  been  in  lore,  for  the 
•BDe  reason.  I  never  dreim  of  the  fiiae  of  anyone  I  am 
pntiealaily  attached  to.  I  have  ihofo^i  aknost  to  agony 
of  the  same  person  far  years,  nearly  withont  oea^ng,  bo 
ai  to  have  her  face  always  before  me,  and  to  be  haunted 
liy  a  pexpetnal  eonscaonsness  of  disappointed  passian,  and 
yet  I  never  in  all  iiiat  time  dreamt  of  this  person  more 
Am  ODoe  or  twiee,  and  'Qaeai  not  vividly.  I  conoeive, 
fteR&ne,  iiiat  iliis  persevezanoe  of  the  iznagination  in  a 
frndeoB  track  nmst  have  been  owing  to  morticed  pride, 
ki  an  intense  desire  and  hope  of  good  in  the  abstract, 
ihmn  to  love,  vdiidi  I  **»*«'^^W  as  an  individnal  and 
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involuutary  passion,  ami  ivLich  therefore,  when  it  ie 
strong,  must  predominate  over  the  fancy  in  sleep.  I 
think  mjHelf  into  love,  and  dream  myself  out  of  it, 
I  shonld  have  made  a  very  bad  Endyniion,  in  this  sense ; 
for  all  the  time  the  heavenly  Goddess  was  shining  over 
mj  head,  I  should  never  have  had  a  thought  about  her. 
If  I  had  waited  and  found  her  gone,  I  might  Lave  been  in 
a  considerable  taking.  Coleridge  used  to  laugh  at  me  for 
my  want  of  the  faculty  of  dreaming ;  and  once,  on  my  • 
saying  that  I  did  not  like  the  preternatural  stories  in  the 
Arabian  NiijlUs  (for  the  comic  parts  I  love  dearly),  he 
said,  "  That  must  be  because  you  never  dream.  There  is 
a  class  of  poetry  built  on  this  foundation,  which  ie  surely 
iio  inconsiderable  part  of  our  nature,  since  we  are  asleep 
and  building  up  imaginations  of  this  sort  half  our  time," 
I  had  nothing  to  say  against  it :  it  was  one  of  his  con- 
jectural auhtletiea,  in  which  he  excels  all  the  persons  I 
evor  knew  ;  but  I  had  Bome  Batisfaction  in  finding  aftei^ 
wards  that  I  had  Bishop  Attorbuiy  expressly  on  my 
side  in  this  ij^uestion,  who  has  recorded  his  detestation 
,  of  Sinbaii  the  Sailor,  in  ttu  interesting  letter  to  Pope. 
Perhaps  he,  too,  did  not  dream ! 

Yet  I  dream  sometimes ;  I  dream  of  the  Louvre— JfiftM 
et  in  cate.  I  dreamt  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
that  the  old  scone  returned^that  I  looked  for  my, 
favourite  pictures,  and  found  tiiera  gone  or  erased.  The  . 
di'eam  of  my  youth  came  upon  mo ;  a  glory  and  a  visioii 
unutterable,  that  comes  no  more  but  in  darkness  and  lu 
sleep ;  my  heart  rose  up,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
lifted  up  my  voice  and  wept,  and  I  awoke,  I  also  dreamt 
a  little  while  ago,  that  I  was  reading  the  NeiB  Eloite  to 
an  old  friend,  and  came  to  the  concluding  passage  in , 
Julia's  farewell  letter,  which  had  mnch  the  same  efiect  ■ 
upon  me.  The  words  are,  "  Trap  heureute  d'acheter  au  prixi 
dema  vie  Ie  droit  rfe  I'aivier  iovjotirs  fans  crtine  et  de  te  Ie  di'ra' 
encore  une  foii,  arant  que  je  mettrs  !"     1  used  to  aob  over 
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tliisjMSBige  twenty  jeus  mgo;  and  in  this  dream  about  it 
^Mj,  I  seemed  to  Htc  these  twenty  yeais  over  again  in 
one  short  nKsnent !  I  do  not  dieam  ordinarilT :  and 
tiiere  are  people  who  never  ooold  see  anything  in  the 
Sem  EloUe.    Are  we  not  qnits ! 
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Ax  anthcH*  is  boond  to  write — ^well  or  ill,  wisely  or 
fix£fihly:  it  is  his  trade.  But  I  do  not  see  that  he  is 
boond  to  talk,  any  more  than  he  is  bound  to  danoe.  or  ride, 
orfenoe  bett»'  than  other  people.  Beading,  stody,  silence, 
thoo^t,  aie  a  bad  introdnction  to  loquacity.  It  would 
be  sooner  learnt  of  chambermaids  and  tapsters.  He 
imderslands  the  art  and  mystery  of  his  own  profession, 
winch  is  boc^Emaldng :  what  ri^t  has  anyone  to  expect 
or  require  him  to  do  more — to  make  a  bow  gracefolly  oa 
entoing  or  leaving  a  room,  to  make  love  charmingly,  or 
td  make  a  fartnne  at  all  ?  In  all  things  there  is  a  diTision 
(tf  labour.  A  lord  is  no  lees  anKRons  for  writing  ridi- 
cnkms  lore-letters,  nor  a  geaoisal  less  soccessfdl  for 
vinting  wit  and  honesty.  Why,  then,  may  not  a  poor 
iflthor  say  nothing,  and  yet  p&ss  muster  ?  Set  him  on  the 
top  of  a  stage-coach,  he  will  make  no  figure ;  he  is  ■wni' 
dboaor,  while  i^  slang-wit  fiicts  abont  as  fast  as  the  dnst. 
with  the  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  clatter  of  the  horses' 
beds :  put  him  in  a  ring  of  boxers,  he  is  a  poor  czeatnre — 

Aikd  of  his  part  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 

Introdnee  him  to  a  tea-party  of  nuUiners^  giil^  *^  ^^J 
are  ready  to  split  their  sides  with  laughing  at  him :  over 
ks  bottle,  he  is  dry :  in  the  drawing-room,  rode  or  awk- 
laid :  he  is  too  refined  lot  tlie  Tiilgar,  too  clownish  for 
tbe £»biflBalile  : — ^^he  is  ose  that  cannot  make  a  good 
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leg,  one  tlmt  cannot  eat  a  mess  of  broth  cleanly,  one  that 
cannot  ride  a  horse  nithont  spnr-galliag,  one  that  cannot 
Halnte  a  woman,  and  look  on  her  directly  :" — in  courts,  in 
camps,  in  town  and  country,  he  is  a  cypher  or  a  hntt :  be 
is  good  for  nothing  but  a  laaghing-etock  or  a  scarecrow. 
You  can  scarcely  get  a  word  out  of  hiin  for  love  or  money. 
He  knows  nothing.  He  has  no  notion  of  pleasure  or 
bueinoBS,  or  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world ;  be  does  not 
understand  cookery  (unless  he  is  a  doctor  in  divinity),  nor 
surgery,  nor  chemistry  (unless  he  is  a  quidnunc),  nor 
mechanics,  nor  husbandry  and  tillage  (unless  he  is  ae 
great  an  admirer  of  Tull's  Husbandry,  ajid  has  profited  as 
ninch  hy  it  as  the  philosopher  of  Botley) — no,  nor  music, 
painting,  the  drama,  nor  the  fine  arts  in  general. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  it  then,  my  good  sir,  that  he  does 
understand,  or  know  anything  about  f" 

"BOOKS,  TENDS,  BOOKS!" 

"  What  books  ?" 

"  Not  receipt-books,  Madona,  nor  acconnt-hooks,  nor 
books  of  pharmacy,  or  the  veterinary  art  (they  belong  to 
their  respective  callings  and  handicrafts),  hut  booke  of 
liberal  taste  and  general  knowledge." 

'■  What  do  you  mean  by  that  general  knowledge  which 
implies  not  a  knowledge  of  things  in  general,  but  an 
ignorance  (by  your  own  account)  of  every  one  In  par- 
ticnlar :  or  by  that  liberal  taste  which  scorns  the  pursnits 
and  acquirements  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  succession, 
and  is  confined  exclusively,  and  by  way  of  excellence,  to 
what  nobody  takes  an  interest  in  but  yourself,  and  a  few 
idlers  like  yourself?  Is  this  what  the  critics  mean  by 
the  bellee-leitrei,  and  the  study  of  humanity?" 

Book- knowledge,  in  a  word,  then,  is  knowledge  commu- 
nicdlile  by  hook* :  and  it  is  general  and  liberal  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  inteUigible  and  interesting  on  the  bare 
suggestion.  That  to  which  anyone  feels  a  romantio 
attoclunent.  merely  from  finding  it  in  a  book,  must  be 
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interesting  in  itself :  that  wLidi  he  constantly  forme  & 
Miely  HQil  entire  conoepticin  of,  from  seeing  a,  few  marks 
and  Kratchee  upon  paper,  must  be  taken  from  common 
aatnre:  that  which,  the  first  time  you  moot  nith  it,  & 
npon  the  attontion  as  a  cnriouB  speculation,  most  exercise 
t^  general  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  There  ore 
tertain  broader  aspects  of  society  and  views  of  things  ci 
HMD  to  every  subject,  and  more  or  lees  cognisable  to  every 
mind;  and  theae  the  scholar  treats,  and  fonudB  his  claims 
to  general  attention  upon  them,  withont  being  chai^eablo 
nitk  pedantry.  The  minnto  descriptions  of  tiBhiag-tacklo, 
«(  baits  and  flies  in  WaUmit  Oomplele  Angler,  make  that 
work  a  great  favourite  with  sportsmen :  tbe  alloy  of  an 
uatahle  bnmanity,  and  the  modest  bat  touching  descrip- 
liunE  of  &miliar  incidents  and  mral  objects  scattered 
thtough  it,  have  mode  it  an  equal  favourite  with  every 
ri»der  of  taste  and  feeling.  Moidaupu^'s  Estaijs,  Diheorth'x 
Spdliitg  B>Mtk,  and  Feam't  Treatite  on  diiilinijent  Ite- 
MoiWfTii,  are  all  equally  books,  but  not  eijually  adapted 
for  all  claesQG  of  readers.  The  two  last  are  of  no  use  but 
U  Bohooluastera  and  lawyers :  bnt  the  first  is  a  work  we 
iMy  toconunend  to  anyone  to  read  who  has  ever  thought 
nt  oil,  or  who  would  ieam  to  think  justly  on  any  subject. 
Pereons  of  different  trades  and  professions — the  mechanic, 
'Im  shopkeeper,  the  medical  practitioner,  the  artist,  &a., 
-■■■^y  all  have  great  knowledge  and  ingoniiity  in  their 
■  vtral  vocations,  the  details  of  which  will  be  very  edify- 
'N^  to  themselves,  anif  just  as  incomprehensible  to  their 
'  "ighbc'iirs :  but  over  and  above  this  professional  and 
'  I  liaicttl  knowledge,  they  mnst  be  supposed  to  have  a 
^ii.'k  of  common  sense  and  common  feeling  to  furnish 
ilijucts  for  common  conversation,  or  to  give  them  any 
j.iwnre  in  each  other's  company.  It  is  to  this  common 
:  '<'k  i>f  ideas,  spread  over  the  surface,  or  striking  its  roots 
i-  the  very  centre  of  society,  that  the  popular  writer 
jieols,  and  not  in  vain  ;  for  he  finds  readers.     It  is  of 
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this  finer  essence  of  wiHlom  and  hmnaaity  "ertherial 
mould,  sky-tinctored,"  that  books  of  the  better  sort  are 
made.  They  contain  the  language  of  thotight.  It  must 
happen  that,  in  the  conree  of  time  and  the  Tariety  of 
human  capacity,  some  perGons  mil  have  etruck  ont  finer 
obBerralions,  reflections,  and  eentimeDts  than  others. 
These  they  have  coumiitted  to  books  of  memory,  have 
bequeathed  as  a  lasting  legacy  to  posterity :  and  such 
persons  have  become  standard  authors.  We  risit  at  the 
shrine,  drink  in  some  measure  of  the  inspiration,  and 
cannot  easily  "  breathe  in  other  air  tees  pure,  accastomed 
to  immortal  fruits."  Are  we  to  be  blamed  for  this 
because  the  vnlgar  and  illiterate  do  not  always  understand 
us '!  The  fiiult  is  rather  in  them  who  are  "  confined  and 
cabin'd  in  "  each  in  their  own  particular  sphere  and  a 
partment  of  ideas,  and  have  not  the  same  refined  medium 
of  commnnication  or  abstracted  topics  of  discourse. 
Bring  a  iiiiraber  of  literary,  or  of  illiterate  persons  to- 
gether, i)erfoct  strangers  to  each  other,  and  see  which 
party  will  make  the  best  company,  "  Verily,  we  have  o 
reward."  We  have  made  our  election,  and  have  no  reason 
to  repent  it,  if  we  wore  wise.  But  the  misfortune  is,  we 
wish  to  have  all  the  advantages  on  one  side.  We  grudge, 
and  eanuot  reconcile  it  to  ourselves,  that  unyone  ''should 
go  about  to  cozen  fortune,  without  the  stamp  of  lesTning  [" 
We  think  "  because  we  are  tcholart,  there  shall  be  ao 
more  cakes  and  ale  1"  We  don't  know  how  to  account  for 
it,  that  barmaids  should  gossip,  or  ladies  whisper, 
bnllies  roar,  or  fools  laugh,  or  knaves  thrive,  without 
having  gone  through  the  same  course  of  select  study  that 
we  have !  This  vanity  is  propostotous,  and  carries  its  own' 
punishment  with  it.  Hooks  am  a  world  in  themselves,  it 
is  true ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  world.  The  world  it- 
self is  n  volume  lorgix  than  all  tho  libraries  in  it. 
Learning  is  a  sacred  deposit  from  the  experience  of  ag 
but  it  has  not  put  all  I'utin'o  i-x|inrii!Uco  ou  the  shelf,  op 
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debarred  the  common  herd  of  mankind  from  the  nse  of 
&eir  hands,  tongues,  eyes,  ears,  or  understandings.  Taste 
is  a  loxoiy  for  the  privileged  few :  bnt  it  would  be  hard 
upon  those  who  have  not  the  same  standard  of  refinement 
in  their  own  minds  that  we  suppose  ourselves  to  have,  if 
this  should  prevent  them  from  having  recourse,  a^  usual, 
to  their  old  frolics,  coarse  jokes,  and  horse-play,  and 
getting  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world,  with  such 
homely  sayings  and  shrewd  helps  as  they  may.  Happy 
is  it,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep, 
and  perform  their  several  tasks,  and  do  as  they  like  with- 
out us — caring  nothing  for  our  scribblings,  our  carpings, 
and  our  quibbles ;  and  moving  on  the  same,  in  spite  of 
our  fine-spun  distinctions,  fantastic  theories,  and  lines  of 
demarcation,  which  are  like  chalk-figures  drawn  on  ball- 
room floors  to  be  danced  out  before  morning !  In  the 
field  opposite  the  window  where  I  write  this,  there  is  a 
country-girl  picking  stones :  in  the  one  next  it,  there  are 
several  poor  women  weeding  the  blue  and  red  flowers  from 
the  com:  farther  on,  are  two  boys,  tending  a  flock  of 
sheep.  What  do  they  know  or  care  about  what  I  am 
writing  about  them,  or  ever  will  ? — or  what  would  they  be 
the  better  for  it,  if  they  did  ?     Or  why  need  we  despise 

The  wretched  slave, 
Who  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  the  set, 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave  ? 

Is  not  this  life  as  sweet  as  writing  Ephemerides  ?  But 
we  put  that  which  flutters  the  brain  idly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  is  heard  no  more,  in  competition  with  nature, 
which  exists  everywhere,  and  lasts  always.  We  not  only 
imderrate  the  force  of  nature,  and  make  too  much  of  art 
-—but  we  also   overrate  our  own  accomplishments  and 

D 
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advantages  derived  &om  art.  In  tbG  preeonce  of  clownieh 
ignorance,  or  of  poraonB  wilhont  any  great  pretensions, 
real  or  affected,  wg  are  veiy  much  inclined  to  take  opon 
oufselves,  oa  the  virtniil  repreeentatiTes  of  ecience,  art, 
and  literatnre.  We  have  a  strong  itch  to  ehoir  off  and  do 
the  hdhonrR  of  civilization  for  all  the  great  men  whose 
works  we  have  ever  read,  and  whose  names  onr  auditors 
hare  never  heard  of,  as  noblemen's  lacqneys,  in  the 
absence  of  their  moetere,  give  theiuselvea  aire  of  superiority 
over  everyone  else.  But  thongb  we  have  read  Congrevo, 
a  stage-coachman  may  be  an  over-match  for  os  in  ' 
though  we  are  deep-versed  in  the  excellence  of  Shak- 
Bpearo's  colloqnial  style,  a  village  beldam  may  ontsoold 
OB :  thongb  we  have  read  Macbiavel  in  the  original  Halian, 
we  may  be  easily  outwitted  by  a  clown :  and  thoagb  wb 
have  cried  oar  eyes  out  over  the  Nete  Eloige,  a  poor  shep- 
herd-lad, who  hardly  knows  how  to  spell  his  own  ni 
may  "  tell  hie  tale,  under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale,"  and 
prove  a  more  thriving  wooer.  What  then  is  the  advantage 
we  possess  over  the  meanest  of  the  mean  ?  Why  this, 
that  we  have  leai  Congreve,  Shakspeare,  Machiavel,  ths 
Neui  Eloiie;- — not  that  we  are  to  have  their  wit,  genius, 
shrewdnees,  or  meltiDg  tenderness. 

From  speculative  pursuits  we  must  be  satisfied  i 
speculative  benefits.  From  reading  too,  we  learn  to 
write.  If  we  have  had  the  pleasnre  of  studying  the 
highest  models  of  perfection  in  their  kind,  and  can  hope 
to  leave  anything  onrselves,  however  slight,  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  model,  or  even  a  good  copy  in  its  way,  we  may 
think  onrselves  pretty  well  off,  without  engrossing  all  the 
privil^es  of  learning,  and  all  the  blessings  of  ignoranoe 
into  the  bargain. 

It  has  been  mode  a  question  whether  there  have  not 
been  individnals  in  common  life  of  greater  talents  and 
powers  of  mind  than  the  most  celebrated  writers — whether, 
for  ioBtaiioe,  each  or  each  a  Liverpool  merchant,  or  Man- 
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Chester  mannfactarer,  was  not  a  more  sensible  man  than 
Montaigne,  of  a  longer  reach  of  understanding  than  the 
Yisconnt  of  St.  Albans.     There  is  no  saying,  unless  some 
of  these  illnstrions  obscure  had  communicated  their  im- 
portant discoveries  to  the  world.     But  then  they  would 
have  been  authors !     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  set  of 
critics  who  fall  into  the  contrary  error ;  and  suppose  that 
unless  the  proof  of  capacity  is  laid  before  all  the  world, 
the  capacity  itself  cannot  exist';  looking  upon  all  those 
who  have  not  commenced  authors,  as  literally  '*  stocks  and 
st(me8,  and  worse  than  senseless  things."     I  remember 
trying  to  conyince  a  person  of  this  class,  that  a  young 
lady,  whom  he  knew  nothing  of,  the  niece  of  a  celebrated 
authoress,'  had  just  the  same  sort  of  fine  tact  and  ironical 
torn  in  conversation,  that  her  relative  had  shown  in  her 
writings  when  young.     The  only  answer  I  could  get  was 
an  incredulous  smile,  and  the  observation  that  when  she 
wrote  anything  as  good  as  Evdina^  or  Cecilia,  he  might 
think  her  as  clever.     I  said  all  I  meant  was,  that  she  had 
the  same  family  talents,  and  asked  whether  he  thought 
that  if  Miss  Bumey  had  not  been  very  clever,  as  a  mere 
girl,  before   she  wrote  her  novels,  she  would  ever  have 
written  them  ?     It  was  all  in  vain.     He  still  stuck  to  his 
text,  and  was  convinced  that  the  niece  was  a  little  fool 
compared  to  her  aunt  at  the  same  age;  and  if  he  had 
known  the  aunt  formerly,  he  would  have  had  just  the  same 
opinion  of  her.    My  friend  was  one  of  those  who  have  a 
settled  persuasion  that  it  is  the  book  that  makes   the 
aatiior,  and  not  the  author  the  book.     That's  a  strange 
opinion  for  a   great  philosopher  to  hold.     But  he  wilfully 
fihuts  his  eyes  to  the  germs  and  indistinct  workings  of 
genius,  and  treats  them  with  supercilious  indifference,  till 
they  stare  him  in  the  face  through  the  press ;  and  then 
takes  cognisance  only  of  the  overt  acts  and  published 
evidence.     This  is  neither  a  proof  of  wisdom,  nor  the  way 

^  Mis3  Bumey. — Ed. 
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to  be  wise.  It  is  partly  pedantry  and  prejudice,  and  partly 
feebleness  of  judgment  and  want  of  magnanimity.  ~ 
dare  as  little  commit  himEelf  on  the  cliaracteT  of  books,  as 
of  individnalfi,  till  they  are  stamped  by  the  public.  If  yoa 
show  him*ny  work  for  his  approbation,  he  asks,  "  Whose 
18  the  snperecription  ?"  - — lie  judges  of  genius  by  its 
shadow,  reputation — of  the  metal  by  tbo  coin.  He  is  just 
the  reverse  of  another  person  whom  I  know — for, 
Godwin  never  allows  a  particle  rf  merit  to  anyone  till  it 
is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  world,  Coleridge  withholds 
his  tribute  of  applause  from  every  person  in  whom  imy 
mortal  but  himself  can  descry  the  least  glimpse  of  ander- 
standing.  He  would  bo  thought  to  look  faxthor  into  a 
millstone  than  anybody  else.  He  would  bavo'  others  see 
with  his  eyes,  and  take  their  opinions  from  bin 
in  spite  of  tbeir  senses.  The  more  obscure  and  defective 
the  indications  of  merit,  the  greater  his  sagacity  and 
candour  in  being  the  first  to  point  them  ont  lie  lodba 
upon  what  he  nicknames  a  man  of  genius,  but  as  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils,  and  the  clay  in  the  potter's  bands.  If  any 
snch  inert,  unconscious  mass,  under  the  fostering  cara  of 
the  modern  Fromethens,  is  kindled  into  life, — begins  to 
see,  speak,  and  move,  so  as  to  attract  the  notico  of  other 
people, — our  jealous  jwtromser  of  latent  worth  in  that  caaa 
throws  aside,  scorns,  and  hates  his  ovm  handiwork ;  and 
deserts  his  intellectnal  ofepring  from  the  moment  they 
can  go  alone  and  shift  for  themselves. — But  to  pass  on  to 
onr  more  immediate  subject 

The  conversation  of  authora  is  not  so  good  as  might  be 
imagined :  but,  snch  as  it  is  (and  with  rure  exceptions)  it 
is  better  than  any  otlier.  The  proof  of  which  is,  tha^ 
when  you  are  u$cd  to  it,  yon  cannot  pot  np  with  any  otfatf. 
That  of  mixed  company  becomes  utterly  iutolerable — yon. 
cannot  sit  out  a  common  tea  and  card  party,  at  least,  if] 
they  pretend  to  talk  at  all.  Ton  ate  obliged  : 
to  cat  all  yonr  old  aoquaintances  who  an  not  om  /ajt 
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the  prevailing  and  most  smartly  contested  topics,  who  are 
not  imbued  with  the  high  gusto  of  criticism  and  virtii. 
Ton  cannot  bear  to  hear  a  friend  whom  yon  have  not  seen 
f(Hr  many  years,  tell  at  how  much  a  yard  he  sells  his  laces 
and  tapes,  when  he  means  to  move  into  his  next  house, 
when  he  heard  last  from  his  relations  in  the  coimtry, 
whether  trade  is  alive  or  dead,  or  whether  Mr.  Such-a-one 
gets  to  look  old.  This  sort  of  neighbourly  gossip  will 
not  go  down  after  the  high-raised  tone  of  literary  con- 
versation. The  last  may  be  absurd,  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  full  of  turbulence  and  heartburnings ;  but  it  has  a 
zest  in  it  which  more  ordinary  topics  of  news  or  family 
afl^rs  do  not  supply. 

Neither  will  the  conversation  of  what  we  understand  by 

gentlemen  and  men  of  fashion,  do  after  that  of  men  of 

letters.    It  is  flat,  insipid,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  in  the 

comparison.     They  talk  about  much  the  same  things — 

pictnres,  poetry,  politics,  plays ;  but  they  do  it  worse,  and 

at  a  sort  of  vapid  secondhand.     They,  in  fact,  talk  out  of 

newspapers  and  magazines,  what  we  write  there.     They  do 

not  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  subjects  they  affect  to 

handle  with  an  air  of  fashionable  condescension,  nor  have 

they  the  same  knowledge  of  them,  if  they  were  ever  so 

much  iij  earnest  in  displaying  it.     If  it  were  not  for  the 

wine  and  the  dessert,  no  author  in  his  senses  would  accept 

an  invitation  to  a  well-dressed  dinner-party,  except  out  of 

pnre  good-nature  and  unwillingness  to  disoblige  by  his 

lefiisaL     Persons  in  high  life  talk  almost  entirely  by  rote. 

There  are  certain  established  modes  of  address,  and  certain 

answers  to  them  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  point 

of  etiquette.     The  studied  forms  of  politeness  do  not  give 

the  greatest  possible  scope  to  an  exuberance  of  wit  and 

&Dcy.     The  fear  of  giving  offence  destroys  sincerity,  and 

without   sincerity   there   can   be   no   true   enjoyment  of 

society,  nor  unfettered  exertion  of  intellectual  activity. 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  with  the  great 
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are  hardly  considered  as  conversablo  peraons  in  literary 
Bociety.  Tlioy  are  not  to  be  talked  with,  any  mora  than 
puppets  or  eohoea.  Thay  huTe  no  opinions  but  what  will 
please  ;  and  you  naturally  turn  away,  as  a  waste  of  time 
and  words,  irom  attending  to  a  person  who  just  before 
assented  to  what  yon  said,  and  whom  you  find  the  moment 
after,  from  something  that  unexpectedly  or  perhaps  by 
design  drops  from  him,  to  he  of  a  totally  different  way  <rf 
thinldug.  This  hish-Jighling  is  not  regarded  as  foil  play 
among  scientiSc  men. 

Aa  faahiDnable  conversation  is  a  sacrifice  to  politenes 
BO  the  conversation  of  low  life  ia  nothing  but  rudeness. 
They  contradict  you  without  giving  a  reason,  or  if  tl 
do,  it  is  a  very  had  one — swear,  talk  loud,  repeat  the  same 
thing  fifty  times  over,  get  to  calling  names,  and  from 
words  proceed  to  blows.  You  cannot  make  companions 
of  servanta,  or  persons  ia  nn  inferior  station  in  life.  You 
may  tali  to  them  on  matters  of  business,  and  what  they 
have  to  do  for  you  (as  lords  talk  to  bruisers  on  subjocta 
of  fariqi,  or  conntiy  squires  to  their  grooma  on  horae- 
racing),  but  out  of  that  narrow  sphere,  to  any  general 
topic,  you  cannot  lead  them  ;  the  conversation  soon  Be 
and  you  go  back  to  the  old  question,  or  are  obliged  to 
break  up  the  sitting  for  want  of  ideas  in  common. 

The  conversation  of  authors  ia  hotter  than  that  of  most 
professions.  It  is  better  than  that  of  lawyers,  who  talk 
nothing  but  douhle  enleitdre — than  that  of  physicians,  who 
tallc  of  the  approaching  deaths  of  the  College,  or  ths 
marriage  of  some  now  practitioner  with  some  rich  widow 
— thau  tbat  of  divines,  who  talk  of  the  last  place  they 
dined  at — than  that  of  University-men,  who  moke  stale 
puns,  repeat  the  refose  of  London  newsjiapers,  and  affect 
an  ignorance  of  Greek  and  mathematics;  it  is  better  than 
that  of  players,  who  talk  of  nothing  but  the  green-room, 
and  rehearse  the  scholai',  the  wit,  or  the  fine  gentleman, 
like  a  part  on  the  stage  ;  or  than  that  of  ladies,  who,  what- 
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ever  yon  talk  of^  ilimk  of  nothing,  and  expect  joa  to  think 
of  nothing,  bnt  themselves.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  a 
oonyersation  with  women  in  company.  It  is  thought  a 
piece  of  rudeness  to  differ  from  them :  it  is  not  qnite  £tdr 
to  ask  them  a  reason  for  what  they  say.  Ton  are  afraid 
of  pressing  too  hard  upon  them :  but  where  you  cannot 
differ  openly  and  nnreserredly,  you  cannot*  heartily  agree. 
It  is  not  so  in  France.  There  the  women  talk  of  things 
in  general,  and  reason  better  than  the  men  in  this  country. 
They  are  mistresses  of  the  intellectual  foils.  They  are 
adepts  in  all  the  topics.  They  know  what  is  to  be  said 
for  and  against  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  are  lively  and 
full  of  mischief  into  the  bargain.  They  are  very  subtle. 
They  put  you  to  your  trumps  immediately.  Tour  logic 
is  more  in  requisition  even  than  your  gallantry.  You 
must  argue  as  well  as  bow  yourself  into  tibe  good  graces 
of  these  modem  amazons.  What  a  situation  for  an 
Englishman  to  be  placed  in !  ^ 

The  fault  of  literary  conversation  in  general  is  its  too 
great  tenaciousness.  It  fastens  upon  a  subject,  and  will 
not  let  it  go.  It  resembles  a  battle  rather  than  a  skirmish, 
and  makes  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Perhaps  it  does  this  from 
necessity,  from  a  consciousness  of  wanting  the  more 
lEamiliar  graces,  the  power  to  sport  and  trifle,  to  touch 
lightly  and  adorn  agreeably,  every  view  or  turn  of  a 
question  en  passant,  as  it  arises.  Those  who  have  a  repu- 
tation to  lose  are  too  ambitious  of  shining,  to  please.  ''  To 
excel  in  conversation,"  said  an  ingenious  man,  *'  one  must 
not  be  always  striving  to  say  good  things:  to  say  one 
good  thing,  one  must  say  many  bad,  and  more  indifferent 

*  The  topics  of  metaphysical  argument  having  got  into  female 
floeiety  in  France,  ia  a  proof  how  much  they  must  have  been 
discussed  there  generally,  and  how  unfounded  the  charge  is  which 
we  Bring  against  them  of  excessive  thoughtlessness  and  frivolity. 
The  French  (taken  all  together)  are  a  more  sensible,  reflecting, 
•ad  better  informed  people  than  the  English.    [1825.] 
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0DC3."  This  detiire  to  ehine  without  the  menus  at  hand, 
often  makes  men  silent: — 

Tho  fi^ac  or  being  eilemt  striken  us  duuib. 

A  writer  who  haa  heen  accustomed  to  take  a  connected 
view  of  a  difficult  question  and  to  work  it  out  gradnally  in 
all  its  bearings,  may  be  very  deficient  in  that  qiiii^knesB 
and  ease  which  men  of  the  world,  who  aro  in  tho  habit  of 
hearing  a  variety  of  opinions,  who  pick  np  an  obserTation 
on  one  subject,  and  another  on  another,  and  who  care 
abont  none  any  farther  than  the  passing  away  of  an  idle 
hour,  usually  acquire.  Ait  author  has  studied  a  particnlar 
point— he  has  read,  he  has  inquired,  ho  has  thought  a 
great  deal  npon  it :  he  is  not  contented  to  take  it  up 
caBoaliy  in  common  with  others,  to  throw  out  a  hint,  to 
propose  on  objection  :  he  will  either  remain  silent,  nneasy, 
and  dissatisfied,  or  he  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go 
through  with  it  to  tho  end.  He  is  for  taking  the  whole 
reBponsibility  ujion  himself.  He  would  he  thought  to 
understand  the  subject  better  than  others,  or  indeed  would 
show  that  nobody  else  knows  anything  about  it.  There 
are  always  three  or  four  points  on  which  the  literary  novioo 
at  his  first  outset  in  life  fancies  he  can  enlighten  every 
company,  and  bear  down  all  opposition  :  but  he  is  cured 
of  this  qnixotic  and  pugnacious  spirit,  as  he  goes  more 
into  the  world,  where  he  finds  that  there  are  other  opinions 
and  other  pretensions  to  bo  odjusted  besides  his  own. 
When  this  asperity  wears  off,  and  a  certain  schotastio 
precocity  is  mellowed  down,  the  conversation  of  men  of 
letters  becomes  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Men  of 
the  world  have  no  fised  principles,  no  groundwork  of 
thought :  mere  scholars  have  too  much  an  object,  a  theory 
always  in  view,  to  which  they  wrest  everything,  and  not 
unfrequently,  common  sense  itself.  By  mixing  with 
society,  they  rub  ofi'  their  hardness  of  manner,  and  imprac- 
ticable, offensive  singularity,  while  they  retain  a  greater 
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depth  and  coberence  of  understanding.     There  is  more  to 
be  learnt  from  them  than  from  their  books.     This  was  a 
remark  of  Eousseau's,  and  it  is  a  very  true  one.     In  the 
confidence  and  unreserve  of  private  intercourse,  they  are 
more  at  liberty  to  say  what  they  think,  to  put  the  subject 
in  different  and  opposite  points  of  view,  to  illustrate  it 
more  briefly  and  pithily  by  familiar  expressions,  by  an 
appeal  to  individual  character  and  personal  knowledge — 
to  bring  in  the  limitation,  to  obviate  misconception,  to 
state  difficulties  on  their  own  side  of  the  argument,  and 
answer  them  as  well  as  they  can.     This  would  hardly 
agree  with  the  prudery,  and  somewhat  ostentatious  claims 
of  authorship.     Dr.  Johnson's  conversation  in  Boswell's 
Life  is  much  better  than  his  published'  works  :  and  the 
fragments  of  the  opinions  of  celebrated  men,  preserved  in 
their  letters  or  in  anecdotes  of  them,  are  justly  sought 
after  as  invaluable  for  the  same  reason.     For  instance, 
what  a  fund  of  sense  there  is  in  Grimm's  Memoirs !     We 
thus  get  at  the  essence  of  what  is  contained  in  their  more 
laboured  productions,  without  the  affectation  or  formality. 
Argument,  again,  is  the  death  of  conversation,  if  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  :  but  discussion  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  thing,   where   you  advance  and   defend  your 
opinions  as  far  as  you  can,  and  admit  the  truth  of  what  is 
objected  against  them  with  equal   impartiality  :  in  short, 
where  you  do  not  pretend  to  set  up  for  an  oracle,  but 
freely  declare  what  you  really  know  about  any  question, 
or  suggest  what  has  struck  you  as  throwing  a  new  light 
upon  it,  and  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.     This  tone 
of  conversation  was  well  described  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when 
be  said  of  some  party  at  which  he  had  been  present  the 
night  before — "  We  had  a  good  talk,  sir !"     As  a  general 
rule,  there  is  no  conversation  worth  anything  but  between 
friends,  or  those  who  agree  in  the  same  leading  views  of  a 
subject.     Nothing  was  ever  learnt  by  either  side  in  a  dis- 
pute.   You  contradict  one  another,  will  not  allow  a  grain  of 
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eense  in  what  your  adversary  adrnncea,  are  blind  to  what- 
ever makes  agaiuBt  yonrBelf,  dare  not  look  the  qneBtioa 
fairly  in  the  face,  so  that  you  caunot  avail  yourself  even 
of  your  real  advantages,  isBist  must  on  what  you  feel  to 
be  the  weakest  points  of  your  argument,  and  get  more  ancl 
more  absurd,  dogmatical,  and  violent  every  momenta  Dis- 
putes for  victory  generally  end  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  all 
parties ;  and  the  one  recorded  in  GU  Blag  breaks  up  just 
Bs  it  ought.  I  once  kue^  a  very  ingenious  man,  than 
whom,  to  take  him  in  the  way  of  common  chit-chat  or  fire- 
Bide  gossip,  no  one  could  be  more  entertaining  or  rational. 
He  would  make  an  apt  classical  quotation,  propose  an  ex- 
planation of  a  curious  passage  in  Shakspeare'B  Vetiua  and 
Adonis,  detect  a  raetaphysical  error  in  Locke,  would  infer 
the  volatilily  of  tjje  French  character  from  the  chapter  in 
Sterne  where  the  Count  mistakes  the  feigned  name  <^ 
Yorick  fur  a  proof  of  his  being  the  identical  imaginary 
character  in  Hamlet  (^Et  voun  etas  rorwft .')— thus  oon- 
founding  words  with  things  twice  over — but  let  a  differenoe 
of  opinion  be  once  hitched  in,  and  it  was  all  over  with  him. 
His  only  object  from  that  time  was  to  shut  out  common 
sense,  and  to  be  proof  against  conviction.  He  would 
argue  the  most  ridiculous  point  (such  as  that  there  were 
two  original  languages)  for  hours  together,  nay,  through 
the  horologe.  You  would  uot  suppose  it  was  the  same 
person.  He  was  like  an  obstinate  runaway  horse,  that 
takes  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  becomes  mischievous  and 
unmanageable.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  one  thing — 
not  to  admit  a  single  particle  of  what  anyone  else  said  for 
or  i^ainst  him.  It  was  all  the  diSureuce  between  a  man 
drunk  and  sober,  sane  or  mad.  It  is  the  same  when  he 
once  gets  the  pen  in  his  bond.  He  has  been  trying  to 
prove  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life,  viz.,  that  the  Bom-bons  have  the  same  right  to  the 
throne  of  France  that  the  Brunswick  family  have  to  the 
throne  of  Englantl.    Many  people  think  there  is  a  want  of 
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or  a  ivant  of  nnderstandiiig  in  lliis.  Tbere  is 
neither.  But  he  will  persist  in  an  argutneut  to  tho  lost 
pinch ;  he  will  yield,  in  absurdity,  to  no  man ! 

This  iitigioua  humour  is  bad  enough :  lint  there  ia  one 
character  still  worse — that  of  a  person  who  goes  into 
company,  not  to  contradict,  but  to  talk  al  yon.  This  is  I 
the  greatest  niuBance  in  civilised  society.  Buch  a  jiereon 
does  not  come  armed  to  defend  himself  at  all  points, 
but  to  unsettle,  if  he  can,  and  throw  a  slur  on  all  your  i 
iavoorite  opinions.  If  he  Las  a  notion  that  anyone  in  * 
the  room  is  fond  of  poetry,  ho  immediately  volxmteera  a  ' 
contemptuous  tirade  against  the  idle  jinglo  of  verse.  If 
he  euspecte  you  have  a  delight  in  pictures,  he  endeavours, 
not  by  feir  argument,  but  by  a.  side-wind,  to  put  you  out 
of  conceit  with  so  frivolous  an  art,  If  you  have  a  taste 
for  music,  he  does  not  thint;  much  good  is  to  be  dono  by 
this  tickling  of  tho  ears.  If  you  speak  in  praise  of  »  I 
comedy,  he  does  Bot  see  tho  use  of  wit :  if  you  say  you 
have  been  to  a  tragedy,  he  shakes  his  head  at  this  mockery 
of  human  misery,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
He  tries  to  find  out  beforehand  whatever  it  is  that  you 
take  a  particular  pride  or  pleasure  in,  that  he  may  annoy 
yonr  self-love  in  the  tenderest  point  (as  if  he  were 
probing  a  wound)  and  make  you  diBsatiafied  with  yourself 
and  your  pursuits  for  several  days  afterwards.  A  person 
might  OB  well  make  a  practice  of  throwing  out  scandalous 
uperaions  against  your  dearest  friends  or  nearest  rela- 
tions, by  way  of  ingratiating  himself  into  yonr  favour. 
Snch  ill-timed  impertinence  is  "  villainous,  and  shows  a 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it." 

The  soul  of  conversation  is  sympathy. — ^Authors  should 
t'onverse  chiefly  with  authors,  and  their  talk  should  be 
of  books.  "  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the 
tng  of  war."  There  is  nothing  so  pedantic  as  pretending 
not  to  be  pedantic.  Na  man  can  get  above  his  pursuit 
in  life  :  it  is  getting  above  himself,  which  is  impossible. 
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There  ia  a  freemasoiiry  in  all  tlungB.  You  can  only 
Bpeak  to  be  understood,  but  this  you  cannot  be,  except 
by  those  wlio  are  in  the  secret.  Henco  an  argument  hns 
been  drawn  to  Bupersede  the  necessity  of  conversation 
altogether ;  for  it  bos  been  eaid,  that  thero  is  no  use  in 
talking  to  people  of  sense,  who  know  all  that  you  can  tell 
them,  nor  to  fools,  who  will  not  be  instructed.  There  is, 
however,  tho  smallest  encouragement  to  proceed,  when 
yon  are  consciouH  that  the  more  you  really  enter  into  a, 
subject,  the  farther  you  will  be  from  the  comprehension 
of  your  hearers — and  that  the  more  proofs  you  give  of 
any  position,  the  more  odd  and  out-of-the-way  they  will 
think  your  notions.  Coleridge  ia  the  only  person  who 
can  talk  to  all  sorts  of  people,  on  all  aorta  of  subjects, 
without  caring  a  farthing  for  their  understanding  one 
word  he  saya — and  lie  talks  only  for  admiration  and  to  be 
listened  to,  and  accordingly  the  leoat  interruption  pntB 
him  out.  I  firmly  bolicvo  he  would  make  just  the  some 
impression  on  half  his  audiences,  if  ho  purposely  repeated 
absolute  nonsenae  with  the  same  voice  and  manner  and 
ineshaustible  flow  of  undulating  speech  1  In  general, 
wit  shines  only  by  reflection.  You  must  take  your  one 
from  your  company— muat  rise  as  they  rise,  and  sink  as 
they  fall.  Ton  must  see  that  your  good  things,  your 
knowing  allusions,  are  not  flung  away,  like  the  pearls 
in  the  adage.  What  a  check  it  is  to  be  asked  a  foolish 
question  ;  to  find  tliat  the  first  principles  are  not  onder- 
stood  1  You  are  thrown  on  your  back  immediately,  the 
converaation  is  stopped  like  a  country-dance  by  those  who 
do  not  know  the  figure.  But  when  a  aet  of  adepta,  of 
iUuminaiit  get  about  a  question,  it  is  worth  while  to  hoar 
them  talk.  They  may  snarl  and  quan-el  over  it,  like 
dogs ;  but  thoy  pick  it  bare  to  the  bone,  they 
it  thoroughly. 
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The  Same  Subject  continued. 

This  was  the  case  formerly  at  Lamb's — where  we  used 

to  have  many  lively  skirmishes  at  their  Thursday  evening 

parties.     I  doubt  whether  the  Small-coal  man's  musical 

parties  could  exceed  them.*     Oh  I  for  the  pen  of  John 

Buncle  to  consecrate  a  petit  souvenir  to  their  memory ! — 

There  was  Lamb  himself,  the  most  delightful,  the  most 

provoking,  the  most  witty  and  sensible  of  men.      He 

always  made  the  best  pun,  and  the  best  remark  in  the 

course  of  the  evening.     His  serious  conversation,  like  his 

serious  writing,  is  his  best.     No  one  ever  stammered  out 

such  fine,  piqua&t,  deep,  eloquent  things  in  half  a  dozen 

half-sentences  as  he  does.      His  jests  scald  like  tears : 

and  he  probes  a  question  with  a  play  upon  words.     What 

a  keen,  laughing,  hair-brained  vein  of  home-felt  truth ! 

What  choice  venom !     How  often  did  we  cut  into"  the 

haunch    of  letters,  while   we  discussed   the   haunch  of 

mutton  on  the  table !     How  we  skimmed  the  cream  of 

criticism  I     How  we  got  into  the  heart  of  controversy ! 

How  we  picked  out  the  marrow  of  authors !   "  And,  in  our 

flowing  cups,  many  a  good  name  and  true  was  freshly 

remembered."     EecoUect  (most  sage  and  critical  reader) 

that  in  all  this  I  was  but  a  guest !     Need  I  go  over  the 

names  ?     They  were  but  the  old  everlasting  set — Milton 

and  Shakspeare,  Pope  and  Dryden,  Steele  and  Addison, 

Swift  and  Gray,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Eichardson, 

Hogarth's  prints,  Claude's  landscapes,   the   cartoons  at 

Hampton  Court,  and  all  those  things  that,  having  once 

been,  must  ever  be.     The  Scotch  novels  had  not  then 

been  heard   of:    so  we  said  nothing   about  them.      In 

general,  we  were  hard  upon  the  moderns.      The  author 

*  Thomas  Britton.  He  was  a  native  of  Wellingborough,  county 
Northampton.  See  a  good  account  of  him  in  Reliquiae  Hearnianae, 
1857,  p.  339.— Ed. 
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of  the  Hawhler  was  only  tolerated  in  EobwbU'h  Life  of 
liim  ;  and  it  waa  as  mucli  aa  anyone  oould  do  to  edge  in 
a  word  for  Junius.  Lamb  could  not  bear  GU  Blot. 
This  was  a  fault.  I  rcmcmbor  tho  greatest  triumph  I 
ever  had  was  in  persuading  him,  after  some  years'  i 
culty,  tiat  Fielding  was  better  than  Smollett.  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  for  making  out  a  list  of  porsc 
in  history  that  ono  would  wish  to  boo  again — at  the  head 
of  whom  were  Pontius  Pilate,  Sir  Thomas  Bro(viio,  and 
Dr.  FaustuB — but  we  blackballed  most  of  his  list  1 ' 
with  what  a  gusto  wotdd  he  describe  hia  favourite  authors, 
Donne,  ot  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  call  their  most  crabbed 
paBsages  delicious  I  He  tried  them  on  his  pnlate  t 
epicures  taste  olives,  and  his  observations  had  a  emack  in 
them,  like  a  roughness  on  the  tongue.  With  what  dis- 
crimination he  hinted  a  defoct  in  what  he  admired  moBt — - 
as  in  saying  that  the  display  of  the  sumptnnus  banquet 
in  Paradise  Regained  was  not  in  true  keeping,  as  the 
Bimplest  fare  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  tempt  the 
extremity  of  hunger — and  stating  that  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Paradise  Lost  were  too  much  like  married  people. 
He  has  furnished  many  a  test  for  Coleridge  to  preach 
upon.  There  was  no  fuss  or  cant  about  hiin  :  nor  were 
his  sweets  or  his  sours  ever  diluted  with  one  particle  of 
affectation.  I  cannot  say  that  the  party  at  Lamb's  were 
all  of  one  description.  There  were  honorary  members, 
lay-hrothors.  Wit  and  good  fellowship  was  the  motto 
inscribed  over  the  door.  When  a  stranger  cami 
waa  not  asked,  "Has  he  written  anythiag?" — we  were 
ahoTO  that  pedantry  ;  but  wo  waited  to  see  what  he  could 
do.  If  he  could  take  a  hand  at  piquet,  he  was  welcome 
to  sit  down.  If  a  person  liked  anything,  if  ho  took 
snuff  heartily,  it  was  sufficient.  He  would  underatond, 
'  Thi3  aubjeot  is  trcnted  more  at  large  in  the  Essay  On  Pertont 
one  Mouiii  fcUh  io  have  seen,  in  the  volanie  entitled  U'in(er9?oic,  (tc, 
1850,  p.  35.    Bee  Meiaoiri  of  WiUiam  EailiU,  XS67,  cap.  IS.— Eu. 
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l)j  ajifllogy,  the  pimgenoy  of  other  things  bceidos  Irish 
biMkgimrd  or  Scotch  rappee.  A  character  was  good 
aajwhere,  in  a  room  or  on  paper.  But  we  abhorred 
icsipiditj',  atiTectation,  and  tiuo  gentlemen.  Theie  was 
one  tii  our  party  who  never  failed  to  mai'k  "  two  for  his 
Nub  "  at  cribbage,  and  he  wue  thoaght  no  mean  person, 
This  was  !Ncd  Fliillips,  and  a  better  fellow  in  his  way 

breathoB  not.     There  was  ,  who  asaerted  some  in- 

CKdible  matter  of  fact  as  a  likely  parados,  and  settled  all 
controTersies  by  an  ipse  dixit,  a.Jiat  of  his  will,  hammering 
oat  many  a   bard  theory   on  the   anvil  of  his  brain — 
tbe  Baron  Munehausen  of  politics  and  practical  philo- 
sophy:  there  was  Captain  Bumey,  who  had  you  at  an 
adviuitage  by  never  understanding  you :— there  was  Jem 
White,  the  Author  of  Falstaff's  Lciiers,  who  the  other 
ilay  left  this  dull  world  to  go  in  search  of  more  kindred 
spirits,  "  tnming  like  the  latter  end  of  a  lover's  lute  :" — 
^^ve  was  Ayrton,  who  eometimee  dropped  in,  tlie  Will 
^^■Beyoomb  of  our  set — ^and  Mrs.  Beynolds,  who  being 
^H^  quiet  torn,  loved  to  hear  a  noisy  debate.     An  utterly 
^Hiinformed  person  might  have  suppOBod  this  a  scene  of 
valgar  confusion  and  uproar.     While  the  most  critical 
qneation  was  pending,  while  the  must  difficult  problem 
■     in  philosophy  was  solving,  Phillips  cried  out,  "  That's 
w,"  and  Martin  Barney  muttered  a  quotation  over  the 
£  of  a  veal-pie  at  a  side  table.  ,.  Once,  and  once 
■,  the  literary  interest  overcame   tho  general.     For 
s  riding  tho  high  German  horse,  ond  demon- 
■ting  the  Categories  of  the  Transcendental  Diilosophy 
"le  Author  of  the  Road  to  Ruin  ;  who  insisted  on  his 
nledge  of  Gernnui,  and  German  metaphysics,  having 
1  the  Critiqae  of  Pure  Reason  in  the  original.     "  My 
vUt.  Holcroft,"  said  Coleridge,  in  a  tone  of  infinitely 
g  conciliation,  "  you  reolly  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
It  pretty  German  girl,  about  fifteen,  that  I  met  with 
"  »  ^aabL  forest  in  Germany — and  who  one  day,  as  I 
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was  reading  tho  Ltmilg  ofike  Knomahle  and  Ike  UnJcnoicnJile, 
the  profoundest  of  all  his  works,  with  great  attention, 
came  behind  my  chair,  and  loaning  over,  said,  'What,  you 
read  Kant  ?  Why,  I  that  am  a  German  bom,  don't  undep- 
etand  him  I'  "  Thia  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  Tloloroft, 
starting  up,  called  ont  in  no  measured  tone,  "  Mr.  Coleridge, 
you  are  the  most  eloquent  man  1  ever  met  with,  and  the 
most  troublesome  with  your  eloquence  I"  Phillips  held 
the  oribbnge-pog  that  was  to  mark  him  game,  suspended 
in  his  hand ;  and  the  whist  table  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
I  saw  Holcroft  downstairs,  and,  on  coming  to  the  landing- 
place  at  Mitre  Court,  he  stopped  me  to  observe,  that  "  he 
thought  Mr.  Coleridge  n  very  clever  man,  with  a  great 
command  of  language,  but  that  he  feared  he  did  not  always 
afBi  very  precise  ideas  to  the  words  he  used."  After  he 
was  gone,  we  had  our  laugh  out,  and  went  on  with  the 
argument  on  the  nature  of  Reason,  the  Imagination,  and 
the  Will.  I  wish  I  could  find  a  publisher  for  it :  it  would 
make  a  supplement  to  the  liiograpkia  lAteraria  in  a  volume- 
and-a-half  octavo. 

Those  days  are  over !  An  event,  the  name  of  which  I 
wish  never  to  mention,  broke  up  our  party,  like  a  bomb- 
shell thrown  into  the  room :  and  now  wo  seldom  meet 

Like  angela'  vitita,  short  anJ  far  between. 

There  is  no  longer  the  same  set  of  persons,  nor  of  assootn- 
tions.  Lamb  does  not  live  where  he  did.  By  shifting 
his  abode,  his  notions  seem  less  fixed.  He  does  not  weac 
his  old  snuff-coloured  coat  and  breeches.  It  loolcs  like  an 
alteration  in  his  style.  An  author  and  a  wit  ehonld  have 
a.  separate  costmne,  a  particular  cloth  ;  he  should  present 
something  positive  and  singular  to  the  mind,  like  Mi,  Doooe 
of  the  Museum.  Our  faith  in  tho  religion  of  letters  will 
not  bear  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  again  by 
caprico  or  accident.  Leigh  Hunt  goes  there  sometimes. 
He  has  a  fine  vinous  spirit  about  him,  and  tropical  blood 
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ID  iiis  reina  :  but  he  ie  hotter  at  his  own  table.  He  hna 
a  great  flow  of  plensantry  mid  delightful  animal  spirits  : 
but  his  hits  do  not  tell  like  Lamb's  ;  you  cannot  repeat 
them  the  neit  day.  He  requires  not  only  to  bo  appreciated 
kt  to  have  a  select  circle  of  admirers  and  devotees,  to 
&el  liimself  quite  at  home.  He  sits  at  the  head  of  a  party 
with  great  gaiety  and  grace ;  has  an  elegant  manner  and 
of  ieatnres;  is  never  at  a  loss — aliquandosuffiaminanihtg 
-hfu  continual  sportive  sallies  of  wit  or  fancy ;  tolls 
capitally ;  umnics  au  actor  or  an  aoqnaintance  to 
ition ;  langha  with  great  glee  and  good  htimour  at 
Wb  own  or  other  people's  jolies  ;  nnderatands  the  point  of 
an  eqniToqoe,  or  an  obseivation  unntediatcly  ',  has  a  taete 
and  knowledge  of  books,  of  music,  of  medals ;  manages  an 
nrgmnent  adroitly  ;  is  genteel  and  gallant,  and  has  a  sot 
('f  bye-phraaes  and  quaint  alluaiunB  always  at  hand  to  pro- 
lines u  laugh  : — if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  ho  docs  not 
listen  BO  well  as  he  Bpeaka,  is  impatient  of  interruption, 
sad  is  fond  of  being  looked  up  to,  without  considoring  by 
whom.  1  believe,  however,  he  has  pretty  well  seen  the 
folly  of  this.  Neither  is  hia  ready  display  of  personal 
ftceoniplishraent  and  variety  of  resources  an  advantage  to 
1h8  writings.  They  sometimea  present  a  desultory  and 
fiUpshod  appearance,  owing  to  this  very  circumBtaDco. 
~~  Bame  things  that  tell,  perhaps,  best  to  a  private 
1  round  the  fireside,  are  not  always  intelligible  to  the 
ic,  nor  does  he  take  pains  to  make  them  so.  He  is 
confident  and  secure  of  his  audience.  That  which  may 
staining  enough  with  the  assistance  of  a  certain 
IB  of  manner,  may  read  very  fiat  on  paper,  because 
abetracted  from  all  the  circnmstancea  that  bad  net  it 
to  advantage.  A  writer  should  recollect  that  ho  h^ 
to  trust  to  the  immediate  impression  of  words,  like  a 
itsn  who  sings  without  the  accompaniment  of  nn  in- 
There  is  nothing  to  help  out,  or  slubber  over, 
defeote  of  the  Toice  in  the  one  case,  nor  of  the  style  in 
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the  other.  The  reader  may,  if  ho  pleases,  get  a  very  good 
idea  of  Leigh  Hunt's  conversation  from  a  very  agreeable 
pajMsr  he  has  lately  published,  called  the  Indicator,  thMi 
which  nothing  can  bo  more  happily  conceived  or  executed. 
The  ai't  of  conversation  is  the  art  of  hearing  ob  well  as 
of  being  heard.  Authors  in  general  are  not  good  iiet- 
eners.  Some  of  the  beet  talkers  are,  on  this  acconnt,  the 
worst  company  ;  and  some  who  are  very  indifferent,  but 
very  great  taikera,  are  as  bad.  It  is  Bometimes  wonderfiil 
to  see  how  a  person,  who  has  been  entertaining  or  tiring 
a  company  by  the  hour  together,  drops  his  countenance  as 
if  he  had  been  ahot,  or  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden 
lockjaw,  the  moment  anyone  interposes  a  single  observa- 
tion. The  best  converscr  I  know  is,  however,  the  best 
listener.  I  mean  Mr.  Northcoto,  the  painter.  Painters 
by  their  profession  are  not  bound  to  shine  in  conversation, 
and  they  shine  the  more.  He  lends  his  ear  to  an  obser- 
vation as  if  you  had  brought  him  a  piece  of  news,  and 
enters  into  it  with  as  much  avidity  and  earnestness  as  if  it 
interested  himself  personally.  If  he  repeats  an  old 
remark  or  story,  it  is  with  the  same  freshness  and  point 
as  for  the  first  time.  It  always  arises  out  of  the  occasion, 
and  has  the  stamp  of  origioality.  There  is  no  parroting 
of  himself.  His  look  ia  a  contiuual,  ever-varying  history- 
piece  of  what  passes  in  bis  mind.  His  face  is  a  book. 
There  need  no  marks  of  intorjoction  or  interrogation  to 
what  ho  says.  His  manner  is  quite  picturesque.  There 
is  au  excess  of  character  and  naivete  that  never  tires.  Hia 
thoughts  bubble  np  and  sparkle  like  beads  on  old  wine. 
The  fund  of  anecdote,  the  collection  of  curious  particnlarB, 
is  enough  to  set  up  any  common  retailer  of  jests  that 
dines  out  every  day ;  but  these  are  not  strung  together 
like  a  row  of  galley-slaves,  but  are  always  introduced  to 
illustrate  some  argument  or  bring  out  some  fine  distinc- 
tion of  character.  The  mixtm-e  of  spleen  adds  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  point,  like  poisoned  arrows.     Mr.  North- 
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Odta  enlarges  with  enthusiasm  on  the  old  pBiiitere,  anil 
Ifllle  good  things  of  the  new.  The  only  thing  he  over 
veisd  me  in  was  his  liking  the  Caialmjm  BaUonnee.  I 
hid  alntoBt  as  soon  ht!ar  him  talk  of  Titiun'e  pictures 
(wbioh  he  does  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  jnst 
lite  them)  as  see  the  originals,  and  I  hatl  rather  hear  him 
t&Ik  of  Sir  Joshua's  than  sea  them.  He  is  the  last  of  that 
eclioul  who  knew  Goldsmith  and  Johnson.  How  finely 
he  desetibes  Pope  1  His  elegance  of  mind,  hie  fignre,  hia 
character  were  not  vinlike  his  own.  Ho  does  not  resemble 
H  modern  Englishman,  bat  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  Bomou 
(^ardiuul  or  a  Spanish  inquisitor.  I  never  ate  or  drank 
with  Mr.  Northcote ;  hut  I  have  lived  on  his  conversation 
with  undiminished  relish  ever  since  I  can  remember, — 
and  when  I  leave  it,  I  come  out  into  the  street  with 
feelings  lighter  and  more  ethereal  than  I  have  at  any 
other  time.  One  of  his  tete-a-l&es  would  at  any  time 
nmke  in  Essay;  but  he  cannot  write  himself,  because 
he  loses  himself,  in  the  connecting  passages,  is  fearful 
<if  the  oftbct,  and  wants  the  habit  of  bringing  his 
idDos  into  one  focus  or  riew.  A  lens  is  necessary 
to  collect  the  diverging  rays,  the  refracted  and  broken 
Migolar  lights  of  conversation  on  paper,  Conti'adie- 
tion  is  half  tho  battle  in  talking— the  being  startled 
by  what  others  say,  and  having  to  answer  on  the  spot. 
Von  have  to  defend  yourself,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
jiOTeathesia  within  parenthesis.  Perhaps  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  a  person  who  esoels  in  conversation  and 
I'juuot  write,  would  snccood  better  in  dialogue.  But  the 
KtiaiuIuB,  the  immediate  irritation  would  be  wanting ;  and 
the  work  would  read  flatter  than  over,  from  not  having 
tho  very  thing  it  pretended  to  have. 

Lively  sallies  and  connected  discourse  are  very  diSe- 
n>ot  things.  There  are  many  persons  of  that  impatient 
uui  reetless  turn  of  mind,  that  they  cannot  wait  a  moment 
r  follow  up  the  thread  of  any  argmcont. 
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la  the  liurry  of  oonversation  thoir  ideas  are  someliow 
huddled  into  bodbo  ;  bnt  in  the  intervals  of  thought,  leavs 
a  great  gap  between.  MonteBqnien  said,  ho  often  lost  an 
idea  before  he  coold  find  words  for  it :  yet  he  dictated,  by 
way  of  saving  time,  to  an  amanuenais.  This  last  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  vile  method,  and  a  solecism  in  outhorBhip. 
Home  Tooke,  among  other  paradoxes,  used  to  maintain, 
that  no  ona  could  write  a  good  stylo  who  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  and  hearing  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
He  might  as  well  have  said  that  no  one  could  relish  a 
good  stylo  without  readiiig  it  aloud,  as  we  find  common 
people  do  to  assist  their  apprehension.  But  there  is  a 
method  of  trying  periodB  on  the  ear,  or  weighing  them 
with  the  scales  of  the  breath,  without  any  articulate 
sound.  Authors,  as  they  write,  may  ho  said  to  "  hear  a 
Boond  BO  fine,  there's  nothing  lives  'twixt  it  and  silenoe." 
Even  mosiciaas  generally  compose  in  their  heads.  I 
agree  that  no  style  is  good  that  is  not  fit  to  be  spoken  or 
read  aloud  with  effect.  This  holds  true  not  only  of 
emphasis  and  cadence,  but  also  with  regard  to  natural 
idiom  and  colloquial  freedom.  Sterne's  was  in  this  re- 
spect the  best  style  that  ever  was  written.  Tou  fancy  that 
you  hear  the  people  talking.  For  a  contrary  reason, 
no  cellege-nian  writes  a  good  style,  or  unilerstands  it 
when  written.  Fine  writing  is  with  him  all  verbiage 
and  moaotony — a  traoslation  into  classical  centos  oc 
hexameter-lines.  . 

That  which  I  have  just  mentioned  is  among  many 
instances  I  could  give  of  ingenious  ahsnrditiea  advanced 
by  Mr.  Tooke  in  the  heat  and  pride  of  controversy.  A 
person  who  knew  him  well,  and  greatly  admired  his 
talents,  said  of  him  that  ho  never  (to  his  rocollectioii) 
heard  him  defend  an  opinion  which  he  thought  right,  or 
in  which  ho  believed  him  to  he  himself  sincere.  He 
indeed  provoked  his  antagoaists  into  the  toils  by  the  very 
extravagance  of  his  assertions,  and  the  teasing  sophistry 
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hj  widch  be  rendered  tiicm  plausible.     His  temper  was 

prampler  to  bis  skOL     He  bad  tbe  maimers  of  a  man  of 

tbe  wodd,  witb  great   scbolastic  resonrces.     He   flmig 

efojoot  else  off  bis  guard,  and  was  bimsplf  immorable. 

I  nera  knew  anjome  wbo  did  not  admit  bis  saperiority 

in  tins  kind  of  war&re.     He  put  a  inll-stop  to  one  of 

Gokndge's  long-winded  pre&toir  apologies  for  bis  Toutb 

and  inei^enenoe.  bT  saving  abmpdj.  *^  Speak  up.  Toong 

un  r  and,  at  anotber  time,  silenced  a  kamed  professor 

hf  desiring  an  erplanatiop  of  a  word  wbicb  tbe  otber 

fteqiKBtlj  nsed,  and  wbicb,  be  said,  be  bad  beoi  many 

yetts  tiring  to  get  at  tbe  meaning  oil — tbe  copnlatiTe  Is ! 

He  was  ihe  best  inteDectval  fienecx'  of  bis  daT.     He  made 

stniige  baToe  of  FnselTs  fimtastic  bieio^Tpbics.  riolent 

Inmours.  and  odditr  of  dnJect.     Cnrran,  wbo  was  some- 

times  of  tbe  same  partr^  was  lirelT  and  animated  in  con- 

vifial  conToaatian.  bot  dnll  in  arvmnait :  mT.  axeise  to 

aajtimig  Hke  ieaaoidng  or  simons  obsoration.  and  bad 

flie  wfxst  tarte  I  ever  knew.     His  £iToiirite  critical  topics 

wcK  to  abase  IGliQii's  Ptntadue  La«L  and  B^ymeo  amd 

^dieL     Indeed,  be  ecniiesBed   a  want   of  saffieient   ac- 

^lustance  wftb  books  wboi  be  £»md  brm>elf  in  literarr 

tociety  in  London.    He  and  Sheridan  ooce  dined  ac  Jobs 

KeoUe's  with  Urs.  TnrlibaM  and  Marr  Woolst4>ik6CTr  ft, 

ibsL  die  diseoozae  ahnost  wboIlT  turned  on  Lore  ^  fr>:n 

■tta  to  dewy  e^e^  a  sammers  dayT     Wbat  a  snliect! 

Wbat  ^eakers«  and  wbat  bearers !   What  wotdd  I  n'.t  gfre 

tataie  be^i  tbere^  bad  I  not  learned  ft  all  &om  tbe  brigit 

^es  <^  AmarylLfs,  and  may  one  day  make  a  TMe-taOt  *A  it  [ 

Bets  Pindar  was  rfeb  in  aziecdote  and  grctesqne  hmr^j^ir. 

ad  ftfs&yund  in   teebnical  knowledge  bi-th    of  mosi/.. 

poetry,  and  pafntrng,  but  be  was  groa§  and  oTerb^Arii^. 

Wboiiworth  sometiBMS  talks  Hke  a  man  insi>Lre«i  ol.  £^iir- 

JEcti  of  poetry  (Ins  own  oat  of  tbe  question ; — Ojl^-ri/L^^- 

wrU  on  every  snii^eet,  and  Godwin  on  none.     To  tir  'rL 

ftvszbjieet — Mrs,  Montagnf a  conTersation  is  ae  £lk'*jjl 
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as  lier  featutCB,  and  I  lilce  to  sit  in  tho  room  with  that 
Bort  of  coronet  face.  What  ehe  eays  leavas  a  flavonr,  like 
fine  green  tea.  Hunt's  is  like  champagne,  and  Northoote's 
like  anchovy  sandwiches.  Haydon's  is  like  a  game  at 
trap-hall :  Lamb's  like  snap-dragon  :  and  my  own  (if  I  do 
not  miBtake  the  matter)  is  not  very  much  unlike  a  game 

at  ninepins! One  source  of  the  conversation  of 

authors  is  the  character  of  other  authors,  and  on  that 
they  are  rich  iniloed.  What  things  they  say  I  What 
stories  they  tell  of  one  another,  more  particularly  of  their 
friends !     If  I  durst  only  give  some  of  these  confidential 

communications ! The  reader  may  perhaps  think 

;  a   specimen   of  them — but   indeed  he  ia 


I  do  not  know  of  any  greater  impertinence  than  for  an 
obsenre  individual  to  set  abont  pumping  a  character  of 
celebrity,  "  Bring  him  to  mc,"  said  a  Doctor  Tronehin, 
speaking  of  Eonssean,  "  that  I  may  see  whether  he  hag 
anything  in  him."  Before  you  can  take  meoanre  of  tho 
capacity  of  others,  you  ought  to  be  sure  that  they  hare 
not  taken  measure  of  yours.  Thoy  may  think  you  a  spy 
on  them,  and  may  not  like  their  comjiany.  If  you  really 
want  to  know  whether  another  person  can  talk  well,  begin 
by  saying  a  good  thing  yourself,  and  you  will  have  a  right 
to  look  for  a  rejoinder.  "  The  best  tennis-players,"  sajB 
Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  "make  the  best  matches." 


We  hear  it  often  said  of  a  great  anthor,  or  a  great 
actress,  that  they  are  very  stupid  people  in  private.  But 
he  was  a  fool  that  said  so.  Tell  me  your  company,  and  Fll 
teU  yoa  your  mannerg,  Jn  conversation,  as  in  other  things, 
the  action  and  reaction  should  hear  a  certain  proportion 
to  each  otlier.     Authors  may,  in  some  goebo,  bo  looked 
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npim  ia  foreigners,  who  are  not  natnralized  even  in  tlieir 
QRtive  soil.  Lamb  once  came  down  into  tbe  cotmtry  to 
see  as.'  He  was  "lite  the  most  capricioua  poet  Ovid 
imoag  the  Gotlis."  The  country  people  thought  him  an 
oddit;,  and  did  not  understand  his  jokes.  It  would  be 
stnuge  if  they  had ;  for  he  did  not  make  any  nhile  he 
stujeiL  But  when  we  crossed  the  country  to  Oxford,  then 
Ik Bpoko  a  little.  He  and  the  old  colleges  were  "hail- 
»  well  met ;"   and  in  the  quadranglee,  he  "  walked 


e  a  charRcter  of  a  gentleman ;  so  there  is  a 
if  a  scholar,  which  is  no  less  easily  recognised. 
The  one  has  an  air  of  books  about  him,  as  the  other  has 
of  good-breeding.  The  one  wears  his  thoughts  as  the 
ofli«r  does  his  clothes,  gracefully  ;  and  evon  if  they  are  a 
little  old'fasliiosed,  they  are  not  ridiculouB  :  they  have 
W  their  4Ay.  The  gentleman  shows,  by  his  manner, 
fl»t  he  hae  been  need  to  respect  from  others ;  the  scholar 
e  lays  claim  to  eclf-rcspect  and  to  a  ceitain  indo- 
6  of  opinion.  The  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
tt  company  ;  the  other  has  passed  his  time  in  culti- 
[  aa  intimacy  with  the  best  authors.  There  is 
g  forward  or  vulgar  in  the  behaviour  of  the  one; 
I  shrewd  or  petulant  in  the  observations  of  ibe 
',  *8  if  he  should  astonish  the  bystanders,  or  was 
lished  himself  at  his  own  discoveries.  Good  taste 
i,  liko  common  politeness,  are,  or  are  sup- 
o  be,  matters  of  course.  One  is  distinguished  by 
e  of  marked  attention  to  every  one  present ; 
r  manifests  an  habitual  air  of  abstraction  and 
if  mind.  The  one  is  not  an  upstart,  with  all  the 
inportant  airs  of  the  founder  of  his  own  fortime ;  nor 
r  a  self-taught  man,  with  the  repulsive  self- 
f  which  arises  from  an  ignorance  of  what  bun- 
IE  Author  nnd  Mm,  Hnditt  were  stijing  BtWintcrslow, 
V,  in  180a.    fioe  Mem.  of  W.  H,  i.,  173-4.— Ed. 
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dreds  have  known  before  Lim.  Wo  mnst  escnso  perhapB 
a  little  cousciuua  family  pride  in  tbe  one,  and  a  little 
harmless  pedantry  in  the  other.  Aa  there  is  a  claSB  of 
the  first  character  which  sinks  into  the  mere  gentleman, 
thftt  is,  which  has  nothing  but  this  sease  of  respectability 
and  propriety  to  support  it — ^so  the  character  of  a  scholar 
not  osfrequently  dwindles  down  into  the  shadow  of  a 
shade,  till  nothing  is  left  of  it  but  the  mere  bookworm. 
There  is  often  Bomothing  amiable  as  well  as  enviable  in 
this  laBt  character.  I  know  one  such  instonco,  at  least. 
The  person  I  mean  liaa  an  admiration  for  learning,  if  he 
ie  only  dazzled  by  ita  light.  He  lives  among  old  authors, 
if  he  docs  not  enter  much  into  tiieir  spirit.  He  handles 
the  covers,  and  turns  over  the  page,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  names  and  dates.  He  is  busy  and  self-involved.  Ha 
hangs  like  a  lilm  and  cobweb  upon  letters,  or  is  like  the  dust 
upon  the  outside  of  knowledge,  which  should  nitl.  he  rudely 
brnsheii  aside.  He  follows  leaiimig  aa  its  shadow ;  bat  as 
fiuch,  he  is  respectable.  He  browses  on  the  husk  and  leayea 
of  books,  as  the  yonng  fawn  hrowRos  on  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  trees.  Such  a  one  lives  all  his  life  in  a  droam  of  learning, 
and  has  never  once  had  his  sleep  broken  by  a,  real  sonHB  of 
things.  He  believes  implicitly  in  genius,  tmth,  virtue, 
liberty,  because  he  finds  the  names  of  these  things  in 
books.  He  thinks  that  love  and  friendship  are  the  finest 
things  imaginable,  both  in  practice  and  theory.  The 
legend  of  good  women  is  to  him  no  fiction.  When  he 
steals  from  the  twilight  of  liis  cell,  the  scene  breaks  upon 
him  like  an  illuminated  missal,  and  all  the  people  he  Bees 
ore  but  so  many  figures  in  a  camera  ohecura.  He  reads 
the  world,  like  a  favourite  volume,  only  to  find  beauties 
in  it,  or  like  an  edition  of  some  old  work  which  he  is 
preparing  fur  the  press,  only  to  make  emendations  in 
it,  and  correct  the  errors  that  have  inadvertently  slipt 
in.  He  and  his  dog  Tray  aro  mnch  the  same  honest, 
simple-hearted,    faithful,  aflectionato   croaturos^if  Tray 
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oonid  bnt  read !  His  mind  cannot  take  the  impression  of 
^ce :  but  the  gentleness  of  his  nature  turns  gall  to  milk. 
He  wonld  not  hurt  a  fly.  He  draws  the  picture  of  man- 
kind from  the  guileless  simplicity  of  his  own  heart :  and 
when  he  dies,  his  spirit  will  take  its  smiling  leave,  with- 
out having  ever  had  an  ill  thought  of  others,  or  the 
consciousness  of  one  in  itself  I 
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I^HATB  jeople  who  have  no  notion  of  anything  but 
genialities,  and  fbrms,  and  creeds,  and  naked  propositions, 
even  worse  than  I  dislike  those  who  cannot  for  the  soul  of 
them  arrive  at  tEe  compre^^goisioil  of.  an  abstract  idea. 
There  are  those  (even  among  philosophers)  who,  deeming 
that  all  truth  is  contained  within  certain  outlines  and 
•  common  topics,  if  you  proceed  to  add  colour  or  relief  from 
individuality,  protest  against  the  use  of  rhetoric  as  an 
illogical  thing;  and  if  you  drop  a  hint  of  pleasure  or 
pain  as  ever  entering  into  "  this  breathing  world,"  raise  a 
prodigious  outcry  against  all  appeals  to  the  passions. 

It  is,  I  confess,  strange  to  me  that  men  who  pretend  to 
more  than  usual  accuracy  in  distinguishing  and  analysing, 
ehonld  insist  that  in  treating  of  human  nature,  of  moral 
good  and  evil,  the  nominal  differences  are  alone  of  any 
value,  or  that  in  describing  the  feelings  and  motives  of 
men,  anything  that  conveys  the  smallest  idea  of  what 
those  feelings  are  in  any  given  circumstances,  or  can  by 
parity  of  reason  ever  be  in  any  others,  is  a  deliberate 
attempt  at  artifice  and  delusion — as  if  a  knowedge  or  re- 
presentation of  things  as  they  really  exist  (rules  and 
definitions  apart)  was  a  proportionable  departure  from  the 
truth.  They  stick  to  the  table  of  contents,  and  never 
open  the  volume  of  the  mind.  They  are  for  having  maps, 
not  pictures  of  the  world  we  live  in  :  as  much  as  to  say 
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that  a  biril'a-eye  view  of  things  contains  the  trnth,  the 
whole  truth,  Bud  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  you  want  to 
look  for  the  Bituntion  of  a  particular  spot,  they  turn  to  a 
pastehoard  globe,  on  which  they  fls  their  wandering  gaze  ; 
and  bccauBe  ynu  cannot  find  the  object  of  your  search  in 
their  bald  "  abridgements,"  tell  you  there  ia  no  such  place, 
or  that  it  ia  not  worth  inquiring  after.  They  had  better 
confine  thoir  studios  to  the  celestial  ephore  and  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac ;  for  there  they  will  meet  with  no  petty 
details  to  boggle  at,  or  contradict  their  vague  conelueionB, 
Such  persons  would  make  excellent  theologians,  but 
very  indifferent  philoeophers.  To  pursue  this  geographical 
reasoning  a  little  farther. — They  may  say  that  the  map  a! 
a  country  or  shire,  for  instance,  is  too  large,  and  conveys 
a  disproportionate  idea  of  its  relation  to  the  whole.  And 
we  say  that  their  map  of  the  globe  is  too  email,  imd 
conveys  no  idea  of  it  at  all. 

r  the  world's  volnme 

Our  Britain  sliowa  Ha  of  it,  but  not  in 't ; 

Ic  a  jjreat  pool  a  bwbu'b  nest ;' 
but  is  it  really  so  ?  What !  the  county  is  bigger  than  the 
map  at  any  rate :  the  representation  falls  short  of  the 
reality  by  a  million  degrees,  and  you  would  omit  it 
altogether  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  balance  of  power  in  ' 
nonentities  of  the  understanding,  and  call  this  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  sense  and  reason  ;  and  whatever  does 
not  come  within  those  aelf-mado  limits  is  to  be  set  aside 
as  frivolous  or  monstrous.  But  "  there  are  more  things 
between  heaven  and  earth  than  were  ever  dreamt  of  in  this 
philosophy,"  They  cannot  get  them  all  in,  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  therefore  they  reduce  them  on  a  graduated  scale, 
till  they  think  they  can.  So  bo  it,  for  certain  necessary 
and  general  purposes,  and  in  compliance  with  the  infirmity 
of  human  intellect :  but  at  other  times,  let  us  enlarge  our 
conceptions  to  the  dimeneionH  of  the  original  objects ;  nor 
'  Cymlielme,  iii.  4, 
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t  be  pretended  tLat  we  have  outroged  tmth  and 
nntare,  because  we  have  encroached  on  your  diminutive 
mecLuiictil  etaudard.  There  is  no  language,  no  deecrip- 
tioQ  tliat  can  strictly  come  up  to  the  truth  and  force  of 
reality :  all  we  Lave  to  do  is  to  guide  ow  descriptions  and 
conclueions  by  the  reality.  A  certain  proportion  must  bo 
kept :  we  must  not  invert  the  rules  of  moral  perspective. 
Logic  should  enrich  and  invigorate  its  decisions  by  the  use  \ 
of  imagination;  as  rhetoric  should  be  governed  in  its 
application,  and  guarded  from  abuse  by  the  checks  of  the 
nQderstanding.  Neither,  I  apprehend,  is  sufScient  alono. 
The  mind  can  conceive  only  one  or  a  few  things  in  theii 
integrity :  if  it  proceeds  to  more,  it  must  have  recourse 
to  artificiftl  substitutes,  and  judge  by  comparison  merely. 
In  the  former  case,  it  may  select  the  least  worthy,  and  so 
distort  the  truth  of  things,  by  giving  a  hasty  preference  : 
m  the  latter,  the  danger  is  that  it  may  refine  and  abstract 
BO  nnch  as  to  attach  uo  Idea  at  all  to  them  corresponding 
with  their  practical  value,  or  their  influence  on  the  minds 
of  those  concerned  with  them.  Men  act  from  individual 
impressions;  and  to  know  mankind,  we  should  bo  ac- 
qDaintfid  with  nature.  Men  set  from  passion ;  and  we  can 
only  judge  of  pasgion  by  sympathy.  Persons  of  the  dry 
wtd  bu«l^  class  above  spoken  of,  often  seem  to  think  even 
UBltire  itself  an  interloper  on  their  flimsy  theories.  They 
jiffifer  tlie  shadows  in  Plato's  cave  to  the  actual  objects 
"iliiont  it.  They  consider  men  "  as  nice  in  an  air-pump," 
fit  nnly  for  their  experiments  ;  and  do  not  consider  the 
r68l  of  the  nnivcrse,  or  '■  all  the  mighty  world  of  oyo  and 
ear,''  as  worth  any  notice  at  all.  This'is  making  short, 
hut  not  sure  work.  Truth  does  not  lie  in  vacuo,  any  mora 
liau  in  a  well.  We  must  improve  our  concrete  eiperionee 
><f  persons  and  things  into  the  eontemplation  of  general 
fcleM  and  princiides ;  but  without  being  grounded  in 
i-iilividnal  facts  and  feelings,  we  shall  end  as  we  began,  in 
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It  is  mentioned  in  a  eh-Ort  ftcoount  of  the  "Last  MnmetUs 
of  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  conversation  at  tbe  bouse  of  Lord 
Eollaad  (where  he  died)  turning  upon  Mr.  Burke's  style, 
that  Noblo  Person  objected  to  it  as  too  gaudj  tvnd  meie- 
tricious,  and  said  that  it  was  more  profuse  of  flowers  than 
fmit.  On  which  Mr,  Pox  observed,  that  though  this  w 
a  eommon  objection,  it  appeared  to  him  oltogethei  an  t 
founded  one  ;  that  on  the  coutrary,  the  flowere  often  ct 
cealed  the  fruit  beneath  them,  and  the  ornaments  of  style 
wore  rother  an  hindrance  than  an  advantage  to  the  senti- 
ments thoy  were  meant  to  set  off.  In  confirmation,  of  this 
remark,  he  offered  to  take  down  the  book,  and  translate  a 
page  anywhere  into  his  own  plain,  natural  style  ;  and  by 
his  doiug  BO,  Lord  Holland  was  convineed  that  he  I 
often  missed  the  thought  from  having  his  attention  drawn 
off  to  the  dazzling  imagery.  Tliua  people  continually  find 
fault  with  the  colours  of  style  as  incompatible  with  the 
troth  of  the  reasouing,  but  withont  any  foundation  what- 
ever. If  it  were  a  question  about  the  figure  of  two 
triangles,  and  any  person  were  to  object  that  one  triangle 
was  greon  and  the  other  yellow,  and  bring  this  to  bear 
upon  the  aeuteuess  or  ohtusonees  of  the  angles,  it  would 
be  obvious  to  remark  that  the  oolour  had  nothing  ta  do 
with  the  ijnestion.  But  in  a  dispute  whether  two  objects 
tkre  coloured  alike,  the  diseovery,  that  one  is  green  and 
the  other  yellow,  is  fatal.  So  with  respect  to  moral 
truth  (as  distinct  from  mathematical),  whether  a  thing  i 
good  or  evil,  depends  on  the  quantity  of  passion,  of  feeling, 
of  pleasure  and  pain  connected  with  it,  and  with  wlii<ji 
we  must  be  mads  acquainted  in  order  to  come  to  a  sound 
conclusion,  and  not  on  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  round  or 
Eqnare,  Passion,  in  short,  is  the  essence,  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  moral  truth  ;  and  the  warmth  of  passion  is  sure  to 
kindle  the  light  of  imagination  on  the  objects  around  it 
The  "  words  that  glow  "  are  almost  inseparable  from  the 
"  thoughts  that  burn."    Henco  logical  reason  and  practical 
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tjTjlh  are  disparates.  It  is  easy  to  raieo  an  ontorj  ngninst 
nolent  infectives,  to  talk  lond  against  extravagaiico  and 
enthtiBiftam,  to  pick  a  quarrel  witli  every  thing  but  the  most 
cdm,  candid,  and  qualified  etateinent  of  facts :  but  there 
u«  enanuitieB  to  which  no  words  can  do  adequate  justice. 
Are  we  then,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  them,  to 
omit  every  circumstance  ^  aggravation,  or  to  suppress 
OTery  feeling  of  impatience  that  arises  out  of  the  details, 
lest  ve  should  be  accused  of  giving  way  to  the  influence 
of  prejudice  and  passion  ?  This  would  be  to  falsify  the 
impieasion  altogether,  to  misconstrue  reason,  and  fly  in 
tlie  &CC  of  nature.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  the  dis- 
cuEsious  on  the  Slave  Trade,  a  description  to  the  life  was 
given  of  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Paggage  (as  it  was 
tenned),  that  yon  saw  the  manner  in  which  thougands  of 
wretchea,  year  after  year,  were  stowed  together  in  the  bold 
of  a  Bkve-sbip,  without  air,  without  light,  without  food, 
without  hope,  bo  that  what  they  Buffered  in  reality  was 
brought  home  to  yon  in  imagination,  till  yon  folt  in  sick- 
QCSB  of  heart  as  one  of  them,  could  it  bo  said  that  this  was 
u  prejudging  of  tho  cftse,  that  your  knowing  the  extent  of 
iLe  evil  disqualified  you  from  pronouncing  sentenco  upon 
it,  and  that  your  disgust  and  abhorrence  were  the  effects  of 
n  heated  imagination  ?  No.  Those  evils  that  inflame  the 
imngiDation  and  make  the  heart  sick,  ought  not  to  leave 
the  lead  cooL  This  is  the  very  test  and  measure  of  the 
degree  of  the  enormity,  that  it  invohmtarily  staggers  and 
Bppals  the  mind.  If  it  were  a  common  iniquity,  if  it  were 
filight  and  partial,  or  neeessory,  it  would  not  have  this 
effect ;  but  it  very  properly  carries  away  the  feeliugs,  and 
(if  ;on  will)  overpowers  the  judgment,  becanse  it  is  a  mass 

■  I'  evil  so  monstrous  and  unwarranted  as  not  to  he  endured 

■  vbn  in  thought.  A  man  ou  the  rack  does  not  suffer  the 
l-s  becanse  the '  extremity  of  anguish  takes  away  hie 
■'■■mmand  of  feeling  and  attention  to  appearances.  A 
liiiig  inflicted  on  humanity  is  not  the  less  real  because  it 
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atirs  up  ajmpathy  in  the  breast  of  linmanity.  Would  you 
tame  doivu  the  glowing  language  of  justifiable  passion 
into  that  of  cold  indifference,  of  self-complaeent,  sceptical 
reasoning,  and  thus  take  out  the  Bting  of  indignation 
from  the  mind  of  the  spectator  ?  Not,  surely,  till  you 
have  removed  the  miiaanco  by  the  levers  that  strong 
feeling  alone  can  set  at  workf  and  have  thus  token  away 
the  pang  of  suffering  that  caused  it  I  Or  say  that  the 
question  were  proposed  to  you — whether,  on  some  occasion, 
you  should  thrust  your  hand  into  tho  flames,  and  were 
coolly  told  that  you  were  not  at  all  to  consider  the  pain 
and  anguish  it  might  give  you,  nor  snfier  yourself  to  be 
led  away  by  any  such  idle  appeals  to  natural  sensibility, 
but  to  refer  the  decision  to  some  abstract,  technical  ground 
of  propriety, — would  you  not  laugh  in  your  adviser's  feoe? 
Oh  I  no  ;  where  our  own  interests  are  concerned,  or  where 
we  are  sincere  in  our  professions  of  regard,  the  pretended 
distinction  between  Bound  judgment  and  lively  imagination 
is  quickly  done  away  with.  But  I  would  not  wish  a 
better  or  more  philosophical  standord  of  morality  than 
that  we  should  think  and  foci  towards  others  as  we 
should  if  it  were  our  own  case.  If  we  look  for  a  higher 
standard  than  this,  we  shall  not  find  it ;  but  shall  lose  the 
substance  for  the  shadow  !  Again,  suppose  an  extreme 
oi  individual  inetanco  is  brought  forward  in  any  general 
question,  as  that  of  the  cargo  of  sick  slaves  that  were 
thrown  overboard  as  so  much  Uve  lumber  by  the  captain  of 
a  Guinea  vessel,  in  tho  year  1775,  which  waa  one  of  the 
things  that  first  drew  the  attentioa  of  the  public  to  this 
nefarious  traf&c,'  or  the  practice  of  suspending  contuma- 
cious uogrooa  in  cages  to  have  their  eyes  pecked  out,  and 
to  be  devoured  alive  by  birds  of  prey.  Does  this  form  no 
rule,  because  the  mischief  is  solitary  or  excessive  ?  The 
rule  is  absolute ;  for  we  feel  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
could  take  place,  or  be  tolerated  for  an  instant,  in  any 
'  See  3feniOi>8  0/  Granville  Wiac/i,  liy  Prince  Ilonrc,  Esrj. 
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syBtem  that  was  not  rotten  at  the  core.  If  such  thingB 
we  ever  done  in  any  circmnstanceB  with  impunity,  we 
blow  what  mnst  bo  done  every  day  imdcr  the  eame 
Einotion.  It  shows  that  there  is  an  uttor  deadncs§  to 
«very  principle  of  justice  or  foeling  of  humanity ;  and 
niioro  this  is  the  case,  we  may  take  out  onr  tablee  of 
abstraotion,  and  set  down  what  is  to  follow  through  every 
gradation  of  petty,  galling  vexation,  and  wanton,  unrelent- 
ing cruelty.  A  state  of  things,  where  a  single  instance 
of  the  kind  can  possibly  happen  withont  exciting  general 
oonsteniation,  ought  not  to  exist  for  half  an  hour.  Tho 
parent,  hydra-headed  injustice  ought  to  be  crushed  at 
once  with  all  ito  viper  brood.  Practices,  the  mention  of 
wMch  makes  the  flesh  creep,  and  that  a&ont  tho  light  of 
day,  oaght  to  be  put  down  the  instant  they  are  known, 
without  inquiry  and  without  appeal, 

there  was  an  esontple  of  eloquent  nioral  reasoning  con- 
nected with  this  BnbJBct,  given  in  the  work  jiiat  referred 
to,  which  was  not  the  less  solid  and  profound  because  it 
was  produced  by  a  burst  of  strong  personal  and  momentary 
fueling.  It  is  what  follows : — "  'I'he  name  of  a  person 
bring  been  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  Naimbanna  (a 
young  African  chieftain),  who  was  understood  by  him  to 
liave  publicly  asserted  something  very  degrading  to  the 
.''lioral  character  of  Africans,  he  broke  out  into  violent 
iij^l  vindictive  language.     He  was  immediately  reminded 

I  the  Christian  duty  of  forgiving  his  enemies ;  upon 
iliich  he  answered  nearly  in  tho  following  words : — '  If  a 
man  should  rob  me  of  my  money,  I  can  forgive  him  ;  if  a 
matt  should  shoot  at  me,  or  try  to  stab  me,  I  can  forgive 
)iha :  if  a  man  sbonld  sell  me  and  all  my  family  to  a  slavo- 
liip,  so  that  we  should  pass  all  the  rest  of  our  days  in 
:-jvery  in  the  West  Indies,  I  can  forgive  him ;  but '  (added 

,  rising  from  his  seat  with  much  emotion)  '  if  a  man 
iakea  away  the  character  of  the  peojde  of  my  country,  I 
nerer  can  forgive  him.'     Being  asked  why  he  would  not 
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extend  his  forgiveness  to  those  who  took  away  the  oha^ 
racter  of  the  people  of  his  country,  he  answered  :  '  K  a 
maa  should  try  to  kill  me,  or  should  sell  me  and  my  family 
for  slaves,  he  would  do  an  injury  to  as  many  as  he  might 
kill  or  sell ;  hut  if  anyone  takes  away  the  ci^racter  of 
Black  people,  that  man  injures  Black  people  all  over  the 
world  ;  and  when  he  has  onee  taken  away  their  character, 
there  ia  nothing  which  he  may  not  do  to  Black  people 
ever  after.  That  man,  for  instance,  will  beat  Black  men, 
and  say,  Oh,  it  ig  only  a  Black  man,  mhy  should  not  I  heal 
himf  That  man  will  make  slaves  of  Black  people;  for, 
when  he  has  taken  away  their  character,  he  will  say.  Oh, 
they  are  only  Black  people,  why  eltoidd  not  I  Tnake  them 
slaves  1  That  man  will  take  away  all  the  people  of  Africa 
if  he  can  catch  them ;  and  if  you  ask  him,  But  why  do  you 
take  away  all  these  people  ?  he  will  say.  Oh,  ihey  are 
only  Black  people — they  are  not  like  Wliite  peopU—why 
ahould  I  not  lake  Ikem  ?  That  ia  the  reason  why  I  cannot 
forgive  the  man  who  takes  away  the  character  of  the 
people  of  my  country.' "  ' 

I  conceive  more  real  light  and  vital  heat  ia  thrown  into 
the  argument  hy  this  struggle  of  natural  feeling  to  relieve 
itself  &om  the  weight  of  a  false  and  injurious  impntati 
than  would  be  added  to  it  by  twenty  volumes  of  tables 
and  calculations  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  utility  and  inutility,  in  Mr.  Bentham's  handwriting. 
In  allusion  to  this  celebrated  person's  theory  of  morals,  I 
will  here  go  a  step  farther,  and  deny  tliat  the  dry  calcu- 
lation of  consequences  is  the  sole  and  unqualified  test  of 
right  and  wrong;  for  we  are  to  take  into  the  account  (as 
well)  the  reaction  of  these  consequences  upon  the  mind 
of  the  individual  and  the  community.  In  morals,  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  moral  Heme  is  not  the  last  thing  to  be  attended 
to — nay,  it  is  the  first.  Almost  the  only  unsophisticated 
or  spirited  remark  that  we  meet  with  in  Paley's  Moral 
'  Mem-irs  of  Granville  Sharp,  p.  369. 
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Philosophy^  is  one  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  Tucker's 
Ligk  of  Nature — namely,  that  in  dispensing  charity  to 
common  beggars  we  are  not  to  consider  so  much  the  good 
it  may  do  the  object  of  it,  as  the  harm  it  will  do  the  person 
wio  refuses  it.  A  sense  of  compassion  is  involimtarily 
excited  by  the  immediate  appearance  of  distress,  and  a 
violence  and  injury  is  done  to  the  kindly  feelings  by  with- 
holding the  obvious  relief,  the  trifling  pittance  in  our  power. 
TMs  is  a  remark,  I  think,  worthy  of  the  ingenious  and 
amiable  author  from  whom  Paley  borrowed  it.  So  with 
respect  to  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  slave-trade,  it 
could  not  be  set  up  as  a  doubtful  plea  in  their  favour,  that 
the  actual  and  intolerable  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  indi- 
viduals were  compensated  by  certain  advantages  in  a  com- 
mercial and  political  point  of  view — in  a  moral  sen§e  they 
cannot  be  compensated.  They  hurt  the  public  mind  :  they 
harden  and  sear  the  natural  feelings.  The  evil  is  mon- 
strous and  palpable ;  the  pretended  good  is  remote  and 
contingent.  In  morals,  as  in  philosophy,  De  non  appa- 
rentibus  et  non  existentibus  eadem  eat  ratio.  What  does  not 
touch  the  heart,  or  come  home  to  the  feelings,  goes  com- 
paratively for  little  or  nothing.  A  benefit  that  exists 
merely  in  possibility,  and  is  judged  of  only  by  the  forced 
dictates  of  the  understanding,  is  not  a  set-off  against  an 
evil  (say  of  equal  magnitude  in  itself)  that  strikes  upon 
the  senses,  that  haunts  the  imagination,  and  lacerates  the 
human  heart.  A  spectacle  of  deliberate  cruelty,  that 
shocks  everyone  that  sees  and  hears  of  it,  is  not  to  bo 
justified  by  any  calculations  of  cold-blooded  self-interest 
—is  not  to  be  permitted  in  any  case.  It  is  prejudged  and 
8elf-condemned.  Necessity  has  been  therefore  justly  called 
"the  tyrant's  plea."  It  is  no  better  with  the  mere  doc- 
trine of  utility,  which  is  the  sophist's  plea.  Thus,  for 
example,  an  infinite  number  of  lumps  of  sugar  put  into 
Hr.  Bentham's  artificial  ethical  scales  would  never  weigh 
•gainst  the  pounds  of  human  flesh,  or  drops  of  human 
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blooii,  that  are  sacrificed  to  produce  them.  The  tasto  of 
the  forraer  ou  the  pulato  is  evaiiescont ;  bat  the  others  sit 
heavy  on  the  soul.  The  one  are  an  object  to  the  ijnagina- 
tiou  ;  the  others  oulj  to  the  underatandiiig.  But  u 
is  fill  animal  compoimded  both  of  imagination  and  under- 
standing; and,  in  treating  of  what  in  good  for  me 
nature,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  both.  A  calculation  of 
the  mere  ultimate  advantages,  without  regard  to  natural 
feelings  and  affections,  may  improve  the  external  face  and 
physical  comforts  of  society,  bat  will  leave  it  heartless 
and  worthless  in  itself.  In  a  word,  the  sympathy  of  the 
individual  with  the  conseriaenccs  of  his  own  act  is  to  be 
attended  to  (no  less  than  the  consequences  themselves)  ij 
every  sound  system  of  morality ;  and  this  must  be  deter 
mined  by  certain  natural  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  not 
by  rules  of  logic  or  arithmetic. 

The  aspect  of  a  moral  question  is  to  be  judged  of  very 
much  like  the  face  of  a  country,  by  the  piDJecting  points, 
by  what  is  striking  and  memorable,  by  that  which  leaves 
traces  of  itself  behind,  or  "  casts  its  shadows  before." 
TWilliiitia  of  acres  do  not  make  a  picture  ;  nor  the  calcu- 
lation of  all  the  cunsequenccB  in  the  world  a  sentiment. 
We  must  have  some  outstanding  object  for  the  mind,  as 
well  OS  the  eye,  to  dwell  on  and  to  recur  to — something 
marked  and  decisive  to  give  a  tone  and  textnre  tn  the 
moral  feelings.  Not  only  is  _the  attention  thus  rouBod 
'  and  kept  alive ;  but  what  is  must  important  oa  to  the 
prinuiples  of  action,  the  deairo  of  good  or  hatred  of  evil  is 
powerfully  excited.  But  all  iudivi<luttl  facts  and  history 
conieunder  theh^dof  what  these  people  call  iiBrtjjnolwn. 
All  full,  true,  and  particular  occounts  they  consider  a 
romantic,  ridiculous,  vague,  inflammatory.  As  a  case  in 
point,  one  of  this  school  of  thinkers  declares  that  he  i 
qualified  to  write  a  better  History  of  India  fi-om  having 
never  been  there  than  if  he  had,  as  the  last  might  lead  to 
local  distinctions  or  party -p rejudicos ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
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lie  could  describe  a  country  better  at  secondhand  than 
from  original  observation,  or  that  from  having  seen  no 
one  object,  place,  or  person,  he  could  do  ampler  justice  to 
the  whole.  It  might  be  maintained,  much  on  the  same 
principle,  that  an  artist  would  paint  a  better  likeness  of  a 
person  after  he  was  dead,  from  description  or  different 
sketches  of  the  face,  than  from  having  seen  the  individual 
living  man.  On  the  contrary,  I  humbly  conceive  that  the 
seeing  half  a  dozen  wandering  Lascars  in  the  streets  of 
London  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  the  soul  of  India,  that 
cradle  of  the  world,  and  (as  it  were)  garden  of  the  sun, 
than  all  the  charts,  records,  and  statistical  reports  that  can 
be  sent  over,  even  under  the  classical  administration  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  One  Hindoo  differs 
more  from  a  citizen  of  London  than  he  does  from  all  other 
Hindoos ;  and  by  seeing  the  two  first,  man  to  man,  you 
know  comparatively  and  essentially  what  they  are,  nation 
to  nation.  By  a  very  few  specimens  you  ^x  the  great 
leading  differences  which  are  the  same  throughout.  Any 
one  thing  is  a  better  representative  of  its  kind  than  all 
the  words  and  definitions  in  the  world  can  be.  The  sum- 
total  is  indeed  different  from  the  particulars ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess  at  any  general  result,  without  some  previous 
induction  of  particulars  and  appeal  to  experience. 

What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ? 

Again,  it  is  quite  wrong,  instead  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  human  nature,  to  single  out  the  stalest 
and  tritest,  as  if  they  were  most  authentic  and  infallible  ; 
not  considering  that  from  the  extremes  you  may  infer  the 
means,  but  you  cannot  from  the  means  infer  the  extremes 
in  any  case.     It  may  be  said  that  the  extreme  and  indi- 
vidual cases  may  be  retorted  upon  us  : — I  deny  it,  unless 
it  be  with  truth.     The  imagination  is  an  associating  prin- 
ciple; and  has  an  instinctive  perception  when  a  thing 
belongs  to  a  system,  or  is  an  exception  to  it.    For  instance, 
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the  escosBCB  committed  by  the  victorious  besiegore  of  a 
town  do  not  attach  to  the  nution  committing  them,  bnt  to 
the  natiue  of  that  sort  of  warfare,  and  are  common  to  both 
sides.  They  may  be  struck  off  the  score  of  natnral  pre- 
jndices.  The  cruelties  exercised  upon  slaves,  on  the  other 
hand,  grow  out  of  the  relation  between  master  and  slave ; 
and  the  mind  intuitively  revolts  at  them  as  such.  The 
cant  about  the  horrors  of  the  French  Kevolntiou  is  mere 
cant — everybody  knows  it  to  be  so ;  each  party  would 
have  retaliated  upon  the  other :  it  was  a  civil  war,  lilrn 
that  for  a  disputed  succession ;  tho  general  principle  of 
the  right  or  wrong  of  the  change  remained  untoucbed. 
Keither  would  these  horrors  have  taken  place,  except  from 
Prussian  manifestoes,  and  treachery  within :  there  were 
none  in  the  American,  and  have  been  none  in  the  Spanish 
Eevolution.  Tho  masancre  of  St.  Bartholomew  arose  out 
of  the  principles  of  that  religion  which  exterminates  with 
file  and  Bword,  and  koepB  no  jaith  with  hiiredcB.  Tf  it  be 
said  that  nicknames,  party  watchwords,  bugbears,  the  cry 
of  "  No  Popery,"  &c.,  are  continually  played  off  upon  the 
imagination  with  the  most  mischievous  effect,  I  answer 
that  most  of  these  bugbears  and  terms  of  vulgar  abuse 
have  arisen  out  of  abstruse  speculation  or  barbarous  pre- 
judice, and  have  seldom  had  their  root  in  real  facts  or 
natural  feelings.  Besides,  are  not  general  topics,  rnles, 
OKceptions,  endlessly  bandied  to  and  fro,  and  balanced  one 
against  the  other  by  tho  most  learned  disputants?  Have 
not  three-fourths  of  all  the  wars,  schisms,  hearthomings 
in  the  world  begun  on  mere  points  of  controversy  1  There 
are  two  classes  whom  I  have  found  given  to  this  kind  of 
reasoning  against  tho  uso  of  our  senses  and  feelings  in 
what  concerns  human  nature,  viz.,  knaves  and  fools.  The 
last  do  it  because  they  think  their  own  shallow  dogmas 
settle  all  questions  best  without  any  farther  appeal ;  and 
the  first  do  it  because  they  know  that  the  refine- 
ments of  the  head  are  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the 
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suggestions  of  the  heart,  and  that  a  strong  sense  of  injustice, 
excited  bj  a  particular  case  in  all  its  aggravations,  tells 
more  against  them  than  all  the  distinctions  of  the  jurists. 
Facts,  concrete  existences,  are  stubborn  things,  and  are 
not  so  soon  tampered  with  or  turned  about  to  any  point 
we  please,  as  mere  names  and  abstractions.  Of  these  last 
it  may  be  said, 

A  breath  can  mar  them,  whom  a  breath  has  made : 

and  they^  are  liable  to  be  puffed  away  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  or  baffled  by  every  plea  of  convenience.  I  wonder 
that  Eousseau  gave  in  to  this  cant  about  the  want  of  sound- 
ness in  rhetorical  and  imaginative  reasoning  ;  and  was  so 
fond  of  this  subject  as  to  make  an  abridgment  of  Plato's 
rhapsodies  upon  it,  by  which  he  was  led  to  expel  poets 
from  his  commonwealth.  Thus  two  of  the  most  flowery 
writers  are  those  who  have  exacted  the  greatest  severity 
of  style  from  others.  Eousseau  was  too  ambitious  of  an 
exceedingly  technical  and  scientific  mode  of  reasoning, 
scarcely  attainable  in  the  mixed  questions  of  human  life 
(as  may  be  seen  in  his  Social  Contract — a  work  of  great 
ability  but  extreme  formality  of  structure),  and  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  led  into  this  error  in  seeking  to  overcome  his 
too  great  warmth  of  natural  temperament  to  indulge  merely 
the  impulses  of  passion.  Burke,  who  was  a  man  of  fine 
imagination,  had  the  good  sense  (without  any  of  this  false 
modesty)  to  defend  the  moral  uses  of  the  imagination,  and 
is  himself  one  of  the  grossest  instances  of  its  abuse. 

It  is  not  merely  the  fashion  among  philosophers — the 
poets  also  have  got  into  a  way  of  scouting  individuality  as 
beneath  the  sublimity  of  their  pretensions,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  their  genius.  The  philosophers  have  become 
mere  logicians,  and  their  rivals  mere  rhetoricians  ;  for  as 
these  last  must  float  on  the  surface,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  be  harsh  and  crabbed  and  recondite  like  the  others,  by 
leaving  out   the   individual,  they  become  commonplace. 
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They  cannot  reason,  and  they  must  declaim.  Modern 
tragedy,  in  particular,  is  no  longei  like  a  yesael  making 
the  voyage  of  life,  and  tossed  about  Iiy  the  winds  and 
wares  of  passion,  but  is  converted  into  a  hondsomely- 
constmcted  steamboat  that  is  moved  by  the  sole  eipansive 
power  of  words.  Lord  Byron  has  launched  several  of 
these  ventiircB  lately  (if  veutures  they  may  be  called)  and 
may  continue  in  the  same  strain  as  long  as  he  pleases. 
We' have  not  now  a  number  of  dramaiit  perscniB  affected 
by  particular  incidents  and  speaking  accoriling  to  their 
feelings,  or  as  the  occasion  suggests,  but  each  hionnting 
the  rostrum,  and  delivering  his  opinion  on  fate,  fortune, 
and  the  entire  consnranmtion  of  things.  The  individual 
is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  liia  own  thonghta 
or  the  thoughts  of  others.  The  poet  fills  his  p^e 
with  grandee  pent&es.  He  covers  the  face  of  nature  with 
the  beauty  of  his  sentiments  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
paradoies.  We  have  the  subtletieB  of  the  bead,  instead  of 
the  workings  of  the  heart,  and  possible  justifications 
instead  of  the  actual  motives  of  conduct.  This  all  eeems 
to  proceed  on  a  false  estimate  of  individual  nature  and 
the  valne  of  human  life.  We  have  been  so  used  to  connt 
by  millions  of  late,  that  wo  think  the  imits  that  compose 
them  nothing ;  and  are  so  prone  to  trace  remote  prin- 
ciples, that  we  neglect  the  immediate  results.  As  an 
instance  of  the  opposite  style  of  dramatic  dialogue,  in 
which  the  persons  epoak  for  themselves,  and  to  one 
another,  I  will  give,  by  way  of  illusti'ation,  a  passage  from. 
an  old  tragedy,  in  which  a  brother  baa  just  caused  his 
sister  to  be  put  to  a  violent  death. 

BoedUi.    Fii  yotir  eyt  here, 

Ferdinand.    Constanily. 

Boiola,    Do  you  not  weep  ? 
Other  sinaoiJyapeiik;  murlheraliriakflout; 
The  elemeat  of  wsler  Dioistens  the  e&rtb ; 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  nad  bedews  iho  bL'ftTetta, 
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Ferdinand.    Cover  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazzle ;  she  died  young. 

£o8ola,    I  think  not  so :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Ferdinand.    She  and  I  were  twins  : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute.* 

How  &ae  is  the  constancy  with  which  he  first  fixes  his 
eye  on  the  dead  body,  with  a  forced  courage,  and  then,  as 
He  resolution  wavers,  how  natural  is  his  turning  his  face 
away,  and  the  reflection  that  strikes  him  on  her  youth  and 
beauty  and  untimely  death,  and  the  thought  that  they 
were  twins,  and  his  measuring  his  life  by  hers  up  to  the 
present  period,  as  if  all  that  was  to  come  of  it  were 
nothing  I  Now,  I  would  fain  ask  whether  there  is  not  in  this 
contemplation  of  the  interval  that  separates  the  beginning 
from  the  end  of  life,  of  a  life,  too,  so  varied  from  good  to 
ill,  and  of  the  pitiable  termination  of  which  the  person 
speaking  has  been  the  wilful  and  guilty  cause,  enough  to 
*'  give  the  imnd  pause  ?"  Is  not  that  revelation  as  it  were 
of  the  whole  extent  of  our  being  which  is  made  by  the 
flashes  of  passion  and  stroke  of  calamity,  a  subject  suf- 
ficiently staggering  to  have  place  in  legitimate  tragedy  ? 
Are  not  the  struggles  of  the  will  with  untoward  events  and 
the  adverse  passions  of  others  as  interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  representation  as  reflections  on  the  mutability  of 
fortune  or  inevitableness  of  destiny,  or  on  the  passions  of 
men  in  general  ?  The  tragic  Muse  does  not  merely  utter 
muffled  sounds :  but  we  see  the  paleness  on  the  cheek,  and 
the  lifeblood  gushing  from  the  heart !  The  interest  we 
take  in  our  own  lives,  in  our  successes  or  disappointments, 
and  the  Aowie-feelings  that  arise  out  of  these,  when  well 
described,  are  the  clearest  and  truest  mirror  in  which  we 
can  see  the  image  of  human  nature.  For  in  this  sense 
each  man  is  a   microcosm.     What   he  is,  the  rest  are ; 

'  Duchess    of  Malfy,  Act  iv.  Scene  2.     [Webster's  Works,  ed. 
HazUtt,  ii.  247-8.] 
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wlinteyer  his  joys  and  eorrowe  are  composed  of,  tlioi 


I 

I 


Oue  touuL  of  nature  makea  tbe  wliole  world  kiiL 

Bnt  it  mnet  be  tho  gcnaine  touoh  of  nature,  not  the  ont- 
waxd  flonrishea  and  varnish  of  art.  The  sponting, 
oracular,  didactic  figure  of  the  poet  no  more  anawera  to 
the  living  man,  than  the  lay-figure  of  the  painter  does. 
We  may  well  say  to  aaoh  a  one — 

Thou  hnat  no  apecaletion  in  those  eyea 

That  thou  dust  glara  witli :  tliy  bones  lue  niHrrowless, 

ThyUoodiscoldl 

Man  ia  (so  to  apeak)  an  enilleBS  and  infinitely  varied 
repetition :  and  if  we  know  what  one  man  ioela,  we  so  far 
know  what  a  thousand  feel  in  the  aanctuary  of  their  being. 
Oar  feeling  of  general  hamanity  ia  at  once  an  aggregate  of 
a  thousand  diffijTcnt  tratbe,  and  it  ie  also  the  aame  tmth 
a  thousand  ttnies  told.  As  is  our  perccpMon  of  this 
original  ti'uth,  the  root  of  our  imagination,  bo  will  the 
force  and  ricbness  of  the  general  impression  proceeding 
from  it  be.  The  boundary  of  our  sympathy  is  a  circle 
which  enlarges  itself  according  to  its  propulsion  from  the 
centre — the  heart.  If  we  are  imbued  with  a  deep  aensa 
of  individual  weal  or  woe,  we  shall  be  awestruck  at  the 
idea  of  humanity  in  general.  If  we  know  little  of  it  but 
its  abstract  and  common  properties,  without  their  parti- 
cular application,  their  force  or  degrees,  we  shall  care  just 
as  little  aswoknow  either  about  the  whole  ortheindividuala.  , 
If  we  understand  the  texture  and  vital  feeling,  we  then 
can  fill  up  the  outline,  but  we  cannot  supply  the  former 
from  having  the  latter  given.  Moral  and  poetical  trnth 
is  like  expression  in  a  picture— the  one  is  not  to  be 
attained  by  smearing  over  a  largo  canvas,  nor  the  other  by 
bestriding  a  vague  topic.  In  eiich  matters,  the  most 
pompous  sciolists  are  accordingly  fomid  to  be  the  greatest 
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contemners  of  human  lifa  But  I  defy  any  great  tragic 
wnkiio  despise  that  nature  which  he  nnderstands,  or 
tliat  heart  which  he  has  probed,  with  all  its  rich  bleeding 
nmterials  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The  subject  may  not  be  a 
somce  of  mnch  triumph  to  him,  from  its  alternate  light 
and  shade,  bat  it  can  never  become  one  of  supercilious 
indifference.  He  must  feel  a  strong  reflex  interest  in  it, 
corresponding  to  that  which  he  has  depicted  in  the  cha- 
racters of  others.  Indeed,  the  object  and  end  of  playing, 
"both  at  the  first  and  now,  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
natnre,"  to  enable  us  to  feel  for  others  as  for  ourselves,  or 
to  embody  a  distinct  interest  out  of  ourselves  by  the  force 
of  imagination  and  passion.  This  is  summed  up  in  the 
wish  of  the  poet — 

To  feel  what  others  are,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

If  it  does  not  do  this,  it  loses  both  its  dignity  and  its 
proper  use. 
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No  one  is  idle  who  can  do  anything.  It  is  conscious  in- 
ability, or  the  sense  of  repeated  failure,  that  prevents  us 
from  undertaking,  or  deters  us  from  the  prosecution  of 
any  work. 

Wilson,  the  painter,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  for  he  was  said  to  be  an  indolent 
num.  After  bestowing  a  few  touches  on  a  picture,  he 
grew  tired,  and  said  to  any  friend  who  called  in,  "  Now, 
let  us  go  somewhere!"  But  the  fact  is,  that  Wilson 
could  not  finish  his  pictures  minutely ;  and  that  those 
few  masterly  touches,  carelessly  thrown  in  of  a  morning, 
were  all  that  he  could  do.  The  rest  would  have  been 
labour  lost.  Morland  has  been  referred  to  as  another 
man  of  genius,  who  can  only  be  brought  to  work  by  fits 
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and  snatches.  But  his  lanilscapea  and  figures  (ivhatever 
degi'ee  of  merit  they  might  poesoss)  were  mere  hasty 
sketches ;  and  he  could  produce  all  that  he  was  capable 
of,  in  the  first  half-hour,  as  well  as  iu  twenty  years. 
Why  hestow  additional  pains  without  additionftl  rffect? 
What  he  did  was  from  the  impulso  of  the  uionaent,  from 
the  lively  impression  of  some  coarse  but  striking  object ; 
and  with  that  impulse  Iiia  efforts  ceased,  as  thoy  justly 
ought.  There  is  no  use  in  labouring,  irtvita  Mitierta — 
nor  any  difficulty  in  it,  when  the  Muse  is  not  averse. 

The  labour  we  delight  iu  pbjsicB  pain. 

Denner  fluished  his  unmeaning  portraits  with  a  micro- 
scope, and  without  being  ever  woary  of  his  fruitless  task; 
for  the  essence  of  his  genius  was  industry.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  courted  by  the  Graces  and  by  Fortune,  was 
hardly  over  out  of  his  painting-room ;  and  lamented  a  few 
days  at  any  tine  spent  at  a  friend's  house  or  at  a  noble- 
man's seat  in  the  country,  as  so  much  time  lost.  That 
darkly-illuminated  room  "  to  him  a  kingdom  was :"  his 
pencil  was  the  sceptre  that  ho  wielded,  and  the  throne  on 
which  his  sitters  were  placed,  a  throne  for  Fame.  Here 
he  felt  indeed  at  home ;  here  the  current  of  his  ideas 
flowed  full  and  strong ;  hero  ha  felt  most  self-poBsesBion, 
most  command  over  others ;  and  the  sense  of  power 
urged  bim  on  to  his  delightful  task  with  a  sort  of  vernal 
cheerfulness  and  vigour,  even  in  the  decline  of  life.  The 
feeling  of  weakness  and  incapacity  would  have  made  faia 
band  soon  falter,  would  have  rebutted  him  from  hia 
object;  or  had  the  canvas  mocked,  and  been  insensible  to 
his  toiI|  instead  of  gradually  turning  to 

A  hicid  iniimr,  in  whieb  nature  fitw 
All  b:r  rellMtyd  foutiirts, 

^  vwld)  lUce  so  many  others,  have  thrown  down  Us 
pij.    fMil  in  ^Bpair,  or  proceeded  reluctantly,  without  spirit 
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and  without  success.     Claude  Lorraine,  in  like  manner, 
spent  whole  mornings  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  or  in  his 
study,  eliciting  beauty   after  beauty,  adding   touch  to 
touch,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  luxuriating 
in  endless  felicity — not  merely  giving  the  salient  points, 
but  filling  up  the  whole  intermediate  space  with  con- 
tinuous grace  and  beauty !      What  farther   motive   was 
necessary  to  induce  him  to.  persevere,  but  the  bounty  of 
his  fate  ?      What  greater  pleasure  could  he  seek  for,  than 
that  of  seeing  the  perfect  image  of  his  mind  reflected  in 
the  work  of  his  hand  ?     But  as  is  the  pleasure  and  the 
confidence  produced  by  consunmiate  skill,  so  is  the  pain 
and  the  desponding  effect  of  total  failure.     When  for  the 
fiur  face  of  nature,  we  only  see  an  unsightly  blot  issuing 
from  our  best  endeavours,  then  the  nerves  slacken,  the 
tears  fill  the  eyes,  and  the  painter  turns  away  from  his 
art,  as  the  lover  from  a  mistress,  that  scorns  him.     Alas  ! 
how  many  such  have,  as  the  poet  says. 

Begun  in  gladness  ; 
Whereof  has  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  machiess — 

not  for  want  of  will  to  proceed,  (oh  I  no,)  but  for  lack  of 
power 

Hence  it  is  that  those  often  do  best  (up  to  a  certain 
point  of  commonplace  success)  who  have  least  knowledge 
and  least  ambition  to  excel.  Their  taste  keeps  pace  with 
their  capacity  ;  and  they  are  not  deterred  by  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  of  which  they  have  no  idea.  I  have 
known  artists  (for  instance)  of  considerable  merit,  and  a 
certain  native  rough  strength  and  resolution  of  mind,  who 
have  been  active  and  enterprising  in  their  profession,  but 
who  never  seemed  to  think  of  any  works  but  those  which 
they  had  in  hand ;  they  never  spoke  of  a  picture,  or  ap- 
peared to  have  seen  one :  to  them  Titian,  Kaphael, 
Bubens,  Rembrandt,  Correggio,  were  as  if  they  had  never 
been:    no  tones,  mellowed  by  time  to  soft  perfection, 
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lured  thorn  to  their  luekleas  doom,  no  divino  forms  baffled 
their  vain  embrace ;  no  sound  of  immortality  rang  i 
their  ears,  or  drew  off  their  altention  from  the  caUa  of 
weditors  or  of  hunger ;  they  walked  through  colleotions  of 
the  finest  works,  like  the  "  Children  in  the  Fiery  furnace," 
untouched,  unapprooched.  With  tlieae  true  lemx  filii  file 
art  seemed  to  begin  and  end :  they  thought  only  of  t 
Buhject  of  their  nest  XToduction,  the  size  of  their  nert 
canvas,  the  grouping,  the  getting  of  the  figures  in  ;  a 
condncted  their  work  Ui  its  eoadusion  witli  as  little  d 
traction  of  mind  and  as  few  miBgivings  as  a,  stago-coaoh- 
man  conducts  a  stage,  or  a  carrier  delivers  a  bale  ot 
goods,  according  to  its  destination.  Such  persona,  if  they 
do  not  rise  above,  at  least  seldom  sink  below  themselves. 
They  do  not  soar  to  the  "  highest  heavoo  of  invention," 
nor  penetrate  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart ;  bat  they 
snccoed  in  all  that  they  attempt,  or  aro  capable 
men  of  business  and  induEtry  ia  their  calliitg.  For  them 
the  veil  of  the  Templo  of  Art  is  not  rent  asunder,  and  it 
is  well ;  one  glimpse  of  the  Sanctuary,  of  the  Itoly  o 
Holies,  might  palsy  their  hands,  and  dim  their  sight  for 
ever  after ! 

I  think  there  are  two  mistakes,  common  enough,  on  thia 
subject — viz.,  that  men  of  genius,  or  of  first-rate  capacily, 
do  little,  except  by  intennittent  fits,  or  per  solium — and 
that  they  do  that  little  in  a  slight  and  slovenly  a 
There  may  be  instances  of  this ;  but  they  are  not  the 
highest,  and  they  are  tbe  oiceptione,  not  the  rule, 
the  contrary,  the  greatest  artists  have  in  general  been  tbe 
most  prolific  or  the  most  elaborate,  as  the  best  writers 
have  been  frequently  the  most  voluminous  as  well  c 
defatigable.  We  have  a  great  living  instance  among 
writei's,  that  the  quality  of  a  man's  productions  is  not  to 
be  estimated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  quantity — I  n 
in  the  Author  of  Waverley;  the  fecundity  of  whose  pen 
is  no   less  odmiroble  than   its  felicity. 
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another  instance  of  the  same  prodigality  of  genius ;  his 
materials  being  endlessly  poured  forth  with  no  niggard  or 
&stidious  hand,  and  the  mastery  of  the  execution  being 
(in  many  respects  at  least)  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the 
design.     As  one  example  among  others  that  I  might  cite 
of  the  attention  which  he  gave   to  his   subject,   it    is 
snfficient  to  observe,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  any 
of  his  more  striking  passages  that  can  be  altered  for  the 
better.    If  any  person,  for  instance,  is  trying  to  recollect 
a  favourite  line,  and  cannot  hit  upon  some  particular  ex- 
pression, it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  substituting  any  other 
80  gopd.     That  in  the  original  text  is  not  merely  the  best, 
but  it  seems  the  only  right  one.     I  will  stop  to  illustrate 
this  point  a  little.     I  was  at  a  loss  the  other  day  for  the 
line  in  Henry  V. — 

Nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings. 

I  could  not  recollect  the  word  nice :  I  tried  a  number  of 
others,  such  as  old,  grave,  &c, — they  would  none  of  them 
do,  but  seemed  all  heavy,  lumbering,  or  from  the  purpose  : 
the  word  nice,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  drop  into  its 
phice,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  paying  the  reverence 
required.     Again — 

A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  car 
Of  him  that  hears  it. 

I  thought  in  quoting  from  memory,  of  "  A  jest's  success,^' 
"  A  jest's  renown,^*  &c.  I  then  turned  to  the  volume,  and 
there  found  the  very  word  that  of  all  others  expressed  the 
idea.  Had  Shakespeare  searched  through  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  he  could  not  have  lighted  on  another  to  convey 
80  exactly  what  he  meant — a  casual,  hollow,  sounding 
success!  I  could  multiply  such  examples,  but  that  I 
am  sure  the  reader  will  easily  supply  them  himself ;  and 
they  show  sufficiently  that  Shakespeare  was  not  (as  he  is 
often  represented)  a  loose  or  clumsy  writer.     The  bold 
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hapjiy  tenture  of  his  8ty]e,  id  whicli  evoiy  word  in  promi 
nont,  and  yet  cuiinot  be  torn  fi-oin  its  place  without 
violence,  any  more  tLan  a  limb  from  tbe  body,  is  (( 
sbonld  think)  the  result  either  of  vigilaut  painstakiiig  or 
of  unerring,  intuitivo  perception,  and  not  the  mark  of 
cmde  conceptions,  and  "  the  random,  blindfold  blows  of 
Ignorance." 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contradiction  to  the  comm 
prejudice  that  "  Genius  is  naturally  a  truant  and 
vagabond,"  than  the  astonisLiiig  and  (on  this  hypothesis) 
unaccountable  number  of  ckefs-d'iEmfe  left  behind  them 
by  the  old  masters.  The  stream  of  their  invention  sup- 
plies the  taste  of  successive  generations  like 
they  famish  a  hundred  galleries,  and  preclude  eompeti- 
tion,  not  more  by  tho  excellence  than  by  the  nuniber  of 
their  performances.  Take  Kaphael  and  Rubens  alone. 
There  are  works  of  theirs  in  single  collections  enough  to 
occupy  ft  long  and  laboriouB  life,  and  yet  their  works  are 
spread  through  all  the  collections  of  Europe.  They 
to  have  cost  them  no  more  labour  than  if  they  "  had  drawn' 
in  their  breath  and  puffed  it  forth  again."  But  we  know 
that  they  made  drawings,  studies,  sketches,  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal of  these,  with  the  core  and  caution  of  the  merest  tyroa 
in  the  art ;  and  they  remain  equal  proofs  of  their  capacity 
and  diligence.  The  cartoons  of  Eaphael  alone  might 
have  employed  many  years,  and  made  a  life  of  illustrioua 
labour,  though  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  struck  off  at 
a  blow,  and  are  not  a  tenth  piirt  of  what  he  produced  in 
hia  short  but  bright  career.  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo 
lived  longer,  but  they  worked  as  hard  and  did  as  wsll. 
Shall  we  bring  in  competition  with  examples  like  these 
some  trashy  caricaturist  or  idle  dauber,  who  has  no  sensfl 
of  the  inflniifi  resources  of  nature  or  art,  nor  eonsequeiitly 
any  power  to  employ  himself  upon  them  for  any  length 
of  time  or  to  any  purpose,  to  prove  that  genius  and  regular 
industry  are  incompatible  qualities  ? 
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In  my  opinion,  the  very  superiority  of  the  works  of 
the  great  painters  (instead  of  being  a  bar  to)  accounts  for 
their  multiplicity.  Power  is  pleasui-e ;  and  pleasure 
sweetens  pain.  A  fine  poet  thus  describes  the  eflfect  of 
the  sight  of  nature  on  his  mind  : 

The  sounding  cataract 


Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rook, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
Tliat  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

So  the  forms  of  nature,  or  the  human  form  divine,  stood 
before  the  great  artists  of  old,  nor  required  any  other 
stimulus  to  lead  the  eye  to  survey,  or  the  hand  to  embody 
them,  than  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  subject,  and  "  propulsive  force  "  of  the  mimic  creation. 
The  grandeur  of  their  works  was  an  argument  with  them, 
not  to  stop  short,  but  to  proceed.  They  could  have  no 
higher  excitement  or  satisfaction  than  in  the  exercise  of 
their  art  and  endless  generation  of  truth  and  beauty. 
Success  prompts  to  exertion ;  and  habit  facilitates  success. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  we  can  exhaust  nature ;  and  the  more 
we  employ  our  own  faculties,  the  more  we  strengthen  them 
and  enrich  our  stores  of  observation  and  invention.  The 
more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  Not  indeed  if  we  get 
our  ideas  oui  of  our  ovm  heads — that  stock  is  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  we  recur  to  tiresome,  vapid  imitations  of 
ourselves.  But  this  is  the  difference  between  real  and 
mock  talent,  between  genius  and  affectation.  Nature  is 
not  limited,  nor  does  it  become  effete,  like  our  conceit 
and  vanity.  The  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it  refines 
upon  us ;  it  expands  as  we  enlarge  and  shift  our  view ; 
it  '*  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our 
strength."     The  subjects  are  endless;  and  our  capacity 
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is  invigorated  ns  it  is  called  oat  by  occasion  and  neces- 
sity.  Ho  who  does  notliing,  renders  himeelf  incapable  of 
doiog  anytbing ;  bnt  wLile  we  are  executing  any  work, 
we  are  preparing  and  qualifying  oiirsolvos  to  undertake 
anotber.  Tbe  principlea  are  tbe  same  in  all  nature  ;  and 
we  understand  tteni  better,  as  we  verify  tbem  by  experi- 
ence and  practice.  It  is  not  aa  if  tberc  were  a  given 
number  of  subjects  to  work  npon,  or  a  sot  of  innate  or 
preconceived  ideas  in  our  minds  wbicb  we  encroached 
upon  with  every  new  design  ;  tbo  subjecta,  as  I  said  be! 
are  endless,  and  we  acq^oire  ideas  by  imparting  tbem. 
Our  expenditure  of  intellectual  wcaltb  makes  ua  rich 
we  can  only  be  liberal  as  we  have  previously  aocmua- 
lated  tbe  means.  By  lying  idle,  as  by  standing  still,  we 
are  cnn£ned  to  tbe  same  trite,  narrow  round  of  topioB 
by  continuing  our  efforts,  as  by  moving  forwards  in  ( 
road,  we  extend  our  views,  and  discover  continually  new 
tracts  of  country.  Genius,  like  humanity,  losta  for  waiit 
of  use. 

Habit  also  gives  promptnesa ;  and  tbe  soul  of  despatch 
is  decision.  One  man  may  write  a  book  or  point  a 
picture,  while  anotber  is  deliberating  about  the  pla: 
the  titlepago.  The  great  painters  were  able  to  do  ao 
much,  because  they  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  to  do, 
and  how  to  set  about  it.  They  were  thoroughbred  work- 
men, and  were  not  learning  tbeir  art  while  they  were 
exercising  it.  One  can  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time 
if  one  only  knows  how.  Thus  Ein  author  may  become 
very  voluminous,  who  only  employe  an  hour  or  two  in  ft 
day  in  study.  If  he  has  once  obtained,  by  habit  and 
reflection,  a  use  of  his  pen,  with  plenty  of  materiala  to. 
work  upon,  the  pages  vanish  before  him.  The  time  lost 
ia  in  beginning,  or  in  stopping  after  we  have  began.  If 
we  only  go  forward  with  spirit  and  confidence,  we  shall 
soon  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  practised 
writer  ought  never  to  hesitate  for  a  sentence  &om  the 
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I  moneci  he  eetg  pen  to  paper,  or  think  about  tlio  course 
be  is  to  take.  He  muBt  trust  to  his  preTiouK  knowledge 
(if  tile  gabject  aud  to  his  inuuGdiato  impulses,  and  he  nill 
get  to  the  close  of  hifi  task  without  accidents  or  loss  of 
tiiae.  I  can  easily  understand  how  the  old  diTiaee  and 
eoutroTersialists  produced  their  folios ;  I  could  write 
fiilioB  myself,  if  I  rose  early  and  sat  up  late  at  this  kind 
of  occupation.  Bat  I  confess  I  should  soon  be  tired  of 
it,  besides  wearying  the  reader. 

In  one  sense,  art  is  long  and  life  is  short.  In  another 
sense,  this  aphorism  is  not  tme.  The  beet  of  us  ale  idle 
hilf  DOT  time.  It  is'wonderful  how  much  is  done  in  a 
iuai  space,  provided  we  set  about  it  properly,  and  give 
our  minds  wholly  to  it.  Let  anyone  devote  himself  to 
any  art  or  science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still 
liuve  leisure  to  make  considerable  progress  in  half  a 
duzen  other  aaquiiGmenta.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a 
matliomaticiaD,  a  musician,  a  poet,  and  an  anatomist, 
besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  age. 
The  Prince  of  Painters  was  a  courtier,  a  lover,  and  fond 
of  dress  and  oomjmny,  Michael  Angelo  was  a  prodigy 
"f  vereatility  of  talent— a  wiif^r  of  Sonnets  (which 
ffordsworth  has  thought  worth  ti'anslating)  and  the 
admirer  of  Dante.  Salvator  was  a  lutcniat  and  a  satirist. 
Titian  was  an  elegant  lett^r-writor  and  a  finished  gentle- 
nun.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds's  DiecoiiTeeg  are  polished  and 
clasgicul  even  than  any  of  his  piotures.  Let  a  man  do  all 
hb  can  in  anyone  branch  of  study,  he  must  either  exhaust 
himself  and  doze  over  it,  or  vary  his  pursuit,  or  else  lie 
idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  mind 
cuakee,  at  some  period  or  other,  one  borcnlean  effort,  and 
the  Kst  is  mechanical.  Wo  have  to  climb  a  steep  and 
narrow  precipice  at  first ;  but  after  that,  the  way  is  broad 
tnd  easy,  where  we  may  drive  several  accomplishments 
■hre«fit.  Men  should  have  ono  principal  pursuit,  which 
nuiy  be  both    agreeably  and  advantageously   diversified 
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with  otLer  lighter  oaee,  as  the  subordinate  parts  of  a 
picture  may  be  siauaged  BO  as  to  give  effect  to  tlie 
centie  group.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  sensiblo  ntan,' 
that  the  having  a  regular  occupation  or  profeBaioual 
duties  to  attend  to  is  no  excuse  for  putting  forth  an 
inelegant  or  inaccurate  work ;  for  n  habit  of 
bi'acos  and  strengthens  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  wield 
its  energies  with  additional  ease  and  steftdier  pnrpoee. 
Were  I  allowed  to  instance  in  myself,  if  what  I  write  at 
present  is  worth  nothing,  at  least  it  costs  me  nothing. 
But  it  cost  mo  a  great  deal  twenty  years  ago.  I  have 
added  little  to  my  stock  since  then,  and  taken  little 
from  it,  I  "unfold  the  boot  and  volume  of  the 
brain,"  and  tranBCribe  the  characters  I  see  there 
mechanically  as  anyone  might  copy  the  letters  in 
sampler,  1  do  not  say  they  came  there  mechanically 
— I  transfer  them  to  the  paper  mechanically.  After  eight 
or  ten  years'  hard  study,  an  author  (at  least)  may  go  to 


1  do  not  conceive  rapidity  of  execution  necessarily 
implies  slovenliness  or  ciudeness.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  often  productive  both  of  sharpness  and 
freedom.  The  eagerness  of  composition  strikes  ont 
sparkles  of  fancy,  and  runs  the  thoughts  more  naturally 
and  closely  into  one  another.  There  may  be  lees  formal 
method,  but  there  is  more  life,  and  spirit,  and  truth, 
the  play  and  agitation  of  the  mind,  it  runs  over,  and 
dally  with  the  subject,  as  the  glassblower  rapidly  shapes 
the  Titreons  fluid.  A  nnmber  of  new  thoughts  rise  np 
spontaneously,  and  they  como  in  the  proper  placa^ 
because  they  arise  from  the  occasion.  They  are  also  sura 
to  partake  of  the  warmth  and  vividness  of  that  ebullition 
of  mind,  from  which  they  spring,  Spiritia  precipitandiu 
est.     In  these   sort    of  voluntaries  in  composition,   the 

<  Till!  lt«v.  W,  Shepherd,  of  Oatoaore,  in  the  Fieface  to  bie  L^fit 
of  Foggio. 
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thoughts  are  worked  up  to  a  state   of  projection:  the 
gnsp  of  the  subject,  the  presence  of  mind,  the  flow  of 
expiession  must  be  something  akin  to  extempore  speaking ; 
or  perhaps  such  bold  but  finished  draughts  may  be  com- 
pared \o  fresco  paintings,  which  imply  a  life  of  study  and 
great  previous  preparation,  but  of  which  the  execution  is 
momentary  and  irrevocable.     I  will  add  a  single  remark 
on  a  point  that  has  been  much  disputed.    Mr.  Cobbett 
lays  it  down  that  the  first  word  that  occurs  is  always  the 
best    I  would  venture  to  differ  from  so  great  an  authority. 
]fr«  Cobbett  himself  indeed  writes  as  easily  and  as  well 
as  he  talks ;  but  he  perhaps  is  hardly  a  rule  for  others 
witiiout  his  practice  and  without  his  ability.     In   the 
hurry  of  composition  three  or  four  words  may  present 
themselves,  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  and  the  last 
may  be  the  best  and  right  one.     I  grant  thus  much,  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  the  word  we  want,  or  endeavour  to 
get  it  at  secondhand,  or  as  a  paraphrase  on  some  other 
W(Hd — it  must  come  of  itself,  or  arise  out  of  an  immediate 
impression  or  lively  intuition  of  the  subject ;  that  is,  the 
im>per  word    must    be    suggested  immediately  by   the 
thoughts,  but  it  need  not  be  presented  as  soon  as  called 
for.    It  is.  the  same  in  trying  to  recollect  the  names  of 
places,  persons,  &o.     We  cannot  force  our  memory ;  they 
most  come  of  themselves  by  natural  associaition,  as  it 
were ;  but  they  may  occur  to  us  when  we  least  think  of 
it,  owing  to  some  casual  circumstance  or  link  of  con- 
nexion, and  long  after  we  have  given   up  the   search. 
Proper  expressions  rise  to  the  surface  from  the  heat  and 
fermentation  of  the  mind,  like  bubbles  on  an  agitated 
stieanu     It  is  this  which  produces  a  clear  and  sparkling 
afyle. 

In  painting,  great  execution  supplies  the  place  of  high 
fniahing.  A  few  vigorous  touches,  properly  and  rapidly 
diflposed,  will  often  give  more  of  the  appearance  and 
textere  (even)  of  natural  objects  than  the  most  heavy  and 
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laborious  details.  But  this  masterly  style  of  osecution  ii 
very  different  from  coaiBO  daubing.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  pains  or  polish  an  artist  bestowa  upon 
his  works  necessarily  interferes  with  their  number, 
only  grows  more  enamoured  of  hie  task,  proportionally 
patient,  indefatigable,  aad  dovotos  more  of  the  day  to 
stuSy,  The  time  we  loao  is  not  in  overdoing  what  we 
are  about,  but  in  doing  nothing.  Itubens  had  great 
facility  of  execution,  and  seldom  went  into  the  details. 
Yet  Eaphael,  whose  oil-pictures  were  exact  and  laboured, 
achieved,  according  to  the  length  of  time  he  lived,  very 
nearly  as  mach  as  he.  In  filling  up  the  parts  of  hia 
pictures,  and  giving  thorn  the  lost  perfection  they  were 
capable  o^  he  filled  up  bis  leisure  hours,  which  other* 
wise  would  have  lain  idle  on  his  hands.  I  have  soi 
times  accounted  for  the  slow  progress  of  certain  artista 
from  the  unfinished  state  in  which  they  have  left  theii 
works  &t  lost.  These  were  evidently  done  by  fits  and 
throes — there  was  no  appearance  of  continuous  labour — 
one  figure  had  been  thrown  in  at  a  venture,  and  then 
another;  and  in  the  intervals  between  these  convulsive 
and  random  efforts,  more  time  had  been  wasted  than  could 
have  been  spent  in  working  up  each  individual  figure  o 
the  sure  principles  of  art,  and  by  a  carefnl  inspection 
of  nature,  to  the  ntmost  point  of  practicable  perfection. 

Some  persons  arc  afi-aid  of  their  own  works;  and 
having  made  one  or  two  successfol  efforts,  attempt  nothing 
ever  after.  They  stand  still  midway  in  the  road  to  fame, 
from  being  startled  at  the  shadow  of  their  own  reputation. 
This  is  a  needless  alarm.  If  what  they  have  already 
done  possesses  real  power,  this  will  increase  with  osercise ; 
if  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  them 
lasting  fame.  Such  delicate  pretenders  tremble  on  the 
brink  of  ideal  perfection,  like  dewdrops  on  the  edge  of 
flowers;  and  are  fascinated,  like  so  many  Narciseusea, 
with  the  image  of  themselves,  reflected  from  the  public 
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admiration.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  this  cautious 
repose  will  answer  its  end.  While  seeking  to  sustain  our 
reputation  at  the  height,  we  are  forgotten.  Shakespear 
ga?e  different  advice,  and  himseK  acted  upon  it. 

^Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright.    To  have  done,  is  to  hang 

Qnite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail, 

In  monumental  mockery.    Take  th*  instant  way ; 

For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep,  then,  the  path ; 

For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons. 

That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  way, 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 

lake  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by. 

And  leave  you  hindmost : 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  falVn  in  first  rank. 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 

0*errun  and  trampled  on :  then  what  they  do  in  present. 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand, 

And  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly, 

Grasps-in  the  comer :  welcome  ever  smiles. 

And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.    O,  let  not  virtue  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ; 

For  beauty,  wit. 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  newborn  gauds, 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted. 

The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object.' 

I  cannot  very  well  conceive  how  it  is  that  some  writers 
(even  of  taste  and  genius)  spend  whole  years  in  mere 
oorrections  for  the  press,  as  it  were — in  polishing  a  line 
or  adjusting  a   comma.     They  take    long  to  consider, 

'  TroQug  and  Oewtda,  ill.  3.    [Dyce's  Second  Edit.  1868,  vi.,  57.] 
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exactly  as  there  ie  notliiiig  woith  tlio  trouble  of  a  moment's 
thought ;  and  the  more  they  deliberate,  the  farther  they 
are  from  deciding  ;  for  their  fastidionanesB  inuretiseB  irith 
the  indulgence  of  it,  nor  is  there  any  real  ground  tar 
preference.  They  are  in  the  situation  of  Ned  Softly, 
in  the  TaUer^  who  wna  a  whole  morning  debating  whether 
a  line  of  a  poetical  opietlo  Bhould  nm — 

Tan  Bing  jour  song  with  so  mnch  art ; 

Yoor  Bong  yon  sing  with  bo  mnch  art. 

ThoBO  are  points  that  it  ia  impossible  ever  to  oome 
determination  ahont ;  and  it  is  only  a  proof  of  r  little 
mind  ever  In  have  entertained  the  quostion  (it  alL 

There  is  a  class  of  pcrEons  whose  minds  seem  to  more 
in  an  element  of'  littleness ;  or  rather,  that  are  entangled 
in  trifling  difKcuIties,  and  incapable  of  extricating  them- 
selvcs  from  them.  There  wae  a  remBrkable  iiiBtanco  of 
this  improgressive,  inoflectnal,  rostlese  activity  of  temper 
in  a  late  celebrated  and  very  ingenious  landscape-paint€V. 
"  Never  ending,  still  beginning,"  his  mind  seemed  entirely 
mode  up  of  points  and  fractions,  nor  conld  he  by  any 
means  arrive  at  a  conclusion  or  a  valuable  whole.  He 
made  it  his  boEist  that  he  never  sat  with  his  hands  before 
him,  and  yet  he  never  did  anything.  His  powers  and  hie 
time  were  frittered  away  in  an  importunate,  oneasy, 
Mgoty  attention  to  little  things.  The  £rst  picture  he 
ever  painted  (when  a  mere  boy)  was  a  copy  of  his  father's 
bouse ;  and  he  began  it  by  counting  the  number  of  bricks 
in  the  front  upwards  and  lengthways,  and  then  mode 
scale  of  them  ou  his  canvas.  This  litornl  style  and 
mode  of  study  stuck  to  him  to  the  last.  Ho  was  put 
under  Wilson,  whose  esample  (if  any  could)  might  hava 
cured  him  of  this  pettiness  of  conception ;  bnt  na 
prevailed,  as  it  almost  always  docs.  To  take  pains  to  no 
purpose,  soemod  to  be  his  motto,  aud  the  delight  of  his 
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Vda.  He  left  (when  be  died,  not  long  ago)  faeapa  of 
CSDTKCS  with  elaborately-finiebed  peDcil  outlines  on 
them,  and  with  perhaps  a  little  dead  colonring  added  here 
iDii  there.  In  this  state  they  were  thrown  aside,  as  if  he 
^v  tired  of  his  occnpation  the  instant  it  gave  a  promise 
nf  turning  to  account,  and  his  whole  object  in  the  pursuit 
i>i  art  was  to  erect  ecaffuldings.  The  some  intense 
interest  in  the  most  frivolons  things  extended  to  the 
wmmon  concerns  of  life,  to  the  arranging  of  his  letters, 
lIiG  lahelling  of  his  books,  and  the  inventory  of  his 
nardmbe.  Yet  ho  was  a  man  of  sense,  who  saw  the  folly 
ind  the  waste  of  time  ia  all  this,  and  conld  warn  others 
■guiut  it.  The  peri^iving  our  own  weaknesses  enables 
IS  to  give  others  excellent  advice,  but  it  does  not  teach 
DB  to  reform  them  onrselves.  "Fbysicion,  heal  thyself  I" 
ii  the  hardest  lesson  to  follow.  Nobody  knew  better  than 
mr  artist  Uutt  repose  is  necessary  to  great  efforts,  and 
that  he  who  ia  never  idle,  labours  in  vain ! 

Another  error  is  to  spend  one's 
uid  preparations  for  the  future, 
mind  stop  at  the  threshold  of  art,  and  accumulate  the 
means  of  improvement,  till  they  obstruct  tlieir  progress  to 
the  end.  They  arc  always  putting  off  the  evil  day,  and 
Bicnee  themselres  for  doing  nothing  by  commencing  some 
new  and  indispensable  ouurse  of  study.  Their  projects 
nTB  magnificent,  bnt  remote,  and  require  years  to  complete 
or  to  put  them  in  execution.  Fame  is  seen  in  the  horizon. 
Bud  flies  Ijefore  them.  Like  the  recreant  boastful  knight 
in  Spenser,  they  turn  their  hacks  on  their  competitors,  to 
mjtke  a  great  career,  hut  never  return  to  the  charge. 
Thty  make  themselves  masters  of  anatomy,  of  drawings 
■f  perspectiTe:  they  collect  prints,  casts,  medallions; 
.:iake  studies  of  heads,  of  Lands,  of  the  bones,  the  muscles ; 
ij'ipy  pictures;  visit  Italy,  Greece,  and  return  as  thoy 
went.  They  fulfil  the  proTerb,  "  When  you  are  at  Home, 
foo  must    do   as  those  at  Borne  do."     This  oircaitons, 
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erratic  pursuit  of  art  can  come  to  no  good.  It  is  only  an 
apology  for  idleness  and  vanity.  Foreign  travel  especially 
makes  men  pedants,  not  artists.  What  we  seek,  we  must 
find  at  home  or  nowhere.  The  way  to  do  great  things  is 
to  set  about  something,  and  he  who  cannot  find  resources 
in  himself  or  m  his  own  painting-room,  will  perform  the  ' 
grand  tour,  or  go  through  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  n 
and  end  just  where  he  began ! 

The  same  remarks  that  have  been  here  urged  with  ' 
respect  to  an  application  to  the  study  of  art,  will  in  a 
great  measure  (though  not  in  every  particular)  apply  to 
an  attention  to  business :  I  mean  that  exertion  will 
generally  follow  success  and  opportunity  in  the  one,  as  it 
does  confidence  and  talent  in  the  other.  Give  a  man 
a  motive  to  work,  and  he  will  work.  A  lawyer  who  is 
regularly  feed,  seldom  neglects  to  look  over  his  brie& : 
the  more  business,  the  more  industry.  The  stress  laid 
upon  early  rising  is  preposterous.  If  we  ha^  anything 
to  do  when  we  get  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in  bed,  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Thomson  the  poet  was  found  late  in  bed  by 
Dr.  Bumey,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  risen  earlier* 
The  Scotchman  wisely  answered,  "I  had  no  motive, 
young  man !"  What  indeed  had  he  to  do  after  writing 
the  Seasons^  but  to  dream  out  the  rest  of  his  existence, 
unless  it  were  to  write  the  Castle  of  Indolence  !  ^ 
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I  DO  not  agree  with  Mr,  Blackwood  in  his  definition  of 
the  word  "  Cockney."     He  means  by  it  a  person  who  has 

^  Schoolboys  attend  to  their  tasks  as  soon  as  they  acquire  a  relish 
for  study,  and  apply  to  that  for  which  they  find  they  have  a  capa-^ 
city.  If  a  boy  shows  no  inclination  for  the  Latin  tongue,  it  is  a 
sign  he  has  not  a  turn  for  learning  languages.  Yet  he  dances  welL 
Give  up  the  thought  of  making  a  scholar  of  him,  and  bring  him  np 
to  be  a  dancing-master ! 
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in  contact  with  fine  persons  and  thingn,  that  he  mbs  o£E  a 
little  of  the  gilding,  and  is  Burchargod  with  a,  goit  of 
aecondhaud,  vnpid,  tingling,  troubleBome  Helf-impottanee 
His  pcraouol  ranity  is  thus  continually  flattered  and 
perked  up  inte  ridiculcma  self-complacency,  while  hia 
imagination  is  jaded  and  impaii'ed  by  daily  misu 
Everything  is  vulgarised  in  hia  mind.  Nothing  dwells 
long  enough,  on  it  to  produce  an  interest;  nothing  is 
contempluted  en£Qciently  at  a  distance  to  excite  corioaity 
or  wonder.  Tour  true  Cockney  is  t/oar  only  true  leveUer. 
Let  him  be  as  low  ae  he  will,  he  fancies  he  is  as  good  as 
anybody  else.  He  has  no  respect  for  himself,  and  still 
less  (if  possible)  for  you.  He  cares  little  about  "his  o 
sdvantagoB,  if  lie  can  only  make  a  jest  at  yours.  Every 
feeling  cornea  to  him  through  a  medium  of  levity  and  i: 
pertinence ;  nor  does  he  like  to  have  this  habit  of  mind 
disturbed  by  being  brought  into  collision  with  anything 
serious  or  respectable.  He  despairs  (in  auch  a  crowd  of 
competitors)  of  distinguishing  himself,  but  laughs  heartily 
at  the  idea  of  being  able  to  trip  up  the  heela  of  other 
people's  pretensions.  A  Cockney  feels  no  gratitude. 
This  is  a  first  principle  with  him.  He  regards  any 
obligation  you  confer  upon  htm  as  a  species  of  imposition, 
a  ludicrous  assumption  of  fancied  superiority.  He  talks 
about  everything,  for  he  has  hoard  something  about  it; 
and  understanding  nothing  of  the  matter,  concludes  he 
has  as  good  a  right  as  yon.  He  is  a  politician,  for  he  has  , 
seen  the  Parliament  House ;  he  is  a  critic,  because  he 
knows  the  principal  actors  by  sight ;  has  a  taste  fbi 
music,  because  he  belongs  to  a  glee-club  at  the  West 
End ;  and  is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometimes  frequenting 
the  lobbies  at  half-price.  A  mere  Londonor,  in  fact,  from 
the  oppoi tun i ties  he  has  of  knowing  something  of  ft 
number  of  objects  (and  those  striking  ones)  fancies  him- 
self a  sort  of  privileged  person ;  remains  satisfied  with. 
the  assumption  of  mei'its,  so  much  the  more  unquestionable 
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iw  they  are  not  hia  own;  and  from  being  dazzled  with 
uuise,  fibow,  and  appearances,  is  leea  capable  of  giving  a 
raj  opinion,  or  entering  into  an^^  subject,  tban  the 
mauieat  peasant.  There  are  greater  lawyers,  orators, 
jwinterB,  philoeophere,  poets,  players  in  London,  than  in 
iinj'  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  he  is  a  Londoner, 
iBd  therefore  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  know 
mora  of  law,  eloqaence,  art,  philosophy,  poetry,  acting, 
tlian  anyone  without  hie  local  adyantages,  and  who  is 
merely  fi-om  the  country.  This  ia  a  mm  sequilw  ;  and  it 
cunstontly  appears  so  when  put  to  the  teat. 

A  real  Cockney  ia  the  poorest  creature  in  the  world, 
Sie  moat  literal,  the  most  mechanical,  and  ytt  he  too  lives 
is  a  world  of  romance — a  fairyland  of  his  own.  Ho  is  h 
oitixen  of  London ;  and  this  abstraction  leads  his  ima- 
pnation  the  finest  dance  in  the  world.  London  is  the  first 
ffi^  on  the  habitable  globe ;  and  therefore  he  roust  he 
soperior  to  everyona  who  lives  out  of  it.  There  flra 
Tinife  people  in  London  than  anywhere  else ;  and  though 
I  ilirarf  in  stature,  his  person  swells  out  and  expands  into 
"kal  importance  and  borrowed  magnitucle.  He  resides  in 
n  garret  or  in  a  two -pair-of- stairs  back  room ;  yet  ho  talks 
of  the  magnificence  of  London,  and  gives  himeclf  airs  of 
tonseqnence  upon  it,  as  if  all  the  houses  in  Portman  or  in 
Groavenor  Square  were  his  by  right  or  in  reycrsion, 
"  He  is  owner  of  all  he  surveys."  The  Monument,  the 
Tower  of  London,  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Mansion  House, 
Whitehall,  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  being.  Let  us  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  half-a-guinca  a  week; 
bat  he  knows  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Temple  Gardens,  and 
Gniy's-Inn  Passage — sees  the  lawyers  in  their  wigs 
miking  np  and  down  Chancery  Lane,  and  has  advanced 
within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  the  Chancellor's  chair : — 
Bho  can  doubt  that  he  understands  (by  implication) 
erory  point  of  law  (however  intricate)  better  than  the 
nost  expert  coantry  practitioner  ?    He  ia  a  shopman,  and 
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nailed  all  diiy  hetind  the  counter :  but  he  sees  hundreds 
and  thouBands  of  gay,  well-drosBod  people  peisB — an  end- 
lesa  phantosmngoTia — and  enjoys  their  liberty  and  gaudy 
flattering  pride.  He  ia  a  footmon—but  he  rides  hehind 
beauty,  through  a  crowd  of  carriages,  and  yieita  a  thousand 
shopa.  Ib  he  o  tailor — that  last  infirmity  of  hunuin 
nature?  The  stigma  on  Lis  profesBion  ia  lost  in  Hie 
elegance  of  the  pattorna  he  providoa,  and  of  the  persons 
he  adoma ;  and  he  ia  something  very  different  from  a 
mere  country  botcher.  Nay,  the  very  Bcavenger  and 
nightman  thinka  the  dirt  in  the  street  has  something 
precious  in  it,  and  his  employment  ia  aolemn,  silent, 
sacred,  peculiar  to  London !  A  barker  in  Monmonth 
Street,  a  Blopseller  in  Ratclifie  Highway,  a  tapater  at  a 
night-cellar,  a  beggar  in  St.  Giles's,  a  drab  in  Meet  Ditch, 
Uto  in  the  eyes  of  millions,  and  eke  out  a  dreary, 
wretched,  scanty,  or  loathsome  esiatence  from  the  gorgeous, 
busy,  glowing  scene  around  them.  It  is  a  common  saying 
among  such  persons  that  "  they  had  rather  be  hanged  in 
London  than  die  a  natural  death  ont  of  it  anywhere  else  " 
—such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  imagination.  Even 
the  eye  of  childhood  is  dazzled  and  deligbtud  with  the 
polished  splendour  of  the  jewoUerB'  shops,  the  neatness 
of  the  tnrnery-ware,  the  festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  the 
confectionery,  the  chemists'  shops,  the  lamps,  the  horses, 
the  carriages,  the  sedan-chairs :  to  this  was  formerly 
added  a  set  of  traditional  associations — Wliittington  and 
his  Cat,  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  the  Firs 
and  the  Plague  of  London,  and  the  heads  of  the  Scotch 
rebels  that  were  stuck  on  Temple  Bar  in  1745.  These 
have  vanished,  and  in  their  stead  the  curious  and  romantic 
eye  must  be  content  to  pore  in  Pennant '  for  tho  site  of 
old  London  Wall,  or  to  peruse  the  sentimental  milestone 
'  Pennant'a  iBoiunt  of  Lojidan,  of  wiiich  thort'  were  aevpral 
editions,  wiia  fiirmerly  in  eBteom  as  tho  beat  mnciprn  und  popular 
desoriplion  of  the  metropolis,    II  has  long  been  siipocaoded. — En. 
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thai  morkB  the  dietimco  to  the  plooe  "  where  Kiukes's 
Hall '  formerly  stood  1" 

Tlie  Cockney  lives  in  a  go-cart  of  local  prejudicea  and 
podtiTo  illuaions ;  and  when  ho  is  tamod  out  of  it,  he 
budly  kuows  how  to  stand  or  move.  He  voutures  throngb 
Hjde  Park  Comer,  as  a  cat  crossoa  a  gutter.  The  t 
pass  by  tho  coach  very  oddly.  The  eonntry  has  a  strange 
bUnk  appearance.  Tt  is  not  lined  with  houses  all  the 
iriiy,  like  London.  Ho  comes  to  places  ho  never  Baw  or 
tiewd  of.  Ho  finds  the  world  is  tigger  than  l^o  thought 
(or.  He  might  have  dropped  Irom  the  mbon  for  anything 
hv  knows  of  the  matter.  Ho  is  mightily  disposed  to  laugh, 
bQtis  half  B&aid  of  making  some  blunder.  Between  sheep- 
ielmeBa  and  conceit,  he  is  in  a  very  luilicrous  nitnation. 
He  finds  that  the  people  walk  on  two  logs,  and  wonders 
[o  hear  them  talk  a  dialect  so  diffeTout  from  hie  own. 
He  perceives  lAindon  fashions  have  got  down  into  the 
CQimtry  before  him,  and  that  some  of  the  better  sort 
•re  dressed  as  well  as  he  ia.  A  drove  of  pigs  or  cattle 
stopping  tho  road  is  a  very  troublosomo  interruption.  A 
crow  in  a  field,  a  magpie  in  a  hedge,  are  to  him  very  odd 
animals— he  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  them,  or  how  they 
hve.  He  does  not  altogether  like  the  accommodation  at  the 
ionit — it  is  not  what  ho  has  been  used  to  in  town.  He 
begins  to  be  commnnioativo — says  he  was  "  born  within 
the  Bousd  of  Bow-bell,"  and  attempts  some  jokes,  at  which 
no  ono  laughs.  He  asks  the  coachman  a  question,  to 
which  ho  receives  no  anBwor.  All  this  is  to  him  very  un- 
tecuimtable  and  unexpected.  He  arrives  at  his  JDurnoy's 
end;  and  instead  of  being  the  great  man  he  anticipated 
JUDung  his  Mends  and  country  relations,  finds  that  they 
iTc  barely  civil  to  him,  or  make  a  butt  of  him  ;  have  topioa 
'  f  their  own  which  he  is  as  completely  ignoi'ant  of  as  they 
urti  indifferent  to  what  he  says,  so  that  ho  ia  glad  to  get 
Mck  to  London  again,  where  he  meets  with  his  favourite 

'  Built  b;  Sir  Bnptiel  Eickfl,  first  Yificoimt  Campden.^En. 
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indulgoncos  and  asBOciutes,  and  fanciee  the  whole  world  Hs 
occupied  frith  what  he  hearu  and  sees. 

A  Cockney  loves  a  tea-gardoa  in  Bummer  as  he  loves 
the  play  or  the  Cider-Cellat  in  winter — where  he  aweetens 
the  air  with  the  fames  of  tobacco,  and  makes  it  echo  to  ths 
Bound  of  his  own  voice.  This  kind  of  Buhnrhan  retreat  is 
a  relief  to  the  close  and  confined  air  of  a,  City  lifo.  The 
imagination,  long  pont-np  Itchind  a  counter  or  hetween 
hrick  walls,  with  noisome  smells  and  dingy  objects,  cannot 
bear  at  onee  to  launch  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  the 
country,  but  "  shorter  eseursionB  trieB,"  coveting  some 
thing  between  the  two,  and  finding  it  at  White  Conduit 
House,'  or  the  Eoeemftry  Branch,'  or  Bagnigge  Wells. 
The  landlady  is  seen  at  a  bow-window  in  near  perspective, 
with  punchbowls  and  lemons  disposed  orderly  around — 
the  lime-trees  or  poplars  wave  overhead  to  "  catch  the 
breezy  air,"  thrnngh  which,  typical  of  the  huge  dense 
cloud  that  hangs  over  the  motropolis,  curls  np  the  thin, 
blue,  odoriferous  vapour  of  Virginia  and  oronooko — the 
benches  are  ranged  in  rows,  the  fields  and  hedgerows 
spread  out  their  verdure  ;  Hampsteod  and  Highgate  are 
seen  in  the  background,  and  contain  the  imagination  within 
gentle  limits — ^here  the  holiday  people  aro  playing  boll  i 
here  they  ore  playing  bowls^here  they  are  quaffing  ale, 
there  sipping  tea— here  the  loud  w^er  ia  heard,  there  the 
political  debate.  In  a  sequestered  nook  a  slender  yonth 
with  purple  face  and  drooping  head,  nodding  over  a  giaaa 
of  gin  toddy,  breathes  in  tender  accents — "  There's  non^t 
BO  sweet  on  earth  as  Love's  young  dream  ;"  while  "  Boay 
Ann"  takes  its  turn,  and  "Soots  wha  line  wi' Wallace. 
bled  "  is  thundered  forth  in  accents  that  might  wake  the 
dead.     In  another  part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who  dispute 

'  At  Islington :  Bee  a  deBciiptiou  of  it  in  Bmylcy's  Londiniana, 
ii.  195.— Ed. 

'  There  were  several  Soiemary  Branchea  of  old — one  at  Cainbec- 
well.    See  Siitory  of  Sign-boardt,  1867,  p.  238.— Ed. 
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tbe  score  of  the  reckoning  or  the  game,  or  cavil  at  the 
taste  and  execution  of  the  would-be  Brahams  and  Dorusets. 
Of  this  latter  class  was  Dr.  Goodman,  a  man  of  other 
times— I  mean  of  those  of  Smollett  and  Defoe — who  was 
curious  in  opinion,  obstinate  in  the  wrong,  great  in  little 
things,  and  inveterate  in  petty  warfare.  1  vow  he  held 
me  an  argument  once  ^'  an  hour  by  St.  Dunstan's  clock," 
while  I  held  an  nmbrella  over  his  head  (the  friendly  pro- 
tection of  which  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  to  walk  in  the 
nun  to  Gamberwell)  to  prove  to  me  that  Eichard  Pinch 
was  neither  a  fives-player  nor  a  pleasing  singer.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  ^  I  deny  that  Mr.  Finch  plays  the  game.  He  is  a 
canning  player,  but  not  a  good  one.  I  grant  his  tricks, 
his  little  mean  dirty  ways,  but  he  is  not  a  manly  anta- 
gonist. He  has  no  hit,  and  no  left  hand.  How,  then,  can 
he  set  up  for  a  superior  player?  And  then  as  to  his 
always  striking  the  ball  against  the  side-wings  at  Copen- 
hagen House,  Cavanagh,  sir,  used  to  say,  '  The  wall  was 
made  to  hit  at!'  I  have  no  patience  with  such  pitiful 
shifts  and  advantages.  They  are  an  insult  upon  so  fine 
and  athletic  a  game  !  And  as  to  his  setting  up  for  a  singer, 
it's  quite  ridiculous.  You  know,  Mr.  Hazlitt,  that  to  be 
a  really  excellent  singer,  a  man  must  lay  claim  to  one  of  two 
things ;  in  the  first  place,  sir,  he  must  have  a  naturally 
fine  ear  for  music,  or  secondly,  an  early  education,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  that  study.  But  no  one  ever  suspected 
ICr.  Pinch  of  refined  sensibility  ;  and  his  education,  as  we 
•11  know,  has  been  a  little  at  large.  Then  again,  why  should 
he  of  all  others  be  always  singing  *  Eosy  Ann,'  and  '  Scots 
irfia  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,'  till  one  is  sick  of  hearing  them  ? 
Ifs  preposterous,  and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so.  You  know,  I'm 
sore,  withont  my  hinting  it,  that  in  the  first  of  these 
admired  songs,  the  sentiment  is  voluptuous  and  tender, 
and  in  the  last  patriotic.  Now  Pinch's  romance  never 
wandered  from  behind  his  counter,  and  his  patriotism  lies 
in  his  breeches-pocket.     Sir,  the  utmost  he  should  aspire 
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to  would  be  to  play  upon  the  Jews'  harp  !''  This  story  of 
the  Jews'  harp  tickled  some  of  Pinch's  friends,  who  gave 
him  variouE  hints  of  it,  which  nearly  drove  him  mad,  till 
he  discovered  what  it  \raa  ;  for  though  no  jeat  or  gai'caem 
ever  had  the  least  effect  upon  him,  yet  he  cannot  bear  to 
think  that  there  should  bo  any  joke  of  this  kind  about  him 
and  he  not  in  the  secret :  it  makes  against  that  kmnmn^ 
character  which  he  so  n^uch  affects.  Pinch  is  in  one 
respect  a  complete  specimen  of  a  Cockney.  He  never  has 
anything  to  say,  and  yet  ia  never  at  a  Iosh  for  an  answer. 
That  is,  his  pertness  keeps  exact  pace  with  his  dulness. 
TTiB  friend,  the  Doctor,  used  to  complain  of  this  in  good 
set  terms : — "  You  can  never  make  anything  of  Mi-.  Pinch," 
he  would  say,  "  Apply  the  most  cutting  remark  to  Tiim, 
and  his  only  answer  is,  '  The  sume  to  you,  sir.'  If  Shake- 
spear  were  to  rise  from  the  dead  to  confute  him,  I  firmly 
believe  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.  I  assure  you,  I  have 
foimd  it  BU.  I  once  thought  iadced  I  had  bira  at  a  dia> 
advantf^e,  bat  I  was  mistaken.  You  shall  hear,  sir.  I 
had  been  reading  the  following  sentiment  in  a  modent 
play — The  Road  to  Euin,  by  the  lato  Mr.  Holcroft : — 
'  For  how  should  the  soul  of  Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of 
a  stocking-weaver  ?'  This  was  pat  to  the  point  (yon  knmr 
our  &iend  is  6,  hosier  and  haberdasher)  ;  I  came  full  vrith 
it  to  keep  an  appointment  I  had  with  Pinch,  began  a  game^ 
quarrcUod  with  him  in  the  middle  of  it  on  purpose,  weot 
upstairs  to  dress,  and  as  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  tho 
slop-basin  (watching  my  opportunity)  turned  coolly  round 
and  said, '  It's  impossible  there  should  be  any  sympathy 
between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Pinch ;  for  as  the  poet  Bays, 
'How  should  the  soul  of  Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of  a 
stocking- weaver  ?"  '  Ay,'  says  he,  '  does  the  poet  say  so? 
(fte»  the  same  to  you,  sir  f  I  was  eonfoundod ;  I  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  conquer  him  in  wit  or  argument,  He 
would  pose  the  Devil,  sir,  by  his  '  TJie  tame  to  j/oa,  fir.'" 
We  Lftd  another  joke  against  Richard  Pinch,  to  which  the 
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Ductor  was  not  a  party,  which  was,  that  being  asked  after 
the  respectability  of  the  Hule  in  the  Wall,  at  the  time  that 
Bandall  took  it,  he  answered  quite  unconsciously,  '■  Oh '. 
il'a  ft  very  gonteol  place,  I  go  there  myself  Bometimes!" 
Dr.  Goodman  was  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from 
till!  poet  Jagri,^  was  a  private  gentleman  in  town,  and  it 
:'i^-<licnl  dilettanti  in  the  country,  dividing  bis  time  equally 
ij^tiveen  business  and  pleasure;  had  aa  ineiliaQstihlo  Bow 
of  words,  aad  on  imperturbable  vanity,  and  held  "  stent 
DOtioiiB  on  the  metaphysical  score."  He  maintained  the 
boB  agency  of  man,  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  and  the 
^iety  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town^told  me 
he  had  a  eurioaa  tract  on  that  subject  by  A.  C,  [Anthony 
Collins)  which  ho  carefully  locked  up  in  his  box,  lest  any- 
trif  should  see  it  but  himself,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
:  Iji.racter  and  morals,  and  put  it  to  me  whether  it  was  not 
'i;ird.  ou  the  prineiplea  nf  pliilosophicul  necesKtly,  f<ir  a  man 
:■ '  i.'onie  to  he  hanged  ?  To  which  I  replied,  "  I  thought  it 
iiard  on  any  terms  1"  A  knavish  marier,  who  had  listened 
i<  I  the  dispute,  lau[;hed  at  this  retort,  and  seemed  to  assent  to 
tiie  trnth  of  it,  supposing  it  might  one  day  be  his  own  case. 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtoos,  in  Evelina,  are  the 
imest  possible  examples  of  the  spirit  of  Cockneyism.  J 
■FM.e  knew  a  linendraper  in  the  City,  who  owned  to  mo  he 
ilij  not  quite  like  this  part  of  Miss  Bumey's  novol.  He 
»id,  "  I  roygclf  lodge  ia  a  first  floor,  where  there  are 
young  ladies  in  the  house  :  they  sometimes  have  company, 
and  if  I  am  ont,  they  ask  me  te  lend  them  the  use  of  my 
mt,  which  I  readily  do  ont  of  politeness,  or  if  it 
■  agreeable  party,  I  perhaps  join  them.  All  this  is 
i  what  passes  in  the  novel,  that  I  fancy  myself  a 
if  second  Mr.  Smitli,  and  am  not  quite  easy  at  it!" 
TUs  waE  mentioned  to  the  fair  AutborcsB,  and  slie  was 
Idighted  to  find  that  her  characters  were  so  true,  that  an 
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autual  peJBon  fancied  hiaiBelf  to  be  one  of  tliem.  The 
resemblance,  however,  wns  only  in  the  eitomals ;  and  the 
real  modeety  of  the  individual  stnmbled  on 
to  a  City  coxcomb  I 

It  is  cnrioiw  to  what  a  degree  persons  brought  up  in 
certain  occapationB  in  a  great  'city,  are  shut  up  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  carry  their  simplicity  to  t 
pitch  of  unheard-of  extravagance.  London  is  the  only 
place  ia  which  the  child  grows  completely  up  into  the 
man.  I  have  known  characters  of  this  kind,  which,  i 
the  way  of  childish  ignorance  and  Belf-pleasing  delusion, 
esoeedeci  anything  to  be  met  with  in  Shakespear  or  Ben 
JonsoQ,  or  the  old  comedy.  For  instance,  the  following 
may  he  taken  as  a  true  sketch.  Imagine  a  person  with  a 
£orid  Hhining  complexion  like  a  ploughboy,  large  staring 
teeth,  a  merry  eye,  hia  hair  Btuok  into  the  fashion  withi 
curling-itons  and  pomatum,  a  slender  figure,  and  a  decent 
snit  of  black — add  to  which  the  thoughtlessness  of  the. 
schoolboy,  and  the  forwardncBS  of  the  thriving  tradesman 
and  the  plenary  consciousness  of  the  citizen  of  London — 
and  you  have  Mr.  Dnnater'  before  you,  the  fishmonger  ii 
the  Poultry.  Yon  shall  hear  bow  he  chirjis  over  his  cnp^ 
and  exults  in  hia  private  opinione.  "I'll  play  n 
with  yon,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Dunster — you  are  five  points  in' 
the  game  better  than  I  am,"  I  had  just  lost  three  half- 
crown  rubbers  at  cribbago  to  him,  which  loss  of  i 
presently  thi'ust  into  a  canvas  pouch  (not  a  silk  purse)' 
out  of  which  he  had  produced  just  before,  fiist  a  few  ha'- 
pence, then  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  silver,  then  a  handfid. 
of  guineas,  and  lastly,  lying  perdu  at  the  bottom,  a  fifty- 
pound  bank-note.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  I  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  play  you  a  game  at  marbles  " — this  was  at  a 
of  Chriatmas  party  or  Twelfth-Night  merrymaking. 
"  Marbles !"  eaid  Duneter,  catching  up  the  simud, 
'  His  rcnl  name  was  FiahtT.     See  Memoirs  <if  IF.   ff.    : 
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^  eye  brightening    with  childish   glee,   **What!  you 
mean  ring-taw  f" 

"Yes." 

"I  should  beat  you  at  it  to  a  certainty.  I  was  one  of 
the  best  in  our  school  (it  was  at  Clapham,  sir — the  Rev. 
Mr.  Denman's,  at  Clapham,  was  the  |Aace  where  I  was 
brought  up),  though  there  were  two  others  there  better 
than  me.  They  were  the  best  that  ever  were.  I'll  tell 
yon,  sir,  I'll  give  you  an  idea.  There  was  a  water-butt 
or  cistern,  sir,  at  our  school,  that  turned  with  a  cock. 
Now  suppose  that  brass  ring  that  the  window  curtain  is 
festened  to,  to  be  the  cock,  and  that  these  boys  were 
standing  where  we  are,  about  twenty  feet  off — well,  sir, 
ril  teU  you  what  I  have  seen  them  do.  One  of  them  had 
a  favourite  taw  (or  alley  as  we  used  to  call  them) ;  he'd 
like  aim  at  the  cock  of  the  cistern  with  this  marble,  as  I 
may  do  now.  Well,  sir — will  you  believe  it  ? — such  was 
Ms  strength  of  knuckle  and  certainty  of  aim,  he'd  hit 
it,  turn  it,  let  the  water  out,  and  then,  sir,  when  the 
water  had  run  out  as  much  as  it  was  wanted,  the  other 
boy  (he'd  just  the  same  strength  of  knuckle  and  certainty 
of  eye)  he'd  aim  at  it  too,  be  sure  to  hit  it,  turn  it  round, 
and  stop  the  water  from  running  out.  Yes,  what  I  tell 
you  is  very  remarkable,  but  it's  true.  One  of  these  boys 
was  named  Cock,  and  t'other  Butler." 

"They  might  have  been  named  Spigot  and  Fawcett, 
my  dear  sir,  from  your  account  of  them." 

"I  should  not  mind  playing  you  at  fives  neither, 
Aongh  I'm  out  of  practice.  I  think  I  should  beat  you 
in  a  week :  I  was  a  real  good  one  at  that.  A  pretty 
game,  sir  !  I  had  the  finest  ball  that  I  suppose  ever  was 
«een.  Made  it  myself ;  I'll  tell  you  how,  sir.  You  see, 
I  put  a  piece  of  cork  at  the  bottom,  then  I  wound  some 
fine  worsted  yam  round  it,  then  I  had  to  bind  it  round 
with  some  fine  packthread,  and  then  sew  the  case  on. 
Toa'd  haidly  believe  it,  but  I  was  the  envy  of  the  whole 
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Bchool  for  that  Lall.  Tliey  all  wanted  to  get  it  from  me, 
but  lord,  sir  I  I  would  let  none  of  them  come  near  it. 
I  kept  it  in  my  wftistooat  pocket  ail  day,  and  at  night  I 
used  to  take  it  to  bed  with  mo  and  put  it  under  my  pillow. 
I  couldn't  sleep  easy  without  it." 

The  same  idle  vein  might  be  found  in  the  country,  but 
I  doulit  whether  it  wiiuld  find  a  tongue  to  give  it  ntter- 
ance.  Cockneyism  is  a  ground  of  native  shallownees 
mouuted  with  pertuesB  and  conceit.  Yet  with  all  this 
simplicity  and  fxtravagAnce  in  dilating  upon  his  favouritQ 
topicB,  Dnneter  is  a  mim  of  spirit,  of  attention  to  boBinead, 
knows  ]iow  to  make  out  and  got  in  his  bills,  and  is  &r 
fi'Om  being  henpecked.  One  tiling  is  c(;rtain,  tliat  suofa 
a  man  must  bo  a  true  Euglishmun  and  a  loyal  subject. 
He  has  a  slight  tinge  of  lotters,  with  shame  1  confeaa  it 
— has  in  hie  poBsession  a  volume  of  the  Europmn  MagO' 
zine  for  tho  year  1761,  and  is  an  humble  admirer 
Shandy  {particularly  the  story  of  the  King  of  Bobeiniit' 
and  his  tievon  Castles,  which  is  something  ii 
endless  manner)  and  of  Gil  Bias  of  Snaliliane.  Over  these 
(the  last  thing  before  he  goes  to  bed  at  night)  " 
a  pipe,  and  meditates  for  an  hour.  After  all,  what  is. 
there  in  these  harmless  half-lies,  these  fantastic  exaggera- 
tions, but  a  literal,  prosaic,  Cockney  translation  of  the 
admiied  lines  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Eton  GuUege  :- 

Wliflt  idle  progeny  sucroed 

Tn  chaae  the  rol  ling  ciiclc'a  Bpeed 

Or  ur|j;B  tlie  flying  ball  ? 

A  man  sliut  up  all  his  life  in  his  shop,  without  aaytbing 
to  interest  him  from  ono  year's  end  to  another  but  tl 
oarcB  and  details  of  business,  with  scarcely  any  inte 
course  with  books  or  opportuuities  for  society,  dist 
with  the  buzx  and  glare  and  noise  about  him,  turns  &• 
relief  to  the  retrospect  of  his  childish  years  ;  and  there^ 
through  the  long  vista,  at  one  bright  loophole,  leading 
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onl  of  the  thorny  mazes  of  the  Worlil  '^nto  the  cloar 
murning  light,  he  sees  the  idio  fancier  ur.d  gay  aiuuse- 
ounts  of  his  bojiliood  dancing  like  motes  in  t'le  'iiinshine. 
Shall  wo  blame  at  shall  we  laugh  at  him,  if  his  eje 
glistons,  and  his  tongne  grows  wanton  in  their  praine  ?  ' 

Nune  but  a  Scotchman  would — that  prftgmfttioal"'sart 
of  parsonagG,  who  thinks  it  a.  folly  over  to  have  been 
yuui^,  and  who,  instead  of  dallying  with  the  frail  past, 
ijends  his  brows  upon  the  future,  and  looks  only  to  the 
nwin  ckatux.  Forgive  me,  dear  Dunster,  if  I  liave  drawn 
a  akotch  of  Bome  of  thy  venial  foibles,  and  delivered  thee 
into  the  hands  of  these  Cockneys  of  the  North,  who  will 
fill  upon  thee  ftnd  devour  thee,  like  SO  many  cannibals, 
without  a  grain  of  salt  1  , 

If  fitmiliority  in  cities  breeds  contempt,  ignorance  in 
the  country  breeds  aversion  and  dislike.  People  come 
too  much  in  contact  in  town,  in  other  places  they  live 
too  much  apart,  to  unite  cordially  and  easily.  Our 
feiclings,  in  the  former  case,  are  dissipated  and  exhausted 
by  being  called  into  constant  and  vain  activity  ;  in  the 
liitter  they  rast  and  grow  dead  for  want  of  uso.  If  there 
is  an  nir  of  levity  and  indifference  in  London  manners, 
tliere  is  a  harshness,  a  moroseness,  and  disagreeable 
restraint  in  those  of  the  country.  We  have  little  diepoai- 
lion  to  sympatiiy,  when  wo  have  few  persons  to  eympatbiae 
with :  wo  lose  the  relish  and  capacity  for  sooial  enjoyment, 
the  seldomer  we  meet.  A  habit  of  snllenness.  coldness, 
*i^  misanthropy  grows  upon  ns.  If  we  look  for  hoRpi- 
Ulity  and  a  cboorful  weloomo  in  country  places,  it  must 
be  in  those  where  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is  an  event, 
ilie  recurrence  of  which  need  not  be  greatly  apprehended, 
'ir  it  must  bo  on  rare  occasions,  ou  "  some  high  festival 
■i  unoe  a  year."  Then  indeed  the  stream  of  hospitality, 
'•I  li)ng  dammed  up,  may  flow  without  stint  for  a  short 
wasnn :  or  a  stranger  may  ba  expectod  with  some  sort  of 
tagor  impatience  as  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts,  or  any  other 
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natural  curiosity-,  that  escitea  our  wonder  and  fills  up  the 
craving  of  t^ia.ftirnd  after  novelty.  By  degrees,  however, 
even  thialBSt'-principle  loses ita  effect :  books,  newapapera, 
whatoyer  calries  us  out  of  oureelveB  into  a  world  of  which 
VEff.,see.-and  know  nothing,  become  distasteful,  repulsive ; 
■.\tii^'\fe  turn  away  with  indifference  or  disgust  from 
"/everything  that  disturbs  our  lethargic  animal  existenoe, 
.  'or  takes  off  our  attention  from  our  petty,  local  intereahi 
and  pursuits.  Mtm,  left  long  to  himself,  is  no  better  than 
a  mere  clod  ;  or  his  activity,  for  want  of  some  other  vest, 
preys  upon  himaolf,  or  is  directed  to  splenetic,  peevish 
dislikes,  or  vexatious,  harassing  persecution  of  others. 
I  oace  drew  a  picture  of  a  country  life  ;  it  wi 
of  a  particular  place,  a  caricature  if  you  wi 
certain  allowances,  I  fear  it  was  too  like  in  the  individual 
instance,  and  that  it  wilt  hold  too  generally  true.' 

If  these,  then,  are  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  inhabitants 
of  town  or  of  tho  country,  where  should  a  man  go  to  liye, 
so  as  to  escapo  from  thorn  ?  I  answer,  that  in  tli'e  oountiy 
we  have  the  society  of  the  groves,  the  fields,  the  brooks, 
and  in  London  a  man  may  keep  to  himself,  or  chuoae  his 
company  as  he  pleases. 

It  appears  tu  me  that  there  is  an  amiable  mixture  of 
these  two  opposite  characters  in  a  person  who  chances  to 
have  passed  his  youth  in  London,  and  who  has  retired  into 
the  country  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  may  find  in  euoh 
a  one  a  social  polish,  a  pastoral  simplicity.  He  rusticates 
agreeably,  and  vegetates  with  a  degree  of  sentiment.  Ha 
comes  to  the  next  post-town  to  see  for  letters,  watches  the 
coaches  as  they  pass,  and  eyes  the  passengers  with  a  look 
of  familiar  curiosity,  thinking  that  he,  too,  was  agayfellow 
in  his  time.  He  turns  his  horse's  Lead  down  the  narrow 
lane  that  leads  honiewarda,  puts  on  an  old  coat  to  save  Ms 
wardrobe,  and  fiUa  hia  glass  nearer  to  the  brim.  As  he 
lifts  the  purple  juice  to  his  lips  and  to  his  eye,  and  ij 
'  See  Soand  TaWc,  toI.  ii„  j 
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anil  aiititipation  of  what  the  world  may  eay  of  you  ;  by 
which  means  they  suggest  objections  to  youreBemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  absolve  themselyes  from  the  task  of  justi- 
fying your  errore,  by  having  warned  you  of  the  conse- 
quences— by  the  care  with  which  they  tell  you  ill-news, 
and  conceal  from  you  any  flattering  circumstance— by  their 
dread  of  your  engaging  in  any  creditable  attempt,  and 
mortification  if  you  succeed — by  the  difficulties  and  Mn- 
drances  they  throw  ia  your  way — by  their  satisfaction  when 
you  happen  to  make  a  slip  or  get  into  a  scrape,  and  their 
determination  to  tie  yonr  bands  behind  yon,  lest  yon  should 
get  out  of  it — by  their  panic-terrors  at  your  entering  into 
a  vindication  of  yourself,  lest  in  the  cour&eof  it,  you  should 
call  upon  them  for  a  certificate  to  your  character — by  theii" 
lukewarmness  in  defending,  by  their  readiness  in  betraying 
you — by  the  high  standard  by  which  they  try  you,  and  to 
which  you  can  hardly  ever  come  up — by  their  forwardness 
to  partake  your  triumphs,  by  their  backwardness  to  share 
your  disgrace^by  their  acknowledgment  of  your  errors 
out  of  candour,  and  suppression  of  your  good  qualities  out 
of  envy — by  their  not  contradicting,  or  by  their  joiaingin 
the  cry  against  you,  lest  they,  too,  should  become  objects 
of  the  same  abuse — by  their  playing  the  game  into  your 
adversaries'  hands — by  always  letting  their  imaginations 
take  part  with  their  cowardice,  their  vanity,  and  selfishneBS 
against  you ;  and  thus  realising  or  hastening  aU  the  ill 
consequences  they  affect  to  deplore,  by  spreading  abroad 
that  very  spirit  of  distrust,  obloquy,  and  hatred  wMoh 
they  predict  wiU  be  eioited  against  you  1 

In  all  tbeee  pretended  demonstrations  of  an  over-anxiefy 
for  our  welfare,  wo  may  detect  a  great  deal  of  spite  and 
ill-nature  lurking  under  the  disguise  of  a  friendly  and 
officious  zeal.  It  is  wonderful  bow  much,  love  of  mis- 
chief and  rankling  spleen  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  humao, 
heart,  and  bow  a  constant  supply  of  gall  seems  as  necea- 
eary  to  the  health  and  activity  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body. 
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Yet  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  excite  much  surprise  that  this 
gnawing,  morbid,  acrimonious  temper  should  produce  the 
effect  it  does,  when,  if  it  does  not  vent  itself  on  others,  it 
preys  upon  our  own  comforts,  and  makes  us  see  the  worst 
side  of  everything,  even  as  it  regards  our  own  prospects 
and  tranquillity.     It  is  the  not  being  comfortable  in  our- 
selves, that  makes  us  seek  to  render  other  people  uncom- 
fortable.    A   person   of  this   character   will   advise  you 
I      against  a  prosecution  for  a  libel,  and  shake  his  head  at 
[      your  attempting   to  shield  yourself  from   a   shower   of 
i      calunmy.   It  is  not  that  he  is  afraid  you  will  be  nonsuited, 
but  that  you  will   gain  a  verdict  1     They   caution   you 
against  provoking  hostility,  in  order  that  you  may  submit 
to  indignity.     They  say  that  **  if  you  publish  a  certain 
work,  it  will  be  your  ruin  " — hoping  that  it  will,  and  by 
their  tragical    denunciations,    bringing   about  this  very 
event  as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  or  at   any  rate, 
enjoying  a  premature  triumph  over  you  in  the  meantime. 
What  I  would  say  to  any  friend  who  may  be  disposed  to 
foretell  a  general  outcry  against  any  work  of  mine,  would 
be  to  request  him  to  judge  and  speak  of  it  for  himself,  as 
he  thinks  it  deserves — and  not  by  his  overweening  scruples 
and  qualms  of  conscience  on  my  account,  to  afford  those 
very  persons  whose  hostility  he  deprecates  the  cue  they 
are  to  give  to  party-prejudice,  and  which  they  may  justify 
by  his  authority. 

Suppose  you  are  about  to  give  lectures  at  a  public  in- 
stitution, these  Mends  and  well-wishers  hope  "  you'll  be 
turned  out — if  you  preserve  your  principles,  they  are 
sure  you  will."  Is  it  that  your  consistency  gives  them 
any  concern  ?  No,  but  they  are  uneasy  at  your  gaining 
a  chance  of  a  little  popularity — they  do  not  like  this  new 
leather  in  your  cap,  they  wish  to  see  it  struck  out,  for  the 
take  of  your  character — and  when  this  was  once  the  case, 
it  would  be  an  additional,  relief  to  them  to  see  your 
character   following  the  ^ame  road  the  next  day.     The 
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exercifie  of  their  bile  eoems  to  be  the  sole  emplnyment 
and  grntifioiition  of  sadi  people.  They  deal  in 
mieenes  of  human  life.  They  are  always  either  hearing 
or  foreboding  some  new  grievance.  They  ctiunot  contain 
their  satiefftction,  if  yon  tell  them  any  mortification 
oross-nccident  that  has  happened  to  yourself;  and-  if  y 
Domplain  of  their  want  of  sympathy,  they  laugli  in  your 
face.  This  would  be  nnacconntable,  but  for  the  spirit  of 
perversity  and  contradiction  implanted  in  human  nature. 
If  things  go  right,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done — these 
active- minded  porBona  grow  restless,  dull,  vapid — life  is  e 
sleep,  a  sort  of  ettlkanagta — ^Lct  them  go  wrong,  and  all  if 
well  ^ain;  they  are  once  more  on  the  alert,  have  some- 
thing to  pester  themselves  and  other  people  about;  may 
wrangle  on,  and  "make  moutlis  at  the  invisible  eventi 
Luckily,  there  is  no  want  of  materials  for  this  dispoaitio 
to  work  upon,  there  ie  j^enty  of  grist  for  the  miU,  If  yon 
fall  in  love,  they  teil  yon  (by  way  of  consolation)  it  ia  a 
pity  that  you  do  not  fall  downstairs  and  fracture  a  limb- 
it  would  be  a  relief  to  your  mind,  and  show  you  your 
folly.  So  they  would  reform  the  world.  The  class  of 
persons  I  speak  of  are  almost  uniform  grumblers  and 
croakers  against  goyernmeuta ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
governments  are  of  groat  sorvice  in  fostering  their 
humours.  "  Born  for  their  use,  they  live  but  to  oblige 
them."  While  kings  are  left  free  to  exercise  their  prop^ 
functions,  and  poet -laureates  make  out  their  Hittimua  to 
Heaven  without  a  warrant,  they  will  never  stop  Hm 
mouths  of  tho  censorious  by  changing  their  dispositions ; 
the  juices  of  facuon  will  ferment,  and  the  Recretions  <tf 
the  State  be  duly  performed !  I  do  not  mind  when  ft 
character  of' this  sort  meets  a  minister  of  state  like  an 
east  wind  round  a  corner,  and  gives  him  an  agne-fit  : 
why  should  he  meddle  with  me  ?  Why  should  he  tell  ma 
I  write  too  much,  and  say  that  I  should  gain  reputation  if 
I  could  contrive  to  starve  for  a  twelvemonth  ?     Or  if  I 
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apply  to  him  for  a  loan  of  fifty  pounds  for  present  neces- 
sify,  send  me  word  back  that  he  has  too  much  regard 
for  me  to  comply  with  my  request  ?  It  is  unhandsome 
irony.    It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  pardonable/ 

I  like  real  good-nature  and  good-will,  better  than  I  do 
any  offers  of  patronage  or  plausible  rules  for  my  conduct 
in  life.  I  may  suspect  the  soundness  of  the  last,  and  I 
may  not  be  quite  sure  of  the  motives  of  the  first.  People 
complain  of  ingratitude  for  benefits,  and  of  the  neglect  of 
wholesome  advice.  In  the  first  place,  we  pay  little  at- 
tention to  advice,  because  we  are  seldom  thought  of  in  it. 
The  person  who  gives  it  either  contents  himself  to  lay 
down  {ex  cathedra)  certain  vague,  general  maxims,  and 
"  wise  saws,"  which  we  knew  before  ;  or,  instead  of  con- 
sidering what  we  ought  to  do,  reconmiends  what  he  himself 
iDoM  do.  He  merely  substitutes  his  own  will,  caprice, 
and  prejudices  for  ours,  and  expects  us  to  be  guided  by 
them.  Instead  of  changing  places  with  us  (to  see  what 
is  best  to  be  done  in  the  given  circumstances),  he  insists 
on  our  looking  at  the  question  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  him.  This  is 
not  at  all  reasonable ;  for  one  mans  meat,  according  to  the 
old  adage,  is  another  mans  poison.  And  it  is  not  strange, 
that  starting  from  such  opposite  premises,  we  should 
seldom  jump  in  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  art  of  giving 
and  taking  advice  is  little  better  than  a  game  at  cross- 
pnrposes.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  are  the  most 
inclined  to  assist  others  are  the  least  forward  or  peremp- 
tory with  their  advice ;  for  having  our  interest  really  at 
heart,  they  .consider  what  can,  rather  than  what  cannot  be 
done,  and  aid  our  views  and  endeavour  to  avert  ill-conse- 
quences by  moderating  our  impatience  and  allaying 
iiritations,  instead  of  thwarting  our  main  design,  which 
only  tends  to  make  us  more  extravagant  and  violeut  than 

*  This  circumstance  did  not  happen  to  me,  but  to  an  acqnaint- 
aoee. 
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ever.  In  tlie  eecond  place,  bonQfits  are  often  conferred 
out  of  ostentation  or  pride,  ratLer  than  from  true  regard  ; 
and  the  person  obliged  is  too  apt  to  perceive  this.  People 
wto  are  fond  of  appearing  in  the  light  of  patrons  will 
perhaps  go  through  firo  and  water  to  eerve  you,  who  jet 
would  be  BOrry  to  find  you  no  longer  wanted  their  asgiBt- 
anee,  and  whoso  friendship  coolfi  and  their  good-will 
BlaclcenB,  as  you  are  relieved  by  their  active  zeal  from 
the  necessity  of  being  further  beholden  to  it.  Compasaion 
and  generosity  are  their  favourite  virtues ;  and  they 
countenance  you,  as  you  afford  them  opportunities  for 
esercising  them.  The  instant  you  can  go  alone,  or  can 
stand  upon  your  own  ground,  yon  aro  discarded  as  unfit 
fur  their  purpose. 

This  is  something  more  than  more  good-nature  or 
humanity.  A  thoroughly  good-natured  man,  a  real 
friend,  ia  one  who  is  pleased  at  our  good-fortune,  aa  well 
as  prompt  to  seize  every  occasion  of  relieving  our  distreea, 
We  apportion  our  gratitude  accordingly.  Wo  are  thankfiil 
for  good-will  rather  than  for  services,  for  the  motive  than 
the  qaaaHm  of  fiivour  received — a  kind  word  or  look  is 
never  forgotten,  while  we  caacol  prouder  and  weightier 
obligations;  and  those  who  esteem  uh  or  evince  a  psw- 
tiality  to  us  are  those  whom  we  sttll  consider  as  our  beet 
friends.  Nay,  so  strung  is  this  feeling,  that  wc  extend  it 
even  to  those  counterfeits  in  friendship — flatterera  and 
sycophants.  Our  self-love,  rather  than  our  aelf-interest, 
is  the  master-key  to  our  affections. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  thoRe  ore  always  the  beet- 
natured  or  the  best  eouditioned  men,  who  busy  themselves 
most  with  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures.  1  do 
not  know  that  those  wfaoao  names  stand  at  the  head  of  all 
subscriptions  to  charitable  institutions,  and  who  are  per- 
petual stewards  of  dinners  and'meetinpa  to  enentmge  and 
promote  the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  relief  of  the 
blind,  the  halt,  and  the  orphan  poor,  are  peraouB  gifted 
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with  tbe  best  tempers  or  the  kindliest  feelings.     I  do  not 
dispute  their  virtne,  1  doubt  their  sensibility.      1  am  not 
here  speaking  of  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profession 
of  humanity,  or  set  their  names  down  out  of  mere  idle 
parade  and  vanity.     I  mean  those  who  really  enter  into 
the  details  and  drudgery  of  this  sort  of  service,  con  amore, 
and  who  delight  in    surveying  and   in   diminishing   the 
amount  of  human  misery.     I  conceive  it  possible,  that  a 
person  who  is  going  to  pour  oil  and  balm  into  the  wounds 
of  afflicted  humanity,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Dis- 
pensary, by    handsome   speeches    and   by   a    handsome 
donation  (n6t  grudgingly  given),  may  be  thrown  into  a 
fit  of  rage  that  very  morning  by  having  his  toast  too 
much  buttered,  may  quarrel  with  the  innocent  prattle  and 
amusements  of  his  children,  cry  "  Pish  !"  at  every  obser- 
vation his  wife  utters,  and  scarcely  feel  a  moment's  com- 
fort at  any  period  of  his  life,  except  when  he  hears  or 
reads  of  some  case  of  pressing  distress  that  calls  for  his 
immediate  interference,  and  draws  off  his  attention  from 
his  own  situation  and  feelings  by  the  act  of  alleviating  it. 
Those  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  short,  who 
nm  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  unheard-of 
crimes  and  afflicting  casualties,  who  ransack  prisons,  and 
plmige  into  lazarhouses  and  slave-ships  as   their   daily 
amusement  and  highest  luxury,  must  generally,  I  think 
(though  not  always),  be  prompted  to  the  arduous  task  by 
mieasy  feelings  of  their  own,  and  supported  through  it  by 
iron  nerves.     Their  fortitude  must  be  equal  to  their  pity. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wilberforce  a  case  in  point  in  this 
argument.     He  is  evidently  a  delicately-framed,  nervous, 
sensitive  man.     1  should  suppose  him  to  be  a  kind  and 
affectionately-disposed  person  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
His  weakness  is  too  quick  a  sense  of  reputation,  a  desire 
to  have  the  good  word  of  all  men,  a  tendency  to  truckle 
to  power  and  fawn  on  opinion.      But  there  are  some  of 
these  philanthropists  that  a  physiognomist  has  hard  work 
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to  believe  in.     They  seem  made  of  pasteboard,  they  YwOk 
like  mere  machines :  their  benevolence  may  be  said  to  gl|il 
on  rollers,  and  they  are  screwed  to  the  sticking-plaoe  byi ! 
the  wheels  and  pulleys  of  humanity  :  ,;i 

If  to  their  share  some  splendid  virtues  fall, 
Look  in  their  face,  and  you  forget  them  all. 

They  appear  so  much  the  creatures  of  the  head  and  bo 
little  of  the  heart,  they  are  so  cold,  so  lifeless,  so  me- 
chanical, so  much  governed  by  calculation,  and  so  little 
by  impulse,  that  it  seems  the  toss-up  of  a  halfpenny,  a 
mere  turn  of  a  feather,  whether  such  people  should 
become  a  Granville  Sharp,  or  a  Hubert  in  King  John^  %. 
Howard,  or  a  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  1  . 

"  Charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins."  Wherever  it  i% 
there  nothing  can  be  wanting ;  wherever  it  is  not,  all  else 
is  vain.  "  The  meanest  peasant  on  the  bleakest  monntaiii  • 
is  not  without  a  portion  of  it  (says  Sterne)  ;  he  finds  tb/e. 
lacerated  lamb  of  another's  flock,"  &c.*  1  do  not  think 
education  or  circumstances  can  ever  entirely  eradicate 
this  principle.  Some  professions  may  be  supposed  to. 
blunt  it,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  Butchers  are  not  allowed  to  sit  on  a  jury  fop 
life  and  death  ;  but  probably  this  is  a  prejudice  :  if  they 
have  the  destructive  organ  in  an  unusual  degree  of  expan* 
sion,  they  vent  their  sanguinary  inclinations  on  the  brute 
creation ;  and  besides,  they  look  too  jolly,  rosy,  and  in 
good  case  (they  and  their  wives),  to  harbour  much  cmelty 
in  their  dispositions.  Neither  would  I  swear  that  a  man 
was  humane  merely  for  abstaining  from  animal  food,. 
A  tiger  would  not  be  a  lamb,  though  it  fed  on  milk.. 
Surgeons  are  in  general  thought  to  be  unfeeling,  and 
steeled  by  custom  to  the  sufferings  of  humanity.  They 
may  be  so,  as  far  as  relates  to  broken  bones  and  bruises^ 
but  not  to  other  things.     Nor  are  they  necessarily  so  in 

^  See  the  passage  in  the  Sentimental  Journey, 
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the  immortal  Author  of  Tom  Jones.  I  never  passed  him 
that  I  did  not  take  off  my  hat  to  him  in  epirit. 
could  not  help  thinkiDg  of  FatBon  Adams,  of  Booth  and 
Amelia.  I  soeined  to  belong  by  iiiteliectnal  adoption 
the  same  family,  and  would  willingly  have  acknowledged 
my  obligations  to  tbo  father  to  the  eon.  He  bad  some- 
thing of  tbe  air  of  Colonel  Biith.  When  young,  bo  hod  very 
excellent  prospects  in  the  law,  but  neglected  a  brief  sent 
bim  by  the  Attorney-General,  in  order  to  attend  a  g 
club,  for  which  ho  had  engaged  to  furnish  a  rondeau. 
This  spoiled  bis  fortune.  A  man  nbose  object  is  to  please 
IdmBclf,  or  to  keep  bis  word  to  bis  frieada,  is  the  last  n 
to  thrive  at  court.  Yet  he  looked  -serene  and  smiling  to 
his  latest  breath,  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  bis  own 
heart,  and  of  not  haviiig  sallied  a  name  that  had  thrown 
a  light  upon  humanity  I 

There  are  different  modes  of  obligation,  and  diSerent 
avenues  to  our  gratitude  and  fiivour,     A  man  may  lend 
bis  countenance  who  will  not  part  with  his  money,  and 
open  hie  mind  to  us  who  will  not  draw  out  his  parse.  • 
How  many  ways  are  there,  in  which  our  peace  may  be 
assailed,  besides  aotunl  want  I     How  many  comforts  do 
we  stand  in  need  of,  besides  meat  and  drink  and  clothing  I 
la  it  nothing  to  "  administer  to  a  mind  diseased  "— 
heal  a  wounded  spirit?     After  all  other  dif&cnlties  t 
removed,  we  still  want  some  one  to  bear  with  onr  infirmi- 
,tiea,  to  im^iart  our  confidence  to,  to  encourage  lis  in  ou 
hobbies  (nay,  to  get  np  and  ride  behind  us),  and  to  like  n 
with  all  our  faalts.    True  friendship  is  seU-love  at  second- 
hand; where,  as  in  a  flattering  mirror,  we  may  see 
virtues  magnified  and  our  errors  softened,  and  where 
may  fancy  our  opinion  of  oarselves  confirmed  by  an 
partial  and  faithful  witaees.     He  (of  all  the  world)  en 
closest  to  onr  bosoms,  into  our  fayonr  and  esteem,  whO' 
thinks  of  ns  most  nearly  as  we  do  of  ourselves.     Such  a 
one  is  indeed  the  pattern  of  a  friend,  another  self — and 
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our  gratitude  for  the  blessing  is  as  sincere,  as  it  is  hollow 

in  most   other  cases  1     This  is  one  reason  why  entire 

Mendship  is  scarcely  to  be  found  except  in  love.     There 

is  a   hardness    and  severity  in   our  judgments   of   one 

another ;  the  spirit  of  competition  also  intervenes,  unless 

where  there  is  too  great  an  inequality  of  pretension  or 

difference  of  taste  to  admit  of  mutual   sympathy  and 

respect ;   but  a  woman's  vanity  is  interested  in  making 

the  object  of  her  choice  the  god  of  her  idolatry ;  and  in 

the  intorcourse  with  that  sex,  there  is  the  £nest  balance 

and  refleetion  of   opposite  and  answering    excellences 

imaginable  I     It  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  the  religion 

of  love  in  the  female  breast,  that  Lord  Byron  has  put  that 

beautiful  apostrophe  in  the  mouth  of  Anah,  in  speaking 

of  her  angel-lover  (alas  1  are  not  the  sons  of  men,  too, 

when  they  are  deified  in  the  hearts  of  women,  only  "  a 

Uttle  lower  than  the  angels?") — 

And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Shall  one  day  hover  o*er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  that  so  adored  him^ 
As  he  adored  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ! 

This  is  a  dangerous  string,  which  I  ought  never  to  touch 
ttpon ;  but  the  shattered  cords  vibrate  of  themselves ! 

The  difference  of  age,  of  situation   in  life,  and  an 

absence  of  all  considerations  of  business  have,  I  apprehend, 

something  of  the  same  effect  in  producing  a  refined  and 

abstracted  friendship.     The  person  whose  doors  I  enter 

with  most  pleasure,  and  quit  with  most  regret,  never  did; 

oae  the  smallest  favour;     I  once  did  him  an  uncalled-for 

service,  and  we  nearly  quarrelled  about  it.     If  I  were 

in  the  utmost  distress,  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of 

aiding  his   assistance,  as   of  stopping  a  person   on   the 

idghway.     Practical    benevolence  i&  not  his  forte.     He 

leaves  the  profession  of  that  to  others.     His  habits,  his> 

theory  are  against  it  as  idle  and  vulgar.    His  hand  is 
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(tloRed.  but  what  of  that  ?  His  eye  fia  ever  open,  and 
reflects  tho  universe :  hia  ailver  accents,  beautiful,  ve 
rable  its  bis  silver  hairs,  but  not  scanted,  flow  as  a  ri'i 
I  never  ate  or  drank  in  his  Louse ;  nor  do  I  know  or 
caro  liow  the  flies  or  apidera  fare  in  it,  or  whether  a  mo 
can  get  a  living.  But  I  know  that  I  can  get  there  what 
I  get  nowhere  else- — a  welcome,  as  if  one  was  expected  to 
drop  in  just  at  that  moment,  a  total  absence  of  all  respect 
of  persons  and  erf  airs  of  aelf-consequenco,  endless  topics 
of  discourse,  refined  thoughts,  made  more  striking  by 
ease  and  simplicity  of  manner — the  husk,  the  ehell  of 
humanity  is  left  at  the  door,  and  the  spirit  mellowed  by 
time,  resides  within  1  All  you  have  to  du  is  to  sit  and 
listen ;  and  it  is  like  hearing  one  of  Titian's  faces  speak. 
To  think  of  worldly  matters  is  a  profanation,  like  that 
of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple ;  or  it  ia  to  reg 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Sacrament  with  camaJ  eyes. 
Wo  enter  the  enchanter's  coll,  and  converse  with  the 
divine  inhabitant.  To  have  this  privilege  always  at 
hand,  and  to  be  circled  by  that  spell  whenever  we  choose, 
with  an  "  Enler  Sesgami,"  is  better  than  sitting  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tables  of  the  great,  than  eating  awkwardly 
from  gold  plate,  than  drinking  fulsome  toasts,  or  be' 
thankful  for  gross  favours,  and  gross  insults  1 

Few  things  tend  more  to  alienate  friendship  than  a 
want  of  punctuality  in  our  engagements.  I  have  known 
the  breach  of  a  promise  to  dine  or  sup  to  break  up  n 
than  one  intimacy.  A  disappointment  of  this  li 
rankles  in  the  mind^ — it  cuts  up  our  pleasures  (those  rare 
events  in  hnraan  life,  which  ouj;ht  not  to  bo  wantonly 
sported  with !)— it  not  only  deprives  us  of  the  expected. 
gratification,  bnt  renders  us  unfit  for,  and  out  of  humom 
with,  every  other ;  it  makes  ns  think  onr  society  not  worth 
having,  which  is  not  the  way  to  make  us  delighted  witk 
our  own  thoughts ;  it  lessens  onr  selfHssteem  and  destroys 
our  confidence  in  others;  and  having  leisuro  on  our  he 
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(by  being  thus  left  alone)  and  sufficient  provocation  withal, 
we  employ  it  in  ripping  up  the  faults  of  the  acquaintance 
who   has  played  us  this  slippery  trick,  and   in  forming 
Tesolutions  to  pick  a   quarrel  with  him  the  very  first 
opportunity   we   can  find.     I  myself  once  declined  an 
invitation  to  meet  Talma,  who  was  an  .admirer  of  Shakes- 
pear,  and  who  idolized  Buonaparte,  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  person  who  had  forgot  it !     One  great  art 
of  women,  who  pretend  to   manage  their  husbands  and 
keep  them  to  themselves,  is  to  contrive  some  excuse  for 
breaking  their  engagements  with  friends  for  whom  they 
entertain  any  respect,  or  who  are  likely   to   have  any 
influence  over  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  persons  who  have  a  par- 
ticnlar  satisfaction  in  falsifying  your  expectations  of 
pleasure  in  their  society,  who  make.appointments  for  no 
other  ostensible  purpose  than  not  to  keep  them  ;  who  think 
their  ill-behaviour  gives  them  an  air  of  superiority  over 
you,  instead  of  placing  them  at  your  mercy  ;  and  who,  in 
&ct,  in  all  their  overtures  of  condescending  kindness 
towards  you,  treat  you  exactly  as  if  there  was  no  such 
person  in  the  world.  Friendship  is  with  them  a  wowo- 
drama^  in  which  they  play  the  principal  and  sole  part. 
They  must  needs  be  very  imposing  or  amusing  characters 
to  surround  themselves  with  a  circle  of  fip-iends,  who  find 
that  they  are  to  be  mere  cyphers.  The  egotism  would  in 
snch  instances  be  offensive  and  intolerable,  if  its  very  excess 
did  not  render  it  entertaining.  Some  individuals  carry  this 
hard,  unprincipled,  reckless  unconsciousness  of  everything 
bat  themselves  and  their  own  purposes  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  may  be  compared  to  automata^  whom  you  never 
expect  to  consult  your  feelings  or  alter  their  movements 
oat  of  complaisance  to  others.  They  are  wound-up  to  a 
certain  point,  by  an  internal  machinery  which  you  do  not 
very  well  comprehend ;  but  if  they  perform  their  accus- 
tomed evolutions  so  as  to  excite  your  wonder  or  laughter, 
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it  is  all  very  well,  you  do  not  quarrel  vrith  them,  but  look 
on  at  the  'pantomime  at  friendship  while  it  lasts  or  ie 
agreeable. 

There  are  (I  may  add  here)  a  happy  few,  whose  mnniier 
ia  60  eBgaging  and  delightful,  that,  injure  you  how  they 
will,  they  cannot  offend  you.  They  rob,  rnin,  ridicule 
you,  and  you  cannot  find  in  your  heart  to  nay  a  word 
against  them.  The  late  Mr.  Sheridan  waa  a  man  of  this 
kind.  He  eonld  nol  make  enemies.  If  anyone  came  to 
request  the  repayment  of  a  loan  from  him,  he  borrowed 
more.  A  cordial  shake  of  his  himd  was  a  receipt  in  full 
for  all  demanda.  He  could  "  coin  nis  smile  for  drachmas," 
cancelled  bonds  with  hon  mots,  and  gave  jokes  in  discharge 
of  a  bill.  A  friend  of  bis  said,  "  If  I  pull  off  my  hat  to 
him  in  the  street,  it  costs  me  fifty  pounds,  and  if  he  speaks 
to  mo,  it's  a  hundred !" 

Only  one  other  reflection  occnrs  to  mo  on  this  subject. 
1  used  to  think  better  of  the  world  than  I  do.  I  thought 
its  great  fault,  its  original  sin,  was  barbarous  ignorance 
and  want,  which  would  he  cured  by  the  diffusion  of 
civilisation  and  letters.  But  I  find  (or  fancy  1  do)  that  as 
selfishneBB  is  the  vice  of  unlettered  periods  and  nations, 
envy  is  the  bane  of  more  refined  and  intellectual  ones. 
Vanity  springs  out  of  the  gravo  of  sordid  self-intereefe 
Men  were  formerly  ready  to  cut  one  another's  tliroata  about 
the  gross  means  of  subsistence,  and  now  they  are  ready  to 
do  it  about  reputation.  The  worst  iij,  you  are  no  better  i^ 
if  you  fail  than  if  you  succeed.  You  are  despised  if  yoa 
do  not  excel  others,  and  hated  if  you  do.  Abuse  or  [»«ue 
equally  weans  your  friends  from  you.  We  cannot  bear 
eminence  in  our  own  department  or  pursuit,  and  thinktt 
an  impertinence  in  any  other.  Instead  of  being  delightfll. 
with  the  proofs  of  excellence  and  the  admiration  paid  to 
it,  we  are  mortified  with  it,  thrive  only  by  the  defeat  (tf 
others,  and  live  on  the  carcase  of  maugled  reputation.  By 
being  tried  by  an  ideal  standwd  of  vanity  and  affectatioi^ 
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thus  talking  over  the  advonturea  and  studies  of  their 
youth,  when  one  feols  that  they  are  not  quite  mortal,  that 
they  hare  one  imperishable  part  abont  them,  and  that 
they  are  conaoioue,  aa  they  approach  the  farthest  Torge  o: 
humanity  in  friendly  intercourse  and  tranquil  decay,  that 
thoy  have  done  somothing  that  ivill  live  after  them.  The 
couBolations  of  religion  apart,  this  is  perhaps  the  only 
Bal^e  that  takea  out  the  sting  of  that  sore  evil.  Death ; 
and  by  lessening  the  impatienee  and  alarm  at  his  approach 
often  tempts  him  to  prolong  the  term  of  hie  delay. 

It  has  boon  romarked  that  artists,  or  at  least  Acad&- 
micians,  live  Inng.  It  ia  bnt  a  short  while  ago  that 
Northeote,  Nollekena,  West,  Flasmau,  Cosway,  and  Fuaeli 
were  all  living  at  the  same  time,  in  good  health  and 
spirita,  without  any  diminution  of  faculties,  all  of 
them  having  long  passed  their  grand  climftcteric, 
and  attaiued  to  the  highest  reputation  in  their  several 
departments.  From  theae  striking  examples,  the  diplon 
of  a  Royal  Academician  seems  to  be  a  grant  of  « 
longer  lease  of  life,  among  its  other  advantages.  In  fact, 
it  is  tantamount  to  the  conferring  a  certain  reputation  in 
his  profession  and  a  competence  on  any  man,  and  thns 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  and  sets  his  mind  at  ei 
Artists  in  general,  (poor  devils !)  I  am  afraid,  are  not  a 
long-lived  race.  They  break  np  commonly  about  forty, 
their  spirits  giving  way  with  the  disappointment  of  theii; 
hopes  of  escoUence,  or  the  want  of  encouragement  for  that 
which  thoy  have  attained^their  plans  disi 
their  affiiirs  irretrievable  ;  and  in  this  state  of  mortificatitm 

and  embarrassment  (more  or  less  prolot  _  

vated)  they  are  either  starved,  or  else  drink  themselves  to 
death.     But  your  Academician  is  qnito  a  diflcrent  sort  ol 
person.     He  "  bears  a  charmed  life,  that  must  not  yield  "^ 
to  duns,  or  critics,  or  patrons.      He  is  free  of  PamasaUB, 
and  fclaims  all  the  immunities  of  fame  in  his  lifetime, 
has  but  to  paint  (as  the  eun  has  but. to  shine),  to  baffle 
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envious  maligners.     He  has  but  to  send  his  pictures  to 
the  Exhibition  of  Somerset  House,  in  order  to  have  them 
hung   up :    he   has   but  to  dine   once  a   year  with  the 
Academy,  the   Nobility,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  in  order  not  to  want  a 
dinner  all  the  rest  of  the  year.     Shall  hunger  come  near 
the  man  that  has  feasted  with  princes — shall  a  bailiff  tap 
^e  shoulder  on  which  a  Marquis  has  familiarly  leaned, 
that  has  been  dubbed  with  knighthood  ?    No,  even  the 
fell  Serjeant  Death  stands  as  it  were  aloof,  and  he  enjoys 
a  kind  of  premature  immortality  in  recorded  honours  and 
endless  labours.     Oh!    what  golden  hours  are  his!     In 
the  short  days  of  winter  he  husbands  time;    the  long 
eyenings  of  summer  stUl  find  him  employed !     He  paints 
(m,  and  takes  no  thought  for  to-morrow.     All  is  right  in 
that  respect.     His  bills  are  regularly  paid,  his  drafts  are 
duly  honoured.     He  has  exercise  for  his  body,  employ- 
ment for  his  mind  in  his  profession,  and  without  ever 
stirring  out  of  his  painting-room.     He  studies  as  much  of 
other  things  as  he  pleases.  He  goes  into  the  best  company, 
or  talks  with  his  sitters — attends  at  the  Academy  Meetings, 
and  enters  into  their  intrigues  and  cabals,  or  stays  at  home, 
and  enjoys  the  otium  cum  dignitate.    If  he  is  fond  of  reputa- 
tion, Fame  watches  him  at  work,  and  weaves  a  woof,  like 
Iris,  over  his  head — if  he  is  fond  of  money,  Plutus  digs  a 
mine  under  his  feet.     Whatever  he  touches  becomes  gold. 
He  is  paid  half-price  before  he  begins ;  and  commissions 
poor  in  upon  commissions.     His  portraits  are  like,  and 
his  historical  pieces  fine ;  for  to  question  the  talents  or 
niccess  of  a  Eoyal  Academician  is  to  betray  your  own 
want  of  taste.     Or  if  his  pictures  are  not  quite  approved, 
he  is  an  agreeable  man,  and  converses  well.     Or  he  is  a 
person  of  elegant  accomplishments,  dresses  well,  and  is  an 
Qfiuunent  to  a  private  circle.     A  man  is  not  an  Academi- 
eian  for  nothing.     "  His   life  spins  round  on   its   soft 
axle;"  and  in  a  round  of  satisfied  desires  and  pleasing 
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avocations,  without  any  of  tlie  tceor  and  tenr  of  thought  o 
bnsinees,  there  Eeems  no  reafioo.  why  it  should  not  rui 
smoothly  ou  to  its  last  saud  ! 

Of  all  the  Academicians,  the  Paintera,  or  persona  I 
have  ever  known,  Mr.  Northcote  is  the  most  to  my  taste. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  truly, 

Age  cannot  wither,  nor  euslom  slulo 


Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  he  should  become  tedious,  since, 
even  if  he  repeats  the  same  thing,  it  appears  quite  new 
from  his  manner  that  breathes  new  life  into  it,  and  from. 
luB  eye  that  is  as  fresh  as  the  morning.  How  you  hate 
anyone  who  tells  the  same  story  or  anticipates  a  remark 
of  his— it  seems  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  so  dry  and  im 
mate  I  There  is  something  like  injustice  in  this  prefere 
—but  no  I  it  is  a  tidhute  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  the  n 
Mr,  Northcote's  manner  is  completely  extempore.  H 
just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory.  All  his 
thoughts  oome  upon  him  unawares,  and  for  this  reaeou 
they  surprise  and  delight  you,  because  they  have  evidently 
the  same  effect  upon  his  mind.  There  is  the  same  on 
scionaness  in  bis  conversation  that  has  been  pointed  oot, 
in  Shahespear's  dialogues  ;  or  you  are  startled  with  one 
observation  after  another,  as  when  the  mist  grsdoally 
withdraws  from  a  landscape  and  unfolds  objocts  one  hy 
one.  His  figure  is  small,  shadowy,  emaciated ;  but  yon 
think  only  of  his  face,  which  is  fine  and  expressive.  H5* 
body  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  conyey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  nafvele,  and  unaffected  bttt 
delightful  ease  of  the  way  in  which  he  goes  on — now 
touching  upon  a  picture — now  looking  for  liis  snnffbox — 
now  alluding  to  some  book  ho  has  been  reading — 
returning  to  his  favourite  art.  He  seems  just  as  if  he  irW 
by  himself  or  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
makes  you  feci  quite  at   home.     If  it  is  a  Member  ( 
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Parliament,  or  a  beaatifal  woman,  or  a  child,  or  a  yonng 
artist  that  drops  in,  it  makes  no  difference;   he  enters 
into  conversation  with  them  in  the  same  unconstrained 
manner,  as  if  they  were  inmates  in  his  family.    Sometimes 
you  find  him  sitting  on  the  floor,  like  a  schoolboy  at  play, 
turning  over  a  set  of  old  prints  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
him  say  the  other  day,  coming  to  one  of  some  men  putting 
off  in  a  boat  from  a   shipwreck — "  That  is  the  grandest 
and  most   original  thing  I   ever  did !"    This   was  not 
egotism,  but  had  all  the  beauty  of  truth  and  sincerity. 
The  print  was  indeed  a  noble  and  spirited  design.     The 
dicumstance  from  which  it  was  taken  happened  to  Captain 
Englefield  and  his  crew.     He  told  Northcote  the  story, 
sat  for  his  own  head,  and  brought  the  men  from  Wapping 
to  sit  for  theirs ;  and  these  he  had  arranged  into  a  formal 
composition,  till  one  Jeffrey,  a  conceited  but  clever  artist 
of  that  day,  called  in  upon  him,  and  said,  ''  Oh  !  that 
oommonplace  thing  will  never  do,  it  is  like  West ;  you 
ahould  throw  them  into  an  action  something  like  this." — 
Accordingly,  the  head  of  the  boat  was  reared  up  like  a 
sea-horse  riding  the   waves,   and  the  elements  put  into 
commotion,  and  when  the  painter  looked  at  it  the  last 
thing  as  he  went  out  of  his  room  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, he  said  that  "  it  frightened  him."     He  retained  the 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  men  nearly  as  they  sat  to 
Inm.      It  is  very  fine,  and  truly  English ;    and   being 
natural,  it  was  easily  made  into  history.     There  is  a  por- 
tiait  of  a  young  gentleman  striving  to  get  into  the  boat, 
while  the  crew  are  pushing  him  off  with  their  oars ;  but 
at  last  he  prevailed  with  them  by  his  perseverance  and 
entreaties    to   take    him    in.      They  had   only    time   to 
tiurow  a  bag  of  biscuits  into  the  boat  before  the  ship  went 
down ;  which  they  divided  into  a  biscuit  a  day  for  each 
man,  dipping  them  into  water  which  they  collected  by 
holding  up  their  handlierchiefs  in  the  rain  and  squeezing 
it  into  a   bottle.     They  were  out  sixteen   days   in  the 
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Atlantic,  and  got  ashore  at  some  place  in  Spain,  where  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  prevent  them  £rom  eating  too  maoh 
at  once,  so  as  to  recover  gradually.     Captain  Englefield 
observed  that  he   suffered  more  afterwards  than  at  the 
time — that  he  had  horrid  dreams  of  falling  down  precipices 
for  a  long  while  after — that  in  the  boat  they  told  merry 
stories,  and  kept  up  one  another's  spirits  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  on  some  complaint  being  made  of  their  diek 
tressed  situation,   the   young  gentleman  who   had  been* 
admitted  into  their  crew  remarked,  "  Nay,  we  are  not  se 
bacQy  off  neither,  we  are  not  come  to  eating  one  another 
yet  I" — Thus,  whatever  is  the  subject  of  discourse,  the^ 
scene  is  revived   in  his  mind,  and  every  circumstanee^ 
brought  before  you  without  affectation  or  effort,  just  as  it^. 
happened.     It  might  be  called  picture- talking.     He  httlvi 
always  some  pat  allusion  or  anecdote.     A  young  engraver' 
came  into  his  room  the  other  day,  with  a  print  which  Ym: 
had  put  into  the  crown  of  his  hat  in  order  not  to  crumple'.! 
it,  and  lie  said  it  had  been  nearly  blown  away  severally 
times  in  passing  along  the  street.    "  You  put  me  in  mindy^-it 
said  Northcote,  "  of  a  birdcatcher  at  Plymouth,  who  nseiji. 
to  put  the  birds  he  had  caught  into  his  hat  to  bring  the]B>.* 
home,  and  one  day  meeting  my  father  in  the  road,  Iw  J 
pulled  off  his  hat  to  make  him  a  low  bow,  and  all  titoi^^ 
birds  flew  away  !"     Sometimes  Mr.  Northcote  gets  to  thsii^ 
top  of  a  ladder  to  paint  a  palm-tree  or  to  finish  a  sky  m<l.^ 
one  of  his  pictures;  and  in  this  situation  he  listens  veryi^ 
attentively  to  anything  you  tell  him.     I  was  once  meit*^i 
tioning  some  strange  inconsistencies  of  our  modern  poets; 
and  on  coming  to  one  that  exceeded  the  rest,  he  descem 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  one  by  one,  laid  his  pallet 
brushes  deliberately  on  the  ground,  and  coming  up  to  me^i 
said — "  You  don't  say  so,  it's  the  very  thing  I  should  hai 
supposed  of  them :  yet  these  are  the  men  that  speak  againsi:] 
Pope  and  Dry  den."     Never  any  sarcasms  were  so  fine,  0 
cutting,  so  careless  as  his.     The  grossest  things  from  hi 


Yet  should  the  Mnaea  bid  my  inmbr-s  r.: 
Strong  as  their  chsnna.  wad  ssat  m  l*tr  mn:^ 
With  Zenxis'  Hekn  thr  Bcste^tka?  it*. 
And  these  be  sans  till  iyoarJt/^ 
Alas!  how  little  from  aie  »»r  wr 
ThoQ  but  preaenr'it  %  fiwe.  lad  T  i 


3t  him  speak  of  Boceacoa  aatf.  la  mr^  *{ 

her  pot  of  basil,  in  wMck  *e  kqc  jer  j. 

watered  it  with  her  tozL  '^mi.  jaw  x  irr-^  xu 

r,  and  it  grew,"  and  yew  lee  ini  iwa.  -rs^  j-ac**,  iLtr 

leaves  of  the  basil-tRe  tCBBOie  'Zt    z-i 

ntsi 

[r.  FuseFs  conTeisto-s.  5i  3iiir  iK:kr  i  -s. 

\  bnt  less  pleasing  %rA  ^asizsk  itn  Xr.   T-  <*ix*rnt^  • 

deals  in  paradoxes  acdear!k9PiB%ft.   &  ;k^  ^l>f:f»'^>9- 

personifications  as  lie  wnai  -a«9L     T  ;i  ar-  #fair::i«- 

ffort  without  anjreinie — ati  ?K>^RMi  i«i-:s«K=}^- — «. 

te of  character  or  toocteifrvni  lacnr^ --r^—^   -.*  j 

onred  or  orerdone.    H5i  ^d*9tf  ao^  ^zmr*^    ja^    r  - 

torted,  like  his  fieslK«s — ia  'iifi-r^f-*    c*.;^.-^    ^^ 

iddle-legged,  like  kss  tas— iai  wji-v-    ^.„.^    j.  , 

untie,  like  his  gestora — aai  yrfmn.^^   ■^•r.'fr     r.i 

arfish,  like  his  ys^fL,     'Ejt  yvr^-xp-^    -j-^    ,., 

Bself,  with  eye-ball-  c<f  ^jh-.    »r:v-;,-    .     -    . 
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compIaiiiA,  puts  him  out.  Yet  lie  coit  Inugh  at  artistB 
who  "  p^int  ladies  with  iron  lapdogs  ■"  aud  he  describeB 
the  great  masters  of  old  in  words  or  lioes  full  of  truth, 
and  glancing  from  a  pen  or  tongue  of  fire.  I  conceive 
any  person  would  bo  more  struck  with  Mr.  Fuseli  at  first 
sight,  but  would  wish  to  visit  Mr.  Northcote  oftener. 
There  is  a  bold  and  startling  outline  in  his  style  of 
talking,  but  not  the  delicate  finishing  or  bland  tone  that 
there  is  in  that  of  the  latter.  Whatever  there  is  harsh  or 
repulaiye  about  him  is,  however,  in  a  groat  degree  carried 
off  by  his  animated  foreign  accent  and  broken  English, 
which  give  character  where  there  is  none,  and  soften  its 
asperities  where  it  is  too  abrupt  and  violent. 

Compared  t^J  either  of  these  artists,  West  (the  late 
President  of  the  lEoyal  Academy)  was  a  thoroughly 
mechanical  and  coimaon^lace  person — a  man  "  of  no  mark 
or  likelihood.'"  Ho,  too,  was  small,  thin,  but  with  regular, 
wall-forraed  features,  and  a  precise,  ee4ato.  eelf-Bntiafied 
air.  This  in  part  arose  &om  the  conviction  in  hia  own 
mind  that  he  was  the  greatest  painter  (and  consequently 
the  greatest  man)  in  tbo  world  :  kings  and  nobles  were 
common  everyday  folks,  but  there  was  but  one  West  in 
the  many-peopled  globe.  K  there  was  any  one  individual 
with  whom  he  was  inclined'to  share  the  palm  of  undivided 
superiority,  it  was  with  Buonaparte.  When  Mr.  West 
had  painted  a  picture,  he  thought  it  was  perfect.  He  had 
no  idea  of  anything  in  the  art  but  rulos,  and  these  h& 
exactly  conformed  to ;  so  that,  according  to  hia  theory, 
what  he  did  was  quite  right.  He  conceived  of  painting 
as  a  mechanical  or  scientific  proooss,  and  had  no  nu)ie 
doubt  of  a  face  or  a  group  in  one  of  his  high  ideal  com- 
positions being  what  it  ought  to  bo,  than  a  cai'penter  has 
that  he  has  drawn  a  line  straight  with  a  ruler  and  a  piece 
of  chalk,  or  than  a  mathematician  has  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

When  Mr.  West  walked  through  his  gallery,  the  result 
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of  fifty  yeara'  liibour,  he  saw  notbing,  either  on  the  right 
or  the  left,  to  be  added  or  taken  away.  The  account  he  > 
gaye  of  his  own  pictures,  which  might  aeem  like  oetenta- 
tion  or  rhodomcntade,  had  a  sincere  and  infantine  eiin-  ' 
phcity  in  it.  ^Vhen  some  one  spoke  of  his  "  8t,  Paul 
ehakiiig  off  the  serpent  from  his  arm  "  (at  Greenwioh  Hob- 
{lital,  I  believe),  he  Baid,  "  A  little  bnrst  of  genius,  sir  1" 
West  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals  who  had  not  an  idea 
of  anything  beyond  himself  or  his  own  nctiial  powers  and 
knowledge.  I  once  heard  binj  say  in  a  public  room,  that 
he  thought  he  had  quite  as  good  an  idea  of  Athens  from 
reading  the  Travelliiuj  Calalajucs  of  the  place,  as  if  ho 
lired  there  for  years.  I  believe  this  was  strictly  true,  and 
that  ho  would  have  come  away  with  the  same  Blender, 
literal,  nnonridied  idea  of  it  as  he  went.  Loolring  at  a 
pietnre  of  Unbens,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  he  said 
-with  great  indifference,  "  What  a  pity  that  this  man 
wanted  expression  1"  This  natural  self-complacency 
might  be  strengthened  by  collateral  circumstances  of 
birth  and  religion.  West,  as  a  native  of  America,  might 
be  supposed  to  own  no  superior  in  the  commonwealth  of 
art :  as  a  Quaker,  he  smiled  with  sectarian  seLf-sufGciency 
»t  the  objections  that  were  made  to  bis  theory  or  practice 
in  painting.  He  lived  long  in  the  firm  persuasion  of 
being  one  of  the  elect  among  the  sons  c)f  Fame,  and  went 
\o  his  final  rest  in  the  arms  of  Immortality !  Happy 
error  1     Enviable  old  man  I 

Flaxman  is  another  living  and  eminent  artist,  who  is 
distingiiislted  by  success  in  his  profession  and  by  a  pro- 
longed and  active  old  age.  He  is  diminutive  in  person, 
like  the  others.  I  know  little  of  him,  but  that  he  is  an 
elegant  sculptor,  and  a  profound  mystic.  This  last  is  a 
chi«acter  common  to  many  other  artists  in  our  days — - 
Loatbtrbonrg,  Cosway,  Blake,  Sharp,  Varley,  &c.— who 
a  to  relieve  the  literalness  of  their  profi'ssional  studies 
olmUary  excursions  into  the  regions  ol  t;he  preter-  i 
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naturft],  pass  their  time  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
whose  ideas  are  like  a  stormy  night,  with  the  clouds 
driven  rapidly  acruss,  and  the  blue  sky  and  stars  gleaming 


Cosway  is  the  last  of  these  I  sliall  mention.  At  that 
name  I  pause,  and  must  be  excused  if  I  consecrate  to  him 
a  petit  souvenir  in  my  best  manner ;  for  he  was  Fancy's 
child.  What  a  fairy  palace  was  his  of  spocimena  of  art. 
aotiquariauism,  and  virta,  jumbled  all  together  in  the 
richest  disorder,  dusty,  shadowy,  obscure,  with  much  left 
to  the  imagination  (how  ditferent  &om  the  finical, 
polished,  petty,  modernised  air  of  some  Collections  we 
have  seen !),  and  with  copies  of  the  old  maBtere,  cracked 
and  damaged,  which  he  touched  and  retouched  with  his 
own  hand,  and  yet  swore  they  were  the  genuine,  the  pure 
originals.  All  other  collectors  are  fools  to  him :  they  go 
about  with  paiuful  anxiety  to  find  out  the  realities : — he 
said  he  had  theni^and  in  a  moment  mode  them  of  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  and  of  the  fumes  of  a  lively  imeigiiiBr- 
tion.  His  was  the  crucifix  that  Abelard  prayed  to — a  look 
of  Eloise's  hair — the  dagger  with  which  Felton  stabbed 
the  Duke  of  Bnckingham — the  first  finished  sketch  of  the 
Jocunda — Titian's  large  colossal  profile  of  Peter  Axetine — 
a  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king — a  feather  of  a  phcenix — a 
piece  of  Noah's  Ark.  Were  the  articles  authentic? 
What  matter?— his  faith  in  them  was  true.  He  was' 
gifted  with  a  second-sight  in  such  matters :  he  believed 
whatever  was  incredible.  Fancy  bore  sway  in  him ;  and 
so  vivid  were  his  impresuions,  that  they  included  the 
substances  of  things  in  them.  The  agreeable  and  the 
true  with  him  were  one.  He  believed  in  Swedeuborgianism 
— he  believed  in  animal  magnetism — he  had  convereed 
with  more  than  one  person  of  the  Trinity — he  could  talk 
with  his  lady  at  Mantua  through  some  fine  vehicle  of 
sense,  as  we  speak  to  a  servant  doniistoirs  through  a 
conduit-pipe,     Iticlinrd  Cuswaj  was  not  the  man  to  flinob 
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from  an  idecd  proposition.     Once,  at  an  Academy  dinner, 
when   some    question  was  made  whether  the  story  of 
Lambert's  Leap  was  true,  be  started  up,  and  said  it  was ; 
for  he  was  the  person  that  performed  it : — he  once  assm*ed 
me  that  the  kneepan  of  King  James  I.  in  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall  was  nine  feet  across  (he  had  measured  it  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Cipriani,  who  was  repairing  the  figures) 
— he  could  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Bevdations  without 
spectacles,  and  foretold  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from 
Elba — and  from  St.  Helena  I    His  wife,  the  most  ladylike 
of  Englishwomen,  being  asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of  a  man 
her  husband  was,  made  answer — "  Toujours  riant,  toujours 
gair  ^    This  was  his  character.    He  must  have  been  of 
French  extraction.     His  soul  appeared  to  possess  the  life 
of  a  bird ;  and  such  was  the  jauntiness  of  his  air  and 
manner,  that  to  see  him  sit  to  have  his  half -boots  laced 
on,  you  would  femcy  (by  the  help  of  a  figure)  that,  instead 
of  a  little  withered  elderly  gentleman,  it  was  Venus 
attired  by  the  Graces.    His  miniatures  and  whole-length 
drawings  were  not  merely  fashionable — ^they  were  fashion 
ifaself.    His  imitations  of  Michael  Angelo  were  not  the 
ifaii^.     When  more  than  ninety,  he  retired  from  his 
profession,  and  used  to  hold  up  the  palsied  hand  that  had 
painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and 
smiled,  with  unabated  good-humour,  at  the  vanity  of 
hmnan  wishes.     Take  him  with  all  his  faults  and  follies, 
fie  scarce  ^  shall  look  upon  his  like  again  I" 

Why  should  such  persons  ever  die  ?  It  seems  hard 
tqran  them  and  us  1  Care  fixes  no  sting  in  their  hearts, 
and  their  persons  "  present  no  mark  to  the  foeman." 
Death  in  them  seizes  upon  living  shadows.  They  scarce 
eoDsiime  vital  air :  their  gross  functions  are  long  at  an 
flnd — ^they  live  but  to  paint,  to  talk  or  think.  Is  it  that 
tiie  vice  of  age,  the  miser's  fault,  gnaws  them  ?    Many  of 

'  The  Author  was  introduoed  to  Cos  way  at  Paris  in  1802.    See 
I,  L,  92.— Ed. 


with  all  the  populai'ity  even  among  those  wlio  (aa  te  well 
knew)  in  their  hearts  preferred  his  o\va  insipid,  fiauating 
style  to  any  other  1  Though  it  might  be  true  that  Sir 
Joshua  wan  the  greater  painter,  yet  it  was  not  true  that 
Lords  and  Ladies  thought  so ;  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
Iheir  tatoniitB,  and  he  might  naturally  hato  what  was  con- 
tinually thragt  in  kig  diiih,  and  (as  far  as  those  about  him 
were  concemedl  unjuBtly  set  over  hia  head.  Besides, 
Hoppner  had  very  little  of  his  own  to  rely  on,  and  might 
wish,  by  destroying,  to  conceal  the  source  &om  whence  ha 
had  borrowed  almost  everything. 

N(»rthetile.  Did  you  never  feel  enyy  ? 

Hodiit.  Very  little,  I  thinfe.  In  truth,  I  am  out  of  the 
way  of  it :  for  the  only  pretension  of  which  I  am  tonacions, 
is  that  of  being  a  metaphysician ;  and  there  is  so  little 
attention  paid  to  this  subject  to  pamper  one'a  vanity,  and 
so  little  fear  of  losing  that  little  from  competition,  that 
there  ia  scarcely  any  room  for  envy  here.  One  occupies 
the  niche  of  eminence  in  which  one  places  one's  self,  very 
quietly  and  contentedly  I  If  I  have  over  felt  this  pasidoii 
at  all,  it  has  been  where  some  very  paltry  fellow  has  by 
trick  and  management  contrived  to  obtain  much  more 

credit  than  he  was  entitled  to.     There  was ,'  to 

whom  I  had  a  perfect  antipathy.  He  was  the  antithesia 
of  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  yet  he  did  better,  by  mere  dint 
of  duluesa,  than  many  men  of  genius.  This  wb«  intoler- 
able. There  was  something  in  the  man  and  in  his  manner, 
with  which  you  could  not  possibly  connect  the  idea  of  ad- 
miration, or  of  anything  that  was  not  merely  meohonical — 

Ills  took  mado  Iho  stUl  uir  cold, 
lie  repelled  all  sympathy  and  cordiality.  What  he  did 
(though  amounting  to  mediocrity)  was  an  insult  on  the 
understanding.  It  seemed  that  he  should  be  able  to  do 
nothing;  for  he  was  nothing  either  in  himself  or  in  other 
'  Probahly  Godwin  is  ihe  iteraon  mennt  hero.^En. 
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people's  idea  of  him !  Mean  actions  or  gross  expressions 
too  often  unsettle  one's  theory  of  genius.  We  are  unable 
as  well  as  unwilling  to  connect  the  feeling  of  high  in- 
tellect with  low  moral  sentiment :  the  one  is  a  kind  of 
desecration  of  the  other.  I  have  for  this  reason  been 
sometimes  disposed  to  disparage  Turner's  fine  landscapes, 
and  be  glad  when  he  failed  in  his  higher  attempts,  in 
Older  that  my  conception  of  the  artist  and  his  pictures 
might  be  more  of  a  piece.  This  is  not  envy  or  an  im- 
patience of  extraordinary  merit,  but  an  impatience  of  the 
incongruities  in  human  nature,  and  of  the  drawbacks  and 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  our  admiration  of  it.  Who 
is  there  that  admires  the  Author  of  Waverley  more  than  I 
do  ?  Who  is  there  that  despises  Sir  Walter  Scott  more  ? 
I  do  not  like  to  think  there  should  be  a  second  instance  of 
the  same  person's  being 

The  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind — 

and  should  be  heartily  glad  if  the  greatest  genius  of  the 
age  should  turn  out  to  be  an  honest  man.  The  only  thing 
that  renders  this  mis-alliance  between  first-rate  intellect 
and  want  of  principle  endurable  is  that  such  an  extreme 
instance  of  it  teaches  us  that  great  moral  lesson  of 
moderating  our  expectations  of  human  perfection,  and 
enlarging  our  indulgence  for  human  infirmity. 

Northcote,  You  start  off  with  an  idea  as  usual,  and  tor- 
tnre  the  plain  state  of  the  case  into  a  paradox.  There 
may  be  some  truth  in  what  you  suppose ;  but  malice  or 
selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  severity  of  your  criti- 
cism, not  the  love  of  truth  or  justice,  though  you  may 
make  it  the  pretext.  You  are  more  angry  at  Sir  Walter 
Sootfs  success  than  at  his  servility.  You  would  give 
yourself  no  trouble  about  his  poverty  of  spirit,  if  he  had 
not  made  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  his  writings. 
The  sting  lies  there,  though  you  may  try  to  conceal  it 
from  yourself. 


Sazlitl.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  hate  the  dgbt 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  foolish  face,  as  much 
anything  else.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  great 
contained  under  such  a  pasteboard  vizor  of  a.  man.  This, 
you'll  say,  is  party  spite,  and  rage  at  his  good-fortune.  I 
deny  it.  I  always  liked  Lord  CiLstlcreagh  for  the  gallant 
spirit  that  ghono  through  bis  appearance ;  and  bia  fine 
bust  surmounted  and  crashed  fifty  orders  that  ^ttered 
beneath  it.  I^ature  seemed  to  have  meant  him  for  some- 
thing better  than  he  was.  But  in  the  other  instance, 
Fortune  has  evidently  played  Nature  a  trick. 
To  throw  a  cruel  aunaiiiae  on  a  fool. 

Norlhcote.  The  truth  is,  yon  were  reconciled  to  Lord 
Castlereagb's  face,  and  patronised  his  person,  because  yon 
felt  a  sort  of  advantage  over  him  in  point  of  style.  KiB 
blunders  qualified  bis  success ;  and  you  fitncied  you  could 
take  his  speeches  in  pieces,  whereas  you  could  not  undo 
the  battles  that  the  other  had  won. 

BaditL  So  I  have  been  accused  of  denying  the  merits 
of  Pitt,  from  political  dislike  and  prejudice:  but  who  is 
there  that  has  praised  Burke  more  than  I  have  ?  It  is  a 
subject  that  I  am  never  weary  of,  because  I  feel  it. 

Norlheote,  You  mean,  because  he  is  dead,  and  is  now 
little  talked  of;  and  yon  ihifik  yon  show  superior  discern- 
ment and  liberality  by  praising  him.  IS  there  was  a 
Bwke  Club,  you  would  say  nothing  about  him.  Ton 
deceive  yourself  as  to  your  own  motives,  and  weave  a 
wrong  theory  out  of  them  for  human  nature.  The  love  of 
distinction  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  human  mind  ; 
we  grudge  whatever  draws  off  attention  from  ourselves  to 
others  ;  and  all  our  actions  ore  but  difioreut  contrivances, 
either  by  sheer  malice  or  affected  liberality,  to  keep  it  to 
onrselves  or  share  it  with  others.  Goldsmith  was  jealous 
even  of  beauty  in  the  other  sei.  When  the  people  at 
Amsterdam  gathered  round  the  balcony  to  look  at  the 
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Miss  Hornecks,  he  grew  impatient,  and  said  peevishly, 
"  There  are  places  where  I  also  am  admired."  It  may  be 
said — What  could  their  beauty  have  to  do  with  his  repu- 
tation ?  No :  it  could  not  tend  to  lessen  it,  but  it  drew 
admiration  from  himself  to  them.  So  Mr.  Croker,^  the 
other  day,  when  he  was  at  the  Academy  dinner,  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  displaying  the  same  feeling.  He 
found  fault  with  everything,  damned  all  the  pictures — land- 
scapes, portraits,  busts,  nothing  pleased  him ;  and  not  con- 
tented with  this,  he  then  fell  foul  of  the  art  itself,  which 
he  treated  as  a  piece  of  idle  foolery,  and  said  that  Eaphael 
had  thrown  away  his  time  in  doing  what  was  not  worth  the 
trouble.  This,  besides  being  insincere,  was  a  great  breach 
of  good-manners,  which  none  but  a  low-bred  man  would 
be  guilty  of ;  but  he  felt  his  own  consequence  annoyed ; 
he  saw  a  splendid  exhibition  of  art,  a  splendid  dinner  set 
out,  the  nobility,  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  branches  of 
the  Eoyal  Family  invited  to  it ;  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors were  there  present ;  it  was  a  triumph  and  a  cele- 
bration of  art,  a  dazzling  proof  of  the  height  to  which  it 
had  attained  in  this  country,  and  of  the  esteem  in  which  it 
was  held.  He  felt  that  he  played  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  all  this;  and  in  order  to  relieve  his  own  wounded 
vanity,  he  was  determined  (as  he  thought)  to  mortify  that 
of  others.  He  wanted  to  make  himself  of  more  importance 
than  anybody  else,  by  trampling  on  Eaphael  and  on  the 
art  itself,  It  was  ridiculous  and  disgusting,  because  every 
one  saw  through  the  motive ;  so  that  he  defeated  his  own 
object. 

HazLUt.  And  he  would  have  avoided  this  exposure,  if 
with  all  his  conceit  and  ill-humour,  he  had  had  the 
smallest  taste  for  the  art,  or  perception  of  the  beauties 
of  Baphael.  He  has  just  knowledge  enough  of  drawing 
to  make  a  whole-length  sketch  of  Buonaparte,  verging  on 

'  The  Bight  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty — the  Talking  Potato, — Ed. 
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they  did;  and  thoyconaoquently  striye  to  gain  an  original 
and  equal  celebrity  by  singularity  and  affectation.  Thair 
simplicity  is  not  natural  to  them :  it  is  the  forlom-hope  of 
impotent  and  disappointed  vanity. 

Haditt.  I  cannot  think  that.  It  may  be  so  in  port,  but 
nut  principally  or  altogether.  Their  minds  are  cast  in  a 
peculiar  mould,  and  they  cannot  produce  nor  receive  any 
other  impressions  than  those  which  thoy  do.  They  axe,  as 
to  matters  of  taute,  trla  homh, 

Northcote.  You  make  them  out  stupider  than  I  thonght. 
I  have  sometimes  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  tatenta, 
and  so  1  think,  comparatively  with  those  of  some  of  onr 
standard  writora.  But  I  certainly  ehouM  never  oonceiTS 
them  so  lost  to  common  sense  as  not  to  perceive  the 
beauty,  or  splendour,  or  strength  of  Pope  and  Dryden. 
They  are  dazzled  by  it,  and  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  it, 
and  try  to  throw  dust  in  those  of  other  people.  We  easily 
discern  and  are  confounded  by  excellence  which  we  »ie 
conscious  we  Ehould  in  vain  attempt  to  equal.  We  may 
see  that  another  is  taller  than  ourselves,  and  yet  we  may 
know  that  wc  can  never  grow  to  his  stature.  A  dwoif 
may  easily  envy  a  giant, 

Sazlitl.  Thoy  would  like  the  comparison  to  Polyphemaa 
in  Acii  and  Otdatea  better.  Thoy  think  that  little  men 
have  run  away  with  the  prize  of  beauty. 

Nortliwie.  No  one  admires  poetry  more  than  I  do,  ex 
sees  more  beauties  in  it ;  though  if  I  wore  to  try  for  a 
thousand  years,  I  should  never  he  able  to  do  anything  to 
please  myself. 

Hazlilt.  Perhaps  not  in  the  mechanical  part ;  but  atill 
you  admire  and  are  most  struck  with  those  passages  in 
poetry  that  accord  with  the  previous  train  of  your  own 
feelings,  and  give  yon  back  the  images  of  your  own  mind. 
There  iB  something  congenial  in  taste,  at  least,  between 
ourselves  and  those  whom  wo  admire.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  point  of  sympathy  between  Pope  and  the  Lake 
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School:  on  the  contrary,  I  know  there  is  an  antipathy 
between  them. — When  you  speak  of  Titian,  you  look  like 
him.    I  can  understand  how  it  is  that  you  talk  so  well  on 
that  subject,  and  that  your  discourse  has   an   extreme- 
unction  about  it,  a  marrowiness  like  his  colouring.    But  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  late  Mr.  West  had  the  least  notion 
of  Titian's  peculiar  excellences — he  would  think  one  of 
his  own  copies  of  him  as  good  as  the  original,  and  his  own 
historical  compositions  much  better.     He  would  therefore, 
I  conceiye,  sit  and  listen  to  a  conversation  in  praise  of 
him  with  something  like  impatience,  and   think  it  an 
interruption  to  more  important  discussions  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  high  art.     But  if  Mr.  West  had  ever  seen  in 
nature  what  there  is  to  be  found  in  Titian's  copies  from  it, 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  comparison,  and 
would  have  bowed  his  head  in  deep  humility  at  the  very 
mention  of  his  name.     He  might  not  have  been  able 
to  do  like  him,  and  yet  might  have  seen  nature  with  the 
same  eyes. 

Northcote.  We  do  not  always  admire  most  what  we  can 
do  best ;  but  ofben  the  contrary.  Sir  Joshua's  admiration 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  perfectly  sincere  and  unaffected ; 
but  yet  nothing  could  be  more  diametrically  opposite  than 
the  minds  of  the  two  men — there  was  an  absolute  gulph 
between  them.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
inability  to  execute  such  works,  that  made  him  more 
sensible  of  the  difficulty  and  the  merit.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  fondness  for  Poussin.  He  was  always  exceedingly 
angry  with  me  for  not  admiring  him  enough.  But  this 
showed  his  good  sense  and  modesty.  Sir  Joshua  was 
always  on  the  hdkovi  for  whatever  might  enlarge  his 
notions  on  the  subject  of  his  art,  and  supply  his  defects; 
and  did  not,  like  some  artists,  measure  all  possible 
excellence  by  his  own  actual  deficiencies.  He  thus  im- 
^ved  and  learned  something  daily.  Others  have  lost 
liieir  way  by  setting  out  with  a  pragmatical  notion  of 
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tteir  own  8e]f-eufficiency,  and  tavo  never  adyanccd  i 
single  step  iMj-ond  tlieir  first  crude  conceptioiiB.  Fuseli 
was  to  blame  in  thia  respect.  He  did  not  want  capacity 
or  enthusiasm,  but  he  had  an  overweening  opinion  of  hifi 
own  peculiar  acquiremente.  Speaking  of  Vandyke, 
said  he  would  uut  go  across  the  way  to  see  the  finest 
portrait  he  had  ever  painted.  He  asked — "  What  is  it  but 
a  little  hit  of  colour  ?"  Sir  Jo8bua  said,  on  hearing  thia — 
"  Aye,  he'll  live  to  repent  it."  And  he  has  lived  to  repent 
it.  With  that  little  bit  added  to  his  own  heap,  be  would 
have  been  a  much  greater  painter,  and  a  happier  man, 

MazUil.  Yes :  but  1  doubt  whether  he  could  have  added . 
it  in  practice.  I  think  the  indificrence,  in  the  first 
instance,  arises  from  the  want  of  taete  and  cajacity. 
FnaeH  had  possessed  an  eye  for  colour,  he  would  not  have 
despised  it  in  Vandyke.  But  we  reduce  others  to  the 
limits  of  our  own  capacity.  We  think  little  of  what  we 
cannot  do,  and  envy  it  where  we  imagine  that  it  mi 
with  disproportion ed  admiration  from  others.  A  dull, 
pompons,  and  obscure  writer  has  been  heard  to  exclaim, 
"That  dance  Wordsworth  1"  This  was  excusable  in  one 
who  is  utterly  without  feeling  for  any  objects  in  nature 
but  those  who  would  make  splendid  furniture  for  a  draw- 
ing-room, or  any  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  but  thai 
with  which  a  slave  looks  up  to  a  despot,  or  a  despot  looloi 
down  upon  a  slave.  This  contemptuous  espressiou  was 
effusion  of  spleen  and  impatience  at  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  anyone  who  preferred  Wordsworth's  descrip- 
tions of  a  daisy  or  a  linnet's  nest  to  his  auclioneer-jtooiej 
about  curtains,  and  palls,  and  sceptres,  and  precions 
stones  :  but  had  Wordsworth,  in  addition  to  hia  original 
sin  of  simplicity  and  true  genius,  been  a  popular  writer, 
his  contempt  would  have  turned  into  hatred.  As  it  is,  he 
tolerates  his  idle  nonsense  :  there  is  a  I'ulf  of  &iendship.iQ 
mutual  political  servility ;  and  besides,  he  has  a  fellow- 
feeling  with  him,  as  one  of  those  writers  of  whoso  merits 
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the  world  have  not  been  fully  sensibla  Mr;  Croly  *  set 
ont  with  high  pretensions,  and  had  some  idea  of  rivalling 
Lord  Byron  in  a  certain  loffcy,  imposing  style  of  versifica- 
tion :  bnt  he  is  probably  by  this  time  convinced  that  mere 
constitutional  hauteur  as  ill  supplies  the  place  of  elevation 
of  genius  as  of  the  pride  of  birth;  and  that  the  public 
know  how  to  distinguish  between  a  string  of  gaudy, 
painted,  turgid  phrases,  and  the  vivid  creations  of  fancy, 
or  touching  delineations  of  the  human  heart. 
Norihcote.  What  did  you  say  the  writer's  name  was  ? 
HasHitt.  Croly.  He  is  one  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Authors. 

Norihcote,  I  never  heard  of  him.     Is  he  an  imitator  of 
Lord  Byron,  did  you  say  ? 

HazUU,  I  am  afraid  neither  he  nor  Lord  Byron  would 
have  it  thought  so. 

Norihcote,  Such  imitators  do  all    the    mischief,   and 
bring  real  genius  into  disrepute.      This    is    in    some 
measure  an  excuse  for  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
disparage  Pope  and  Dryden.     We  have  had  a  surfeit  of 
imitations  of  them.     Poetry,  in  the  hands   of  a  set  of 
mechanic  scribblers,  had  become  such  a  tame,  mawkish 
thing,  that  we  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  our  im- 
patience of  the  abuse  of  a  good  thing  transferred  itself  to 
the  original  source.     It  was  this  which  enabled  Words- 
worth and  the  rest  to  raise  up  a  new  school  (or  to  attempt 
it)  on  the  ruins  of  Pope ;  because  a  race  of  writers  had 
BQOceeded  him  without  one  particle  of  his  wit,  sense,  and 
delicacy,  and  the  world  were  tired  of  their  everlasting 
tmg-song  and  namby-pamby.     People  were  disgusted  at 
hearing  the  faults  of  Pope  (the  part  most  easily  imitated) 
cried  up  as  his  greatest  excellence,  and  were  willing  to 
Uike  refuge  from  such  nauseous  cant  in  any  novelty. 

'  The  Rev.  Geo.  Croly,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  London 
Magazine  (see  Memoirs  of  W.  JET.,  ii.,  6-7),  and  the  author  of  several 
iradc%  ioduding  two  volumes  of  verse  printed  in  1830. — Ed. 
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Bazliit.  Wliftt  you  now  obserro  comes  nearly  to  my 
account  of  the  matter.  Sir  Andrew  Wylie '  will  sicken 
people  of  the  Anthor  of  Waverley.  It  was  bnt  tlie  other  ' 
day  that  soraoono  was  propoBing  that  there  ehonld  be  a 
Society  formed  for  not  reading  the  Scotch  novels.  But  it 
is  not  tile  excellence  of  that  fine  writer  that  we  are  tired 
of,  or  revolt  at,  but  vapid  imitations  or  catchpenny  repe- 
titions of  himself.  Even  the  quantity  of  them  has  e 
obvious  tendency  to  lead,  to  this  effect.  It  lessens,  instead  ' 
of  increasing  our  admiration :  for  it  seems  to  be  i 
evidence  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  tOBk,  and  leads 
us  to  suspect  something  like  trick  or  deception  in  their 
production.  We  have  not  been  nsed  to  look  upon  works  ' 
of  genius  as  of  the  fungus  tribe.  Yet  these  are  so. 
hod  rather  doubt  onr  own  taste  than  ascribe  auch  a 
superiority  of  genius  to  another  that  it  works  witboat 
consciouanees  or  effort,  executes  the  labour  of  a  life  ii 
fevr  weeks,  writes  foster  than  the  public  can  read,  and 
scatters  the  rich  materials  of  thought  and  feeling  like  bo 
much  chaff. 

Nortlicote.  Aye,  there  it  is.  We  had  rather  do  any- 
thisg  than  acknowledge  the  merit  of  another,  if  we  have 
any  possible  excuse  or  evasion  to  help  it.  Depend  apon 
it,  you  are  glad  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  Tory — becaui 
gives  you  an  opportunity  of  qualifying  year  involnntary 
admiration  of  him.  You  would  be  sorry  indeed  if  he' 
were  what  you  call  an  Jtomst  man  I  Envy  is  like  a  viper 
coiled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  ready  to  spring 
upon  and  poison  whatever  approaches  it.  We  live  upon 
the  vices,  the  imperfections,  the  misfortunes,  and  disap- 
pointments of  others,  as  our  natural  food.  We  cannot 
bear  a  superior  or  an  equal.  Even  our  pretended  cordial 
admiration  is  only  a  subterfuge  of  our  vanity.  By  mi 
one,  wo  proportionably  lower  and  mortify  others,     Onr 

'  All  iudifllrtuf  novel  by  Mr,  Jrilm  Call,  Buppnacd  lo  have  been 
ffrittun  in  imitation  of  the  Watetley  series.— lid. 
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Y  surprise  and  thrown  o 
its  guard  by  novelty ;  but  it  soon  recovers  itself,  aitd 
hegins  to  cool  in  its  warmest  eipressions,  and  find  every 
possible  fault.  Kidicnle,  for  thie  reason,  is  sure  to  pre- 
Yail  over  truth,  because  the  malice  of  mnnkiad  thrown 
into  the  scale  gives  the  coating- weight.  Wc  have  one 
succession  of  authors,  of  painters,  of  favourites,  after 
another,  whom  we  hail  in  their  turns,  because  they 
operate  as  a  diversion  to  one  another,  and  relieve'  us  of 
the  galling  sense  of  the  superiority  of  any  one  individual 
for  any  length  of  time.  By  changing  the  object  of  om 
admiration,  we  secretly  persuade  oursclvos  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  excellence.  It  is  that  which  we  hate 
above  all  things.  It  is  the  worm  that  gnaws  us,  that 
never  dies.  The  mob  shout  when  a  king  or  a  conqaeror 
appears  :  they  would  take  him  and  tear  him  to  pieces,  but 
that  he  is  the  scapegoat  of  their  pride  and  vanity,  and 
makes  all  other  men  appear  like  a  herd  of  slaves  aud 
cowards.  luBtea^  of  a  thousand  equals,  we  compound 
for  one  superior,  and  allay  all  heartburnings  and  ani- 
mosities among  ouTBclves,  by  giving  the  palm  to  the  leaal 
tcorlhy.  This  is  the  secret  of  monarchy  .^Loyalty  is  not 
the  love  of  kings,  bnt  hatred  and  jealousy  of  mankind. 
A  lacquey  rides  behind  his  lord's  coach,  and  feele  no  envy 
uf  his  master.  Why  ?  because  he  looks  down  and  laughs, 
*  in  his  borrowed  finery,  at  the  ragged  rabble  below.  Is  it 
Qot  BO  in  our  profession?  What  Academician  eats  his 
dinner  in  peace,  if  a  rival  sits  near  him  ;  if  his  own  are 
iiot  the  most  admired  pictures  in  the  room ;  or,  in  that 
cuse,  if  there  are  any  others  that  are  at  aU  admired,  and 
divide  distinction  with  him  ?  Is  not  every  artifice  used 
U)  place  the  pictures  of  other  artiste  in  the  worst  light  ? 
Do  they  not  go  there  after  their  performances  are  hung 
up,  and  try  to  jiaini  OTie  ajmtlier  out  9  What  is  the  case 
:iJuong  players  ?  Does  not  a  fiivourite  actor  threaten  to 
ieave  the  stage,  as  soon  as  a  new  candidate  for  public 
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favour  is  taken  the  leost  notice  of  ?  Would  not 
mauagor  of  a  tbcatro  (who  has  himBelf  protcnaions) 
soouer  S6e  it  liurut  down,  than  that  it  should  be  saved 
from  iTiin  and  lifted  into  the  full  tide  of  pnblic  proeperity 
and  favour  by  the  efforts  of  one  whom  ho  ( 
have  supplanted  himEelf  in  the  popular  opinion  ? 
not  see  on  author,  who  has  had  a  tragedy  damned,  eit  at 
the  play  every  night  of  a  new  performance  fur  years  after, 
in  the  hopes  of  gaining  a  new  companion  in  defeat  ? 
it  not  an  indelible  ofTence  to  a  picture-collector  a 
patron  of  the  arts,  to  hint  that  another  has  a  ftne  head  im 
his  collection  ?  Will  any  merchant  in  the  city  allow 
another  to  be  worth  a  plum  ?  What  wit  wHl  applaud  a 
Ion  mot  by  a  rival  ?  Ho  site  uneasy  and  out  of  coun- 
tenance till  he  has  mado  another  which  he  thinks  will 
make  the  company  forget  the  first-  Do  women  ever  allow 
beauty  in  others  ?  Observe  the  people  in  a  country  town, 
and  see  how  they  look  at  thoso  who  axe  better  dressed 
than  themselves  ;  listen  to  the  talk  in  country  places,  and 
mind  if  it  is  composed  of  anything  bot  slanders,  gossip, 
and  lies. 

Haditt  But  don't  you  yourself  admire  Sir  Josliiu 
Eeynoldg  ? 

NotihcoU.  Why,  yes  r  I  think  I  have  no  envy  myself 
and  yet  1  have  sometimes  caught  myself  at  it.  I  don't 
know  that  I  do  nut  admire  Sir  Joshua  merely  as 
against  the  reputation  of  bad  pictures. 

Haditt.  Then,  at  any  rate,  what  I  say  is  true :  we  envy 
the  good  less  than  we  do  the  bad. 

Norlhcole.  1  do  not  think  so ;  and  am  not  sure  that  Sii 
Joshna  himself  did  not  admire  Michael  Augelo  to  get  rid 
of  the  superiority  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Rembrandt, 
which  pressed  closer  on  him,  and  "  galled  his  kibe  more." 

Sazliit.  I  should  not  think  that  at  all  unlikely ;  for  I 
look  upon  Sir  Joshua  as  rather  a  spiteful  man,  and 
always  thought  he  could  have  little  real  feeling  fur  the 
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i  of  Michael  Axgelo  or  Raphael,  which  he  extolled 
eo  highly,  or  he  wonld  not  haye  been  insensible  to  their 
effect  the  first  time  he  ever  beheld  them. 
NartkooU.  He  litod  Sir  Peter  Lely  better. 


^^  On  Sitting  for  Ones  Picture. 

Thkkb  is  a  pleaenre  in  sitting  for  one's  picture,  which  | 
tnaiiy  persons  are  not  awnro  of.  People  are  coy  on  this  ' 
eabject  at  tiret,  coqaet  with  it.  and  pretend  not  to  like  it, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  venial  indnlgecces,  but  they  soon 
get  over  their  scrnples,  and  become  resigned  to  their  fate. 
There  is  a  conscious  vanity  in  it ;  and  vanity  is  the 
OHmm  pobAile  in  all  our  pleosores,  the  true  elixir  of 
hninaa  life.  The  sitter  at  first  affects  an  aii  of  in- 
difference, throws  Limsolf  into  a  slovenly  or  awkward 
po^on,  like  a  clown  when  he  goes  a  conrting  for  the 
firet  time,  but  gradually  recovers  himself,  attempts  an 
tttitade.  and  calls  up  his  best  looks,  the  moment  he 
receives  intimation  that  there  is  something  abont  him 
that  will  do  for  a  picture.  The  beggar  in  the  street  is 
prond  to  have  his  picture  painted,  and  would  ^most  sit 
for  nothing : '  the  finest  lady  in  tho  land  is  as  fond  of 
sitting  to  a  favourite  artist  as  of  seating  herself  before 
her  looking-glass;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  glass  in  this 
case  is  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  docs  all  it  can  to  fix  or 
heighten  them.  Kings  lay  aside  their  crowns  to  sit  for 
tbeir  portraits,  and  poets  their  laurels  to  sit  for  their 
busts !  I  am  sure  my  father  had  as  little  vanity,  and  as 
i  love  for  the  art,  as  most  persons :  yet  when  he  Lad 
t  to  me  a  few  times  (now  some  twenty  years  ago),'  he  I 
9  The  Author  hituaetf  painted  a  Bmall  pnrtrait  in  oils  of  a  poor  old  J 

n  whom  he  met  near  Mnncheater  in  1803.— Kii. 
ft  Thifl  was  to  180^  when  tbo  Kilter  waa  in  his  67tli  year,  and  I 
a  minisleT  at  Wem,  la  Shiopshire, — En. 
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grew  evidently  imeaay  when  it  was  a  £ne  day,  that  is, 
when  the  Enn  shone  into  the  room,  ao  that  we  could  not 
paint ;  and  when  it  became  cloudy,  began  to  bustlo  aboni^ 
and  ask  me  if  I  was  not  getting  ready.  Poor  old  rooia  t 
Does  the  sun  still  shine  into  thoe,  or  does  Hope  fling  its 
eolouTH  round  thy  walls,  gaudier  than  the  rainbow? 
never,  while  thy  oak  jmnels  endure,  will  they  inoloBe 
Biich  fine  movements  of  the  brain  ae  passed  through  m 
when  the  &esh  hues  of  natui'o  gleamed  from  the  canvas, 
and  my  heart  silently  breathed  the  names  of  Kembraadt 
and  Correggio  1  Between  my  father's  love  of  sitting  a 
mine  of  painting,  we  hit  upon  a  tolerable  likeness  at  last ; 
but  the  picture  is  cracked  and  gone  j  and  Megilp  (that 
bane  of  the  English  school)  has  destroyed '  as  fine  an  old 
Xonconformist  head  as  one  could  hope  to  see  in  these 
degenerate  times. 

The  fact  is,  that  tho  having  one's  picture  painted  ifl 
like  the  creation  of  another  self;  and  that  is  an  idea,  of 
the  repetition  or  reduplication  of  which  no  man  is  ever 
tired,  to  the  thousandth  reflection.  It  has  been  said  Uiat 
lovers  arc  never  tired  of  each  other's  company,  because 
they  are  always  talking  of  themselves.  This  seems  to  be 
the  bond  of  connexion  (a  delicate  one  it  isl)  between  Hie 
painter  and  tho  sitter — they  are  always  thinking  and 
talking  of  the  same  thing,  the  picture,  in  which  their  self- 
love  finds  an  equal  counterpart.  There  is  always  sc 
thing  to  be  done  or  to  be  altered,  that  touches  that 
sensitive  chord- — this  feature  was  not  exactly  hit  oB, 
something  is  wanting  to  the  nose  or  to  the  oycbiowa,  it 
may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  leave  out  this  mark  or  that 
blemish,  if  it  were  possible  to  recal  an  espreesion  t 
wafi  remarked  a  abort  time  before,  it  would  be  an 
describahle  advantage  to  the  picture^a  siiuint  oi 
pimple  on  the  face  handsomely  avoided  may  be  a  UtiTt  o£ 

:  This  ifl  sayiiig  a  little  too  much,  perhaps ;  the  picture  is  still 
in  a  fiur  state  of  pceieivation,  and  will  probably  oeyer  go  woibo.— 
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morluum.  Children  are  particularly  sensible  of  this  con- 
straint from  thoir  thougttlesBaBHa  and  liTeHness.  It  is 
tlie  next  thing  mth  tLem  to  wearing  the  fool's  cap  at 
Bohool :  yet  they  are  proud  of  having  their  pictures  taken, 
ask  when  they  are  to  sit  again,  and  are  mightily  pleased 
when  they  are  done,  Charles  the  Fii'st's  children  seem  to 
have  been  good  sitters,  and  the  great  dog  sits  like  a  Lord 
Chancellor. 

The  second  time  a  pereon  sits,  and  the  view  of  the 
features  is  determined,  the  head  seems  iastened  in  an  isuk- 
ginory  mce,  and  he  can  hardly  tell  what  to  make  of  his 
situation.  He  is  contianally  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
duty,  and  is  tied  down  to  certain  lines  and  limits  chalked 
out  npon  the  canvas,  to  him  "  invisible  or  dimly  seen  "  on 
the  throne  where  he  is  exalted.  The  painter  has  now  a 
difficult  task  to  manago— to  throw  in  his  gentle  admoni- 
tions, "  A  little  more  this  way,  sir,"  or  "  Yon  bend  rather 
too  forward,  madam," — and  onght  to  have  a  delicate  white 
hand,  that  he  may  venture  to  adjust  a  straggling  lock  of 
hair,  or  by  giving  a  slight  turn  to  the  head,  co-operate  in 
the  practical  attainment  of  a  position.  These  are  t^e 
ticklish  and  tiresome  places  of  the  work,  before  much 
progress  is  made,  where  the  sitter  grows  peevish  and 
abstracted,  and  the  painter  more  anxious  and  particular 
than  he  was  the  day  before.  Now  in  the  time  to  fling  in 
a  few  adroit  compliments,  or  to  introdnoo  general  topics 
of  conversation.  The  artist  ought  to  bo  a  well-informed 
and  agreeable  man — able  to  expatiate  on  his  art,  and 
abounding  in  lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes.  Yet  he 
ought  not  to  talk  too  much,  or  to  grow  too  animated;  or 
the  picture  is  apt  to  stand  still,  and  the  sitter  to  be  aware 
of  it.  Accordingly,  the  best  talkers  in  the  profession  have 
not  always  been  the  most  successful  portrait-pointers. 
For  this  poi'pose  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a  friend,  who  may 
relieve  guard,  or  fill  up  tho  pauses  of  conversation  occa- 
sioned by  the  noceesary  attention  of  the  painter  to  his 
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and  by  the  involuntary  reTcries  of  the  eitter  on 
what  his  own  likeness  will  hring  forth ;  or  n  book,  a, 
newspaper,  or  a  portfolio  of  prints  may  serve  to  amnse  the 
time.  When  the  sitter'a  face  be^ns  to  fiag.  tho  nrtist  may 
then  properly  start  a  fresh  topic  of  discourse,  and  while 
his  attention  is  fixnd  on  tlio  graces  called  out  by  tho  varying 
interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  model  anticipates,  pleased 
and  smiling,  their  being  transferred  every  moment  to  the 
canvas,  uotbing  is  wanting  to  improve  and  carry  to  its 
height  the  amicable  understanding  and  mutual  satisfaetion 
and  good-will  subsisting  between  these  two  persons  bo 
happily  ocenpied  with  each  other! 

Sir  Joshua  must  have  had  a  fine  time  of  it  with  Ms 
Bitters.  Lords,  ladies,  generals,  authors,  opera-singers, 
mnsicions,  the  learned  and  the  polite,  besieged  his  doors,' 
and  found  an  unfailing  welcome.  What  a  rustling  of 
Bilks  1  What  a  fluttering  of  flounces  and  brocades  I  What 
t  cloud  of  powder  and  perfames  I  What  a  flow  of  peri- 
wigs 1  What  an  exchange  of  civilities  and  of  titles  1  What 
>  recognition  of  old  Mendships,  and  an  introduction  of 
new  acquaintance  and  sitters !  It  must,  I  think,  be 
allowed  that  this  is  tho  only  mode  in  which  genius  can 
fom  a  legitimate  union  with  wealth  and  fashion.  There 
is  B  secret  and  sufficient  tie  in  interest  and  vanity. 
Abetrftct  topics  of  wit  or  learning  do  not  furnish  a  con- 
necting link ;  but  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  come  in  close 
eonfact  with  tlie  persons  of  the  Great.  The  lady  of 
quality,  tho  courtier,  and  the  artist,  moet  and  shake  hands 
on  this  common  ground ;  the  latter  exercises  a  sort  of 
natnral  jurisdiction  and  dictatorial  power  over  the  preten- 
BJons  of  the  first  to  ostemal  beauty  and  accomplishment, 
which  produces  a  mild  sense  and  tone  of  equality ;  and 
tlie  opnlent  aitter  pays  tho  taker  of  flattering  Hkenesses 

'  The  great  house  in  Leicester  Square,  wbere  Meears.  Putticfc 
iD'l  SimpBon,  book-nuotioneers,  now  hnve  Iheir  biisineaa  premieefl, 
'IS  Sir  Joehna'a  pivate  residence.— Ed. 
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handsomely  for  his  trouble,  which  does  not  lessen  the 
Bjmi>othy  between  them.  There  is  even  a  satisfaction  in 
paying  down  a  high  price  for  a  picture — it  seems  as  if 
one's  head  was  worth  something !— During  the  first  sitting. 
Sir  Joshua  did  little  hut  chat  with  the  now  candidate  for 
the  fame  of  portraiture,  try  an  attitude,  or  remark  an  ex- 
pression. His  object  was  to  gain  time,  by  not  being  in 
baste  to  commit  himself,  until  he  was  master  of  the  subject 
before  him.  No  one  ever  dropped  in  but  the  friends  and 
acquaintance  of  the  sitter — it  was  a  rule  with  'Sir  Joshua 
that  from  the  moment  the  latter  entered,  he  was  at  home 
— the  room  belonged  to  him— but  what  secret  wbisperingB 
would  there  be  among  these,  what  confidential,  inaudible 
communications  I  It  must  be  a  refreshing  moment,  when 
the  eake  and  wine  had  boon  handed  round,  and  the  artist 
began  again.  He,  na  it  were,  by  this  aet  of  hospitality 
assumed  a  new  character,  aud  acquired  a  double  claim  to 
confidence  and  respect.  In  the  meantime,  the  sitter  would 
perhaps  glance  his  eye  round  the  room,  and  see  a  Titian 
or  a  Vandyke  hanging  in  one  comer,  with  a  transient 
feeling  of  scepticism  whether  he  should  make  such  a 
picture.  How  the  ladies  of  quality  and  fashion  must  bless 
themselves  from  being  made  to  look  like  Dr.  Johnson  or 
Goldsmith  !  How  proud  the  first  of  theso  would  bo,  how 
happy  the  last,  to  fill  the  same  armchair  where  the  Bum- 
burys  and  the  Hornecks  had  sat  I  How  superior  the  painter 
would  feel  to  them  all !  By  "  happy  alchemy  of  mind,"  ha 
brought  out  all  their  good  qualities  and  reconciled  their 
defects,  gave  an  air  of  studious  ease  to  his  learned  friends, 
or  lighted  up  the  face  of  folly  and  fashion  with  intelli- 
genee  and  graceful  smiles.  Those  portraits,  however, 
^at  Tvcro  most  admired  at  the  time,  do  not  retain  their 
pre-eminence  now:  the  thought  remains  upon  the  brow, 
while  tho  colour  has  faded  from  the  cheek,  or  the  dress 
grown  obsolete ;  and  after  all.  Sir  Joshua's  best  pictures 
are  those  of  his  worst  sitters— Sw  children.     They  suited 
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best  with  his  nnfinished  style ;  and  are  like  the  infancy  of 
the  art  itself — happy,  bold,  and  careless.      Sir  Joshua 
formed  the  circle  of  his  private  friends  from  the  Mite  of 
his  sitters ;   and  Vandyke  was,  it  appears,  on  the  same 
footing  with  his.     When  any  of  those  noble  or  distin- 
guished persons  whom  he  has  immortalised  with  his  pencil, 
we^  sitting  to  him,  he  used  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and 
afterwards  it  was  their  custom  to  return  to  the  picture 
again,  so  that  it  is  said  that  many  of  his  finest  portraits 
were  done  in  this  manner,  ere  the  colours  were  yet  dry, 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day.     Oh  I  ephemeral  works  to 
last  for  ever  I 

Vandyke  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Gower,  of  whom 
there  is  a  very  beautiful  picture.  She  was  the  (Enone, 
and  he  his  own  Paris.     A  painter  of  the  name  of  Astley 

married  a  Lady r— ,  who  sat  to  him  for  her  picture. 

He  was  a  wretched  hand,  but  a  fine  person  of  a  man,  and 
a  great  coxcomb;  and  on  his  strutting  up  and  down 
before  the  portrait  when  it  was  done  with  a  prodigious  air 
of  satisfaction,  she  observed,  "  If  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  copy,  he  might  have  the  original."  This  Astley  was 
a  person  of  magnificent  habits  and  a  sumptuous  taste  in 
hving ;  and  is  the  same  of  whom  the  anecdote  is  recorded, 
that  when  some  English  students  walking  out  near  Eome 
were  compelled  by  tiie  heat  to  strip  off  their  coats,  Astley 
displayed  a  waistcoat  with  a  huge  waterfall  streaming 
down  the  back  of  it,  which  was  a  piece  of  one  of  his  own 
canvases  that  he  had  converted  to  this  purpose.  Sir 
Joshua  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  fair  sitters,  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  who  ran  out  one  day  in  a  great  panic 
and  confusion,  hid  her  face  in  her  companion's  lap  who 
WHS  reading  in  an  outer  room,  and  said,  "  Sir  Joshua  had 
.made  her  an  offer  I"  This  circumstance  perhaps  deserves 
motioning  the  more,  because  there  is  a  general  idea  that 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
Goldsmith  conceived  a  fruitless  attachment  to  the  same 
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person,  nnd  uddreBsed  some  passionnto  letters  to 
Alaa !  it  is  the  fate  of  geniua  to  admire  and  to  celebrate 
beauty,  not  to  SDJoy  it  I  It  is  a  fate,  perhaps,  not  without 
its  compensations — 


This  distingnifibed  beanty  is  still  living,  and  bandsomeE 
than  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  her  when  a  girl ;  and  inveighi 
against  the  freedom  of  Lord  Byron's  pen  with  all  the 
charming  prudery  of  the  last  age.' 

The  relation  between  the  portrait-pBinter  and  bis 
amiable  sitters  iB  one  of  eetabliBhed  custom ;  but  it  is  also 
one  of  metaphysical  nicety,  and  is  a  running  doMe 
eateadTe.  The  fixing  an  inquisitive  gaze  on  beauty,  the 
heightening  a  momentary  grace,  tbe  dwelling  on  the 
heayen  of  an  eye,  the  losing  oneself  in  the  dimple  of  a  chin, 
is  a  dangerous  employment.  The  painter  may  chance  to 
slide  into  tha  lover — the  lover  can  hardly  turn  painter, 
Tbe  eyo  indeed  grows  critical,  tbe  band  is  busy  :  but  are 
tbe  senses  unmoved  ?  We  are  employed  to  transfer 
living  charms  to  an  inanimate  surface ;  but  they  may  sink 
into  the  heart  by  the  way,  and  the  nerveless  band  be 
unable  to  carry  lis  luscious  burthen  any  further.  St.  Prenx 
wonders  at  tbe  rasb  mortal  who  had  dared  to  trace  the 
features  of  hiB  Julia ;  and  accuses  him  of  insensibility 
without  reason.  Perhaps  he,  too,  bad  an  enthusiasm  and 
pleasures  of  bis  own  I  Mr.  Burke,  in  bis  Sublime  and 
Beavtiftd,  has  left  a  description  of  what  he  terms  the  moat 
boantiful  object  in  nature — tbe  neck  of  a  lovely  and  inno- 

'  Sir  Josliim  ma^  Ls  thought  to  have  studied  the  pompositioi 
bia  female  portraita  very  coolly.  There  ia  a  picture  of  bis  remair    _^ 
of  B  ISra.  SjmnioiiB,  who  appeiiTs  to  liaro  been  a  delicate  beautj', 
PbJo,  with  a  very  little  colour  in  her  cheeks;  bat  then  to  eot-oi^^ 
this  nBOt  of  compleiiou,  she  is  painted  in  a  Buow-whitL'  satin  drei 
Ihrre  ia  a  white  marble  pillar  near  her,  a  white  olond  over  her  hi 
aod  by  her  side  stiuids  one  white  lily.  _ 
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b  femftle — which  is  written  very  much  as  if  he  had 
tuBteelf  formerly  painted  this  object,  And  Bocriljced  ttt  this 
formidflble  shrine.  There  is  bo  doubt  that  the  percep- 
tion of  beanty  bocomos  nioro  esquisit*  ("till  tho  Bense 
aches  at  it ")  by  being  studied  and  refined  upon  as  an 
object  of  art — it  is  at  the  same  time  fortmiately  neutralised 
by  this  means,  or  the  painter  would  run  mad.  It  is  con- 
verted into  an  abstraction,  an  ideal  thiog,  into  somcttiing 
intermediate  between  nature  and  art,  hcivertng  between 
a  living  substance  and  a  senseless  shadow.  The 
health  and  spirit  that  bnt  now  breathed  from  a  speaking 
face,  the  next  moment  breathe  with  almost  equal  effect 
from  a  dull  piece  of  canvas,  and  thus  distract  attention : 
the  eje  sparkles,  tho  lips  are  moist  there  too ;  and  if  we 
con  fancy  the  picture  alive,  the  face  in  its  turn  fades  into 
a  picture,  a  mere  object  of  sight.  We  take  rapturous 
possession  with  one  sense — the  eye ;  but  the  artist's  pencil 
acta  as  a  non-conductor  to  the  grosser  desires.  BBsides, 
the  sense  of  duty,  of  propriety  interferes.  It  is  not  the 
question  at  issue :  we  have  other  work  on  our  hands,  and 
enough  to  do.  Love  is  the  product  of  ease  and  idleness  : 
but  the  painter  has  on  anxious,  feverish,  never-ending 
taak,  to  rival  the  beanty  to  which  he  dare  not  aspire  even 
in  thought,  or  in  a  dream  of  bliss.  Paints  and  brushes 
lire  not  "  amorous  toys  of  light-winged  Cupid ;"  a  rising 
^ijrh  evaporates  in  the  aroma  of  some  fine  oil-colour  or 
Viiriiish,  a  kindling  blush  is  transfixed  in  a  bod  of  ver- 
luilioQ  on  the  palette.  A  blue  vein  meandering  in  a 
whit«  wrist  invites  the  hand  to  touch  it :  but  it  is  better 
to  proceed,  and  not  spoil  tho  picture.  Tho  ambiguity  be- 
cDines  more  striking  in  painting  from  the  naked  figure. 
If  the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  object  is  greater,  so  is  the 
ilijspair  of  rivalling  what  we  see.  The  sense  of  responsi- 
iijlity  inereasea  with  the  hope  of  creating  an  artificial 
-|i!endow  to  match  the  real  ono.  The  display  of  unes- 
i\i;ted  charms  foils  our^anity,  and  mortifies  passion.  The 
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painting  "  A  Diana  and  Nymphs  "  is  like  plunging  into  a 
cold  bath  of  desire:  to  make  a  statue  of  ft  "Temia"  trans- 
forma  the  sculptor  himself  to  stone.  The  snow  on  the  lap 
of  beauty  freezes  the  soul.  The  heedless,  unsuspecting 
licence  of  foreign  manners  gives  the  artist  abroad  au  ad- 
vantage over  ours  at  home.  Sir  Joshua  EeyuoldB  painted 
only  the  head  of  "Iphigene"  from  a  beautiful 
quality:  Canova  had  innocent  girls  to  sit  to  him-for  his 
"Graces."  ThoPrinoessBorghese,  whose  symmetry  of  form 
was  admirable,  sat  to  him  for  a  model,  which  he  considered, 
as  his  masterpiece  and  the  perfection  of  the  female  form 
and  when  asked  if  she  did  not  feel  uncomfortable  while  it 
was  taking,  she  replied  with  great  indifference, 
not  cold  1"  I  have  hut  one  other  word  to  add  on  this  part 
of  the  subject :  if  having  to  paint  a  delicate  and  modest 
female  is  a  temptation  to  gallantry,  on  the  other  hand  the 
sitting  to  a  lady  for  one's  picture  is  a  still  more  trying 
situation,  and  amounts  (almost  of  itself)  to  a  declaration 
of  lot 

Landscape-painting  is  ftee  from  these  tormenting 
dilemmas  and  embari'assments.  It  is  aa  full  of  the  feelii^' 
of  pastoral  simplicity  and  ease,  as  portrait-painting  is  of 
personal  vanity  and  egotism.  Away,  then,  with  those  in- 
cumbrances to  the  true  liberty  of  thought — the  sitter's 
ohair,  the  bag-wig  and  sword,  the  drapery,  the  lay  figure 
— and  let  us  to  some  retired  spot  in  the  country,  take  ont 
our  portfolio,  plant  our  easel,  and  begin.  We  are  all  at 
once  shrouded  from  observation — ■ 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  foi^t  I 
We  enjoy  the  cool  shade,  with  solitude  and  silence ; 
hear  the  dashing  waterfall, 

Or  atopk-doVB  plain  emid  the  foreat  deep, 
TLat  droway  ruall™  to  the  aigliing  gale. 

It  Bocms  almost  a  shame  to  do  anything,  we  are  so  well 
content  withont  it ;  but  the  eye  is  restless,  and  we  must 
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have  someihmg  to  show  when  we  get  home.     We  set  to 

work,  and  £iilnre  or  sooeess  prompts  ns  to  go  on.     We 

take  np  the  pencil,  or  lay  it  down  again,  as  we  please.   We 

mnse  or  paint,  as  objects  strike  onr  senses  or  onr  reflection. 

The  perfect  leisure  we  fed  turns  labour  to  a  Inxnry.     We 

try  to  imitate  the  grey  colour  of  a  rock  or  of  the  bark  of 

a  tree :  the  breeze  wafted  from  its  broad  foliage  gives  us 

fresh  sprits  to  proceed,  we  dip  our  pencil  in  the  sky,  or 

ask  the  white  clouds  sailing  over  its  bosom  to  sit  for  their 

pictures.      We  are  in  no  hurry,  and  have  the  day  before 

us.    Or  else,  escaping  from  the  close-embowered  scene, 

we  catch  feding  distances  on  airy  downs,  and  seize  on 

golden  sunsets  with  the  fleecy  flocks  glittering  in  the 

evening  ray,  after  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen.     Or  from 

Norwood's  ridgy  heights,  survey  the  snake-like  Thames, 

or  its  smoke-crqimed  capital ; 

Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain, 
Then  shield  us  in  the  woods  again. 

Ho  one  thinks  of  disturbing  a  landscape-painter  at  his 
task :  he  seems  a  kind  of  magician,  the  privileged  genius 
of  the  place.  Wherever  a  Claude,  a  Wilson  has  intro- 
duced his  own  portrait  in  the  foreground  of  a  picture,  we 
look  at  it  with  interest  (however  ill  it  may  be  done),  feel- 
ing that  it  is  the  portrait  of  one  who  was  quite  happy  at 
tiie  time,  and  how  glad  we  should  be  to  change  places 
with  him. 

Mr.  Burke  has  brought  in  a  striking  episode  in  one  of 
Ids  later  works  in  allusion  to  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of 
Lord  Eeppel,  with  those  of  some  other  friends,  painted  in 
their  better  days.  The  portrait  is  indeed  a  flne  one,  worthy 
of  the  artist  and  the  critic,  and  perhaps  recalls  Lord 
Keppel's  memory  oftener  than  any  other  circumstance  at 
fvesent.*     Portrait-painting  is  in  truth  a  sort  of  cement 

'  "No  man  lives  too  long,  who  lives  to  do  with  spirit,  and  suffer 
with  resignation,  what  Providence  pleases  to  command  or  inflict : 
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featurea,  is  not  among  the  most  appToved  couBolations  of 
liiuuna  life,  or  f^Tourite  dalliances  of  tbe  imaginBition. 
Yet  I  OOTi  I  should  like  some  part  of  me,  as  the  hair  or 
even  naila,  to  be  preserved  eutiie,  or  I  ehould  have  no 
objection  to  lie  like  Whitfield  in  a  state  of  petrifuetion. 
This  smacks  of  the  bodily  leaUty  at  least— acts  like  a 
deception  to  the  spectator,  and  breaks  the  fall  from  this 
"sensihle,  warm  motion  to  a  kneaded  clod"  '—from  that 
to  nothing— even  to  the  person  himself.  I  suspect  that 
the  idea  of  postbnmons  fame,  which  has  bo  unwelcome  a 
condition  annosod  to  it,  loseB  its  general  relish  as  we 
advance  in  Ufe,  and  that  it  is  only  while  we  are  young 
that  we  pamper  our  imaginationB  with  this  bait,  wi  ' 
sort  of  impunity.  The  reversion  of  immortality  is  then 
so  distant,  that  we  may  talk  of  it  without  ranch  fear  of 
entering  upon  immediate  posseasion :  death  ia  itself  a 
fable — a  sound  that  dies  upon  our  lips ;  and  the  only 
certainty  seems  the  only  impossibility.  Fame,  at  that 
romantic  jwriod,  is  the  first  thing  in  our  muuths,  and 
death  the  last  in  our  thoughts. 


Whether  Genius  is  Conscious  of  Us  Powers  ? 
'So  really  great  man  ever  thought  himself  so.  The 
of  gieatnesH  in  the  mind  answers  but  ill  to  our  knowledge 
^or  to  our  ignorance  of  ourselves.  What  living  prOf 
writer,  for  instance,  would  thiak  of  comparing  himselj 
with  Burke  ?  Tet  would  it  not  have  heea  equal  prosump 
tion  or  egotism  in  him  to  fancy  himself  equal  to  the 
who  had  gone  before  him— Bolinghroke,  or  Johnson, 
Sir  William  Temple?  Because  his  rank  in  letters 
become  a  settled  point  with  us,  we  conclude  that  it  mi 
'  Meueiaefor  Meamre,  iii.,  1  [Djce'a  Second  Edit.,  i„480]. 
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bftve  been  qxiite  as  self-evident  to  him,  and  that  he  must 
have  been  perfectly  conscions  of  his  vast  superiority  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.     Alas  I  not  so.     No  man  is  truly 
himself  but  in  the  idea  which  others  entertain  of  him. 
The  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye,  "  sees  not  itself,  but  by 
leflection  from  some  other  thing."   What  parity  can  there 
he  between  the  effect  of  habitual  composition  on  the  mind 
of  the  individual,  and  the  surprise  occasioned  by  first 
leading  a  fine  passage  in  an  admired  author;  between 
what  we  do  with  ease,  and  what  we  thought  it  next  to 
impossible  ever  to  have  done;  between  the  reverential 
awe  we  have  for  years  encouraged,  without  seeing  reason 
to  alter  it,  for  diktinguished  genius,  and  the  slow,  reluctant, 
unwelcome  conviction  that  after  infinite  toil  and  repeated 
disappointments,  and  when  it  is  too  late  and  to  little 
pnrpose,  we  have  ourselves  at  length  accomplished  what 
we  at  first  proposed;  between  the  insignificance  of  our 
petty,  personal  pretensions,  and  the  vastness  and  splendour 
which  the  atmosphere  of  imagination  lends  to  an  illus- 
trious name  ?     He  who  comes  up  to  his  own  idea  of  great- 
ness, must  always  have  had  a  very  low  standard  of  it  in 
his  mind.     "  What  a  pity,"  said  some  one,  "  that  Milton 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  reading  Paradise  Lost  /"     He 
could  not  read  it,  as  we  do,  with  the  weight  of  impression 
that  a  hundred  years  of  admiration  have  added  to  it — '^  a 
phoenix  gazed  by  all  *' — ^with  the  sense  of  the  number  of 
editions  it  has  passed  through  with  still  increasing  repu- 
ifttion,  with  the  tone  of  solidity,  time-proof,  which  it  has 
neeived  from  the  breath  of  cold,  envious  maligners,  with 
Ae  sound  which  the  voice  of  Fame  has  lent  to  every  liue 
of  it !    The  writer  of  an  ephemeral  production  may  be 
ai  much  dazzled  with  it  as  the  public  :  it  may  sparkle  in 
hii  own  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  be  soon  forgotten  by  every 
Me  else.     But  no  one  can  anticipate  the   sufirages  of 
posterity.     Every  man,  in  judging  of  himself,  is  his  own 
coDtenaporary.     He  may  feel  the  gale  of  popularity,  but 
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te  cannot  tell  how  long  it  will  last.  His  opinion  of  him- 
self wunta  distance,  wants  time,  wants  numbers,  to  eet  it 
off  and  con&rm  it.  He  must  be  indifferent  to  his  o 
merits  before  he  can  feel  a  confidence  in  them.  Besid 
everyono  must  ho  sensible  of  a  thousand  weaknesses  and 
deficiencies  in  himself ;  whereas  Genius  only  leaves 
behind  it  the  monmueuts  of  its  strength.  A  great  name 
is  an  abstraction  of  some  one  excellence :  hut  whoever 
fancies  himself  an  abstraction  of  excellence,  so  far  from 
being  great,  may  bo  sure  that  he  is  a  blockhead,  equally 
ignorant  of  excellenco  or  defect,  of  himself  or  others. 
Mr.  Burke,  besides  being  the  author  of  the  Bsflediom, 
and  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  had  a  wife  and  son ;  i 
had  to  think  as  much  ahout  them  as  we  do  about  hjm. 
The  imagination  gains  nothing  by  the  mi  note  details  of 
personal  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  bo  said  that  no  man  knows 
80  well  as  the  author  of  any  performance  what  it  has 
cost  him,  and  the  length  of  time  and  study  devoted  to  it. 
This  is  one,  among  other  reasons,  why  no  man  can  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  himself.  The  happiness  of  the 
result  bears  no  proportion  to  the  difBcultiee  overcome  or 
the  pains  taken.  Maieriam,  ewperahai  opus,  is  an  old  aud 
fatal  complaint.  The  definition  of  genius  is  that  it  acta 
unconsciously ;  and  those  ivho  have  produced  immortal 
works  have  done  so  without  knowing  how  or  why.  The 
greatest  power  operates  nnseen,  and  esecutee  its  appointed 
tusk  with  as  little  ostentation  as  difB.cully.  Whatever  is 
done  best,  is  done  from  the  natural  bent  and  dispositioi 
of  the  mind.  It  ia  only  where  our  incapacity  begine, 
that  we  begin  to  feel  the  obstacles,  and  to  set  an  undue 
Talne  on  out  triumph  over  them.  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Bemhraudt,  did  what  they  did  without  premedi- 
tfttion  or  effort — their  works  came  from  their  minds  s 
a  natural  birth— if  you  had  asked  them  why  they  adopted 
this  or  that  style,  they  would  have  answered,  hecawse  thfjf 
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i  not  hdp  it,  and  becaose  they  knew  of  no  other.     So 


B  'tis  noactBh'd :  the  fiie  i'  the  flint 


Shakespeare  himself  was  an  example  of  his  own  rule, 
ud  appears  to  have  owed  almost  everything  to  indnetry 
or  design.  Hie  poetry  flashes  from  him  like  the  light- 
Ling  from  the  smnmcr-cloud,  or  the  stroke  from  the  san- 
flower.  "When  we  look  at  the  admirable  comic  designs 
of  Hogarth,  they  seem  from  the  unfinished  state  in  which 
lliej  are  left,  and  from  the  freedom  of  the  pencilling,  to 
hfl»e  cost  him  little  trouble  ;  whereas  the  "  Sigismunda  "  is 
»  very  laboured  and  oomparatiTely  feeble  performance, 
and  he  accordingly  set  great  store  by  it.  He  also  thought 
highly  of  his  portraits,  and  boaBted  that  "  he  could  paint 
eqn&l  to  Vandyke,  give  him  his  time  and  let  him  choose 
his  subject."  This  was  the  very  reason  why  ho  coiJd 
not.  Yandyko's  excellence  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
oaold  paint  a  fine  portrait  of  anyone  at  sight :  let  him  take 
ever  so  much  pains  or  choose  ever  so  bad  a  subject,  he 
could  not  help  making  something  of  it.  His  eye,  hiit 
mind,  his  hand  was  cast  in  the  mould  of  grace  and  delicacy. 
Milton,  again,  is  understood  to  have  preferred  Paradise 
Begained  to  hia  other  works.  This,  if  so,  was  either 
because  he  himself  was  conscious  of  having  failed  in  it, 
or  becaiise  others  thought  he  had.  We  are  willing  to 
think  well  of  that  which  we  know  wants  our  favourable 
opinion,  and  to  prop  the  rickety  bantling.  Evary  step 
taken,  iniild  Minerva,  costs  lis  something,  and  is  set  down 
to  acconnt ;  whereas  we  are  borne  on  the  full  tide  of 
j'f.aiofl  and  success  into  the  very  havon  of  our  desires 
_  .llmoftt  imperceptibly.  The  strength  of  the  impulse  by 
'  Timon  of  AlliETH.  i..  1. 
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wliich.'we  are  carried  along  prevGiita  the  GOuse  of  difficulty 
or  resiBtniic^  :  ttie  true  inspiration  of  tbo  Muee  is  Boft 
and  balmy  as  tliB  air  we  breathe ;  and  indeed  leaves  ub 
little  to  boast  of,  for  tho  effect  hardly  Beema  to  lie  our 

Tliere  are  two  persons  who  always  appear  to  me  to 
have  worked  under  this  involuntary,  silent  impulse  more 
than  any  others ;  I  mean  Kembrandt  and  Correggio.  It 
is  not  known  that  Corroggio  ever  saw  a  picture  of  any 
great  mufiter.  He  lived  and  died  obscurely  in  an  ofasGore 
Tillage.  Wb  have  few  of  hia  works,  bat  they  are  all 
perfect.  Wliat  truth,  what  graoe,  what  angelic  aweetnesB 
ore  there  I  Kot  one  line  or  tone  that  is  not  divinely  eoR 
or  exquisitely  fair ;  the  painter's  mind  rejecting,  by  a 
natural  process,  all  that  is  discordant,  coarse,  or  nn- 
pleasing.  The  whole  is  an  emanation  of  pure  thought. 
The  work  grew  under  his  hand  as  if  of  itself,  and  came 
out  without  a  flaw,  liko  the  diamond  from  the  rock.  He 
knew  not  what  he  did ;  and  looked  at  Bach  modest  graoe 
as  it  stole  Jrom  the  canvas  with  anxious  delight  and 
wonder.  Ah!  gracious  God!  not  he  alone;  how  many 
more  in  all  tims  have  looked  at  their  works  with  the  same 
fealings,  not  knowing  but  they  too  may  have  done  Bome- 
thing  divine,  immortal,  and  finding  in  that  sole  donbt 
ample  amends  for  pining  solitude,  for  wont,  neglect,  and 
an  untimely  fate.  Ohl  for  one  hour  of  that  unea^ 
rapture,  when  ths  mind  first  thinks  that  it  has  struck  out 
aomething  that  may  last  for  ever;  when  the  germ  of 
excellence  bursts  from  nothing  on  the  stoitled  sight  1 
Take,  take  away  the  gaudy  triumphs  of  the  world,  the 
loi^  deathless  shout  of  fame,  and  give  back  that  heart- 
felt sigh  with  which  the  youthful  enthusiasts  first  wed 
immortality  as  hia  secret  bride  1  And  thou  too,  Bent- 
brandt !  Thou  wert  a  man  of  genius,  if  ever  painter  vaa 
a  man  of  genius  1 — did  this  drtom  hang  over  y-ou  as  you 
painted  that  strange  picture  of  "  Jacob's  Ladder  "  ?     Did 
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your  eye  strain  over  those  gradual  dusky  clouds  into  futurity, 
or  did  those  white-vested,  beaked  figures  babble  to  you  of 
fame  as  they  approached  ?     Did  you  know  what  you  were 
about,  or  did  you  not  paint  much  as  it  happened  ?     Oh  I 
if  you  had  thought  once  about  yourself,  or  anything  but 
the  subject,  it  would  have  been  all  over  with  "  the  glory, 
the  intuition,  the  amenity,"  the  dream  had  fled,  the  spell 
had  been  broken.     The  hills  would  uot  have  looked  like 
those  we  see  in  sleep — that  tatterdemalion  figure  of  Jacob, 
thrown  on  one  side,  would  not  have  slept  as  if  the  breath 
was  fairly  taken   out  of  his  body.     So  much  do  Rem- 
brandt's pictures  savour  of  the  soul  and  body  of  reality, 
that  the  thoughts  seem  identical  with  the  objects — if  there 
had  been  the  least  question  what  he  should  have  done, 
or  how  he  should  do  it,  or  how  far  he  had  succeeded,  it 
would  have  spoiled  everything.     Lumps  of  light  hung 
upon  his  pencil  aud  fell  upon  his  canvas  like  dewdrops : 
the  shadowy  veil  was  drawn  over  his  backgrounds  by  the 
dull,  obtuse  finger  of  night,  making  darkness  visible  by 
still  greater  darkness  that  could  only  be  felt ! 

Cervantes  is  another  instance  of  a  man  of  genius,  whose 
work  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  his  mind,  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  were  a  kind  of  twins ;  and  the  jests  of  the  latter, 
as  he  says,  fell  from  him  like  drops  of  rain  when  he  least 
thought  of  it.  Shakespeare's  creations  were  more  multiform, 
bat  equally  natural  and  unstudied.  Baphael  and  Milton 
seem  partial  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Their  productions 
Were  the  composite  order  ;  and  those  of  the  latter  sometimes 
even  amount  to  centos.  Accordingly,  we  find  Milton 
quoted  among  those  authors  who  have  left  proofs  of  their 
entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  of  cherish- 
ing a  strong  aspiration  after  fame.  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
Bomnets  have  been  also  cited  to  the  same  purpose;  but 
tiiey  seem  rather  to  convey  wayward  and  dissatisfied 
complaints  of  his  untoward  fortune  than  anything  like 
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ft  triumpliant  and  confident  reliance  on  his  future 
He  appears  to  have  stood  more  alone  and  to  have  thought 
less  about  himself  tLaa  aaj  living  beiug.  One  reason 
for  this  indifference  may  have  been,  that  as  a  wiiter  he 
was  tolerably  succeasful  in  his  life-time,  and  no  doubt 
produced  his  works  with  very  great  facility. 

I  hardly  kuow  whether  to  claGS  Claude  Lorraine  as 
among  those  who  succeeded  most  "  through  bappiness  or 
pains."  It  is  certain  that  he  imitated  no  one,  and  haB  had 
no  Buccessful  imitator.  The  perfection  of  his  landscapes 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  an  inherent  quality  of 
harmony,  to  an  exquisite  sense  of  delicacy  in  his  mind. 
Hifi  monotony  has  been  complained  of,  which  is  apparenfly 
produced  from  a  preconceived  idea  in  his  mind  ;  and  not 
long  ago  I  heard  a  person,  not  more  distinguished  for  the 
subtilty  than  the  naivete  of  his  soroasma,  remark,  "  Oh  I  I 
never  look  at  Claude :  if  one  has  seen  one  of  his  pictures, 
ono  has  seen  them  all ;  they  ate  every  one  alike :  there  is 
the  same  sky,  the  same  climate,  the  same  time  of  day,  the 
same  tree,  and  that  tree  is  like  a  cabbitge.  To  be  snre, 
they  say  he  did  pretty  well ;  but  when  a  mon  is  always 
doing  one  thing,  he  ought  to  do  it  pretty  well."  There  is 
no  occasion  to  write  tho  name  under  this  criticism,  and 
the  best  answer  to  it  is  that  it  is  true — his  pictures  always 
are  tho  same,  but  we  never  wish  them  to  be  otherwiae. 
Perfection  is  one  thing,  I  confess  I  think  that  Cknde 
knew  this,  and  felt  that  his  were  the  finest  landscapes  in 
the  world — that  ever  had  been,  or  would  ever  be, 

I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  pursue  this  argument  any 
farther  at  present,  but  to  writo  a  digression.  If  the 
reader  is  not  already  apprised  of  it,  he  will  please  to  take 
notice  that  I  write  this  at  Wiuteralow,  My  style  there  ia 
apt  to  be  redundant  and  excursive.  At  other  times  it  tni^ 
be  cramped,  dry,  abrupt ;  but  hero  it  flows  like  a  river, 
Eind  overspreads  its  banks.  I  have  not  to  seek  for  thoughti 
or  hunt  for  images :  thoy  come  of  tlicmsolves,  I  inhale 
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them  villi  the  breeze,  uid  (he  aileitt  grovce  are  Tocal  v 
a  thousand  recollectiona — 

And  rifiioDfl,  as  poetic  ejta  stow. 

Hang  on  etwh  leaf,  and  cling  to  ev'ry  boagh. 

Here  I  came  fifteen  years  ago,'  a  willing  ciiJe  ;  and  as  I 
trod  the  lengthened  greensward  by  the  low  woodside, 
repeated  the  old  line, 

My  miod  to  me  a  kiogdom  is  1 
I  found  it  BO  then,  before  •'"d  since  ;  and  ahall  I  bint, 
nan  that  I  h&ve  poared  oi  e  spirit  of  that  iiiind  to  the 
world,  and  treated  manysn  sts  with  truth,  with  freedom, 
wd  power,  because  I  have  Deon  followed  with  one  cry  of 
abuBe  eyer  since  for  nU  being  a  GmermaeTd  tool  f  Here  I 
retuniGd  a  few  years  after  to  finish  some  works  I  had 
undflrtaken,  doubtful  of  the  event,  but  determined  to  do 
T  best ;  and  wrote  that  character  of  Millimant '  which 

,  Kasonce  transcribed  by  fingers  fairer  than  Aurora's,  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  becanse  I  was  not  a  Government 
'wl,iind  must  bo  supposed  devoid  of  taste  and  elegance  by 
ail  who  aspired  to  these  qualities  in  their  own  persons. 
Here  I  sketched  my  aeeouut  of  that  old  honest  Signior 

I  Otltado  Friscobaldo,"  which  with  its  fine,  racy,  acrid  tone 
W  o!d  crab-apple,  Gilford,  would  have  relished  or  pre- 
Ssided  to  relish,  had  1  been  a  Government  tool !  Here,  too, 
I  have  written  Tahle-Talks  witliont  number,  and  as  yet 
Wthout  a  falling-off,  tiU  now  that  they  are  nearly  done,  or 
Iflhould  not  make  this  boast.  I  could  swear  (were  they 
not  mine)  the  thoughts  in  many  of  thom  are  founded  as 
the  rook,  iree  as  air,  thti  tune  liko  an  Italian  picture. 
Whftt  then  ?     Had  the  style  been  like  polished  steel,  as 

'  Or  eveo  earlier,  for  he  was  there  in  1S09.  See  Metaoin,  i.. 
eap.  12.— Ed. 

•  See LeHwetontheEngluh Comie  Writert,  1819. pp.  139-42.— En. 

'  See  LeetiiTU  on  the  Literature  of  the  Age  o/  Eiiiabelh,  &e.,  1820, 
pp.  114-18.— Ed. 
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firm  aud  as  bright,  it  would  hnvo  availeH  me  notliiug,  for 
I  am  not  a  Giiyemment  tool !  I  had  Qudeavoured  to  guide 
the  taste  of  the  English  people  to  the  Imst  old  English 
writers  ;  but  I  bad  said  that  English  kings  did  not 
reign  by  right  divine,  and  that  hie  present  Majesty  was 
descendeJ.  firora  an  Elector  of  Hanover  in  a  right  line ; 
and  no  loyal  subject  would  after  this  look  into  Webster  or 
Decker  becanae  I  bad  pointed  them  ont,  I  bud  done  some- 
tbing  (more  than  anyone  except  Scblegel^  to  vindicate  the 
Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Ftaga  from  the  stigma  of  Erencli. 
criticiMn :  but  our  Anti-Jacobin  and  Anti-Gallican  writers 
Boon  found  ont  that  I  Lad  said  and  written  that  French- 
men, Englishmen,  men  were  not  slaves  by  birthright 
This  was  enough  to  dawn  the  work.  tSuch  bus  been,  the 
head  aud  front  of  my  ofioading.  While  my  friend  Lei^ 
Hunt  was  writing  the  Descent  of  Libert!/,'  and  strewing  tha 
march  of  the  Allied  SoToreigns  with  flowers,  I  sat  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  and  bung  mj  Larp  upou  the  willows. 
I  knew  all  along  there  was  but  one  alternative — the  cause 
of  kings  or  of  mankind.  This  I  foresaw,  this  I  feared; 
the  world  see  it  now,  when  it  is  too  late.  Therefore  I 
lamented,  and  would  take  no  conif<»t  when  the  Mighty- 
fell,  bocanse  we,  all  men,  fell  with  him,  like  lightning 
from  heaven,  to  grovel  in  the  grave  of  Liberty,  in  the 
stye  of  Legitimacy  1  There  is  but  one  question  in  the 
hearts  of  monarcbs, — whether  mankind  are  their  property 
or  not.  There  was  but  this  one  question  in  mine.  I  had 
made  an  abstract,  metaphysical  principle  of  this  questioa. 
I  was  not  the  dupe  of  the  voice    f  th     ha  m  By  my 

hatred  of  tyrants  I  Itnow  what  tb  h  t  d  f  h  freebonj 
spirit  of  man  must  be,  of  the  semi  1  u  f  b  ry  name 
of  Liberty  and  Humanity.  And  hi  li  ra  b  ved  theip 
heads  to  the  image  of  the  Be  I  p  t  p  n  it  and 
bntfcted  it,  and  made  mouths  at  t  a  d  j  led  at  it,  and 
drew  aside  the  veil  that  then  half  eol  d    t  bat  has 

'  PuliUaheJ  ie  1815  8     —Ed 
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been  siiioe  tlirown  gS,  and  named  it  by  its  right  name ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  my  having  penetrated 
their  mystery  would  go  unrequited  by  those  whose  darling 
and  whose  delight  the  idol,  half-brute,  half-demon,  was, 
and  who  were  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  image  and 
superscription  as  their  own  I  Two  half-friends  of  mine, 
who  would  not  make  a  whole  one  between  them,  agreed 
the  other  day  that  the  indiscriminate,  incessant  abuse  of 
what  I  write  was  mere  prejudice  and  party  spirit,  and  that 
what  I  do  in  periodicals  and  without  a  name  does  well, 
pays  well,  and  is  "  cried  out  upon  in  the  top  of  the 
compass."  It  is  this  indeed  that  has  saved  my  shallow 
skiff  from  quite  foundering  on  Tory  spite  and  rancour ; 
for  when  people  have  been  reading  and  approving  an 
article  in  a  miscellaneous  journal,  it  does  not  do  to  say 
when  they  discover  the  author  afterwards  (whatever  might 
liave  been  the  case  before)  it  is  written  by  a  blockhead ; 
and  oven  Mr.  Jerdan  recommends  the  volume  of  Charao 
kritUca^  as  an  excellent  little  work,  because  it  has  no 
cabalistic  name  in  the  titlepage,  and  swears  ^'  there  is  a 
Sist-rate  article  of  forty  pages  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edivimrgh  from  Jeffirey's  own  hand,"  though  when  he 
learns  against  his  will  that  it  is  mine,  he  devotes  three 
Boocessive  numbers  of  the  Literary  Gazette  to  abuse  "  that 
itrange  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview" 
Others  who  had  not  this  advantage  have  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  the  obloquy  attached  to  the  suspicion  of  doubting,  or  of 
being  acquainted  with  anyone  who  is  known  to  doubt,  the 
divinity  of  kings.  Poor  Keats  paid  the  forfeit  of  this  lez^ 
wiQeste  with  his  health  and  life.  What,  though  his  verses 
were  like  the  breath  of  spring,  and  many  of  his  thoughts 
like  flowers — would  this,  with  the  circle  of  critics  that 
beset  a  throne,  lessen  the  crime  of  their  having  been 
'   pnised  in  the  Examiner  f    The  lively  and  most  agreeable 

'  Published  in  1823, 12mo.    It  ran  through  three  editions,  and 
inD.  be  included  in  the  present  series. — Ed. 
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editor  of  that  paper  has  in  like  manner  been  driven  from 
hia  country  and  liis  friends  who  delighted  in  him,  for  no 
other  reason  than  having  written  the  Story  of  Rimini,  and 
asaortod  ten  years  ago,  "  that  the  most  accomplished  prince 
in  Europe  was  an  Adonis  of  fifty  1"  ' 


I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see  that  a  shower  has  joet 
fallen :  the  fields  look  green  after  it,  and  a  rosy  oload 
hangs  over  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  a  lily  expands  its  petals 
in  the  moisture,  dressed  in  its  lovely  green- and- white ; 
shepherd-boy  has  just  brought  some  pieces  of  turf  wit 
daisies  and  grass  for  his  young  mistrcBs  to  make  a  bed  for 
her  skylark,  not  doomed  to  dip  his  wings  in  the  dappled 
dawn— my  cloudy  thoughts  draw  off,  the  storm  of  angry 
politics  has  blown  over— Jtfr.  Blaekwood,  I  am  youra — 
Mr.  Croket,  my  service  to  yoa — Mr.  T.  Moore,  I  am  aliva 
and  well — Eeally,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  the  worse  I 
am  for  fifteen  years'  wear-and-tear,  how  I  came  upon  my 
legs  again  on  the  ground  of  truth  and  nature,  and  "look 
abroad  into  universality,"  forgetting  that  there  is  any 
8Uch  person  as  myself  in  the  world ! 

I  have  let  this  passage  stand  (however  critical)  b 
it  may  serve  as  a  practical  illustration  to  show  what 
authors  really  think  of  themselves  when  put  upon  the 
defensive — (I  confess,  the  subject  has  nothing  to  do  witl 
tho  title  at  tho  head  of  the  Essay  I)^and  as  a  warning  (c 
those  who  may  reckon  npon  their  fair  portion  of  popularitj 
as  the  reward  of  the  exercise  of  an  independent  spirit  b^ 
such  talents  as  thoy  possess.  It  sometimes  si 
sight  as  if  the  low  scurrility  and  jargon  of  abuse  by  whioli 
it  is  attempted  to  overlay  all  common  sense  and  deceno] 

'  Can  it  he  repented  loo  often  that  tlio  HuntB  were  subjected  1 
the  moat  lyrAunical  pru^eciitiona  and  the  most  ruinous  fines  G 
Qiakicg  tlus  statoment  in  the  ExamitKr  t — Ed. 
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by  the  tiesne  of  lies  and  nicknames,  everlastingly  repeated 

and  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  those  who  are  not  of 

the  tegular  Government  party,  was  peculiar  to  the  present 

time,  and  the  anomaloue  growth  of  modern  critiaiem  ;  but 

if  ne  look  back,  we  shall  find  the  Game  eyetem  acted  apon 

B9  often  as  power,  prejudice,  dulness,  and  epite  found  their 

account  in  playing  the  game  into  one  another's  Lnuds^in 

decrying  popular  efforts,  and  in  giving  currency  to  every 

s{>ecieB   of  bitse   metal  that  had   their   own  conveutioual 

slamp  upon  it.     The  names  of  Pope  and  Dzyden  were 

iissailed  with   daily  and  unsparing  abuse;    the  epithet 

A.  P.  E.'  was  levelled  at  the  sacred  head  of  the  former ; 

snd  if  even  men  like   these,  having   to   deal  with  the 

mnsciousnega  of  their  own  infirmities  and  the  insolence  and 

ipams  of  wanton  enmity,  mnst  have  found  it  hard  to 

[I'lssess  their  soula  in  patience,  any  living  writer  amidst 

eucli  contradictory  evidence  can  scarcely  expect  to  retain 

mneli  calm  steady  conviction  of  his  own  merits,  or  build 

himself  a  secure  reversion  in  immortality. 

However  one  may  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  impatience 

n  round  and  assert  one's  cla'ms  in  the  face  of  low-bred, 

bireling  malice,  I  will  hero  repeat  what  I  set  out  with 

I   Kying,  that  there  never  yet  was  a  man  of  sense  and  proper 

I   qn'rit  who  would  not  decline  rather  than  court  a  com- 

I   ptrison  with  any  of  those   names  whoso  reputation  he 

I   ittUy  emulates — who  would  not  bo  sorry  to  suppose  that 

IByof  the  great  heirs  of  memory  had  as  many  foibles  as  he 

knoTTB  himself  to  possess — ^and  who  would  not  shrink  from 

indading  hinaself  or  being  included  by  others  in  the  same 

I   pfsiae  that  was  offered  to  long-established  and  universally- 

rl^owlcdged  merits,  as  a  kind  of  profanation.     Those 

e  ready  to  fancy  themselves  liaphaela  and  Homers 

Y  inferior  men  indeed— they  have  not  even  an  idea 

f  names  that  "they  fake  in  vain."     They  are 

a  pride  as  in  modesty,  and  have  not  80  much 

>  .^Blander  Pope,  faciuire.— Eu, 
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fts  servod  irn  apprentice  ship  to  a  true  ftnil  honourable  am- 
bition. They  mistake  a.  moiuentary  popularity  for  lasting 
renown,  anil  a  sanguine  teraperaniGnt  for  the  inspirations 
of  gsniuB.  The  love  of  fiune  is  too  high  and  delicate  B 
feeling  in  the  mind  to  be  miied  up  with  realities — it 
solitary  abstraction,  the  secret  sigh  of  the  soul — - 

A  name  "  fast-anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  time  "  is  like 
a  star  tivintling  in  the  firmament,  cold,  silent,  di( 
but  eternal  and  sublime  ;  and  our  tmnsmittiug  one  to  pos- 
terity is  as  if  we  should  contemplate  our  translatiDa  to 
the  akiee.  If  we  are  not  contented  with  this  feeling  eai 
the  subject,  we  shall  never  sit  in  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
will  our  names,  studding  Ariadne'a  crown  or  streaming 
with  Berenice's  locks,  ever  make 

the  ffiPB  of  henven  bo  bright. 
That  birds  Bliall  sing,  and  think  it  ware  not  night. 

Those  who  are  in  love  only  with  noise  and  show,  insl 
of  devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  study,  had  better  ] 
a  booth  at  Bartlemy  Fair,  or  march  at  the  head  of  a 
cmiting  regiment  with  di'uma  beating  and  colours  flyingt 

It  baa  been  urged,  that  however  little  we  may  be  di 
posed  to  indulge  the  rofleotion  at  other  times  or  out 
mere  self-complacency,  yet  the  mind  cannot  help  beii 
conecious  of  the  effort  required  for  any  great  work  wbi 
it  is  about  it,  of 

The  high  endeavour  nnd  the  glniJ  fluccees, 

I  grant  that  there  is  a  sense  of  power  in  such  cases,  wi 
the  exception  before  stated  ;  but  then  this  very  eflort  s 
state  of  escitement  ongrossoa  the  mind  at  the  time,  k 
leaves  it  listless  and  exhausted  afterwarda.  The  ene^ 
we  esort,  or  the  high  state  of  enjoyment  we  feel,  puts 
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out  (if  conceit  with  outaelvea  at  other  times  :  compaTed  to 
ffhat  we  Hre  in  the  act  of  compoBition,  we  eeom  dnll  com- 
monplace people,  generally  apeaking;  and  what  we  have 
been  able  to  perform  ia  rather  matter  of  wonder  than  of 
-LK-congrntnlation  to  us.  The  etimulus  of  writing  is  like 
:!■!  stimuluB  of  intoxication,  with  which  we  can  hardly 
.'mjiathifio  in  our  sober  moments,  when  we  are  no  longer 
^dbr  the  inspiration  of  the  demon,  or  when  the  virtue  is 
gone  out  of  ns.  While  we  are  engaged  in  any  work,  we 
ue  thinking  of  the  subject,  and  cannot  stop  to  admire  our- 
Klvee ;  and  when  it  is  done,  we  look  at  it  with  comparatiTe 
indifference.  I  will  Tonture  to  say,  that  no  one  but  a 
pedant  cTer  read  his  own  works  regularly  through.  They 
•re  not  hia — they  are  become  mere  worila,  wasto-paper, 
and  have  none  of  the  glow,  tho  creative  enthusiasm,  the 
■  '.humence,  and  natural  spirit  with  which  he  wrote  them, 
.1  Lea  we  have  once  committed  our  thouglits  to  paper, 
iritten  them  fairly  out,  and  seen  that  they  are  right  in 
llie  printing,  if  we  are  in  our  right  wita,  wo  have  done 
villi  them  for  ever.  I  sometimes  try  to  read  an  article 
I  I  Lave  written  in  some  magasdne  or  review — (for  when 
tbay  are  bound  up  in  a  volume,  I  dread  the  very  eight  of 
Qiem)^but  stop  after  a  sentence  or  t>To,  and  never  recur 
to  the  task.  I  know  pretty  well  what  I  have  to  say  on 
tbe  subject,  and  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  to  myself. 
It  is  the  worst  instance  of  the  Mb  rcpeliia  cramhe  in  the 
w»rld,  I  do  not  think  that  even  painters  have  much 
ddight  in  looking  at  their  works  after  they  are  dono. 
While  they  are  in  progress,  there  is  a  great  degree  of  satia- 
bcdoD  in  considering  what  has  been  dono,  or  what  is  still 
Id  do — but  this  is  hope,  is  reverie,  and  ceases  with  the 
ttnpletion  of  our  efforts.  I  should  not  imagine  Raphael 
a  Correggio  would  have  much  pleasure  in  looking  at  their 
SoBoer  woifkB,  though  they  might  recollect  the  pleasure 
had  had  in  painting  them ;  they  might  spy  defects 
(for  the  idea  of  unattainable  perfection  still  keeps 
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pace  witK  our  actual  approaches  to  it),  and  fancy  that  they 
were  not  worthy  of  immortality.  The  grefttest  portrait" 
painter  the  world  ever  saw  used  to  write  under  hie  picture^ 
"  Tilianua  faciebat,"  signifying  that  they  were  imperfeot; 
and  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  accompanyiiig 
most  admired  works,  he  only  spoke  of  the  time  he  hod 
been  ttbont  it.  Anuibal  Caracci  boosted  that  he  conld  do 
like  Titian  and  Correggio,  and,  like  most  boasters, 
wrong.' 

The  greatest  pleasure  in  life  ia  that  of  reading,  while 
we  are  young.  I  have  had  as  much  of  this  pleasure  aa 
perhaps  anyone.  As  I  grow  older,  it  fades ;  or  else,  thi 
Btronger  stimulus  of  writing  takes  o£f  the  edge  of  it.  At 
present,  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  it :  yet  I 
should  like  to  devote  a  year's  entire  leisure  to  a  course 
the  English  Novelists ;  and  perhaps  clap  on  that  ely  old 
knave.  Sir  Walter,  to  the  end  of  the  list.  It  is  astonishing 
how  I  used  formerly  to  relish  the  style  of  .certain  authoiq 
at  a  time  when  I  myself  despaired  of  ever  wtiting  a  singh 
lina  Probably  this  was  the  reason.  It  is  not  in  men 
as  in  natural  ascent — intellectual  objects  seem  higher  wl 
wo  survey  them  from  below,  than  whon  we  look  down  fron 
any  given  elevation  above  the  common  level.  My  threi 
favourite  writers  about  the  time  I  speak  of  were  Burka 
Junius,  and  Rousseau.  I  was  never  weary  of  admirin] 
and  wondering  at  tho  felicities  of  the  style,  the  tnms  o 
expression,  the  refinements  of  thought  and  sentiment :  ! 
laid  the  book  down  to  find  out  tho  secret  of  so  mod 
strength  and  beauty,  and  took  it  op  again  in  despair,  t 
read  on  and  adntiro.  So  I  passed  whole  days,  montlu 
and  I  may  add,  years ;  and  have  only  this  to  say  noil 
that  as  my  life  began,  so  I  could  wish  that  it  may  eiai 
The  last  time  I  tasted  this  luxury  in  its  full  perfectioi 
was  one  day  after  a  snltry  day's  walk  in  summer  betwed 

'  See  his  Epirited  Letter  to  his  oousin  Ladovico,  on  geemg  tli 
pictures  at  Paima. 
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Famham  and  Alton.  I  was  fairly  tired  out ;  I  walked 
into  an  inn-yard  (I  think  at  the  latter  place)  ;  I  was  shown 
by  the  waiter  to  what  looked  at  first  like  common  out- 
houses at  the  other  end  of  it,  but  they  turned  out  to  be  a 
suite  of  rooms,  probably  a  hundred  years  old — the  one  I 
entered  opened  into  an  oldfeishioned  garden,  embellished 
with  beds  of  larkspur  and  a  leaden  Mercury;  it  was  wain- 
sooted,  and  there  was  a  grave-looking,  dark-coloured  por- 
trait of  Charles  II.  hanging  over  the  tiled  chimneypiece. 
I  had  Lave  far  Lave  ^  in  my  pocket,  and  began  to  read  ; 
coffee  was  brought  in  in  a  silver  coffee-pot;  the  cream, 
the  bread  and  butter,  everything  was  excellent,  and  the 
flavour  of  Congreve's  style  prevailed  over  all.  I  prolonged 
the  entertainment  till  a  late  hour,  and  relished  this  divine 
comedy  better  even  than  when  I  used  to  see  it  played  by 
Miss  Mellon,  as  Miss  Prue  ;  Bob  Palmer,  as  Tattle  ;  and 
Bannister,  as  honest  Ben,  This  circumstance  happened 
just  five  years  ago,  and  it  seems  like  yesterday.  If  I 
count  my  life  so  by  lustres,  it  will  soon  glide  away ;  yet 
I  shall  not  have  to  repine,  if,  while  it  lasts,  it  is  enriched 
with  a  few  such  recollections  ! 

'  Congreve's  play. — Ed. 
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TaxBB  is  a  epidcr  crawling  along  tho  matted  floor  of  the 
room  where  I  sit  (not  the  one  which  has  been  so  well 
allegorieod  ia  the  admirahle  Linee  to  a  Spidw,  but  anothai 
of  the  Bamo  edifying  breed) ;  he  rsQB  with  heedleea, 
hurried  haste,  he  hobbles  awiwardly  towards  me,  ho  stops : 
he  sees  the  giant  shadow  before  him,  and,  at  a  loss 
whether  to  retreat  or  proceed,  meditates  his  huge  foe.  But 
as  I  do  not  start  up  and  seize  upon  the  straggling  caitiff, 
as  he  would  npon  a  hapless  fiy  within  his  toils,  he  takes 
heart,  and  ventures  on  with  mingled  cunning,  impudence 
and  fear.  As  he  passes  me,  I  lift  up  tho  matting  to  oseiBt 
his  eficape,  am  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  unwelcome  intruder, 
and  shudder  at  the  recollection  after  he  m  gone.  A  child, 
a  woman,  a  clown,  or  a  moralist  a  century  ago,  would  have 
crushed  the  little  reptile  to  death  r  my  philosophy  has  got 
beyond  that.  I  boar  the  creature  no  illwill,  but  still  1 
hate  the  very  sight  of  it.  The  spirit  of  malevolence 
survives  the  practical  esortion  of  it.  We  leam  to  curb 
onr  will  and  keep  om  overt  actions  within  the  bounds  ot 
humanity,  long  before  wa  can  subdue  our  sentiments  and 
imaginations  to  the  some  mild  tone.  Wo  give  np  the 
external  demonstration,  the  hnile  violence,  bat  cannot  part 
with  the  essence  or  principle  of  hostility.  We  do  not 
tread  upon  the  poor  little  animal  in  question  (that  seems 
barbarous  and  pitiful !)  but  we  regard  it  with  *a  sort  of 
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mystic  horror  and  saperstitions  loathing.  It  will  ask 
another  hnndred  years  of  fine  writing  and  hard  thinking 
to  core  us  of  the  prejudice,  and  make  us  feel  towards  this 
ill-omened  tribe  with  something  of  "  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,"  instead  of  their  own  shyness,  and  venom. 

Nature  seems  (the  more  we  look  into  it)  made  up  of 
antipathies :    without  something  to  hate,  we  should  lose 
the  very  spring  of  thought  and  action.     Life  would  turn 
to  a  stagnant  pool,  were  it  not  ruffled  by  the  jarring 
interests,  the  unruly  passions,  of  men.     The  white  streak 
in  onr  own  fortunes  is  brightened  (or  just  rendered  visible) 
by  making  all  around  it  as  dark  as  possible ;  so  the  rain- 
bow paints  its  form  upon  the  cloud.     Is  it  pride  ?     Is  it 
OTvy  ?    Is  it  the  force  of  contrast  ?     Is  it  weakness  or 
malice  ?  But  so  it  is,  that  there  is  a  secret  affinity  [with,]  a 
hankering  after,  evil  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  it  takes 
ft  perverse,  but  a  fortunate  delight  in  mischief,  since  it  is 
ft  never-&iling  source  of  satisfaction.      Pure  good  soon 
grows  insipid,  wants  variety  and  spirit.     Pain  is  a  bitter- 
sweet, which   never  surfeits.     Love  turns,  with  a  little 
indulgence,  to  indifference  or  disgust :   hatred  alone  is 
immortal.     Do  we  not  see  this  principle  at  work  every- 
where?    Animals  torment  and  worry  one  another  without 
mercy :  children  kill  flies  for  sport :   every  one  reads  the 
iocidents  and  offences  in  a  newspaper  as  the  cream  of  the 
jest:  a  whole  town  runs  to  be  present  at  a  fire,  and  the 
spectator  by  no  means  exults  to  see  it  extinguished.    It  is 
better  to  have  it  so,  but  it  diminishes  the  interest ;   and 
oar  feelings  take  part  with  our  passions  rather  than  with 
our  understandings.    Men,  assemble  in  crowds,  with  eager 
witTingfftgfn^  to  witness  a  tragedy :  but  if  there  were  an 
execution  going  forward  in  the  next  street,  as  Mr.  Burke 
observes,  the  theatre  would  be  left  empty,    A  strange  cur 
IB  a  village,  an  idiot,  a  crazy  woman,  are  set  upon  and 
baited  by  the  whole  community.     Public  nuisances  are  in 
the  nature  of  public  benefits.    How  long  did  the  Pope, 
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the  Bonrbons,  and  the  Inqoisition  keep   the  people 
England  in  breath,  and  supply  them  with  nicknames 
Tent  their  spleen  upon  I     Had  they  done  us  any  harm 
late  ?     No :  but  we  have  always  a  quantity  of  superflaoi 
bilo  upon  the  etomacL,  and  wc  wanted  an  object  to  let 
out  upon.     How  loth  were  we  to  give  up  our  pious  belii 
in  ghosts  and  witches,  becanse  we  liked  to  persecute  U: 
one,  and  frighten  ourselves  to  death  with  the  other! 
is  not  the  quality  so  much  as  the  quautity  of  cscitemei 
that  we  ore  anxious   about ;    we  cannot  hear  a  state  i 
indifference   and    ennui ;    tho    mind  seems  to    abhor 
vamum   as  much   as  ever  nature'  was  supposed  to  d( 
TWen  when  the  spirit  of  the  age  (that  ie,  the  progreBS 
intellectual   refinement,    warring   with    our    natural    1 
firmities)  no  longer  allows  ns  to  carry  our  vindictive  ai 
headstrong  humours  into  effect,  we  try  to  revive  them 
doBcription,  and  keep  iip  the  old  bugbears,  the  phantem 
of  our  terror  and  our  hate,  in  imagination,     "We  \ 
(lUy  Fawkes  in  effigy,  and  the  hooting  and  buffeting 
maltreating  that  poor  tattered  figure  of  rags  and  etrai 
makes  a  festival  in  every  TiUngo  in  England  once  a  yea: 
Protestants  and  Papists  do  not  now  burn  one  another 
the  stake:    but  we  subscribe  to  new  editions  of  "Fax' 
Sooi  of  Martyrs ;  and  the  secret  of  the  Buceess  of  ( 
Scotch  Novels  is  much  the  some :  they  carry  us  baok 
tho  feuds,  the  heart-burnings,  tho  havoc,  the  dismay,  I 
wrongs  and  the  revenge  of  a  barbarous  age  and  people- 
to  tho  rooted  prejudices  and  deadly  animosities  of 
and  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and  of 
chiefs  and  clans  in  war  and  intrigue.     We  feel  the 
force  of  the  spirit  of  hatred  with  all  of  them  in  turn, 
we  read,  we  throw  aside  the  trammels  of  civilization, 
flimsy  veil  of  humanity.      "  Off,  you  lendinga !"      'Hi 
wild  beast  resumes  its  sway  within  ns,  we  feel  lite  hunting 
animals,  and  as  the  heimd  starts  in  his  sleep  and 
'  The  orig.  edit,  rends  waiter. — En, 
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•on  the  chase  in  fancy,  the  heart  rouses  itself  in  its  native 

lair,  and  utters  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  at  being  restored  once 

more  to  freedom   and    lawless    unrestrained  impulses. 

Every  one  has  his  full  swing,  or  goes  to  the  Devil  his  own 

way.    Here  are  no  Jeremy  Bentham  Panopticons,  none 

of  Mr.   Owen's    impassable    Parallelograms   (Hob  Eoy 

would  have  spumed  and  poured  a  thous$knd  curses  on 

ibem),  no  long  calculations  of  self-interest :  the  will  takes 

its  instant  way  to   iti^  object,  as  the  mountain-torrent 

flings  itself  over  the  precipice :  the  greatest  possible  good 

<lf  each  individual  consists  in  doing  all  the  mischief  he 

can  to  his  neighbour :  that  is  charming,  and  finds  a  sure 

«nd  sympathetic  chord  in  every  breast !     So  Mr.  Irving, 

the  celebrated  preacher,  has  rekindled  the  old,  originid, 

ftlmosi  exploded,  hell-fire  in  the  aisles  of  the  Caledonian 

Clhapel,  as  they  introduce  the  real  water  of  the  New  Eiver 

^ai  Sadler's  Wells,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  his 

I    ^  audience.      'Tis  pretty,  though  a  plague,  to   sit   and 

|ieep  into  the  pit  of  Tophet,  to  play  at  snapdragon  with 

iames  and  brimstone  (it  gives  a  smart  electrical  shock,  a 

lively  fillip  to  delicate  constitutions),  and  to   see  Mr. 

Irving,^  like  a  huge  Titan,  looking  as  grim  and  swarthy 

48  if  he  had  to  forge  tortures  for  all  the  damned !     What 

«  strange  being  man  is !     Not  content  with  doing  all  he 

ean  to  vex  and  hurt  his  fellows  here,  "  upon  this  bank 

«]id  shoal  of  time,"  where  one  would  think  there  were 

lieort-aches,  pain,  disappointment,  anguish,   tears,  sighs, 

«ad  groans  enough,  the  bigoted  maniac  takes  him  to  the 

top  dT  the  high  peak  of  school — divinity  to  hurl  him  down 

the  yawning  gulf  of  penal  fire ;  his  speculative  malice  asks 

eternity  to  wreak  its  infinite  spite  in,  and  calls  on  the 

Almighty  to  execute  its  relentless  doom  I     The  cannibals 

Imn  their  enemies  and  eat  them  in  good-fellowship  with 

'  The  Bev.  Edward  Irving,  at  one  time  a  popular  preacher,  but 
'vbo  lived  to  experience  the  fickleness  and  flimsiness  of  the  public 
Jnonr. — Ed. 
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one  another :  meek  Chrifitian  divines  coat  those  who  flifE^ 
from  them  but  a  hair's-breadth,  body  and  soul  into  hell-firf 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  tho  good  of  His  creatureE  t  It  u 
well  that  the  power  of  such  persona  is  not  cc>-ordinate 
their  wills  r  indeed,  it  is  from  the  sense  of  their  weaknea 
and  inability  to  control  the  opinions  of  others,  that  thaj 
thne  "  outdo  termagant,"  and  endeavour  to  frighten  thea 
into  eonf  ormity  by  big  words  and  monstrous  denunciationB 
The  pleasure  of  hating,  like  a  poiaonoua  mineral,  eal 
into  tho  heart  of  religion,  and  turns  it  to  rankling  spleoi 
and  bigotry ;  it  makes  patriotism  an  excuse  for  carryinj 
fire,  pestilence  and  famine  into  other  lands  :  it  leaves 
■rirtne  nothing  but  the  spirit   of  censorioasneaa,  and 

c,  jealous,  inquisitorial  watchfulness  over  the  actioa 
and  motives  of  others.  What  have  the  different  seol^ 
creeds,  doctrines,  in.  religion  been  but  so  many  protest 
set  up  for  men  to  wrangle,  to  quarrel,  to  tear  one  anothe 
in  pieces  about,  like  a  target  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  tho  love  of  country 
Englishman  implies  any  friendly  feeling  or  disposition  i 
serve  another  bearing  tho  same  name?  No,  it 
only  hatred  to  tho  French  or  tho  inhabitants  of  any  othe 
country  that  we  happen  to  be  at  war  with  for  the  tii 
Docs  tho  love  of  virtue  denote  any  wish  to  discover 
amend  our  own  faults  ?  No,  but  it  atones  for  an  obstinal 
adherence  to  our  own  vices  by  the  most  virulent  " 
tolerance  to  human  frailties.  This  principle  is  of  a  i 
universal  application.  It  extends  to  good  as  well  as  evi] 
e  folly,  it  makes  us  no  less  diEsatisfi^ 
with  distinguished  merit.     If  it  inclines  us  to  resent  '^ 

s  of  others,  it  impels  us  to  be  as  impatient  of  tl 
prosperity.     Wo  revenge  injuries ;  we  repay  ' 
ingratitude.     Even  our  strongest  partialities  a 
Q  take  this  tiirn.    "  That  which  was  luscious 
n  becomes  bitter  ns  coloquintida ;"  and  love  f 
ship  molt  in  their  own  firos.     Wo  hate  old  friends 
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Inie  old  books :   we  hate  old  opinions ;  and  at  last  we 
-come  to  liate  ourselves. 

I  iiaye   obseryed    that  few  of  those   whom    I  have 

ibrmerlj  known  most  intimate,  continue  on   the   same 

i&iendlj   footing,    or    combine  the   steadiness  with  the 

vannth  of  attachment.     I  have  been  acquainted  with  two 

or  three  knots  of  inseparable  companions,  who  saw  each 

o&er  ^  six  jdajs  in  the  week,"  that  have  broken  up  and 

^persed.     I  have  quarrelled  with  almost  all  my   old 

friends,  (they  might  say  this  is  owing  to  my  bad  temper, 

l)Qi)  fhey  have  also  quarrelled  with  one  another.     What 

is  become  of  "  that  set  of  whist-players,"  celebrated  by 

£lu  in  his  notable  EpisUe  to  Bobert  Southey,  Esq}  (and 

ix)w  I  think  of  it — that  I  myself  have  celebrated  in  this 

j    very  yolmne)'  "  that  for  so  many  years  called  Admiral 

Bomey  friend?"     They  are  scattered,  like  last  year's 

s&ow.    Some  of  them  are  dead,  or  gone   to  live  at  a 

distance,  or  pass  one  another  in  the  street  like  strangers, 

<ir  if  they  stop  to  speak,  do  it  as  coolly  and  try  to  cut  one 

another  as  soon  as  possible.     Some  of  us  have  grown 

lich,  others  poor.     Some  have  got  places  under  Govem- 

loent,  others   a  niche  in  the    Quarterly  Beview,     Some 

of  us  have  dearly  earned  a  name  in  the  world ;  whilst 

others    remain  in  their  original  privacy.     We  despise 

ihe  one,  and  envy  and  are   glad  to  mortify  the  other. 

Tunes  are  changed ;  we  cannot  revive  our  old  feelings ; 

^  we  avoid  the  sight,  and  are  uneasy  in  the  presence  of, 

tiu)Be  who  remind  us  of  our  infirmity,  and  put  us  upon  an 

cfot  at  seeming  cordiality  which  embarrasses  ourselves, 

^  does  not  impose  upon  our  quondam  associates.      Old 

^Ksndships  are,  like  meats  served  up  repeatedly,   cold, 

^nafoitLess  and  distasteftiL     The  stomach  turns  against 

«i.    Either  constant  intercourse  and  familiarity  breed 

•*nne88  and  contempt ;   or,  if  we  meet  again  after  an 

*  In  the  London  Magazine  for  October,  1823.— Ed. 

*  In  the  essay  On  Hie  Conversation  of  Authors, — Ed. 
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1  caro  little  wliat  any  one  says  of  me,  particularly  beliind 
my  back,  and  in  the  way  of  critical  and  ajialytical  discns- 
sion  :  it  is  looks  of  dislike  and  scorn  that  I  answer  with 
the  worst  venom  of  my  pen.  The  eipresaion  of  the  face 
wouade  me  more  than  tiio  eipreasiona  of  the  tongne.  If 
I  have  in  one  instance  mistaken  this  expression,  or  resorted 
to  this  remedy  where  I  ought  not,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  But 
tlio  face  was  too  fine  over  which  it  mantled,  and  I  am  too 
old  to  have  misunderstood  it  I  .  .  .  I  sometimes  go  tip  to 
Hume's ;'  and  as  often  as  I  do,  resolve  never  to  go  again. 
I  do  not  find  tho  old  homely  welcome.  The  ghost  of 
friendship  meets  me  at  the  door,  and  sits  with  mo  all 
ilinner-time.  They  have  got  a  set  of  fine  notions  and  new 
acquaintance.  AUusious  to  past  occurrences  are  thought 
trivial,  nor  is  it  always  safe  to  touch  npon  more  general 
Bnhjects.  H.  does  not  begin  as  he  formerly  did  every  five 
minutes,  "Tawcett  used  to  eay,"  &c.  That  topic  is 
something  worn.  The  girls  are  grown  up,  and  hove  a 
thousand  accomplishments.  I  perceive  there  is  a  jealousy 
on  both  sides.  They  think  I  give  myself  airs,  and  I  &iioy 
the  same  of  them.  Every  tune  I  am  asked,  "  If  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Washington  Irving  a  very  fine  writer  ?"  I  shall 
not  go  again  till  I  receive  an  invitation  for  Christmaa  Day 
in  company  with  Mr,  Liston.  The  only  intimacy  I  nQves 
found  to  flinch  or  fade  was  a  pm'ely  intellectual  one. 
There  was  none  of  the  cant  of  candour  in  it,  none  of  the 
whine  of  mawkish  sensibility.  Our  mutual  acquaintanoe 
were  considered  merely  as  subjects  of  conversation  and 
knowledge,  not  at  all  of  affection.  We  regarded  them  no 
more  in  our  experiments  than  "  mice  in  an  air-pTUnp  :"  op 
like  malefactors,  they  were  regularly  cut  down  and  given 
over  to  the  dissecting-knife.  We  spared  neither  friend 
nor  foe.  We  sacrificed  human  infirmities  at  the  shrine  of 
truth.  The  skeletons  of  character  might  bo  seen,  after 
'  In  the  fonuer  ciiitionB  the  namo  kLxiU  tbue :  M — ;  but  there  cftn  i 
be  ao  doubt,  I  tliirJt,  of  the  jie/aon  here  pointed  at. — £d. 
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the  juice  was  extracted,  dangling  in  the  air  like  flies  in 
cobvebfi :  or  they  were  kept  for  future  inspection  in  some 
refined  acid.  The  demonstration  was  as  beautiful  as  it 
was  new.  There  is  no  surfeiting  on  gall :  nothing  keeps 
so  well  as  a  decoction  of  spleen.  We  grow  tired  of  every 
tiling  but  turning  others  into  ridicule,  and  congratulating 
OQiselyes  on  their  defects. 

We  take  a  dislike  to  our  favourite  books,  after  a  time, 
for  the  same  reason.     We  cannot  read  the  same  works  for 
«?er.    Our  honeymoon,  even  though  we  wed  the  Muse, 
must  come  to  an  end ;  and  is  followed  by  indifference,  if 
not  by  disgust.     There  are  some  works,  those  indeed  that 
jproduoe  the  most  striking  effect  at  first  by  novelty  and 
boldness  of  outline,  that  will  not  bear  reading  twice : 
others  of  a  less  extravagant  character,  and  that  excite  and 
lepay  attention  by  a  greater  nicety  of  details,  have  hardly 
interest  enougb  to  keep  alive  our  continued  enthusiasm. 
The  popularity  of  the  most  successful  writers  operates  to 
wean  us  from  them,  by  the  cant  and  fuss  that  is  made 
about  them,  by  hearing  their  names  everlastingly  repeated, 
and  by  the  number  of  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  ad- 
mirers they  draw  after  them : — we  as  little  like  to  have  to 
drag  others  &om  their  unmerited  obscurity,  lest  we  should 
be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  affectation  and  singularity  of 
taste.     There  is  nothing  to  be  said  respecting  an  author 
that  all  the  world  have  made  up  their  minds  about :  it  is 
a  thankless  as  well  as  hopeless  task  to  recommend  one 
that  nobody  has  ever  heard  of.     To  cry  up  Shakespeare 
as  the  god  of  our  idolatry,  seems  like  a  vulgar  national 
prejadice :  to  take  down  a  volume  of  Chaucer,  or  Spenser, 
or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  Ford,  or  Marlowe,  has  very 
much  the  look  of  pedantry  and  egotism.     1  confess  it 
mftkes  me  hate  the  very  name  of  Fame  and  Genius,  when 
works  like  these  are  "  gone  into  the  wastes  of  time,''  while 
eaeh  successive  generation  of  fools  is  busily  employed  in 
reading  the  trash  of  the  day,  and  women  of  fashion  gravely 
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Q  with  their  waiting-maidfi  in  discuBsing  the  preference 
I  the  Faradiee  Lost  and  Mr.  Moore's  Loves  of  the 
Angeh.  I  was  pleased  the  other  d&y  on  going  into  a.  shop 
to  ask,  "  If  they  had  any  of  the  Scotch  Novels  ?"  to  be 
told — "  That  they  had  just  sent  out  tho  last,  Sir  Andrew 
Wylie  .'"—"Mr.  Gait  will  also  be  pleased  with  this  answer  ! 
The  reputation  of  some  books  is  raw  and  tiftaired  :  that  of 
others  is  worm-eaten  and  mouldy.  Why  fix  onr  affections 
on  that  which  wo  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  have  faith  in, 
or  which  others  have  long  ceased  to  trouble  theniBelves 
about  ?  I  am  half  afraid  to  look  into  Tom  Janet,  lost  it 
shonld  not  answer  my  expectations  at  this  time  of  day ; 
and  if  it  did  not,  I  shonld  certainly  be  disposed  to  fling  it 
into  tho  fii'e,  and  never  look  into  another  novel  while  I 
lived.  But  surely,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  some  works 
that,  like  nature,  can  never  grow  old ;  and  that  must 
alwftj^  touch  the  imagination  and  passions  alike !  Or 
thero  are  passages  that  seam  aa  if  wo  might  brood  over 
them  all  our  lives,  and  not  exhaust  the  sentiments  of  lovo 
and  admiration  they  excite  ;  they  become  favourites,  and 
we  are  fond  of  them  to  a  sort  of  dotage.     Here  is  one  ; 

Silting  in  my  window 

Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought  (but  it  WBB  you),  enter  onr  gates  ; 
My  blood  flew  out  aod  bsick  again,  as  faat 
A^  I  had  puffed  it  forth  fmd  sucked  it  in 
Like  breath ;  then  was  I  called  away  id  hssto 
To  eutertoin  you :  never  was  a.  man 
Thrust  from  a  sheeprote  to  a  aceptro,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughta  as  I ;  you  left  a  kias 
Upon  these  lips  then,  whieh  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  flinging  I 

A  passage  like  this,  indeed,  leaves  a  taste  on  the  palate 
iiko  nectar,  and  we  seem  in  reading  it  to  sit  with  the  gods 
at  their  golden  tables  :  but  if  wo  repeat  it  often  in  ordi- 
Diiry  moods,  it  loses  its  flavour,  becomes  vapid,  "  the  wine 
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of  jwefry  is  drunk,  and  but  the  lees  remain."  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  call  in  the  aid^  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances to  set  it  off  to  advantage,  as  the  reciting  it  to  a 
£^eiid,  or  after  haYing  our  feelings  excited  by  a  long  walk 
IB  some  romantic  situation,  or  while  we 

play  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair — 

we  afterwards  miss  the  accompanying  circumstances,  and 
instead  of  transferring  the  recollection  of  them  to  the 
&yonrable  side,  regret  what  we  have  lost,  and  strive  in 
▼ain  to  bring  back  "  the  irrevocable  hour  " — wondering 
in  some  instances  how  we  survive  it,  and  at  the  melancholy 
blank  that  is  left  behind.!     The  pleasure  rises  to  its  height 
in  some  moment  of  calm  solitude  or  intoxicating  sympathy,. 
declines  ever  after,  and  from  the  comparison  and  a  con- 
scious Mling-of^  leaves  rather  a  sense  of  satiety  and  irk- 
fiomeness  behind  it.  .  .  .  ^'  Is  it  the  same  in  pictures  ?" 
I  confess  it  is,  with  all  but  those  from  Titian's  hand.     I 
don't  know  why,  but  an  air  breathes  from  his  landscapes^ 
pure,  refreshing,  as  if  it  came  from  other  years ;  there  i& 
a  look  in  his  faces  that  never  passes  away.     I  saw  one  the 
other  day.    Amidst  the  heartless  desolation  and  glittering 
finery  of  Fonthill,  there  is  a  portfolio  of  the   Dresden 
Gallery.     It  opens,  and  a  young  female  head  looks  from  it  •^ 
a  child,  yet  woman  grown ;  with  an  air  of  rustic  innocence 
and  the  graces  of  a  princess,  her  eyes  like  those  of  doves, 
the  lips  about  to  open,  a  smile  of  pleasure  dimpling  the 
whole  fEice,  the  jewels  sparkling  in  her  crisped  hair,  her 
youthful  shape  compressed  in  a  rich  antique  dress,  as  the 
bursting  leaves  contain  the  April  buds!     Why  do  I  not 
call  np  this  image  of  gentle  sweetness,  and  place  it  as  a* 
perpetual   barrier    between   mischance  and  me  ? — ^It   is 
because  pleasure  asks  a  greater  effort  of  the  mind  to  sup- 
port it  than  pain ;  and  we  turn  after  a  little  idle  dalliance 
from  what  we  love  to  what  we  hate  I 
As  to  my  old  opinions,  I  am  heartily  sick  of  them.    I 
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liavo  roason,  for  they  have  deceiveil  me    Badly.     I  was 
tiiught  to  think,  and  I  was  willing  to  belieye,  that  genius 
was  not  a.  bnwd,  that  virtue  was  not  a  mask,  that  liberty 
was  not  a  namo,  that  love  had  its  seat  in  the  human  heart. 
Now  I  would  care  little  if  these  words  were  strack  out  of 
the  dictionary,  or  if  I  had  never  heard  them.     They  aro 
become  to  my  ears  a  mockery  and  a  dream.     Instead  of 
patriots  and  friends  of  freedom,  I  see  nothing  but  the 
tyrant  and  the  bUvc,  the  people  linked  with  kinga  to  rivet 
on  the  chains  of  despotism  and  superstition.     I  see  folly 
join  with  knavery,  and  together  make  up  public  spirit  and 
pnblic   opinions.     I   see   the   insolent   Tory,   the   blind 
Beformer,  the  coward  Whig !     If  mankind  had  wished  for 
what  is  right,  they  might  have  had  it  long  ago.     The 
theory  is  plain  enough;  but  they  aro  prone  to  mischief 
"  to  every  good  work  reprobate,"    I  have  seen  all  that  had 
been  done  by  the  mighty  yearnings  of  the  spirit  and  intel- 
lect of  men,  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  and 
that  promised  a  proud  opening  to  truth  and  good  througli 
the  vista  of  future  years,  undone  by  one  man,  with  joet 
glimmering  of  understanding  enough  to  feel  that  he  was 
a  king,  bnt  not  to  comprehend  how  he  could  be  king  ; 
of  a  free  people  !     I  have  seen  this  triumph  celebrated  ^3J~\ 
poets,  the  friends  of  my  youth  and  the  friends  of  man,  bnlf-j 
who  were  carried  away  by  the  infuriate  tide  that,  setlinaj 
in  from  a  throne,  bore  down  ovory  distinction  of  rigbc^ 
reason  before  it ;  and  I  have  seen  all  those  who  did  W^^ 
join  in  applauding  this  insult  and  outrage  on  hnmani*". 
proBcribed,  hunted  down  (they  and  their  friends  made 
byword  of),  so  that  it  has  become  an  understood  thingthc: 
no  one  can  live  by  his  talents  or  knowledge  who  is    *^ 

ready  to  prostitute  those  talents  and  that  knowledge 

betray  his  species,  and  prey  upon  his  fellow-man.     "  IT-^ — ' 
was  some  time  a  mystery  ;  but  the  time  gives  evideno^ 

it,"     The  Gohoes  of  liberty  had  awakened  once  mor^ 

Spain,  and  the  morning  of  Lope  dawned  again  ;  but    *■  — ^ 
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dmni  las  been  overcast  by  the  foul  breath  of  bigotry,  and 
tbuse  leTiring  eonuds  stifled  by  frc^b  cries  &om  the  time- 
lenl  tourers  of  the  Isquisition :  man  yielding  (oe  it  ie  fit 
he  should)  first  to  brnt«  force,  but  more  to  the  innate  per- 
Tersitf  and  dastard  spirit  of  his  own  nature  which  leaves 
no  rtKUD  for  f&rthcr  hope  or  disappointment.  And 
Englflnd,  that  arch-reformer,  that  heroic  deliverer,  that 
mouther  about  liberty  and  tool  of  power,  stands  gaping 
bj,  not  feeling  the  blight  and  mildew  coming  over  it,  nor 
lis  iety  bonos  crack  and  turn  to  a  paste  under  the  grusp 
"nd  dnjing  folds  of  this  new  monster — Legitimacy !  In 
private  life  do  we  not  see  locrisy,  servility,  selfishneas, 
folly,  and  iinpndence  succi  while  modesty  shrinks  from 
theencoonter,  and  merit  is  ilden  nnder  foot  ?  How  often 
IB ''  the  rose  plucked  from  .^e  forehead  of  a  virtuous  lova 
^  piant  a  blister  there !"  What  chaneo  is  there  of  the  suc- 
^  of  real  passion?  What  certainty  of  its  continnanco? 
Seeiug  all  this  as  I  do,  and  unravolling  the  web  of  Lmnaa 
U^  izito  its  various  threads  of  meanness,  spite,  cowardioe, 
^"sX  of  feeling,  and  want  of  understanding,  of  indifference 
towirda  others  and  ignorance  of  ourselves — seeing  custom 
pferail  over  all  escellenee,  itself  giving  way  to  infcmy — 
"iiBtakon  as  I  have  been  in  my  public  and  private  hopes, 
Mfculatiag  others  from  myself,  and  calcnlating  wrong; 
•Irayg  disappointed  whore  I  placed  most  reliance ;  the 
Qnpeoffriendship,  and  the  fool  of  lovo; — have  I  not  reason 
t"  hate  and  to  despise  myself?  Indeed  1  do ;  and  chiefly 
'Wnot  having  hated  and  despised  the  world  enough.' 

_  '  The  only  esceptioti  to  ihe  goncral  drift  of  this  Essay  (and  (hat 
■■natcaption  in  theory — I  know  of  none  in  practicej  is,  that  in 
•^tog  WB  olwajs  take  the  rijjUt  aide,  and  make  the  case  properly 
■"Ooim.  Our  imagmationa  are  suBioientlj'  axcJted,wohoiB  nothing 
"'  i)  with  the  matter  but  b«  a  pore  OTLation  of  the  nund  and  we 
"leteCorc  jield  to  tlia  natural  unwarped  impreaBion  of  good  and 
''".  Oar  own  j-SBfinns  interpsts  and  ptejiidifes  ont  of  ths 
^lEslimi,  or  in  an  nbsttadcl  pjiut  of  iiew  we  jndge  fairly  and 
'"'WentiouBly;  fur  Lonsi-iLnce  m  nolhng  but  the  abstract  idea  of 
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osperienee  thrown  upon  tlio  anbJGct.     The  unboliuvoi 
the  fashionable  Byatem  may  well  esclaim — 

Oh  I  let  me  perisli  in  the  face  of  diij  ! 
The  only  opportumty  for  fairly  studying  this  qnestion 
was  at  the  period  when  people  woro  ortificial  hair ; 
then  any  well-disposed  person  had  only  to  puU  off  his  wig, 
and  gliow  you  his  mind.'  But  the  hair  is  a  BOrt  of  natural 
mask  to  the  head.  The  craniologist  indeed  "  draws  the 
curtain,  and  shows  the  picture :"  but  if  there  is  the  leaet 
wont  of  good  faith  in  him,  the  scicnco  is  all  abroad  again. 
Unfortunately  for  the  credit  due  to  hie  syBteni,  Dr. 
Spurzheim  (or  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Gall,  who  got  up  the 
facts)  has  Tory  much  the  air  of  a  German  ijnack-doctor. 
He  is,  BO  to  speak  it,  the  Baron  Munchausen  of  marvellons 
metaphysics.  His  object  is  to  astonish  the  reader  into 
beliefi  as  jugglers  make  clowns  g.tpe  and  swallow  what- 
ever they  please.  He  fabricaies  wonders  with  easy 
asBuraiLce,  and  deals  in  men  "whoBO  heads  do  groTV 
beneath  their  shonldere,  and  the  anthropophagi,  that  each 
other  eat."  He  readily  admits  whatever  suits  his  purpose, 
and  magisterially  doubts  whatever  makes  against  it.  He 
has  a  cant  of  credulity  mixed  up  with  the  cant  of  sceiiti- 
cism — things  not  easily  reconciled,  eicept  by  a  ytary 
deliberate  effort  indeed.  There  is  something  gross  and. 
folsome  in  all  this,  that  has  tended  to  bring  discredit  on  » 
system  which  after  all  has  probably  some  foundation  in 
nature,  hut  which  is  here  overloadcd^tth  exaggerated 
'  There  ia  a  fellow  ia  Hogarth's  "  Election  Dinnor,"  liolding  bis 
wig  in  one  hnncl,  and  wiping  hia  ijare  scalp  wili  the  other.  What 
a  peep  for  a  craniologint  I  Let  him  look  well  to  it,  and  see  that  his 
Bjatcm  is  home  out  by  the  gesture,  character,  and  actions  of  the 
portrait  I  A  celebrated  Scotch  biirriater  being  iDtrodnead  to  Dr. 
Sporaheini  mitliout  his  wig,  oaid— 'It  is  dangerous  to  apprat 
before  jon.  Doctor,  at  this  diead vantage."    To  wliich  the  DoetM 

replied — "Oh  I  you  have  nothing  to  fear.    Your  heed "    "At 

leBBt,"   inloriuptcd  the  other,   "you   will  not   fiqd  the  Drgnn  of 
crednlity  tlierel" 
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^d  dogmatical  aBsertions,  warranted  for  facts.   We  doubt 
the  whole,  when  we  know  a  part  to  be  false,  and  withhold 
our  assent  from  a  creed,  the  great  apostle  of  which  wants 
modesty,  candour,  and  seK-knowledge !     Another  thing  to 
be  considered,  and  in  truth  the  great  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  system,  is  this,  that  the 
principle  of  thought  and  feeling  in  man  is  one,  whereas  the 
present  doctrine  supposes  it  to  be  many.   The  mind  is  one, 
or  it  is  infinite.     If  there  is  not   some  single,  superin- 
tending faculty  or  conscious  power  to  which  all  subordinate 
oiganic  impressions  are  referred  as  to  a  centre,  and  which 
clecides  and  reacts  upon  them  all,  then  there  is  nO  end  of 
jyurticiilar  organs,  and  there  must  be  not  only  an  organ 
for  poetry,  but  an  organ  for  poetry  of  every  sort  and  size, 
and  BO  of  all  the  rest.    This  will  be  seen  more  at  large  when 
T^e  come  to  details ;  but  at  present  I  wish  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  corner-stone  or  fundamental  principle  in  the  argument. 

Of  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  clears  the  ground 
l)efore  him,  and  disarms  the  incredulity  of  the  reader  by  a 
string  of  undeniable  or  equivocal  propositions  blended 
together,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

**  The  doctrine,  that  everything  is  provided  with  its  own 
properties,  was  from  time  to  time  checked  by  metaphysicians 
and  scholastic  divines ;  but  by  degrees  it  gained  ground, 
and  the  maxim  that  matter  is  inert  was  entirely  refuted. 
Katnral  philosophers  discovered  corporeal  properties,  the 
laws  [of  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  chemical  affinity,  of 
fermentation,  and  even  of  organization.  They  considered 
■  the  phenomena  of  vegetables  as  the  production  of  material 
qualities — as  properties  of  matter.  Glisson  attributed  to 
matter  a  particular  activity,  and  to  the  animal  fibre  a 
specific  irritability.  De  Gorter  acknowledged  in  vegetable 
life  something  more  than  pure  mechanism.  Winter  and 
Ziips  proved  that  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  ought 
to  he  ascribed  only  to  irritability.  Of  this,  several 
phenomena  of  fiowers  and  leaves  indicate  a  great  degree. 

o 
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The  hop  and  !French-beaii  twine  round  rods  which  an 
planted  near  them.  The  tendriJe  of  vines  curl  lonrti 
poles  or  the  branches  of  neighbouring  trees.  The 
climbs  the  oak,  and  adheres  to  its  sides,  &c.  Now  i 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  organization  of  onima] 
is  entirely  destitute  of  properties :  therefore  Frederiu 
Hof&nan  took  it  for  the  baaie  of  his  system,  that  tb 
human  body,  like  all  other  bodies, 
material  properties." ' 

"  Here  he  truths,"  but  "  dashed  and  brewed  with  liea 
or  doubtful  points.  Yet  they  pass  altogether  withoi; 
discrimination  or  selection.  There  is  a  simplicity  j 
many  of  the  propositions  amounting  to  a  sort  of  bonJumi 
There  ia  an  over-mensure  of  candour  and  plainness.  *J 
man  who  gravely  informs  yon,  as  an  important  philt 
sophical  discovery,  that  "the  fendi'ils  of  vines  curl  rouD 
poles,"  and  that "  the  human  tody  is  endowed  with  materii 
properties,"  may  escape  without  the  imputation  of  int 
ing  to  delude  the  unwary.  But  these  kind  of  innocent 
tences  are  like  shoeing-horns  to  draw  on  the  hardei 
consequences.  By  the  serious  ofTor  of  this  meat  for  babe 
yon  are  prepared  to  swallow  a  horse-drench  of  paiboilfl 
paradoses.  You  are  thrown  off  your  guard  into  a  state  i 
good-natured  surprise,  by  tho  ntter  want  of  all  meaninj 
and  our  craniologist  catches  his  wondering  disciples  in 
trap  of  truisms.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  &oni  tb 
part  of  the  work,  where  the  writer  is  occupied  in  getti:] 
np  the  plot,  and  lulling  asleep  any  suspicion  or  feeling  i 
petulance  in  the  mind  of  the  public.  Just  after. 
Bays — 

"In  former  times  there  were  philosophers  who  thougl 
that  the  soul  forms  its  own  body ;  but  if  this  be 
an  ill-formed  body  never  could  be  endowed  wit] 
soul.  All  tho  natural  influence  of  generation,  natritio 
elimftte,  education,  &c,  would  therefore  be  inexpUcabI 
•  Page  56. 
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Saee,  it  is  mnch.  more  reaeonablo  to  tYimk  that  tbo  eoul, 
in  thie  life,  is  only  ooniiiied  in  the  body,  and  makes  ose  of 

ils  resjiectiTo  instrumenta,  which  entirely  depend  on  the 
iavs  of  the  organization.  In  blindness,  the  soul  is  not 
mutilited,  bat  it  cannot  perceive  light  nithout  eyes,  &c." 
m&  other  mailers  of  like  pilk  and  moment.  Tho  author's 
rfjJs  is  interlarded  with  too  many  htnees  and  Ihereforeg  ; 
nather  do  his  inferences  hang  well  together.  Thoj  are 
ill-«emeDted.  Ho  announces  instead  of  domonstrating ; 
tuil  jumps  at  a  coQclusion  in  a  heavy,  awkwai'd  way.  Ho 
coietantly  assumes  tho  point  in  dispute,  or  makes  a 
ffiuolty  on  one  side  of  a  question  a  decisive  proof  of  tho 
oppodtfl  view  of  it.  "What  credit  can  be  attached  to  him 
in  matters  of  fact  or  theory  wheia  he  must  have  it  almost 
nil  Ilia  own  way,  when  he  proaumea  bo  much  on  tho 
odiibiti^  of  his  readers  in  common  argument '?  "  If  theee 
tlusgs  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  bo  done  in 
ledry?" — Once  more  : 

"No  one  will  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  five  senses  are 
lie  prodnction  of  our  will ;  their  laws  are  detcnnined  by 
Bstare,     There/ore  as  soon  as  on  oniranl  moots  with  tho 
i  destined  for  it,  its  smell  and  taste  declare  in  favour 
of  it.    Thm  it  is  not  astonishing  that  a  kid,  taken  from 
nteroB  of  its  mother,  preferred  broom-tops  to  other 
Kgotables  which  were  presented  to  it.     And  Rieherand  is 
TOoag  in  saying — ■'  If  such  a  fact  hove  any  reality,  wo 
diould  bo  forced  to  admit  that  an  aniniftl  may  possess  a 
fotBknowledgo  of  what  is  proper  for  it ;  and  that,  inde- 
pendently of  any  impressions  which  may  be  afterwards 
received  by  tbo  senses,  it  ia  capable,  from  tho  momeDt  of 
I   birth,  of  choosing,  that  ia,  of  comparing  and  judging  of 
I  irhflt  is  presented  to  it.'     Tho  hog  likewise  eats  the  Srcom 
I  the  first  time  he  finds  it.     Animals  however  havo,  on  that 
[  icconnt,  no  need  of  any  previous  eiorcisc,  of  any  innate 
idea,   of    any   comparison   or  reflection.     Tbo    relations 
hetweoa  the  external  world  and  tbo  fivo  senses  oio  doter- 


minod  by  creatioa.  We  cannot  see  as  red  that  which  ia 
yellow,  nor  rw  grent  that  which  is  little.  How  should 
animuls  have  any  idea  of  what  they  have  aot  felt  ?"  ' 

This  is  what  might  be  tcnuod  the  mclusive  style 
argument.  It  is  impossible  to  distingaish  the  premiseB 
&om  the  conclusion.  We  have  facta  for  arguments,  and 
argumeuts  for  facts.  He  plays  off  a  phantasmagoria  of 
illustrations  as  proofe,  like  Sir  Epicure  Mammc 
Alchemist.  It  is  like  being  in  a  roundabout  at  a  fair,  ot 
skating,  or  flying.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  even  i 
terms  of  the  question,  so  completely  are  they  overlaid  a 
involved  one  in  the  other,  and  that,  as  it  shoidd  see 
purposely,  or  from  a  habit  of  confounding  the  plaincBt 
things.  To  proceed,  however,  to  something  more  mftterial. 
In  treating  of  innate  faculties.  Dr.  Spurzheim  runs  th 
following  career,  which  will  throw  considerable  light  a 
the  vagueness  and  contradietoriness  of  his  gene 
of  reasoning. 

"  Now  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  all  the  instinctrra 
aptitudes  and  inclinations  of  animals  are  innate.  Is  it  n 
evident  that  the  faculties  by  which  the  spider  makes  i 
web,  the  honey-bee  its  cell,  the  beaver  its  hnt,  the  bird  it 
neat,  &a.  aro  inherent  in  the  nature  of  these  anitnali 
When  the  young  duck  or  tortoise  runs  towards  tho  wat 
as  soon  as  hatched,  when  the  bird  brushes  the  worm  wil 
its  bill,  when  the  monfcey,  before  he  eats  the  may-ba 
bites  off  its  head;  &c. — all  these  and  similar  dispositions  a 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  animals ;  but  they  a; 
not  at  aH  acquired." 

If  by  acquirad,  ho  meant  that  these  last  acts  do  n 
arise  out  of  certain  impressions  mnde  on  tho  senses  1 
different  objects,  (such  as  the  agreeable  'or  disagreeabl 
smoll  of  food,  &c.)  this  is  by  no  means  either  clear  ( 
acknowledged  on  all  hands. 

"According  to  the  same  law,"  ho  adds,  rWhat  law  1 
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*^  the  liamster  gathers  com  and  grain,  the  dog  hides  his 
saperflnons  food" — [This  at  any  rate  seems  a  rational 
act] — "the  fjGilcon  kills  the  hare  hy  driving  his  beak  into 
its  neck,"  &c, 

*^  In  the  same  way,  all  instinctive  manifestations  of 
man  must  be  innate.  The  new-bom  child  sucks  the 
fingers  and  seeks  the  breast,  as  the  puppy  and  calf  seek 
the  dug." 

The  circmnstance  here  indiscreetly  mentioned  of  the 
child  sucking  the  fingers  as  well  as  the  nipple,  certainly 
does  away  the  idea  of  final  camea.  It  shows  that  the 
child,  from  a  particular  state  of  irritation  of  its  mouth, 
Austens  on  any  object  calculated  to  allay  that  irritation, 
whether  conducive  to  its  sustenance  or  not.  It  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  get  children  to  take  the  breast.  Dr.  S. 
takes  up  a  common  prejudice,  without  any  qualification 
or  inquiry,  while  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  lays  it  down 
withont  ceremony  when  it  no  longer  serves  the  turn.    He 


*^I  have  mentioned  above,  that  voluntary  motion  and  the 
five  external  senses,  common  to  man  and  animals,  are  innate. 
Moreover,  if  man  and  animals  feel  certain  propensities 
and  sentiments  with   clear  and  distinct  consciousness,  we 
must  consider  these  faculties  as  innate." — [The  clear  and 
iutinct  consdotJLsness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.] — 
"Thus,  if  in  animals  we  find  examples  of  mutual  inclina- 
tion between  the  sexes,  of  maternal  care  for  the  young,  of 
tttechment,  of  mutual  assistance,  of  sociableness,  of  union 
for  Hfe,  of  peaceableness,  of  desire  to  fight,  of  propensity 
to  destroy,   of  circumspection,   of   slyness,  of   love    of 
litierj,  of  obstinacy,  &c.,  all  these  faculties  must  be 
considered    as    innate." — [A    finer    assumption    of   the 
fiestion  than  this,  or  a   more  complete  jumble  of  in- 
'tfaicts  and  acquired  propensities    together,  never   wajs 
Bade.     The  author  has  here  got  hold  of  a  figure  called 
^^eroadmeni,  and   advances   accordingly  I  ]  —  *'  Let   all 
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these  faculties  be  ennobled  in  man:  let  animal  instinot 
of  propagation  be  ebanged  into  moral  love ;  the  inclination 
of  anim&ls  for  their  yonng  into  the  virtue  of  maternal 
care  for  children;  aaimul  attachment  into  &iend&hip; 
animal  sosceptibility  of  flattery  into  lovo  of  glory  and 
ambition ;  the  ni^^htingoJe's  melody  into  harmony ;  the 
Hrd'fl  nest  and  tbo  beaver's  hnt  into  palaces  and  templeE^ 
&c. :  these  faculties  arc  still  of  the  same  nature,  and  all 
theso  phenomena  are  produced  by  faculties  c 
man  and  animals.  They  are  only  ennobled  in  man  by 
the  influence  of  superior  qualities,  which  give  another 
directio 

This  last  passage  appears  to  destroy  Ma^whole  axgn- 
ment.  For  the  Doctor  contends  that  every  particular 
piopensity  or  modification  of  the  mind  must  be  iniAt^ 
and  have  its  separate  organ;  but  if  there  are  "facnltieEl 
common  to  man  and  animals,"  which  are  ennobled  t 
ilebnaed  by  their  connection  with  other  facnltiea,  then  n 
must  admit  a  general  principle  of  thought  and  i 
varying  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  organia 
system  becomes  nearly  an  impertineneo. 

The  following  short  section,  entitled   Innatbbesb   ( 
THE  Human  Factjlties,  will  servo  to  place  in  a  tolerably 
striking  point  of  view  the  turn   of  this  writer  to  an  i 
meaning,  quackiik  sort  of  commonplace  reasoning. 

"  Finally,  man  is  endowed  with  faculties  which   i 
psonliar  to  him.     Now  it  is  to  bo  investigated,  whether 
the  faculties  which   distinguish  man   from  animals,  i 
which  constitute   his  human   character,  are  innate. 
iLinst  he  answered,  that  all  the  facultici 
by  creation,  and  that  human  nature  is  as  determinate  b 
that  of  every  other  being.     Thus,  thongh  we  see  that  tok 
compares  his  sensations  and  ideas,  inquires  into  the  cause 
of  phenomena,  draws  consequences  and  discovers  laws  ani 
gouoral  principles ;  that  he  measures  distances  and  timea, 
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^and  crosses  the  sea  from  one  end  to  another;  that  he 
acknowledges  culpability  and  worthiness ;  that  he  bears  a 
monitor  in  his  own  breast,  and  raises  his  mind  to  the  idea 
and  adoration  of  God : — yet  all  these  faculties  result 
neither  from  accidental  influence  from  without,  nor  from 
iiis  own  will.  How  indeed  could  the  Creator  abandon 
man  in  the  greatest  and  most  important  occupations,  and 
^ve  him  up  to  chance?     No  1"  ^ 

No,  indeed ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  chance 
and  a  number  of  bumps  on  the  head.  One  would  think 
that  all  this,  being  common  to  the  same  being,  proceeded 
from  a  general  faculty  manifesting  itself  in  different 
ways,  and  not  from  a  parcel  of  petty  faculties  huddled 
together  nobody  knows  how,  and  acting  without  concert 
or  coherence,  Does  man  cross  the  seas,  measure  the 
•heayens,  construct  telescopes,  &c.,  from  a  general  capacity 
•cf  inrention  in  the  mind,  or  does  the  navigator  lie  ;perdu, 
shut  up  like  a  Jack-in-a-box  in  one  corner  of  the  brain, 
ihe  mechanic  in  another,  the  astronomer  in  another,  and 
4B0  forth  ?  That  is  the  simple  question.  Dr.  Spurzheim 
adds  shortly  after — 

"  We  everywhere  find  the  same  species ;  whether  man 
.-stain  las  skin,  or  powder  his  hair ;  whether  he  dance  to  the 
amnd  of  a  drum  or  to  the  music  of  a  concert ;  whether  he 
adore  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  God  of  Christians. 
The  special  faculties  are  everywhere  the  same."  * 

He  ought  to  have  said  the  genei'ol  faculties  are  the 
4niiie,  not  the  special.  But  if  there  is  not  a  specific 
fiumlty  and  organ  for  every  act  of  the  mind  and  object  in 
nature,  then  Dr.  Spurzheim  must  admit  the  existence  of  a 
general  fiEu;ulty  modified  by  circumstances,  and  we  must 
be  slow  in  accounting  for  different  phenomena  from 
lirfcicnlar  independent  organs,  without  the  most  obvious 
proofis  or  urgent  necessity.  His  organs  are  too  few  or 
ioomany. 

»  Page  83.  2  Page  85. 
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"  Malebranche,"  says  our  author,  "  deduces  the  differs 
maimer  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  men  and  women  &o 
the  different  delicacy  of  the  cerebral  fibres.  Accordii 
to  our  doctrine,  certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  ma 
developed  in  men,  others  in  women ;  and  in  that  way : 
the  difference  of  the  manifestations  of  their  fiEu;alti< 
perfectly  explicable."  ^ 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  Malebranche's  solution  to  ib 
more  modern  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  strength  Qi 
weakness,  the  pliancy  or  firmness  of  the  characters  ol 
men  or  women  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  something  is 
the  general  texture  of  their  minds,  just  as  their  corporeaJ 
strength  or  weakness,  activity  or  grace  is  to  be  accounted 
for  from  something  in  the  general  texture  of  their  bodifiSi 
and  not  from  the  arbitrary  preponderance  of  this  or  liW 
particular  limb  or  muscle.  I  think  the  analogy  is  coa* 
elusive  against  our  author.  If  there  is  no  difference  ol 
quality  ;  i.  e.,  of  delicacy,  firmness,  &c.  in  the  parts  of  flw 
brain  "  more  developed  in  men,"  the  difference  of  giwBrft^ 
alone  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  character. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  such  a  difference 
of  quality  in  the  cerebral  fibres,  or  of  hardness  and 
softness,  flexibility  or  sluggishness  in  the  whole  brain,  wc 
shall  have  no  occasion  for  particular  bumps  or  organs  oi 
the  brain  to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  minds  oi 
men  and  women  generally.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzhein 
seem  desirous  to  set  aside  all  differences  of  texture 
irritability,  tenacity,  &c.  in  the  composition  of  the  brain 
as  if  these  were  occult  qualities,  and  to  reduce  everythini 
to  positive  and  ostensible  quantity ;  not  considering  the 
quantity  alone  accounts  for  no  difference  of  character  c 
operation.  The  increasing  the  size  of  the  organ  of  musi* 
for  instance,  will  not  qualify  that  organ  to  perform  tl 
functions  of  the  organ  of  colour :  there  must  be  a  natur 
aptitude   in  hind,  before  we  talk   about  the    degree  • 

1  Page  105. 
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tS  the  faculty  reeiiltiiig  from  tbc  peculiar  con- 
lomtstion  of  a  given  part.  The  piling  up  larger  parcela 
of  lliBBame  matorialB  of  the  hrain  will  not  madagp  ,a  new 
fecnlty:  we  must  include  the  natarp -6i  the  different 
luateridB,  and  it  is  not  too  mnch  ta  assnme  that  nhenevor 
tlie  Acuity  is  availnble  to  a  number  of  purposes,  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  thinking  liubstauce  cannot 
be  merely  local  or  organic.  For  instance,  say  that  the 
f^an  of  Memory  is  distinguished  by  greater  tenaciousneea 
if  particles,  or  by  someth  ig  correspondent  to  this;  that 
in  like  manner,  the  Organ  of  Fancy  is  distingniehed  by 
greater  irritability  of  st  uctiire;  is  it  not  better  to 
suppose  Hiat  the  first  eha  acter  perradeB  the  bmin  of  a 
mm  Tenaartahle  for  strong  memory,  and  the  last  that  of 
ftnotherparson  escelling  in  fancy,  generally  and  primarily, 
lasiead  of  supposing  that  the  whole  retentiveness  of  the 
bnin  is  in  the  fiii^t  instance  lodged  in  one  particular 
Mffipurtraent  of  it,  and  the  whole  volatility  or  liveliness, 
m  the  second  instance,  imprisoned  in  another  hole  or 
(oraet,  with  quite  as  little  reason  ?  Il  may  bo  said,  that 
tile  organ  in  question  is  not  an  organ  of  memory  in 
SMarRl,  but  of  the  memory  of  some  particular  thing. 
"<ea  this  will  require  that  there  should  bo  an  organ  of 
Biemory  of  every  other  particular  thing;  an  organ  of 
Oivention,  and  an  organ  of  judgment  of  the  same ;  which 
« loo  much  to  believe,  and  besides  can  bo  of  no  use  :  for 
inileBS  in  addition  to  these  separate  organs,  over  which  is 
i'ritteu^"No  connection  with  the  next  door" — we  have 
some  general  organ  or  faculty,  receiving  information, 
CumpariDg  ideas,  and  arranging  our  volitions,  there  can 
iw  no  one  homogeneous  act  or  exercise  of  the  under- 
Btandiug,  no  one  art  attained,  or  study  engaged  in. 
Ticre  will  either  lie  a  number  of  detached  objects  and 
iieosstions  without  a  mind  to  superintend  them,  or  clso  a 
number  of  minds  for  every  distinct  object,  without  any 
common  link  of  intelligence  among  themselves.     In  the 
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drst  case,  eacli  organ  would  bo  that  of  a  mere  bnito 
infitinct,  that  coiild  never  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  any 
one  art  or  soienee,  aa  painting  or  muaio ;  in  tho  eecond 
case,  no  wt  or  science  (such  as  poetry)  ever  could  exist 
that  implied  a  compariBon  between  any  tivo  ideas  or  the 
improBsions  of  different  organs,  as  of  sight  and  sonnd. 

Dr.  Sporzheim  observes,'  "The  child  advances  to  boy- 
hood, adoleacenco,  and  manhood.  Then  all  these  facnlties 
manifest  the  greatest  energy.  By  degrees  they  begin 
to  decrease  ;  and  in  the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  the 
sensations  are  blunted,  the  sentiments  weak,  and  the 
inteUectnal  faculties  almost  or  entirely  suppressed.  Hence, 
as  the  manifestatiouB  of  tho  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
understanding  are  proportionato  to  the  organization,  it  is 
evident  that  tliey  depend  on  it." 

I  do  not  see  the  exact  inference  meant  to  be  drawn 
here.  All  tho  conditions  above  enumoratod  affect  the 
whole  brain  generally.  There  is  not  an  organ  of  youth, 
of  manhood,  of  decrepitude,  &c. 

"  A  brain  too  small,  however,  is  always  accompanied 
■with  imbecility.  WilHs  described  the  brain  of  one'  who 
was  an  idiot  from  birth.  It  was  not  more  than  half  die 
size  of  an  ordinary  brain."  ' 

At  this  rate,  if  there  are  idiots  by  birth,  there  most 
be  also  such  a  thing  as  general  capacity. 

"I  have  seen  two  twin-boys  so  like  each  other,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them.  Their  incli- 
nations and  talents  presented  also  a  striking  and  astonish- 
ing similituclc.  Two  others,  twin-sisters,  are  very  dif- 
ferent :  in  the  one  the  muscular  system  is  the  most 
developed,  in  the  other  tho  nervous.  The  former  is  of 
little  understanding,  whereas  the  second  is  endowed  witti 
strong  inteUeotunl  faculties."" 

This  is  coming  to  Malobranche's  way  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion,    In  the  same  page  wo  find  the  following  n 
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^'  Gknbias  relates,  that  a  girl,  whose  father  had  killed 
men  in  order  to  eat  them,  and  who  was  separated  from 
ber  father  in  her  infancy  and  carefully  educated,  com- 
mitted the  same  crime.  Gaubius  drew  from  this  fact  the 
consequence,  that  the  faculties  are  propagated  with  the 
organization." — Good  Gaubius  Gobbo!  Without  believ- 
ing his  &ct,  we  need  not  dispute  his  consequence. 

^  Malebranche  explains  the  difference  of  the  faculties 
of  both  sexes,  the  various  kifids  and  particular  tastes  of 
different  nations  and  individuals,  by  the  firmness  and 
softness,  dryness  and  moisture  of  the  cerebral  fibres ;  and 
lie  remarks  that  our  time  cannot  be  better  employed  than 
in  investigating  the  material  causes  of  human  phenomena. 
The  Cartesians,  by  their  doctrine  of  the  tracks  which 
they  admit  in  the  brain,  acknowledge  the  influence  of  the 
brain  on  the  intellectual  faculties."  ^ 

Dr.  Sporzheim  altogether  explodes  the  doctrine  of  a 
difference  in  constitutional  temperaments,  the  sanguine, 
the  phlegmatic,  and  so  on ;  because  this  difference,  being 
general,  is  not  consistent  with  his  special  organs.  He 
also  denies  unequivocally  the  doctrine  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  which  Des  Cartes's  "  tracks  in  the  brain "  were 
meant  to  explain.  One  would  think  this  alone  decisive 
against  his  book.  Indeed,  the  capacity  of  association, 
possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  seems  to  be  the 
great  discriminating  feature  between  man  and  man.  But 
what  organ  of  association  there  can  be  between  different 
hcai  organs  it  is  dif&cult  to  conjecture ;  and  Dr.  Spurzheim 
was  right  in  boldly  denying  a  truth  which  he  could  not 
reconcile  with  his  mechsLuical  and  incongruous. theory. 

^  There  are  persons  who  maintain  that  in  the  highest 
d^ree  of  magnetic  influence,  the  manifestations  of  the 
8onl  are  independent  of  the  organization."  ^ 

What  I  havo  we  animal  magnetism  in  the  dance,  too  ? 
Would   our  great    physiologist  awe  us  into  belief  by 
»  Page  118.  2  Page  122. 
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bringing  into  the  field  quackery  greater  thau  hie  own  ? 
Theu  it  is  time  to  be  on  our  guard. 

"We  find  sanguine  and  biliona  individuals, "who  arc 
intellectool  or  stupid,  meek  or  impotuouH ;  we  may 
observe  phlegmaties  of  a  bold,  quarrelsome,  and  imperious 
chontcter.  In  eliort,  tlie  doutrinc  of  the  tcmpeiamentB, 
as  applied  to  tbe  indication  of  determinate  faculties,  is  not 
more  sure  or  better  founded,  than  divination  by  the  hands, 
feet,  skin,  kab',  ears,  and  similar  physiognomical  signs." ' 

That  is,  red-hairi>d  people,  for  instance,  have  not  a 
certain  general  character.  After  that,  I  will  not  believe 
a  word  the  learned  author  says  upon  his  bare  authority. 

Dr.  Spwzheim  with  great  formality  devotes  a  number 
of  sections  to  prove  that  the  Beveral  senses  alone,  without 
any  other  faculty  or  principle  of  thought  and  feeling, 
do  not  account  for  tho  moral  and  intellectual  faculties. 
"  There  needs  no  ghost  to  toll  us  that."  In  bis  mode  of 
entering  upon  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  Doctor  eoems 
to  have  been  aware  of  tho  old  maxim- — Dieida  et  impera — 
Distinguish  and  confound  I 

"  We  have  still  to  eiaminc  wliotbcr  sight  produces  any 
moral  sentiment  or  intellectual  faculty.  It  is  a  coimnon 
opinion  that  the  art  of  painting  is  tho  result  of  sight ;  and 
it  is  true  that  eyes  are  necessary  to  perceive  colours,  as 
the  ears  are  to  perceive  sounds  and  tones  ;  but  the  ait  of 
paintir^  does  not  consist  in  the  perception  of  colours,  any 
more  than  music  in  the  perception  of  sounds.  Sight, 
therefore,  and  the  faculty  of  painting  are  not  at  all  in 
proportion.  The  sight  of  many  animals  is  more  perfect 
than  that  of  man,  but  thoy  do  not  kfaow  what  painting  is ; 
and  in  mankind  the  talent  of  painting  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  acutoness  of  sight.  Great  painters  never  attribute 
their  talent  to  thoir  oyes.  They  say,  it  is  not  the  eye, 
but  the  understanding,  which  perceives  the  harmony  of 
colours." ' 
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Tliis  is  well  put,  and  quite  true  ;  that  is,  it  is  the  mind 

^one  that  perceives  the  relation  and  connection  between 

^  onr  sensations.     Thus   the   impression   of  the   line 

bounding  one  side  of  the  face  does  not  perceive  or  compare 

itself  with  the  impression  of  the  line  forming  the  other 

side  of  the  face,  but  it  is  the  mind  or  understanding  (by 

Tnm&  indeed  of  the  eye)  that  perceives  and  compares  the 

two  impressions  together.     But  neither  will  an  organ  of 

painiing  answer  this  purpose,  unless  this  separate  organ 

indndes  a  separate  mind,  with  a  complete  workshop  and 

set  of  of&ces  to  execute  all  the  departments  of  judgment, 

taste,  invention,  &c.,  i.e.,  to  compare,  analyse,  and  combine 

its  own   particular  sensations.      But  neither   will  this 

answer  the  end.     For  either  all  these  must  be  included 

under  one,  and  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  proportions 

wherever  the  organ  exists,  whiqh  is  not  the  fact ;  or  if 

they  are  distinct  and  independent  of  one  another,  then 

they  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  one  organ.     Dr.  Spurz- 

heim  has,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  provided  for 

this  objection,  and  divided  the  Organ  of  Sight  into  five  or 

six  subdivisions ;  such  as  the  Organ  of  Form,  the  Organ 

of  Colour,  the  Organ  of  Weight,  the  Organ  of  Space,  and 

God  knows  how  many  more.     This  is  evading  and  at  the 

same  time  increasing  the  difficulty.      Thus:    The  best 

draughtsmen  are  not  observed  to  be  always  the  best 

colourists,  Eaphael  and  Titian  for  example.     There  must 

therefore  be  a  new  division  of  the  Organ  of  Sight  into 

(at  least)  the  two  divisions  of  Form  and  Colour.     Now 

it  is  not   to   be  supposed  -  that  these   organs   are    thus 

separated  merely  for  separation's  sake,  but  that  there  is 

something  in  the  quality  or  texture  of  the   substance 

of  the  brain  in  e4ch  organ,  peculiarly  fitted  for  each 

different  sort  of  impression,  and  by  an  excess  of  quantity 

producing  an  excess  of  faculty.      The  size  alone  of  the 

organ  cannot  account  for  the  difference  of  the  faculty, 

without  this  other  condition  of  quality  annexed.     Suppose 
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tlie  diBtingnifiliiiig  quality  of  the  organ  of  form  to  be  a 
certain  tenacioiiBnesB ;  that  of  the  organ  of  colour  to  be  a 
certain  liquid  softncas  in  tho  finer  pftiticles  of  the  brain. 
Now  a  greater  quantity  of  the  meduUflry  enhfitanoe  of  & 
given  textnro  and  degree  of  softness  will  produce  the 
organ  of  colour  :  but  then  will  not  a  greater  degree  of  this 
peonliar  softness  or  texture  (whatever  it  is)  with  the  same 
quantity  of  subsfflnee,  produce  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
faculty  equally  ?  That  is,  we  make  the  flQeness  or  quality 
of  the  netves,  brain,  mind,  atono  for  the  want  of  quantity, 
or  get  the  faculty  imiveraolly  without  the  organ  :  q.  b.  d. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  does  not  malce  an  oi^an  of  melody  and  an 
organ  of  harmony ;  yet  he  ought,  if  every  distinct  opera- 
tion of  tho  mind  or  senses  requires  a  distinct  local  organ, 
and  if  hie  whole  system  is  not  merely  arbitrary.  Farther, 
one  part  of  painting  ia  expresgion,  namely,  the  power  of 
connecting  certain  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  with 
certain  lines  and  movements  of  face ;  that  is,  there  ought 
to  be  an  organ  of  expression,  or  aa  organ,  in  the  first  place, 
of  pleasure  and  pain— which  Dr.  Spurzheim  denies, — these 
being  general  and  not  specific  mItnifestatioDS  of  tho  mind; 
and  in  the  second  place,  an  organ  for  associating  the  im- 
preasioBs  of  one  organ  with  those  of  all  the  rest — ol 
which  tho  Doctor  also  denies  tho  existence  or  even  possi- 
bility. His  is  quite  a  new  constitution  of  the  human 
mind. 

"  Finally,  every  one  feels  that  he  thinks  by  meuifl 
the  brain." ' 

When  it  was  urged  before,  that  every  one  thinka  that 
he  feels  by  means  of  the  heart,  Dr.  Spurzheim  scouted 
this  sort  of  proof  as  vulgar  and  ridiculous,  it  being  then 
against  himself. 

"  Tiedcraan  relates  the  example  of  one  Moser,  who  vraa- 
insane  on  one  side  of  his  bend,  and  who  observed  his  mad' 
ness  with  the  other  side.     Gall  attended  a  minister  who 
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had  a  similar  disease  for  three  years.  He  heard  constantly 
on  his  left  reproaches  and  injuries ;  he  turned  his  head  on 
this  side, and  looked  at  the  persons." — [What  persons?] — 
"  With  his  right  side  he  commonly  judged  the  madness  of 
his  left  side ;  but  sometimes  in  a  fit  of  fever  he  could  not 
rectify  Ms  peculiar  state.  Long  after  being  cured,  if  he 
happened  to  be  angry,  or  if  he  had  drunk  more  than  he 
19318  accustomed  to  do,  he  observed  in  his  left  side  a 
tendency  to  his  former  alienation."  ^ 

This  is  an  amusing  book  after  alL  One  might  collect 
from  it  materials  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Wonderful 
Magazine.  How  familiarly  the  writer  insinuates  the  most 
incredible  stories,  and  takes  for  granted  the  minutest 
ciicmnstances  I  This  style,  though  it  may  incline  the 
credulous  to  gape  and  swallow  eyerything,  must  make  the 
jndidons  grieye,  and  the  wary  doubt. 

"  It  is  however  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  observa- 
tions of  this  kind  can  only  be  made  upon  beings  of  the 
same  species,  and  it  is  useless  to  compare  the  same  faculty 
with  the  respective  organ  in  different  species  of  animals. 
The  irritability  is  very  different  in  different  hinds  of 
ammdlsJ"  ' 
And  why  not  in  the  same  kind  ? 

*'  The  state  of  disease  proves  also  the  plurality  of  the 
organs.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  combine  partial 
insanities  with  the  unity  of  the  brain  ?  A  chemist  was  a 
madman  in  everything  but  chemistry.  An  embroiderer  in 
her  fits,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  absurdities,  calcu- 
lated perfectly  how  much  stuff  was  necessary  to  such  or 
sach  a  piece  of  work.'* ' 

Does  our  author '  mean  that  there  is  an  organ  of 
diemistry,  and  an  organ  for  embroidery  ?  King  Ferdinand 
would  be  a  good  subject  to  ascertain  this  last  observation 
Tipon.  If  I  could  catch  him,  I  should  be  disposed  to  try.. 
I  would  not  let  him  go,  like  the  Cortes. 

1  Page  171.  '  Page  205.  ^  p^ge  219. 
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"  Tho  eiternnl  apparatus  of  the  nervee  of  the  five  senses 
are  suid  to  be  different,  because  they  receive  JifFerent 
impressiona  :  faut  how  is  it  possible  that  differeBt  improB* 
siona  should  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  by  tho  same 
nerves  ?  How  can  the  impressions  of  light  bo  propagated 
by  the  auditory  nerve?"  ' 

Wo  only  know  that  they  are  not.     But  how,  wo  might 
ask,  can  the  different  impressiona  of  eight— as  red,  yolloi 
blue — be  transmitted  by  the  same  nerve  ? 

"  Plattner  made  the  following  objeclion  : — '  A  rauBlciao. 
plays  with  his  fingera  on  all  inatmmeata ;  why  should  not 
the  soul  manifest  all  its  operations  by  means  of  one  and 
the  same  organ  ?'  This  observation  ia  rather  for  than 
against  the  plurality  of  the  organs.  First,  there  are  ten 
fingers  which  play ;  moreover,  the  instruments  present 
different  chorda  or  boles.  Wo  admit  only  one  organ  for 
music;  and  oil  kinds  of  music  are  produced  by  this  organ. 
Hence,  tiis  aesertioa  of  Plattner  doeg  uot  invalidate  our 
theory." ' 

But  it  does  though,  unless  you  could  show  thai  ft 
:an  play  only  as  many  tunes  as  he  has  fingeri^ 
ime  kind  of  insttunient.  Dr.  Spurzheim  contenda 
e  that  one  organ  can  perform  only  one  function, 
and  brings  as  a  proof  of  the  plurality  of  tho  organs  the 
alternate  action  and  rest  of  the  body  and  mind.  But  if 
the  same  organ  cannot  undergo  a  different  state,  how  can 
it  rest  ?  There  must  then  be  an  organ  of  action  and  s 
organ  of  rest,  an  organ  to  do  something  and  an  organ  ( 
do  nothing  1     Very  fine  and  clear  all  this. 

The  folloiving  passages  seem  to  bear  closest  upon  the 
general  quoation,  and  I  shall  apply  myself  to  answer  tl 
as  well  as  I  can. 

"  Tho  intellectual  faculties  have  been  placed  in 

brain ;    hut  it  was  impossible  to  point   out   any    oi^ati, 

becauBQ  organs  have  been  sought  for  facultiea  which  hare 
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no  org^Hy  namely,  for  common  and  general  faculties  .... 
General  or  common  phenomena  never  have  any  particular 
organ.    Secretion,  for  instance,  is  a  common  name,  and 
secretion  in  general  has  no  particular  organ ;  but  the  par- 
ticular secretions,  as  of  saliva,  bile,  tears,  &c.  are  attached 
to  particular  organs.    Sensation  is  an  expression  which 
indicates  the  common  function  of  the  five  external  senses ; 
therefore  this  common  faculty  has  no  particular  organ, 
but  every  determinate  sensation — as  of  sight,  hearing, 
smelling,  taste,  or  feeling — is  attached  to  some  particular 
organ."* 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Dr.  Spurzheim  himself  assigns 
particular  organs  for  common  and  general  faculties — such 
as  self-love,  veneration,  hope,  covetousness,  language,  com- 
parison, causality,  wit,  imitation,  &c.  He  also  talks  of 
the  oigans  of  abstraction,  individuality,  invention,  &c.  It 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  these  mean  more  than  one 
thing,  and  refer  to  more  theua.  to  one  class  of  sensations. 
In  fiwjt,  the  author  all  through  his  volume  regularly  con- 
loonds  general  principles  with  particular  acts  and  mechanic 
exercises  of  the  mind.  Secondly,  he  either  does  not  or 
will  not  apprehend  the  precise  meaning  of  the  terms  com- 
wm  or  general  faculties,  as  applied  to  the  mind.  Sensation 
is  a  common  function  of  the  five  external  senses,  that  is,  it 
belongs  severally  to  the  exercise  of  the  five  external  senses : 
bat  understanding  is  a  common  faculty  of  the  mind — not 
because  it  belongs  to  any  number  of  ideas  in  succession, 
but  because  it  takes  cognisance  of  a  number  of  them 
logger.  Understanding  is  perceiving  the  relations 
between  objects  and  impressions,  which  the  senses  and 
particular  or  individual  orgSLUS  can  never  do.  It  is  this 
B^erintending  or  conscious  faculty  or  principle  which  is 
aware  both  of  the  colour,  form,  and  sound  of  an  object ; 
which  connects  its  present  appearance  with  its  past 
Urtory;  which  arranges  and  combines  the  multifarious 
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impresBionB  of  natare  into  one  whole ;  which  balances  the 
varimiB  motiTes  of  action,  nnd  renders  man  what  h 
rational  and  moral  agent :  but  for  this  iiaciilty  \re  find  no 
regular  phice  or  station  assigned  amongst  that  heap  of 
organic  tumuli,  which  could  prodnco  nothing  bnt  n  " 
and  confosion.  The  sent  of  this  fiftolty  is  one,  or 
prcsaionB  are  comninnicatcd  to  the  same  intelligent  mind, 
which  contemplates  and  reacts  upon  them  all  with  i 
or  leas  wisdom  nnd  comprehensive  power.  Thus  the  poet', 
is  not  a  being  made  np  of  a  string  of  organs— an  eye,  an 
oar,  a  heart,  a  tongue~bnt  is  one  and  the  same  intellectual 
cesonce,  looting  out  from  its  own  nature  on  all  the  different 
inprossions  it  recoivos,  and  to  a  certain  degree  monlding. 
litem  into  itself.  It  ia  J  who  remember  certain  objects,  who 
jndgo  of  them,  who  invent  from  them,  who  connect  cerbun, 
sounds  that  I  hear,  as  of  a  thrush  singing,  with  oertaim 
sights  that  1  see,  as  the  wood  whence  the  notes  i 
Tlioro  is  some  bond,  soiqg  conBciouB  eonnectton  bTought 
about  between  these  impressions  and  acts  of  the  mind ;  that 
is,  tbore  is  a  principle  of  joint  and  common  understanding 
in  the  mind,  quite  different  from  tho  ignorance  in  whiob 
tho  oar  is  left  of  what  passes  before  tho  eye,  &&,  and  whi<& 
overruling  and  primaiy  faculty  of  the  soul,  blending  with 
nil  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Dr.  Spurzheim  does  i 
onoo  try  to  explain,  bnt  iocs  all  he  can  to  OTertnm. 

"Understanding,"  he  continues,  "being  n 
which  designates    a   gonoral  faculty,  has  no   partic 
orgiiii,  but    every  determinate  species  of  understaadina 
is  nttaeliod  to  a  particular  organ,' 

If  HO,  bow  does  it  contrive  to  compare  notes  with  thi 
improBfliuns  of  other  particular  organs  ?  For  example 
bow  dooB  tho  organ  of  wit  combine  with  the  organ  of  fi 
or  of  individuality,  to  give  a  grotesque  description  trf  i 
poi'tioular  person,  without  some  common  nnd  intermedlBtl 
facility  to  which  these  several  impressions  are  consciond] 
I  rage  273. 
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referred?  WiU  any  one  tell  me  that  one  of  these 
detached  and  yery  particnlar  organs  perceives  the  stained 
coUm  of  an  old  cloak — [How  could  it  apprehend  anything 
of  the  age  of  the  cloak  ?] — that  another  has  a  glimpse  of 
its  antiquated  form  ;  that  a  third  supplies  a  tdtty  allusion 
or  apt  UhutrcUion  of  what  it  knows  nothing  about ;  and 
iliat  this  patchwork  process  is  clubbed  by  a  number  of 
oi^ganic  impressions  that  have  no  law  of  subordination, 
nor  any  common  principle  of  reference  between  them,  to 
make  a  lively  caricature  ? 

<<  Finally,  it  is  the  same  with  all  conunon  faculties  of 
the  understanding — of  which  philosophers  and  physio- 
logists ege&k — ^namely,  with  perception,  memory^  or  recoU 
Uctioi^  judgment,  and  imciginaiion.  These  expressions  are 
common,  and  the  respective  faculties  have  no  organs ;  but 
every  peculiar  perception — memory,  judgment,  and  imagi- 
nation— as  of  space,  form,  colour,  time,  and  number,  have 
tiieir  particular  organs.  If  the  common  faculties  of 
understanding  were  attached  to  particular  organs,  the 
person  who  possesses  the  organ  of  any  common  faculty 
ought  to  be  endowed  with  all  particular  kinds  of  faculties. 
If  there  were  an  organ  of  jterception,  of  memory,  of 
judgment,  or  of  imagination,  any  one  who  has  the  organ  of 
perception,  of  memory,  of  judgment,  or  of  imagination,  ought 
to  possess  all  kinds  of  perception,  of  memory,  of  judgment, 
or  of  imagination.    Now  this  is  against  all  experience."  ^ 

No  more  than  a  person  possessed  of  the  general  organ 
d  sight  must  be  acquainted  equally  with  all  objects  of 
a^t,  whether  they  have  ever  fallen  in  his  way,  or  whether 
lie  has  studied  them  or  not.  But  it  is  according  to  all 
experience,  that  some  persons  are  distinguished  more  by 
nwmory,  others  more  by  judgment,  others  more  by  ima- 
gination, generally  speaking.  That  is,  upon  whatever 
nbfect  they  exercise  their  attention,  they  show  the  same 
tarn  of  mind  or  predominating  faculty.     Some  people  do 
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everything  fi-om  impuisc.  It  is  tlioir  cLaracter  under  all 
improsBioQs  and  in  ell  studies  and  pursuits.  Is  there 
then  an  organ  of  irapulae  ?  An  organ  of  tune  is  intelligible, 
because  it  denotes  a  general  faculty  exercised  upon  a, 
particular  class  of  impressions,  viz.,  sounds.  But  what  is 
an  organ  of  wit  ?  It  means  nothing ;  for  it  denotes  a 
faculty  without  any  apocific  objects :  and  yet  an  organ 
means  a  faculty  limited  to  specific  objects.  Wit  is  the 
&culty  of  combining  suddenly  and  glancing  over  tha 
whole  range  of  art  and  nature ;  but  an  organ  is  shut  up  in  a 
partioTdar  cell  of  Bensation,  and  eocs  nothing  beyond  itself. 

"  One  Las  a  great  memory  of  one  kind,"  proceeds  our 
author,  "  and  a  very  little  memory  of  other  things." 

Yes,  partly  from  habit,  but  chiefly,  I  grant,  feom  original 
character ;  not  because  certain  things  stidko  upon  a  certain 
part  of  the  brain,  but  touch  a  certain  quality  or  disposition 
of  the  mind.  Tims,  some  remember  trifles,  others  things 
of  im]X)rtance.  Some  retain  forms,  others  feelings.  Borne  , 
have  a  memory  of  ivords,  others  of  things.  Some  re- 
member what  regards  their  own  interests,  others  what  is 
interesting  in  itself,  according  to  the  bias  and  scope  of 
their  sensibility.  All  those  results  depend  evidently  not 
on  a  particnlai'  local  impression,  but  on  a  variety  of 
general  causes  combined  in  one  common  eflect.  Again : 
"  A  poet  possesses  one  kind  of  imagination  in  n  high 
degree ;  but  has  he  therefore  every  kind  of  imagination, 
as  that  of  inventing  machines,  of  composing  music,  &o.  2"  ^ 

Or  it  may  be  retorted — Has  he  therefore  every  kind  of 
poetical  imagination '?  Hoes  the  some  person  write  epi- 
grams and  epics,  comedioa  and  tragedies  ?  Is  there  not 
light  and  serious  poetry  ?  Is  not  llr.  T.  Moore  just  as 
likely  to  become  Newton  as  to  become  Milton  ?  Or  as  the 
wren  the  eagle?  Yet  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  but  one  organ 
for  poetry,  as  he  says — "  We  allow  but  one  organ  for 
tune."     But  is  there  not  tune  in  poetry?     Has  not  the- 
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poet  aD  ear  as  well  as  the  musician  ?    How  then  does  the 
author  reconcile  these  common  or  analogous  qualities,  and 
the  complex  impressions  from  all  the  senses  implied  in 
poetry  (for  instance)  with  his  detached,  circumscribed, 
^warf organs?     His  system  is  merely  nominal,  and  a  very 
clmnsjr  specimen  of  nomenclature   into  the  bargain. — 
Poetry  relates  to  all  sorts  of  impressions,  from  all  sorts  of 
objects,  moral  and  physical.     Music  relates  to  one  sort  of 
impressions  only,  and  so  far  there  is  an  excuse  for  assign- 
ing it  to  a  particular  organ ;  but  it  also  implies  common 
and  general  faculties,  such  as  retention,  judgment,  inven- 
tion, &c.,  which  essentially  reside  in  the  understanding  or 
thinking  principle  at  large.     But  suppose  them  to  be 
txxq^  alid  cabined  up  in  the  particular  organ  : — do  they 
not  exist  in   different   degrees,   and  is  this    difference 
expressed  merely  by  the  size  of  the  organ  ? — It  cannot  be. 
The  circumstance  of  size  can  only  determine  that  such  a 
one  is  a  great  musician ;  not  what  sort  of  a  musician  he 
is.  Therefore  this  characteristic  difference  is  not  expressed 
by  quantity,  and  therefore  none  of  the  differences  them- 
selves, or  faculties  of  judgment,  invention,  refinement,  &c., 
which  form  the   great  musician,  can  be  expressed   by 
quantity ;  and  if  none  of  these  component  parts  of  musical 
genius  are  so  expressed,  why  then  "  it  follows,  as  the  night 
the  day,"  that  there  can  be  no  organ  of  music.     There 
may  be  an  organ  peculiarly  adapted  for  retaining  musical 
impressions,  but  this  (without  including  the  intellectual 
operations,  which  is  impossible)  would  only  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  peculiarly  fine  and  sensitive  ear. 

**  Natural  philosophers  were  wrong  in  looking  for  organs 
of  conmion  factdties." — \_Thaf8  true.] — **  A  speculative 
philosopher  may  be  satisfied  with  vague  and  common 
expressions,  which  do  not  denote  the  particular  and  deter- 
minate qualities  of  the  different  beings ;  but  these  general 
4ff  common  considerations  are  not  sufficient  for  a  naturalist 
who  endeavours  to  know  the  functions  and  faculties  of 
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every  organic  part  in  particular.  Throiigliout  all  natural 
histOTj,  the  eipreesionB  are  tLo  less  gignificaat  the  more 
gensral  or  common  they  are ;  and  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
any  being  requires  a  study  of  its  particularities,"  ' 

Take  away  the'  human  mind  and  its  common  fnnctioaa, 
(jpei-fttions,  and  principles,  and  Dr.  Spurzhoim's  craniology 
gives  a  very  satislnctory  and  categorical  Tiew  of  human 
nature.  In  material  science,  the  common  properties  may 
be  tho  least  significant ;  but  in  the  mind  of  man,  the 
common  principle  (whatever  it  be)  that  feels,  thinks,  and 
acts,  ifi  the  chief  thing, 

I  do  not  believe,  then,  in  tho  Doctor's  organs,  eithei' 
generally  or  particularly,  I  have  only  his  word  for  them ; 
and  reason  and  common  sense  are  against  them.  There 
may  be  an  exception  now  and  then,  but  there  is  every- 
where a  tfital  want  of  classification  and  analytic  power. 
Tho  author,  instead  of  giving  tho  rationale  of  any  one 
thing,  runs  on  with  endless  illustrations  and  assumptionB 
of  the  same  kind.  The  organs  are  sometimes  general  and 
sometimes  particulai' ;  sometimes  compound  and  sometimes 
simple.  You  know  not  what  to  make  of  them ;  they  turn 
over  like  tumbler-pigeons,  I  should  be  inclined  to  admit 
the  organ  of  amalivciiese  as  a  physical  reinforcement  of  a. 
mental  passion ;  but  hardly  that  oi  piiUopri^enitiveneaa — at 
least,  it  is  badly  explained  here.  I  will  give  an  instanoe 
or  two.  "  A  male  servant,"  Dr.  Spurzhoim  observes, 
"  seldom  takes  caro  of  children  so  well  ss  a  woman," 
Women,  then,  are  fond  of  children  generally ;  not  of  their 
own  merely.  Is  not  this  an  extension  of  the  organio 
principle  beyond  its  natural  and  positive  limits  ?  Agaii 
"  Little  gii'ls  aro  fond  of  dolls,"  &e.  Is  there  then  an 
express  organ  for  this ;  sinco  doUs  aro  not  literally 
children?  Oh  no!  it  is  only  a  modification  of  tho  organ 
of  jiliiloprogeniiivenege.  Well  then,  why  should  not  this 
organ  itself  or  particular  propensity  be  a  modification  a£ 
■  Page  275. 
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pbilanihiopy,  or  of  an  amiable  disposition,  good-nature, 
and  generosity  in  general  ?     There  seems  no  assignable 
reason  why  most,  if  not  all  of  these  special  organs  should 
be  considered  as  anything  more  than  so  many  manifesta- 
tions or  cases  of  genersd  dispositions,   capacities,  &c.) 
arising  £rom    general   irritability,   tenderness,  firmness, 
qnickness,   comprehension,  &c.   of  the  mind   or  brain; 
just  as  the  particular  yarieties  and  obliquities  of  organic 
lenities  and  affections  are  attributed  by  Spurzheim  and 
Gall  to*  a  common  law  or  principle  combined  with  others, 
or  with  peculiar  circumstances.    The  account  of  the  organ 
of  inkabiUveneas  is  a  master-piece  of  confusion.    It  is  an 
organ  seated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  impelling  you  to 
live  in  high  places,  and  then  again  in  low  places ;  on  land 
and  water ;  to  be  here  and  there  and  everywhere ;  which 
is  the  same  and  different,  and  is  in  short  an  organ,  not  for 
any  particular  thing,  but  for  all  sorts  of  contradictions. 
First,  it  is  the  same  as  the  organ  of  pride,  and  accounts 
for  tilie  chamois  climbing  rocks,  and  the  eagle  the  sky ;  for 
childjftn  mounting  on  chairs,  and  kings  on  thrones,  &c 
Bnt  then  some  animals  prefer  low  marshy  grounds,  and 
some  birds  build  in  the  hollows,  and  not  on  the  tops 
of  trees.     Then  it  looks  like  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence to  people  different  regions  of  the  earth ;  and  one 
wonld  think  in  this  view  that  local  prejudices  would  be 
resolved  into  a  species  of  habitual  attachment.    But  no, 
that  would  not  be  a  nostrum.     It  is   therefore   said — 
^Nature,  which  intended  that  all  regions  and  countries 
should  be  inhabited,  assigned  to  all  animals  their  dwell- 
ings, and  gave  to  every  kind  of  animal  its  respective 
propensity  to  some  particular  region ;"  that  is,  not  to  the 
place  where  it  had  been  bom  SLud  bred,  but  where  it  was  to 
he  bom  and  bred.    People   who    prefer  this  mode   of 
philosophy  are  welcome  to   it.    No  wonder  our  author 
finds  it  "  dif&cult  to  point  out  the  seat  of  this  organ  ;"  yet 
he  assures  us,  that  "  it  must  be  deep-seated  in  the  brain." 
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The  organ  of  ndhesioenesa  is  evidently  the  same  m  the 
general  fiiculty  of  nttachment.  The  organ  of  combaiiveneai 
I  conceive  to  be  nothing  hut  strength  of  bone  and  mnscle, 
and  some  projection  arieing  from  and  indicating  those. 
The  oi-jans  of  detlrurlivenesa  <md  conetntctivenese  are 
same,  bnt  "  bo  us  with  a  difference  " — that  ie,  they  expreas 
Btrong  will,  with  greater  or  lesa  impatience  of  temper  and 
oomprchensiTencES  of  mind.  The  conq^ueror  who  o 
turns  one  state,  huilds  np  and  aggrandises  anothei;  I  can 
eonceiTe  persons  who  aro  gifted  with  the  organ  of  pe« 
tion  to  have  expanded  brains  as  well  as  swelling  ideas. 
"  The  head  of  Chkist,"  Rays  our  physiologist,  "  is  always 
represented  as  very  elevated," — Yet  he  was  remarkable  for 
meekness  as  well  as  piety.  Spniziieim  saya  of  the  organ 
of  eovetiverteag,  that  "  it  gives  o,  desire  for  all  that  pleai 
Again,  Dr.  Gall  observed,  that  "  persons  of  a  firm  and 
constant  character  have  the  top  of  tlie  brain  mnch  do- 
veleped ;"  and  this  is  called  the  organ  of  determinatineneaB. 
Now  if  80,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  folate 
and  irresolute  persons  is  confined  to  this  organ,  and  that 
the  nerves,  fibres,  &c.  of  the  rest  of  the  brain  are  not  lax. 
or  firm,  in  proportion  as  the  person  is  of  a  generally  weak 
oj"  determined  charaeter  ?  The  whole  question  nearly 
tnrns  upon  this.  Say  that  there  is  a  particular  promi- 
nence in  this  part,  owing  to  a  greater  strength  and  si:  " 
the  levers  of  the  will  at  this  place.  This  would  prora 
nothing  but  the  particnlnr  manifestation  or  development 
of  a  general  power  ;  just  as  the  prominence  of  the  mnsclos 
of  the  ealf  of  the  leg  denotes  general  muscular  strength. 
Bnt  the  craniologist  says  that  the  strength  of  the  wholfl 
body  lies  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  has  its  seat  or  o 
there.  Not  so,  in  the  name  of  common  sense !  When  Dr. 
Spnrzhoim  gets  down  to  the  visible  region  of  the  face,  the 
eyes,  forehead,  &c.,  ho  makes  Bad  work  of  it :  an  infinite 
number  of  distinctions  are  crowded  one  upon  the  back  o* 
the  other,  and  to  no  porpose.     "Wilt  anybody  believe  that 
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there  are  five  or  six  different  organs  for  the  impressions  of 
one  sense  (sightj)  viz.,  colour,  form,  size,  and  so  on  ?     Do 
we  see  the  form  with  one  organ  and  the  colour  of  the 
fiwne  object  with    another?      There    may  be  different 
organs  to  receive  different  material  or  concrete  impres- 
sions, bnt  surely  only  the  mind  can  abstract  the  different 
impressions  of  the  same  sense  from  each  other.     The 
ergon  of  space  appears  to  me  to  answer  to  the  look  of  wild, 
staring  curiosity.     All  that  is  not  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  either  from  general  conformation  or  from  physiogno- 
mical expression,  is  a  heap  of  crude,  capricious,  unauthen- 
ticated  trash.    I  select  one  paragraph  out  of  this  puzzling 
chaos,  as  a  sample  of  what  the  reader  must  expect  from 
the  whole. 

'*What,  then,  is  the  special  faculty  of  the  organ  of 
hdividiuiUty  and  its  sphere  of  activity  ?  Persons  endowed 
with  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree  are  attentive  to  all  that 
happens  around  them;  to  every  object,  to  every  pheno- 
menon, to  every  fact :  hence  also  to  motions.  This  faculty 
iieitilier  learns  the  qualities  of  objects,  nor  ths  details  of 
ftcts :  it  knows  only  their  existence.  The  qualities  of 
the  objects,  and  the  particularities  of  the  facts,  are  knowli 
hy  the  assistance  of  other  organs.  Besides,  this  faculty 
has  knowledge  of  aiU  internal  faculties,  and  acts  upon  tJiem. 
It  wishes  to  know  all  by  experience ;  consequently  it  puts 
^ery  organ  into  action :  it  wishes  to  hear,  see,  smell,  taste, 
ttd  touch ;  to  know  all  arts  and  sciences ;  it  is  fond  of  instnic- 
tum,  collects  facts,  and  leads  to  practical  knowledge."  ^ 

In  the  next  page  he  affirms  that  "  crystallography  is 
ibfi  result  of  the  organ  of  form,"  and  that  we  do  not  get 
the  ideas  of  roughness  and  smoothness  from  the  touch. 
But  I  will  end  here,  and  turn  to  the  amusing  account  of 
^^^wwterswivel  in  the  Antiquary  I  ^ 

'  Page  430. 

'  It  appears,  I  understand,  from  an  ingenious  paper  published  by 
Dr.  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  that  tAee  heads  have  caused  considerable 
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It  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Life  of  Scdvator  Bosa^  that 
occasion  of  an  altarpiece  of  his  being  exhibited  a 
in  the  triumph  of  the  moment  he  compared  hin 
Michael  Angelo,  and  spoke  against  Eaphael,  calli 
hard,  dry,  &c.     Both  these  were  fatal  symptoms 

uneasiness  and  consternation  to  a  Society  of  Phrenologist 
city,  viz.,  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellini 
of  Marshal  Blucher.  The  first,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
learned  persons,  wants  the  organ  of  imagination ;  the  se 
organ  of  combination ;  and  the  last  possesses  the  organ  • 
This,  I  confess,  as  to  the  two  first,  appears  to  me  a  ueedlef 
It  would  incline  me  (more  than  anything  I  have  yet  heai 
opinion  that  there  is  something  Uke  an  art  of  divinatio 
dcience.  I  had  long  ago  formed  and  been  hardy  enough  t( 
a  conviction  that  Sir  Walter's /orfe  is  a  sort  of  traditional  i 
(whatever  he  accumulates  or  scatters  through  his  pages,  ] 
as  he  finds  it,  with  very  few  marks  of  the  master-mind  uj 
and  as  to  the  second  person  mentioned,  he  has  just  those  ] 
combination  which  belong  to  a  man  who  leads  a  bulldog  in 
and  lets  the  animal  loose  upon  his  prey  at  the  proper 
With  regard  to  Prince  Blucher,  if  he  had  not  ^* fancy  in  hi 
was  the  cause  of  it  in  others,"  for  ho  turned  the  heads 
people,  who  **  fancied "  his  campaigns  were  the  pi^ecursoi 
Millennium.  I  have  at  different  times  seen  these  three 
heads,  and  I  should  say  that  the  Poet  looks  like  a  ge 
&nner,  the  Prince  like  a  corporal  on  guard,  or  the  lieutcD 
pressgang,  the  Duke  like  nothing  or  nobody.  You  look  at 
of  the  first  with  admiration  of  its  capacity  and  solid  conten 
last  with  wonder  at  what  it  can  contain  (any  more  than 
head),  at  the  man  of  "  fancy  "  or  of  "  the  fancy  "  with  disgu 
grossness  and  brutality  which  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal, 
however,  are  slight  physiognomical  observations  taken  at 
but  I  should  be  happy  to  have  my  "  squandering  glances 
degree  confirmed  by  the  profounder  science  and  more  ace 
vestigations  of  northern  genius !  [Dr.  Combe  afterwards  j 
B  volume  on  the  subject,  called  A  System  of  Phrenology 
been  often  reprinted.] 
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ule  sacceas  of  tho  work :  the  picture  wae  in  fact 
mittH  eeverolf  cooEuied,  bo  as  to  cause  Ltin  muuh 
Siesa ;  and  ho  passed  a  great  part  of  bis  life  is 
filling  with  the  world  for  admiring  his  lasdscapcs, 
1  Vere  truly  excellent,  and  for  not  adiuiriiig  his 
ieal  pieces,  which  were  full  of  defects.  Salvator 
A  Belf-knowledge,  and  that  respect  for  othfci'u  which 
I  a  cause  and  consequence  of  it.  Like  man;  mure, 
dook  the  yioleat  ftnd  irritahle  workings  of  selfiriU 
rrong  direction)  for  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  his 
ilality  to  tho  vast  Gupeiiority  of  othert;  for  a  proof 
equality  with  them. 

the  first  place,  nothing  augurs  worse  for  any  one's 
nans  to  tho  highest  rank  of  excellence  than  hiB 
{g  free  with  thoso  of  others.  Ho  who  boldly  and 
Imedly  places  himself  on  a  level  n-ith  the  mighty 
IA0W8  a  want  of  sentiment— the  only  thing  tbat  con 
hjmmortality  to  hia  own  works.  When  wc  forestall 
Sgment  of  posterity,  it  is  becnUBO  wo  are  not  cenfi- 
[  it.  A  miad  that  briugs  all  othcra  into  a  line  with 
a  naked  or  assumed  merits,  that  sees  all  objects 
for^rotmd  as  it  were,  that  does  not  regard  the  lofty 
aents  of  genius  through  the  atmosphere  of  iame,  is 
,  cmde,  and  repulsiTe  as  a  picture  without  aerial 
ctive.  Time,  like  distance,  spreads  a  haze  and  a 
»imd  all  things.  Not  to  perceive  this  ia  to  want 
J,  is  to  be  without  inu^ination.  Yet  there  are  those 
tmt  in  their  own  self-opinion,  and  deck  thcmselTes 
I  the  plumes  of  fancied  self-importance  as  if  they 
rowned  with  laurel  by  Apollo's  own  hand.  There 
jthing  in  common  between  Salvator  and  Michael 
):  if  there  had,  the  consciousness  of  tho  power 
rhich  he  bad  to  contend  would  have  overawed  and 

him  dumb ;  so  that  the  very  familiarity  of  his 
chee  proved  (as  much  as  anything  else)  the  im- 

distance  placed  between   them.      Painters  alone 
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Buem  to  haye  a  trick  of  putting  thomselTCs  on  an  e<\nal 
footing  with  the  greatest  of  thoir  predecessors,  of  advanc- 
ing, on  the  strength  of  their  VFinity  and  presumption,  to 
the  highost  scats  ia  the  temple  of  fame,  of  talking  of 
themselves  and  Baphael  and  Michsel  Angelo  in  the  b 
breath  I  What  should  we  think  of  a  poet  who  should 
publish  to  the  world,  or  give  a  broad  hint  in  private,  that 
he  conceived  himself  fully  on  a  par  with  Homer,  or  Miltoi], 
or  Shakespeare?  it  would  be  too  much  for  a  friend  to 
say  so  of  him.  But  artists  suffer  their  friends  to  puff 
them  in  the  true  "  King  CamhyBee'  vein  "  without  blushing. 
Is  it  that  they  are  often  men  without  a  liberal  educatioii, 
who  have  no  notion  of  anything  that  does  not  come  ni 
their  immediate  observation,  and  who  accordingly  prefer 
the  living  to  the  dead,  and  themselves  to  all  the  rest  <J 
the  world?  Or  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  rf 
the  profession  itself,  fixing  the  view  on  a  particular  point 
oi  time,  and  not  linking  the  present  either  with  the  past 
or  future  ? 

Again,   Salvator's  disregard  for  Baphael,   instead 
inspiring  him  with  anything  like  "vaia  and  self- conceit," 
ought  to  have  taught  him  tho  greatest  diffidence  in  him- 
self.     Instead  of  anticipating  a  triumph  over  Baphad 
from  this  circumstance,  he  might  have  foreseen  in  it  tha 
sure  source  of  his  mortification  and  defeat.     The  public 
looked   to  find  in  Ai's  pictures   what  he  did  not  sei 
Eaphael,  and  were  necCBsarily  disappointed.     He   could 
hardly  be  expected  to  produce  that  which  when  produced 
and  set  before  him,  he  did  not  feel  or  understand.     1 
genius  for  a  particular   thing  does  not  imply  taste 
geooral  or  for  other  things,  but  it  assuredly  presupposea 
a  tofite  or  feeling  for  that  particulai'  thing.     Saivator 
so  much   offended  with   the    dryness,    hardness,    &c, 
Eaphael,  only  because  he  was  not  struck,  that  is,  did  noi 
sympathise  with  the  divine  mind  within.     If  he  had, 
u'ould  have  bowed  as  at  a  shrine,  in  spite  of  the  homeli- 
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ness  or  finicalness  of  the  covering.  Let  no  man  build 
himself  a  Bpnrioas  self-esteem  on  his  contempt  or  indiffer- 
ence for  acknowledged  excellence.  He  will  in  the  end 
pay  dear  for  a  momentary  delusion:  for  the  world  will 
sooner  or  later  discover  those  deficiencies  in  him  which 
render Iiim  insensible  to  all  merits  but  his  own. 

Of  aU  modes  of  acquiring  distinction  and,  as  it  were,^ 
"getting  the  start  of  the  majestic  world/'  the  most  absurd 
as  well  as  disgusting  is  that  of  setting  aside  the  claims 
of  others  in  the  lump,  and  holding  out  our  own  particular 
excellence  or  pursuit  as  the  only  one  worth  attending 
to.    We  thus  set  ourselves  up  as  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, and  treat  everything  else  that  diverges  from  that 
standard  as  beneath  our  notice.    At  this  rate,  a  contempt 
for  anything  and  a  superiority  to  it  are  synonymous.    It 
is  a  cheap  and  a  short  way  of  showing  that  wc  possess  all 
exoeUence  within  ourselves,  to  deny  the  use  or  merit  of 
all  those  qualifications  that  do  not  belong  to  us.    Accord- 
ing to  such  a  mode  of  computation,  it  would  appear  that 
onr  value  is  to  be  estimated  not  by  the  number  of  acquire- 
ments  that  we  do  possess,  but  of  those  in  which  we  are 
deficient  and  to  which  we  are  insensible  : — so  that  we  can 
it  any  time  supply  the  place  of  wisdom  and  skill  by  a 
doe  proportion  of  ignorance,  affectation,  and  conceit.    If 
so,  the  dullest  fellow,  with  impudence  enough  to  despise 
vhat  he  does  not  imderstand,  will  always  be  the  brightest 
gemns  and  the  greatest  man.    If  stupidity  is  to  be  a  sub- 
itiinte  for  taste,  knowledge,  and  genius,  any  one  may 
dogmatiso  and  play  the  critic  on  this  ground.     Wc  may 
ttsQy  make  a  monopoly  of  talent,  if  the  torpedo-touch 
of  onr  callous  and  wilful  indifference  is  to  neutralise  all 
oiher  pretensions.     We  have  only  to  deny  the  advantages 
of  others  to  make  them  our  own :  illiberality  will  carve 
out  the   way  to  pre-eminence  much  better  than  toil  or 
study  or  quickness  of  parts ;  and  by  narrowing  our  views 
and  divesting  ourselves  at  last  of  common  feeling  and 
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liumanity,  we  may  urrogate  orery  valuable  occomplish- 
raeDt  to  oiirsolves,  and  osalt  onrsolvea  vastly  above  our 
fellow-mortala  1  That  is,  in  other  words,  we  Lave  only 
to  ebut  our  eyes,  in  order  to  blot  the  suii  out  of  heaven, 
and  to  annibilate  wbatever  gives  ligbt  or  heat  to  the 
world,  if  it  does  not  emanate  from  oae  single  source,  by 
spreading  the  cloud  of  our  own  envy,  spleen,  malico,  want 
of  comprehension,  and  pi-ejudice  over  it.  Tet  bow  many 
aro  there  who  act  upon  this  theory  in  good  earnCBt,  grow 
more  bigoted  to  it  every  day,  and  not  only  bocome  the 
dupes  of  it  thomfiolvos,  but  by  dint  of  gravity,  by  bullying 
and  browbeating,  succeed  in  malriog  converts  of  othera ! 

A  man  is  a  political  oconomisL  Good  :  but  this  is  no 
reason  he  should  think  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world, 
or  that  everything  else  is  good  for  nothing.  Let  hb  sup- 
pose that  this  is  the  most  important  subject,  and  that 
being  his  favourite  study,  ho  is  tho  best  judge  of  thai 
point,  Btill  it  18  not  the  only  one — why,  then,  treat  e 
uthei  cLuestion  or  pursuit  with  disdain  as  insignificant  a 
mean,  or  endeavoui"  to  put  others  who  have  devoted  th^ 
whole  time  to  it  out  of  conceit  with  that  on  which  li 
depend  for  their  amusement  or  (perhaps)  subsistentte? 
see  neither  tho  wit,  wisdom,  nor  good-nature  of  this  n 
of  proceeding.  Let  him  fill  his  library  with  books  a 
this  one  particular  subject,  yet  other  persons  are  nc 
bound  to  follow  his  esamplc,  and  exclude  every  otht 
topic  from  theirs — let  bJTn  write,  lot  him  talk,  let  hii 
think  on  nothing  elso,  but  let  him  not  impose  the  earn 
pedantic  humour  as  a  duty  or  a  mark  of  taste  on  others- 
let  him  ride  the  high  horso,  and  drag  hia  heavy  load  c 
mechanical  knowledge  along  the  iron  railway  of  th 
master-science,  bat  let  him  not  move  out  of  it  to  taunt  o 
jostle  those  who  are  jogging  ijuietly  along  upon 
several  hohbie^,  who  "  owe  him  no  allegianeo,"  and  eara 
not  one  jot  for  bis  opinion.  Yet  we  could  forgive  such  a 
person,  if  he  made  it  his  boast  that  he  bad  read  Dm 
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Quixote  twice  throngli  in  the  original  Spanish,  and  pre- 
ferred Ljfeidas  to  all  Milton's  smaller  poems !  What 
would  Mr.  Mill  ^  say  to  any  one  who  should  profess  a  con- 
tempt for  political  economy?  He  would  answer,  very 
bluntly  and  very  properly,  "Then  you  know  nothing 
about  it."  It  is  a  pity  that  so  sensible  a  man  and  close 
8  reasoner,  should  think  of  putting  down  other  lighter 
and  more  elegant  pursuits  by  professing  a  contempt  or 
indifference  for  them,  which  springs  from  entirely  the 
snne  source,  and  is  of  just  the  same  value.  But  so  it  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  presumption  of  folly  in 
whatever  gives  pleasure ;  while  an  air  of  gravity  and 
wisdom  hovers  round  the  painful  and  pedantic ! 

A  man  oomes  into  a  room,  and  on  his  first  entering, 
declares  without  pre&ce  or  ceremony  his  contempt  for 
poetry.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  him  a  greater 
genius  than  Homer  ?  No :  but  by  this  cavalier  opinion 
he  assumes  a  certain  natural  ascendancy  over  those  who 
tdmiie  poetry.  To  look  down  upon  anything  seemingly 
implies  a  greater  elevation  and  enlargement  of  view  than 
to  look  up  to  it.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  took  upon 
him  to  declare  in  open  court  that  he  would  not  go  across 
ihe  street  to  hear  Madame  Gatalani  sing.  What  did  this 
piore?  Hisws^tof  an  ear  for  music,  not  his  capacity 
fe  anything  higher.  So  far  as  it  went,  it  only  showed 
him  to  be  inferior  to  thousands  of  persons  who  go  with 
eager  expectation  to  hear  her,  and  come  away  with  astonish- 
ment and  rapture.  A  man  might  as  well  tell  you  he  is 
dea^  and  expect  you  to  look  at  him  with  more  respect. 
The  want  of  any  external  sense  or  organ  is  an  acknow- 
ledged defect  and  infirmity  :  the  want  of  an  internal  sense 
or  faculty  is  equally  so,  though  our  seK-love  contrives  to 
give  a  d^erent  turn  to  it.    We  mortify  others  by  throwing 

*  In  the  former  editions  the  name  was  left  blank,  Mr.  Mill's 
Ekmeats  of  Pcliticcil  Economy  had  appeared  in  1821,  8yo.  ;  second 
editifm,  1824 ;  third  edition,  1826.~Ed. 
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coW  KOter  on  that  ia  which  ttey  bavc  an  tidyantagc  i 
ns,  or  Btagger  their  opinion  of  an  excellence  which  is 
of  self-evident  or  absolute  utility,  and  lessen  its  supposed 
valoe,  hy  limiting  the  universality  of  a  taste  for  it.    ll-aod 
Eldon's  protest  on   this  occasion  was   the   more   e: 
ordinarj-,  as  he  is  not  only  a  goodnatured  but  a  succ5«E»- 
ful  man.     ThesL*  little  apitoful  allusions  arc  most  aj>-t  fo 
proceed  from  diRappointed  vanity,  and  an  apprehet 
that  joetice  is  not  done  to-ourselveB.     By  being  at  the>  toj 
of  a  profession,  we  have  leisure  to  look  beyond  it.     """"    ^^ 
who  really  excel  and  are  allowed  to  eicel  in  anything 
no  excUBC  for  trying  to  gain  a  reputation  by 
the  preteiisions  of  others;  they  stand  on  their  own  groroii 
and  do  not  need  the  aid  of  invidious  comparisons.       Bd- 
ddes,  tho  consoiousness  of  exoellenee  produces  a  fondnew 
for  a  faith  in  it.     I  should  half  suspect  that  any  one  conid 
not  ho  B  great  lawyer,  who  denied  that  Madame  Gatalsoi 
was  a  great   singer.     The  Chancellor  must  dii 
(locisiro  tone,  tho  rapidity  of  her  movements !     The  late 
Ghauadlor  (Lord  Krskine)  was  a  man  of  (at  least) 
foronl  atiirap.     In  tho  csnherance  and  bnnyancy  of  hi* 
Hilliiml  MpiritM,  lin  scattered  tho  graces  and  oruamcnte  of 
lifr  iiwn'  llio  ihwt  and  cohwehs  of  the  law.     What  is  then 
Uml  (b  Mitvv  li'ft  (if  him  —what  is  there  to  redeem  his  foible* 
1*  W  \'v\%\\  Hi«  flush  of  early  enthusiasm  in  hia  favoWi 
ftp  kiiW'Up  "HP  iipArk  of  sympathy  in  the  breast,  hut  his 
tMWH«t(s'ftillrtimiiiiiMif  Mrs.  Siddons?     There  are  tiioBa 
V(4«-.  if'  pyw  |>W(W  WtiKmi'n  Camplele  Anijler,  sneer  at  it 
*,  'i^'\'^*l<^  wi  s^l^l-wtuiuwtiid)  pwformonee :  some  laugh 
\^  %y,\f^^v\A  ^\f  tWlitwy  «"  silly,  others  carp  at  it 
*^^,._  ^Vi',\  H-  Ji^MsW  "Kwl  tliat  "a  fishing-rod  was 
>il|i,»jk  \\i,1(V  a,  k^wi.  ^t  we  w.t,  wid  a  fool  nt  the  other." 
X^V'W^'^'h'i^"''  V*fK*^  l(W  »S'*'^'.rf  WW  «Ih>  had  stood  for  ( 
,  Vt!  Wiivo  iu  Wtttw,  iktot  »i  (Iw  e>\td«st  weather,  ii 
■M-^^**J^'>V.  *V*  MWiV^t  Kv  is  »g*in  witli  unabnte- 
'  'NW'*^^l|«Al!^wWl*^  ^  <l>e  same 
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Wtlionl  being  wenry  of  it  &t  last,  Tlierfi  ia  soinotliiiig  iii 
Inie  more  ttmn  Dr.  Johnson'e  definition  accouutd  for.  A 
/«?  hAeg  no  interest  in  Qnytliing ;  or  if  ho  Joes,  it  is 
Istler  to  be  a  fool  tlinu  a  wise  miin  whoBO  only  pleosiU'o 
IE  to  {ligporage  the  pnrenits  and  occupations  of  others,  and 
ont  of  ignoroBco  or  prejudice  to  condemn  them,  merely 
Wasa  they  are  not  7ii«. 

Wiatever  interests,  is  interesting.  I  know  of  no  way 
nfcetimBting  the  real  valneof  objects  iu  all  their  bearingi^ 
Bid  eonseqiienceB,  hut  I  can  tell  at  once  their  intclleetnal 
Mine  by  the  degree  of  passion  or  sentiment  the  vei'y  idea 
tod  mention  of  them  eioitew  in  the  miud.  To  judge  of 
SijngBby  reason  or  the  calci  ations  of  ixiaitivo  ntility  is  a 
dow,  cold,  imcertain,  and  bi  \ai  process — their  power  of 
appealing  to  and  affecting  e  imagination  as  subjects  of 
ttioiight  and  feeling  is  best  measured  by  the  habitual  im- 
^Ksdan  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  and  it  is  with  this 
(sly  we  have  to  do  in  espressiag  our  delight  or  admiro- 
ftm  of  them,  or  in  setting  a  just  mental  value  upon  them 
i«iey  ought  to  excite  all  the  emotion  which  they  do  excite  ; 
« this  is  the  instinctive  and  unerring  result  of  the  con- 
'Ant  flsperienee  wahavehadof  their  power  of  affecting  ns, 
■d  of  the  associatioaa  that  eling  unconsciously  to  them. 
;IWy,  feeling  may  be  very  intidequate  tests  of  truth  ;  but 
.Imtb  itself  operates  chiefly  on  the  hmaan  mind  through 
,;l!iBn.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  ma  that  what  excites  the  heart- 
Alt  sigh  of  yonth,  the  tears  of  delight  in  ago,  and  fills  up 
fc  bnsy  interval  between  with  pleasing  and  lofty  thonghta, 
■MfciToloua,  or  a  waste  of  time,  or  of  no  use.  You  only 
Of  tbat  give  me  a  mean  opinion  of  your  ideas  of  utility. 
■  He  labour  of  years,  the  triumph  of  aspiring  genius  and 
wnsummata  sMll,  ia  not  to  be  put  down  by  a  cynical 
frown,  by  a  Bupercilious  snn'le,  by  an  ignorant  sarcasm. 
Tiiugs  barely  of  use  are  subjects  of  professional  sfcUl 
ind  scientific  inquiry :  thcy  must  also  be  beautiful  and 
^/easing  to  attract  commoa  attention,  and  b<3  nattiTa.ll'j 
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and  aniversally  intoroating.     A  pair  of  stoea 
wear :  a  pair  of  sandalB  is  a  mora  picturesque  object: 
a  Btatue  or  a  poem  are  certainly  good  to  tliiiiic  and  talk 
about,  wliicb  are  part  of  the  business  of  life.     To  thiul 
and  speak  of  tbom  witK  contampt  is  thoreforo  a  wilfnln 
stoditid  Eolecism.     Pictures  are  good  things  to  go  sod  » 
This  is  what  people  do ;    they  do  not  expect  to  eat 
make  a  dinner  of  thom  ;  bnt  wc  sometimes  want  to  fill 
the  time  before  dinner.     The  progress  of  ciTilisattont 
refinement  is  from  instramental  to  final  causes ;  from  si 
plying  the  wants  of  the  body  to  providing  luiuriea  far  tli 
mind.     To  stop  at  the  mechanical,  and  refuse 
to  the  fine  arts,  or  churlishly  to  reject  all   ornanieii^ 
atndies  and  elegant  accomplishments  as  moan  and  triTJ^ 
because  thoy  only  afford  employment  to  the  imagiimdai 
create  food  for  thought,  furnish  the  mind,  suBtain  tb 
Eoul  in  health  and  enjoyment,  is  a  rude  and  baibuiM 
theory — ■ 

Et  propter  yitaoi  Tircndi  jictdero  cftusum. 

Before  we  absolutely  condemn  anything,  we  onght 
be  able  to  show  something  better,  not  merely  in  itec 
but  in  the  same  class.  To  know  the  best  in  each  di 
infers  a  higher  degree  of  taste ;  to  reject  the  class  is  onl 
a  negation  of  taste ;  for  different  classes  do  not  interfil 
with  one  another,  nor  can  any  one's  ipge  dixit  be  taken  i 
BO  wide  a  question  as  abstract  eiceUence.  Nothing 
truly  and  altogether  despicable  that  excites  angry  co 
tempt  or  warm  opposition,  since  this  alwaya  implies  tl 
some  one  else  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  takes  an  oqt 
interest  in  it. 

When  I  speak  of  what  is  interesting,  however,  I  at 
not  only  to  a  particular  profession,  but  in  general  to  otiuu 
Indeed,  it  is  the  very  popularity  and  obvious  inteiOBt  i 
tached  to  certain  studies  and  pursuits,  that  excites 
envy  and  hostile  regard  of  graver  and  more  recondite  p 
Man  is  perhaps  not  naturally  an  egotist,  or 


least  he  is  EBtisfied  with  Iiis  own  particular  line  of  excel- 
lence and  the  value  that  ho  supposce  insepoi'ablo  froia  it, 
till  lie  comes  into  the  world  and  finds  it  of  eo  little  accoimt 
m  tLe  ejes  of  the  Tolgar ;  and  be  then  turns  roiaid  and 
Tents  Ms  chagrin  and  disappointment  on  those  more  at- 
ttwliTB  but  (as  he  conueiTes)  euperfiuiul  atadies,  which 
coai  less  labour  and  patience  to  understand  them,  and  are 
of  so  much  loss  nso  to  society.  The  injustice  done  to  onr- 
Bdres  makes  us  nnjast  to  others.  The  man  of  science  and 
tiie  hard  stndent  (from  this  caaae,  as  well  aa  &om  a  certain 
mbeDding  hardness  of  mind)  como  at  last  to  regard  what- 
"CT  is  generally  pleasing  and  striking  as  worthless  and 
ligtt,  iind  to  proportion  their  contempt  to  the  admiration 
«f  others;  while  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the  votary  of 
pleasure  and  popularity  treat  the  more  solid  and  nsefiil 
tranches  of  human  knowledge  as  digagreeable  and  dull. 
Tliis  is  often  carried  to  too  groat  a  longth.  It  ie  enough 
tint "  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children :"  the  philosopher 
MgJit  to  smile,  instead  of  being  angry  at  the  folly  of  man- 
kind (if  such  it  ia),  and  those  who  find  both  pleasure 
lad  profit  in  adorning  and  polishing  the  airy  "  capitals  " 
of  suienco  and  of  art,  ought  not  to  gmdge  those  who  toil 
nnderground  at  the  foundation,  the  praise  that  is  due  to 
tteir  patience  and  self-denial.  Thoro  is  a  ynriety  of  tastes 
ud  capacities  that  requires  all  the  variety  of  men's  talents 
to  administer  to  it.  The  less  eseellent  must  be  provided 
for  as  well  as  the  more  eseellent.  Those  who  ai'e  only 
capable  of  amusement  ought  to  bo  amused.  If  all  men 
Sere  forced  to  be  great  philosophers  and  lasting  bene- 
fseleis  of  their  species,  how  few  of  us  could  ever  do  any- 
thisgatall!  But  nature  acts  moro  impartially,  though 
not  improvidently.  Wherever  she  bestows  a  turn  for  any- 
thing on  the  individual,  she  implants  a  corresponding 
Iflfite  for  it  in  others.  We  have  only  to  "  throw  our  bread 
-r"j  the  waters,  and  after  many  days  we  shall  find  it 
^tin."    Let  us  do  our  best,  and  we  aeed  not  be,  ashamed 


I 
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of  tlie  smalLiess  of  our  talent,  or  afi'aid  of  tlie  calumniefl 
itnd  contempt  of  envious  inalignera.  When  Goldsmith 
was  talking  one  day  to  Sir  Joshua  of  writing  a,  fable  iq 
which  little  fiahcs  were  to  be  inttuduced,  Dr.  JolmBoii 
i-olled  about  uneasily  in  his  seat  and  began  to  laugh,  on 
which  Goldsmith  said  rather  angrily—"  "Why  do  yoB 
laugh  ?  If  you  wore  to  write  a  fable  for  little  fishes,  yoi 
would  make  thorn  speak  like  great  whales !"  The  reproa 
was  just,  Johnson  was  in  truth  conscious  of  Goldsmith'] 
Buporior  invent ivonoss,  and  of  the  lighter  graces  of  hli 
pen,  but  he  wished  to  reduce  everything  to  his  own  pom 
pons  and  oracular  stylo.  There  are  not  only  hooks  fa 
uhildren,  but  books  for  all  ages  and  for  both  sexes.  Afta 
we  grow  up  to  years  of  discretion,  wo  do  not  all  beoonM 
equally  wise  at  once.  Our  own  tastes  chaugo  :  the  tastei 
of  other  individuals  are  still  more  different.  It  was  su( 
tho  other  day,  that  Thomson's  Seasons  would  be  re« 
while  tbora  was  a  boarding-school  girl  in  tho  world,  I 
a  thouaimd  volumes  were  written  against  Hervey'B  Madi 
iaiiona,  the  Meditations  would  be  read  when  tho  criticJBm 
were  forgotten.  To  tho  illiterate  and  vain,  affectation  aa 
verbiage  will  always  pass  for  fine  writing,  while  the  worl 
standa,  Xo  wonmn  ever  liked  Burke,  or  disliked  Golf 
emitb.  It  is  idle  to  sot  np  an  luiversal  standard,  thera  i 
a  liixgo  class  who,  in  spite  of  themselves,  prefer  Westol 
or  Angelica  Kauflinan  to  Eaphael ;  nor  is  it  fit  they  shoul 
do  otherwise.  Wo  may  come  to  something  Uko  a  fixa 
and  exclusive  standai'd  of  taste,  if  we  confine  onrselvt 
to  what  will  please  the  best  judges,  meaning  thereto 
persons  of  tho  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  and,  \ 
persons  of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  genenQ 
meaning  oanehes  /' 

'  ITie  books  that  we  like  in  yoDtU  we  return  to  in  age,  if  ti 
nature  and  simplicity  in  them.  .  At  wbat  oge  should  T 
Crusoe  be  laid  aside?    I  do  not  think  t'lat  JJoii  Quixote  is  a  ft 
for  uliiiitrcii ;  or,  at  len^t,  they  underatund  it  better  as  tbey  grow  11 


^  ^ 
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To  retqm  to  tlie  original  question.     I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  so  little  or  so  ridiculous  as  pride.   It  is  a  mixture 
of  inflmfflbUity  and  ill-nature,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
wiuch  Iigs  the  largest  share.     If  a  man  knows  or  excels 
in,  or  has  oyer  studied  any  two  things,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  he  will  be  proud  of  neither.     It  is  perhaps  ex- 
cngahle  for  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  all  but  one  thing, 
to  think  that  the  sole  excellence,  and  to  be  full  of  himself 
tt  the  possessor.     The  way  to  cure  him  of  this  folly  is  to 
gi?e  him .  something  else  to  be  proud  of.     Vanity  is  a 
bnilding  that  falls  to  the  ground  as  you  widen  its  foun- 
dation, or'  strengthen  the  props  that  should  support  it. 
The  greater  a  man  is,  the  less  he  necessarily  thinks  of 
himself  for  his  knowledge  enhtrges  with  his  attainments. 
In  himself  he  feels  that  he  is  nothing,  a  point,  a  speck  in 
the  imiyerse,  except  as  his  mind  reflects  that  universe, 
and  as  he  enters  into  the  infinite  variety  of  truth,  beauty, 
ud  power  contained  in  it.     Let  any  one  be  brought  up 
uumg  books,  and  taught  to  think  words  the  only  things, 
•nd  he  may  conceive  highly  of  himself  from  the  pro- 
fioeacy  he  has  made  in  language  and  in   letters.     Let 
him  then  be  compelled  to  attempt  some  other  pursuit — 
painting,  for  instance — and  be  made  to  feel  the  difficulties, 
fte  refinements  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  the  number  of 
tiungs  of  which  he  was  utterly  ignorant  before,  and  there 
^  be  an  end  of  his  pedantry  and  his  pride  together. 
[.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  comprehension  of  view  or  gene- 
inity  of  spirit  can  make  any  one  fix  on  his  own  particulai* 
requirement  as  the  limit  of  all  excellence.     No  one  is 
(genenlly  speaking)  great  in  more  than  one  thing — if  he 
Qtends  his  pursuits,  he  dissipates  his  strength — yet  in 
^  one  thing  how  small  is  the  interval  between  him  and 
h  next  in  merit  and  reputation  to  himseK!     But  he 
ftioks  nothing  of,  or  scorns  or  loathes  the  name  of  his 
^^  so  that  all  that  the  other  possesses  in  common  goes 
fe nothing,  and  the  fraction  of  a  difference  between  them 
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eonstitutea  {in  his  opinion)  tha  sum  and  aubstanco  of  al 
that  is  excellent  in  the  nniverBe !  Let  n  man  be  wise 
and  tlien  let  ub  ask.  Will  his  wisdoni  make  him  prond! 
Lot  him  excel  all  others  in  the  graces  of  the  mind,  hu 
he  also  those  of  the  body?  He  has  the  advantage  o 
fortune,  but  has  ho  also  that  of  birth,  or  if  ha  has  bott 
haB  ho  health,  strength,  beauty  in  a  supreme  degree  ?  0 
lutTO  not  others  the  same,  or  does  he  think  all  tbefl 
nothing  bccanao  he  does  not  possess  them  ?  The  proa 
man  fancies  that  there  is  no  one  worth  regarding  bfl 
himself:  he  might  aa  well  fiincy  there  ia  so  other  bein 
bnt  himself.  The  one  is  not  a  greater  stretch  of  madnei 
than  the  other.  To  make  pride  justifiable,  there  ongli 
to  be  but  one  proud  man  in  the  world,  for  if  any  ofl 
individual  has  a  right  to  be  so,  nobody  else  has.  So  fil 
from  thinking  ourselves  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  til 
Bpocios,  wo  cannot  bo  sure  that  we  are  above  the  meanei 
and  most  despised  individual  of  it :  for  ho  may  have  soiu 
virtue,  some  excellence,  some  source  of  happinees  a 
uaefulneas  within  himself,  which  may  redeem  all  othe 
disadvantages :  or  even  if  he  is  without  any  such  hidde 
worth,  this  is  not  a  subject  of  exultation,  but  of  regret,  1 
any  one  tinctured  with  the  smalleat  humanity,  and  1 
who  is  totally  devoid  of  the  latter  cannot  havo  mn<! 
reason  to  be  proud  of  anything  else.  Arkwright,  wll 
invoiited  the  spinning-jenny,  for  many  years  kept  a  paltr 
barber's  shop  in  a  provincial  town  :  yet  at  that  time  tiu 
wonderful  machinery  was  working  in  hie  brain,  whie 
has  added  more  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  th: 
country  than  al!  tho  pride  of  ancestry  or  insolence  4 
upstart  nobility  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Wo  sboo] 
be  cautious  whom  we  despise.  If  we  do  not  know  thes 
we  con  have  no  right  to  pronounce  a  hasty  sentence: 
wo  do,  they  may  espy  some  few  defects  in  us.  No  man ; 
a  hero  lo  his  valet-de-ehambre.  WLat  is  it,  then,  thatmakl 
the    difference?     The  dress  and  i^ido.     But  he  is  til 
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TQoflt  of  a  liero  who  is  IciiEt  distinguished  by  the  one,  and 
moat  freo  from  the  other.  K  we  enter  into  conyeraatioii 
upon  eqnal  terms  with  the  lotrcst  of  the  people,  nnro- 
etroiied  by  circumstance,  nnawed  by  int«ri»t,  we  bIuiII 
Imd  in  onrselves  but  little  snperiority  over  ihcm.  If  wo 
tuDw  what  they  do  not,  they  know  what  we  do  not.  In 
general,  thoBc  who  do  things  for  others,  know  more  aboat 
them  than  those  for  whom  they  are  done.  A  groom 
hows  more  abuut  horsea  than  his  master.  He  rides 
tiem  too :  bat  the  one  rides  behind,  the  other  before  I 
EeDoe  the  namber  of  forms  and  eeremocics  that  have 
been  invented  to  keop  the  magio  circlo  of  fancied  self- 
ifflportance  inriolate.  Thi  late  King  songht  bnt  caie 
inkrview  with  Dr.  Johnson  lis  present  Majesty  is  never 
tJred  of  the  company  of  Mr    jroker. 

Tiie  coUiston  of  truth  or  genius  naturally  gives  a 
stock  to  the  pride  of  osaltod  rank :  the  great  and  migh^ 
nim^y  seek  out  the  dregs  of  mankind,  buffoons  and 
teerers,  for  their  pampered  self-love  to  repose  on. 
Pride  soon  tires  of  everything  but  its  shadow,  servility : 
bnt  how  poor  a  triumph  is  that  which  eiists  only  by 
eidnding  all  rivalry,  however  romoto.  Ho  who  invites 
competition  (the  only  test  of  merit),  who  challenges  &ir 
wmpririsonB,  and  weighs  different  dnime,  is  alone  pos- 
MKed  of  manly  ambition ;  but  will  not  long  continue 
vaju  or  proud.  Pride  is  "  a  cell  of  ignorance ;  travelling 
tt-bei"  If  wo  look  at  oil  out  of  ourselves,  wu  must  seo 
liow  far  short  we  are  of  what  we  would  ba  thought.  The 
Diim  of  genins  is  poor ; '  the  rich  man  is  not  a  lord  :  tho 

'  I  do  not  speak  of  poverty  as  an  absolute  evil;  though  when 
tccompanit^d  with  luinrious  tmbits  uud  vanity,  it  is  a  great  ons. 
Even  h.Trdahips  and  ptivationa  hove  their  use,  and  give  atrtngtli 
and  endoraiice.  Labour  reudera  eaao  dolightful — hunger  is  tlie 
best  aance.  The  peasant,  who  at  noon  rests  from  hia  weary  task 
nnder  a  hawthorn  hedge,  and  eats  hia  dice  of  coarae  bread  and 
■cheese  or  rusty  bacon,  cnjoya  more  real  Inxury  than  the  prince  with 
pampered,  liatleaa  appetite  under  a  canopy  of  state.    Vby,  tlien, 


lord  wants  to  be  a  ting :  the  king  is  nneasy  to  be  a 
tyrant  or  a  god.  Yet  He  alooe,  WLo  could  claim  this  last 
character  upon  earth,  gave  HJs  life  a  ranEom  for  otheis  1 
The  dwarf  in  the  romani^e,  who  fiatr  the  shadows  of  thg 
iiiirest  and  the  mightiest  among  the  sons  of  men  past 
bcforo  him,  that  he  might  assame  the  shape  he  liked  best, 
Lad  only  his  choice  of  wealth,  or  beanty,  or  valour,  gl 
power.  But  could  he  have  clutched  them  all,  and  melted 
them  into  one  essence  of  prido,  the  triumph  would  nol 
have  been  lasting.  Gonld  vanity  take  all  pomp  and 
powBi'  to  itself,  could  it,  like  the  rainbow,  span  the  earth 
and  seem  to  prop  the  heavens,  after  all  it  ivonld  be  bol 
the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  the  pageant  of  a  moment 
The  fool  who  dreams  tliat  he  is  great  should  first  forgel 
that  he  is  a  man,  and  before  ho  thinks  of  being  prood 
should  pray  to  bo  mad  !  The  only  great  man  in  modern 
times ' — that  is,  the  only  man  who  rose  in  deeds  and  fann 
to  the  level  of  nutiquity,  who  might  turn  his  gaze  upon 
himself,  and  wonder  at  his  height,  for  on  him  all  eyei 
wore  fiiod  as  his  majestic  stature  towered  above  throna 
and  monuments  of  renown — died  the  otjicr  day  in  exile 
and  in  lingering  agony ;  and  we  still  see  fellows  strattin] 
about  the  streets,  and  fancying  they  are  something  I 

Feraonal  vanity  is  incompatihle  with  the  great  and  th 
ideal.  Ho  who  has  not  seen,  or  thought,  or  read  of  soum 
thmg  finer  than  himself,  Jias  seen,  or  read,  or  thoDgh 
little  ;  and  he  who  has,  will  not  bo  always  looking  in  tb 

ilopB  tlio  mini  of  mnn  pity  tbo  former,  aud  envy  the  latter?  R  i 
liwaiuu  the  imagmatio:i  changes  plucea  with  others  in  situatk 
an\<f,  not  in  feeling;  and  in  fancying  oorsulvQs  the  peamnt,  II 
rpvolt  at  bia  homely  fare,  trnin  not  being  poauGsaed  of  hie  ffa 
(nutu  or  keou  appetite,  while  io  thinking  of  the  prince,  we  auf^ci 
iiiirwilvrB  to  sit  dowa  to  his  delicate  viands  and  anmptuoDB  bo»ri 
Willi  a  ruliah  unabated  by  long  liabit  and  vicious  ciccds.  I  am  nt 
Nun)  whether  Mundoville  has  not  giren  the  same 
hankneyod  qiioation. 
'  BiieimpDTte. — £d. 
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gksB  of  his  own  vanity.  Henco  poets,  ortiete,  aud  men 
of  gDnioa  in  general,  are  seldom  coxcombs,  but  ofteii 
alo?eiia;  for  thoy  find  somftlung  out  of  themsolvoB  bettor 
wordi  gtudying  thao  their  own  persons.  They  huve  od 
imaginsry  Btandard  in  their  minds,  with  which  ordinaiy 
features  (even  their  own)  will  not  bear  a  comparison,  nnd 
'  tiwjtum  thcii  thoughts  another  way.  If  a  maji  hud  a 
bcclike  ono  of  Enpliaol's  or  Titiun'a  heads,  ho  might  be 
^powl  of  it,  but  not  else;  and,  even  then,  he  would  bo 
jSlimd  at  as  a  nondescript  by  "  the  universal  English, 
jatiiia."  Few  persons  who  have  seen  tbo  Antinoua  on 
file  Tbesens  will  bo  mach  charmed  with  their  own 
I  iBBBty  or  symmetry  ;  nor  will  those  who  understand  the 
wtttMiie  of  tho  antique,  or  Vandyko's  dresses,  spend  much 
l"  limB  in  dsoking  thomBclvcs  out  in  all  tho  deformity  of 
,  tieprevadiBg  fashion.  A  coxcomb  is  his  own  lay-figure, 
1  for  ifitnt  of  any  better  models  to  employ   his  time  and 

VagioAtion  upon. 
I  Tlere  is  an  inverted  sort  of  pride,  the  revorso  of  that 
egotisra  that  lins  boon  above  described,  and  whieh,  beeaust 
il  cannot  be  everything,  is  dissatisfied  mth  everything. 
Apcraon  who  is  liable  to  this  infirmity,  "  thinks  nothing 
':  ^one,  while  anything  remains  to  bo  done."  The  aangnine 
egotist  prides  himself  en  what  he  can  do  or  possoBsea,  the 
'  iMrbid  egotist  despises  himself  for  what  he  wants,  and  is 
*VEE  going  out  of  his  way  to  attempt  hopeless  and  im- 
I  pwsible  tasks,  Tho  effect  in  either  case  is  not  at  all 
I  owmg  to  reason,  bnt  to  tomperiiment.  The  one  is  as 
'  wily  depressed  by  what  mertifiea  his  Intent  ambition,  as 
the  other  is  elated  by  what  flatters  his  immediate  vanity. 
Here  are  persons  whom  no  success,  no  advantt^es,  no 
Spplauso  can  satisfy,  for  they  dwell  only  on  failure  and 
defeat.  'I'hey  constantly  "foryet  the  things  that  are 
behind,  and  press  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before." 
Hie  greatest  and  most  decided  acquisitions  would  not 
indemnify  them  for  the  amallest   deficiency.     They  go 
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beyond  tbo  old  motto — Aul  Cixsar,  a\it  niliH^^ihcy  not 
only  want  to  be  at  tlie  bead  of  ■whatever  tbey  imdertake,! 
but  if  tboy  succeed  in  that,  tbey  immodifttely  want  to  hd 
at  the  head  of  aomethicg  else,  no  matter  how  gross  otj 
triyjal.  The  chnrra  that  rivets  their  affections  is  not  thai 
importance  or  reputation  anneiei  to  tho  new  pursnitj  bn^ 
its  novelty  or  diificulty.  That  must  bo  a  wonderfiit 
ttccompliBhrnent  indeed,  which  baffles  their  skill — nothingi 
18  with  them  of  any  value  hut  as  it  givea  scope  to  theuf 
restless  Activity  of  mind,  their  craving  after  an  uneaBji 
and  importunate  stato  of  escitement.  To  them  thft 
puTHuit  ia  everything,  the  possession  nothing.  I  havs 
known  persons  of  this  stamp,  who,  with  every  reason  ta 
bo  satisfied  with  their  BUCcesR  in  life,  and  with  the  opinioS 
entertained  of  them  by  others,  despised  theniBelves  beoaoan 
they  could  not  do  something  which  they  were  not  bounu 
to  do,  and  which,  if  they  could  have  done  it,  would  noi 
have  added  one  jot  to  their  reapectability,  either  in  theifl 
own  eyes  or  those  of  any  one  else,  the  very  insignificanol 
of  tho  attainment  iri'itfiting  their  impatience,  for  it  is  thi 
humour  of  such  dispositions  to  argue,  "  If  they  cannol 
succeed  in  what  is  trifling  and  contemptible,  how  shonlS 
they  suecoed  in  anything  else  ?"  1£  they  could  make  thfl 
circuit  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  nnd  master  them  all,  thej 
would  take  to  some  mechanical  exorcise,  and  if  th^ 
failed,  be  as  discontented  as  ever.  All  that  they  can  dil 
vanishea  out  of  sight  tho  moment  it  is  within  their  gresd 
and  "nothing  is  but  what  is  not."  A  poet  of  thiJ 
desoription  is  ambitious  of  the  thews  and  muscles  of  J 
prize-fighter,  and  thinks  himself  nothing  without  tlieiia 
A  prose-writer  would  bo  a  fine  tennis-player,  and  H 
thrown  into  despair  because  ho  is  not  one,  without  oond 
sidcring  that  it  requires  a  whole  life  devoted  to  the  gain 
to  excel  in  it ;  and  that,  even  if  he  could  dispense  witS 
this  apprenticeship,  he  would  still  be  just  as  mnch  bonn^l 
"  Q  rope-dancing,  or  horsemanship,  or  playing  M 
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Gup-aud-ball  lite  the  Indin  jbu.|i  i  ■_  aO  whaA  m  im^ 
possible.  TMs  feeling  i*  k  UiMmff  I'lrMiii  sf  ■min^i 
ftnd  pride.  We  Uunk  actbiaig  <#  «iBt  wc  v^  fcecMM  «e 
camurt  le  evcrrtluDg  vilb  a  vidt  GtUmmA  «■■  n^ 
jeaJou  of  beaotj  in  the  o^r  k9^  ■  ~  ~ 
»  sttiibnted  to  ITIiariaii  I7  P(fc  : 

Though  iKtEsi^  ^uAa  1^  M  iB  fe  aHb^ 
The  cinb  mart  Uil  ItB^HlB'tflUjd^ 
Players  are  for  goii^  into  Oe  e 
■najtiini  players.    Form        t,i 
Oiiiik  myaeif  a  poor  ereatii       hJcm  I  cohU  btst  s  bcrf  (tf 
leu  jeais  old  ai  chock-iait  v  aaddaljgaitleviaBiB 

tt  pqnel  1 

Tho  extreme  of  faEtLdior~  '^ueoafaat  md  nqnniag  is  ■■ 
^  u  &at  of  ovierwiHiu:  UMBipiiaB.    We  o^d  to 

luutisfied  if  weliaTesaci.„^,Jni^caKlUag,  orwiA 
hmg  done  oar  hesL  Anjtliiiig  more  it  Ibr  hetJA  tad  . 
nuuement^  and  should  be  naorted  to  as  »  soaioe  of 
IJGunre,  not  of  fretful  impaticzice,  aod  cndlees  pity,  self 
oipOBed  mortification.  Pcrhape  tLe  jealous,  nneasy 
iperuneut  is  most  EeiTOtiralile  to  contioDed  exertion  and 
HapiOTenKait,  if  it  docs  not  lead  as  to  fi-ttter  away  atten- 
^  on  too  maaj  pnrsnitB.  By  looking  out  of  ourselves, 
IS  gain  knowledge :  by  being  little  Batisfied  mih  what 
Whafe  done,  we  are  leas  apt  to  sink  into  indolence  and 
Wnirity,  To  conclude  with  a  piece  of  egotism :  I  uever 
fcegin  one  of  tbeee  Ettayg  with  a  conscioofiness  of  lianng 
•ritten  a  line  before ;  and  having  got  to  the  end  of  the 
Tolnmo,  hope  never  to  look  into  it  again. 
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Hoi  and  Cold, 

Hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce. 


Strive  here  for  mastery, — Milton. 

'^  The  Protestants  are  mnch  cleaner  than  the  Catholics 
said  a  shopkeeper  of  Vevey  to  me.*  "They  are  so," 
replied ;  "  but  why  should  they  ?"  A  prejudice  appeari 
to  him  a  matter-of-fact,  and  he  did  not  think  it  necessa: 
to  assign  reasons  for  a  matter-of-fact.  That  is  not  n 
way.  He  had  not  bottomed  his  proposition  on  proofs,  n 
rightly  defined  it. 

Nearly  the  same  remark,  as  to  the  extreme  cleanline 
of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country,  had  occurred 
me  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Brigg,  where,  however,  the  inhal 
tants  are  Catholics.  So  the  original  statement  requir* 
some  qualification  as  to  the  mode  of  enunciation.  I  hi 
no  sooner  arrived  in  this  village,  which  is  situated  ju 
under  the  Simplon,  and  where  you  are  surrounded  wi1 
glaciers  and  goitres,  than  the  genius  of  the  place  struck  n 
on  looking  out  at  the  pump  under  my  window  the  ne: 
morning,  whore  the  ''  neat-handed  Phyllises"  were  was] 
ing  their  greens  in  the  water,  that  not  a  caterpillar  cou 
crawl  on  them,  and  scouring  their  pails  and  tubs  that  n< 
a  stain  should  be  left  in  them.  The  raw,  clammy  feelii 
of  the  air  was  in  unison  with  the  scene.  I  had  not  sec 
such  a  thing  in  Italy.  They  have  there  no  delight  : 
splashing  and  dabbling  in  fresh  streams  and  fountains- 
they  have  a  dread  of  ablutions  and  abstertions,  almo 
amounting  to  hydrophobia.  Heat  has  an  antipathy  : 
nature   to   cold.     The  sanguine   Italian   is   chilled   ai 

*  This  was  during  the  tour  of  the  writer  in  France  and  Italy 
1825,  of  which  an  account  appeared  in  the  colimins  of  the  Morni. 
ChronicUt  and  was  subsequently  published  in  a  volume. — Ed. 
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at  the  touch  of  'cold  water,  while  the  Helvetian 

^or,  whose  hnmonrs  creep  through  his  veins  like  the  dank 

^sts  along  the  sides  of  his  frozen  mountains,  is  "  native 

^nd  endued  unto    that   element."      Here  everything  is 

piin£ed  and  filtered :  there  it  is  baked  and  burnt-up,  and 

sticks  together  in  a  most  amicable  union   of  filth  and 

laziness.     There  is  a  little  mystery  and  a  little  contra- 

Action  in  the  case — let  us  try  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of  both 

^J  means  of  caution  and  daring  together.     It  is  not  that 

^ie  difference  of  latitude  between  one  side  of  the  Alps 

"i^jid  the  other  can  signify  much  :  but  the  phlegmatic  blood 

^>f  their  German  ancestors  is  poured  down  the  valleys  of 

^le  Swiss  like  water,  and  iced  in  its  progress;  whereas 

^hat  of  the  Italians,  besides  its  vigorous  origin,  is  enriched 

-s^nd  ripened  by  basking  in  more  genial  plains.     A  singlo 

^^3Mi]aiies6  market-girl  (to  go  no  farther  south)  appeared  to 

^^e  to  have  more  blood  in  her  body,  more  fire  in  her  eye 

^•as  if  the  sun  had  made  a  burning  lens  of  it),  more  spirit 

<^aid  probably  more  mischief  about  her  than  all  the  nice, 

^^dy^  good-looking,  hard-working  girls  I  have   seen   in 

^Switzerland.     To  turn  this  physiognomical  observation  to 

4^  metaphysical  account,  I  should  say,  then,  that  Northern 

X^^oplo  are  clean  and  Southern  people  are  dirty  as  a  general 

^J'^e,  because  where  the  principle  of  life  is  more  cold,  weak, 

s^'wA  impoverished,'  there  is  a  greater  shyness  and  aver- 

cu.on  to  come  in  contact  with  external  matter  (with  which 

if:  does  not  so  easily  amalgamate),  a  greater  fastidiousness 

suod  delicacy  in  choosing  its  sensations,  a  greater  desire 

k       to  know  surrounding  objects  and  to  keep  them  clear  of  each 

^      other,  than  where  this  principle  being  more  warm  and 

^      MtiTe,  it  may  be  supposed  to  absorb  outward  impressions 

in  itself,  to  melt  them  into  its  own  essence,  to  impart 

ite  own  vital  impulses  to  them,  and  in  fine,  instead  of 

toiking  from  everything,  to  be  shocked  at  nothing.   The 

^  ^ M    '^^eni  temperament  is  (so  to  speak)  more  sociable  with 

C'  ''\.;B    Sutter,  more  gross,  impure,  indifferent,  from  relying  on 
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s  the  eicesa  o 


of  the  South, 
confideDcc   o; 


its  own  strength ;  while  that  opposed  to  it,  from  being 
less  able  to  react  on  external  applications,  is  obliged  to  be 
more  cautious  anci  particular  as  to  the  Mnd  of  excitement 
to  which  it  roaderB  itself  liable.  Honco  the  timidity, 
reserve,  and  occasional  bypocrisy  of  Northern  mamiers ; 
the  boldness,  feeedom,  levity,  and  frequent  licontiousaess 
of  Southern  ones.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  if 
there  is  anything  of  whicL  a  genuine  Italian  has  a  horror, 
it  is  of  cleanliness ;  or  that  if  there  is  anything  wMdi 
seems  ridiculous  to  a  tboronghbred  Italian  woman,  it  is 
modesty :  but  certainly  the  d^ree  to  wbieh  nicety  is 
carried  by  some  people  ia  a  bore  to  an  Italian  imagination, 
i  delicacy  which  is  pretended  or  practised 
a  is  quite  incomprehensible  to  the  females 
It  is  wrong,  however,  to  make  tbo  greater 
fotrwardueEB  of  manners  an  ahsoluto  test 
of  morals  :  the  love  of  virtue  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  fear  or  even  hatred  of  vice.  The  squeaiuishness  and 
prudery  in  the  one  case  have  a  more  plausible  appeanmca; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  more  native 
goodness  and  even  habitual  rcfinomentia  the  other,  thoi^h 
accompanied  with  stronger  nerves  and  a  less  morbid 
imagination.  But  to  return  to  the  first  qnestion,' — I 
can  readily  understand  how  a  Swiss  peasant  should  stand 
a  whole  morning  at  a  pump,  washing  cabbages,  oauMowerB, 
salads,  and  getting  rid  half  a  dozen  times  over  of  the 
sand,  dirt,  and  insects  they  contain,  because  I  myself 
should  not  only  bo  gravelled  by  meeting  with  the  one  ai 
tabic,  but  should  bo  in  horrors  at  the  other,  A  Frenchmait 
or  an  Italian  would  be  thrown  into  convulsions  of 
laughffir  lit  this  supei-flaous  delicacy,  and  would  think  his 
repast  enriched  or  none  tbo  worse  for  such  additions.    Thft 

'  Women  abroflJ  (generally  spenking)  are  more  liltD  men  in  the 
tone  of  their  conversation  and  hitbita  of  thinkiag,  eo  that  trooi 
the  same  premises  you  cannot  dnvvr  the  some  coQclnsionB  as  in 
England. 
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relnebiDce  to  prey  on  life,  or  on  nhat  once  had  it,  soeaiB 
to  arifie  from  a  senso  of  incongruity,  frora  the  repngnance 
lelweeB  life  and  death — from  the  cold,  claninty  feeling 
wliicb  beloDgs  to  the  one,  and  which  is  enhanced  bj  the 
oontiBstto  its  former  warm,  lively  state,  andby  tho  circnm- 
stance  of  its  being  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  devoured 
M  food,  Henco  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of 
tie  living  animal  CTen  in  ordinary  cases  by  all  the 
flugniseB  of  cookery,  of  boiled  and  roast,  and  by  the 
Utifice  of  changing  tho  Domo  of  tho  animal  into  some- 
flung  different  when  it  becomes  food.'  Hence  Bportsmen 
Me  not  devourers  of  game,  and  hence  the  aversion  to  HU 
tie  animals  we  eat,'  Th  ro  is  a  contradiction  between 
tlie  animate  and  tho  inan'niate,  which  is  felt  as  matter 
of  peonliar  annoyance  by  tho  more  cold  and  congealed 
temperament  which  eamio*  so  well  pass  from  one  to  the 
oiier;  but  this  objection  ia  easily  swallowed  by  tho 
iiJafaitant  of  gayer  and  moi-o  luxurious  regions,  who  is  so 
M  of  life  himself  that  he  can  at  once  impart  it  to  all  that 
Mines  in  his  way,  or  never  troubles  himself  about  the 
torenee.  So  the  Neapolitan  bandit  takes  tho  life  of  his 
ttitim  with  little  remorse,  because  he  has  enough  and  to 
ipMe  in  himself;  his  pulse  still  beats  warm  and  vigorous, 
thile  the  blood  of  a,  more  humane  native  of  tho  frozen 

'  This  circmnBtonce  ia  noticed  iu  I-canhoe.  thoueh  a  differeot 
'•m  ia  given  to  it  by  the  philoeopher  of  Rotherwood. 

"Nay,  I  can  tell  yon  more,"  aitid  Wiimba  in  the  same  tone: 
"iftae  is  old  Alderman  Oi  eontlnues  to  hold  his  Sason  epithet, 
*1ulehe  ia  mider  the  charge  of  serfs  anil  bondsmen  aueh  na  thou; 
™  becomes  Beef,  a  flery  Trench  gallant,  when  be  arrives  before 
1«»onihiprul  Jaws  that  are  destined  to  cousumo  him.  Mjnheor 
(Ui;  too,  beeomea  MoDsieui  de  Vean  iu  like  manner:  lie  ia  Saxon 
in  he  teqnices  (endanee,  and  tttton  a  Norman  un me  when  he 
"Mmoa  matter  of  enjoyment." — Vol.  1,  Chap.  I. 
'  Henoe  the  peculiar  horroi  of  aanuibalism  from  the  stronger 
JXipathy  with  our  own  sensations,  and  the  greater  violence  that 
tieaa  to  it  by  the  Dacrilegiaaa  use  of  what  once  poaseaaed  homan 
libindEMliDg. 
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North  would  run  cold  with  horror  at  the  sight  c 
stiffened  corse,  and  this  makes  him  pause  before  he 
in  another  the  gushing  source,  of  which  he  has  such : 
supplies  in  himself.  The  wild  Arab  of  the  Dese 
hardly  entertain  the  idea  of  death,  neither  dreadi 
for  himself  nor  regretting  it  for  others.  The  lU 
Spaniards,  and  people  of  the  South  swarm  alive  w: 
being  sick  or  sorry  at  the  circumstance :  they  hm 
accustomed  prey  in  each  other's  tangled  locks  opei 
the  streets  and  on  the  highways,  without  manif 
shame  or  repugnance:  combs  are  an  invention  c 
Northern  climes.  Now  I  can  comprehend  this,  ^ 
look  at  the  dirty,  dingy,  greasy,  sunburnt  complex 
an  Italian  peasant  or  beggar,  whose  body  seems  ali 
over  with  a  sort  of  tingling,  oily  sensation,  so  thai 
any  given  particle  of  his  shining  skin  to  the  beast  " 
name  signifies  love "  the  transition  is  but  small, 
populousness  is  not  unaccountable  where  all  teems 
life,  where  all  is  glowing  and  in  motion,  and  ever 
thrills  with  an  exuberance  of  feeling.  Not  so  i 
dearth  of  life  and  spirit,  in  the  drossy,  dry,  mi 
texture,  the  clear  complexions  and  fair  hair  of  the 
races,  where  the  puncture  of  an  insect's  sting  is  a  sc 
of  their  personal  identity,  and  the  idea  of  life  attac 
and  courting  an  intimacy  with  them  in  spite  of  them 
naturally  produces  all  the  revulsions  of  the  most  t 
antipathy  and  nearly  drives  them  out  of  their  wits, 
well  the  smooth  ivory  comb  and  auburn  hair  agree- 
the  Greek  dandy,  on  entering  a  room,  applies  his  h 
brush  a  cloud  of  busy  stragglers  from  his  hai 
powder,  and  gives  himself  no  more  concern  aboul 
than  about  the  motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeams! 
dirt  of  the  Italians  is  as  it  were  baked  into  them, 
ingrained  as  to  become  a  part  of  themselves,  and  o( 
no  discontinuity  of  their  being. 

I  can  forgive  the  dirt  and  sweat   of  a  gipsy  u 
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ufAen  I  oonsidei  that  tho  eaith  is  hie  mother,  tko 
I  hia  &tlicr.  He  hunts  vermin  for  food ;  Le  is 
t  hnntcd  like  vermin  for  proy.  His  eiiBtence  is 
a  of  choicfi,  but  of  necoBBity.  Tlje  hungry  Arab 
t  tho  raw  shoulder  of  a  horse.  This  again  I  can 
IS,  His  feverish  blood  seethes  it,  and  the  vinilence 
nm  breath  carries  off  the  dieagreeublenees  of  the 

I  do  not  SCO  that  tho  horse  should  be  reckoned 
mclean  animals,  according  to  any  notions  I  have  of 
ter.  The  dividing  of  the  hoof  or  the  contrary,  I 
khink,  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  question.  I 
lerstand  tho  (listinction  between  beasts  of  pioy  and 
bivorous  and  domestic  animals,  but  tho  horse  is 

Tho  natnral  distinution  between  clean  and  nnclean 
I  (which  has  been  sometimes  made  into  a  religious 

take  to  depend  on  two  circumstances,  viz.,  tho 
id  bristly  hide,  which  generolly,  though  not  always, 
ither.     One  would  not  wish  to  bo  torn  in  pieces 

of  making  a  comfortable  meal,  "  to  bo  supped 
vhere  we  thought  of  supping.  With  respect  to  the 
e  tiger,  and  other  animals  of  the  same  species,  it 
I  question  which  of  us  should  devour  the  other : 
illcs  our  appetite  by  dietiaeting  oui  attention,  and 
)  so  little  relish  for  being  eaten  ourselvea,  or  for 
g3  and  teeth  of  these  shocking  animals,  that  it 
}  a  distaste  for  their  whole  bodies.  The  horror  wo 
e  at  preying  upon  them  arises  in  part  from  the  fear 

of  being  preyed  upon  by  them.  No  such  appre- 
.  crosses  the  mind  with  respect  to  the  deer,  the 
ihe  hare — "  here  all  is  conscience  and  tender  heart." 
gentle  creatures  (whom  we  compliment  as  nseful) 
>  resistance  to  the  knife,  and  there  is  therefore 
;  shocking  or  repulsive  in  tho  idea  of  devoting 
I  it.  There  is  no  confusion  of  ideas,  but  a  beantifal 
ity  and  uniformity  in  our  relation  to  each  other,  we 
layers,  they  as  the  slain.    A  perfect  understanding 
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BTibBiBts  on  the  subject.  The  hair  of  aniiaalg  of  prey  li 
abo  strong  and  bristly,  and  forms  an  obstaclo  to  on 
Upioiirean  designs.  The  calf  or  fawn  is  sleek  and  smooth; 
the  bristles  on  a  dog's  or  a,  cat's  back  arc  lilce  "  the  qtulls 
upon  the  frotful  porcupine,"  a  very  impracticable  repwtto 
the  imagiiLation,  that  stick  in  the  throat  and  torn  the 
fitomach.  Who  has  not  read  and  boon  edified  by  Ihs 
flcccunt  of  the  supper  in  Gil  Slas  f  BoBidea,  there  i» 
also  in  all  probability  the  practical  consideration  mgel 
by  Voltaire's  traveller,  who  being  asked  "  which  li9 
piTforred— black  mutton  or  white?"  replied,  "Eifer, 
provided  it  was  tender."  The  greater  rankness  in  tht 
flesh  is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  itrifr 
bility  of  surface,  »  tenocioufinesB,  a  pruriency,  a  soreiHffi 
to  attack,  and  not  thut  fine,  round,  pampered  paseiTeneU 
to  impreqeions  which  cuts  np  into  handsome  joints  mi 
entire  pieces  without  any  fidgety  process,  and  witlt  w 
obvious  view  to  solid,  wholesome  nourishment.  Swine^ 
flesh,  the  abomination  of  the  Jewish  law,  certainly  ctmSi 
under  the  objection  here  stated ;  and  the  bear  with  itB 
shuggy  fur  is  only  smuggled  into  the  Christian  Ititits  ■> 
half-brother  to  the  wild  boor,  and  because  from  its  Iwji 
lumpish  character  and  appearance,  it  seems  matter  of 
indifference  whether  it  cats  or  is  eaten.  The  horse,  witli 
sbiek  round  haunches,  is  fair  game,  except  from  cuatoDi; 
oad  I  think  I  could  survive  having  swallowed  part  of  w 
ass's  foal   without  being  utterly  loathsome   to  myseli' 

'  Thomiia  Coopar  of  ManchBaler,  tlie  able  logician  and  pditifd 
pnitisno,  tried  the  cEptrimout  Eunm  ^cora  ni^  nlien  lie  innWlfc 
number  of  gentleman  and  offluora  quartered  in  (be  town  t»  fi»' 
with  him  on  an  asa'sfool  instead  of  a  calfa-liead,  on  (be  anaivwMiy! 
of  the  aoth  of  January.  The  oireumBtanoe  got  wind,  and  (rt«' 
groat  ofiJsnae.  Mr.  Cooper  hiid  to  attend  a  cauntj-moetuie  mcs' 
after  at  Boulton-le-Moora.andoneaf  the  ooantry  magiHtrutei  eami'S 
to  (he  inn  for  the  same  purpoae,  and  wlien  be  eaktd  "  If  Mt;  i"l^ 
was  in  the  room  ?"  reoeiving  for  answer— "  No  one  but  Mr.  Cm^^ 
of  HoncbeBf  er  " — csdeied  out  bis  horae  and  immediatel  j  rode  tf^* 
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-Mites  in  &  roiion  cheese  arc  endurable,  from  being  so 

^mall  and  dry  that  tbey  are  scarce  distinguishable  from  the 

^toma  of  the  cheese  itself,  "  so  drossy  and  divisible  are 

^iiey  :*  but  jthe  Lord  deliver  me  from  their  more  thriving 

%ext-door  neighbours !     Animals  that  are  made  use  of  as 

:f  ood  durald  either  be  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible,  or 

^slse  we  ahonld  dig  into  the  quarry  of  life,  hew  away  the 

^^mummy  and  not  leave  the  form  standing  to  reproach  us 

^^viih  our  gluttony  and  cruelty.     I  hate  to  see  a  rabbit 

'^TOfised,  or  a  hare  brought  to  table  in  the  form  which  it 

oocapied  while  living :  they  seem  to  me  apparitions  of  the 

^3uzTOwers  in  the  earth  or  the  rovers  in  the  wood,  sent  to 

4Scaxe  away  appetite.    One  reason  why  toads  and  serpents 

diBgnsting,  is  from  the  way  in  which  they  run  against 

Boddanly  cling  to  the  skin :   the  encountering  them 

a  solution  of  continuity,  and  we  shudder  to  feel  a 

ife  which  is  not  ours  in  contact  with  us.     It  is  this 

diffjointed  or  imperfect  sympathy  which  in  the  recoil 

I>rodiice8  the  greatest  antipathy.  Sterne  asks  why  a  sword, 

^^rhich  takes  away  life,  may  be  named  without  offence, 

"tihoDgh  other  things,  which  contribute  to  perpetuate  it, 

cannot?     Because  the  idea  in  the  one  case  is  merely 

painful,  and  there  is  no  mixture  of  the  agreeable  to  lead 

the  imagination  on  to  a  point  from  which  it  must  make  a 

precipitate  retreat.     The  morally  indecent  arises  from  the 

^btfnl  conflict  between  temptation  and  duty :  the  physi- 

ttUy  revolting  is  the  product  of  alternate  attraction  and 

KipQlsion,  of  partial  adhesion,  or  of  something  that  is 

beign  to  us  sticking  closer  to  our  persons  than  we  could 

^ishu    The  nastiest  tastes  and  smells  are  not  the  most 

l^ngent  and  painful,  but  a  compound  of  sweet  and  bitter, 

i^  agreeable  and  disagreeable ;  where  the  sense,  having 

*PUL   Some  verses  made  on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Scarlett  and 
V.  gheplierd  of  Gratcacre  explained  the  story  thus — 

The  reason  Low  this  came  to  pass  ia 
The  Justice  had  heard  that  Cooper  ate  asses ! 
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been  rolascd  act!  rendcreil  effeminate  fts  it  were  by  tk 
first,  is  anable  to  coutemd  with  the  last,  fnints  nnd  sinb 
imder  it,  and  has  no  way  of  relieving  itself  bnt  I17 
violently  throwing  off  the  load  that  oppresseB  it.  Hdiim 
loathing  and  eicknoss.  But  these  hatdly  ever  uii&o  nil 
out  something  contradictory  or  impure  in  the  ohjects, 
unless  the  mind,  having  been  invited  and  prepared  to  Irt 
gratified  at  first,  this  ospectation  is  turned  to  disappoinl- 
mcnt  oud  disgust.  Mero  pains,  mere  pleasnrcs  do  ddE 
have  this  effect,  Bave  from  an  excess  of  the  first  caoBtng 
insensibility  and  then  a  faintnosB  ensues,  or  of  the  lul« 
causing  what  is  called  a  surfeit.  Seasickness  has  boiiid 
analogy  to  this.  It  comes  on  with  that  unsettled  motioii 
of  the  ship,  which  takes  away  the  ordinary  footing  or  fim 
hold  we  have  of  things,  nad  by  relaxing  onr  perceptioos 
nnbracea  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  giddineaa  nA 
swimming  of  the  head  on  looking  down  a  precipice,  wfeffl 
wo  are  ready  with  every  breath  of  imagination  to  tojjito 
down  into  the  ahysB,  bos  its  source  in  the  same  unoertliD 
and  rapid  whirl  of  the  fancy  through  possible  eitpmWt 
TI1U8  wo  find  that  for  cases  of  fainting,  seasicknesa,  ic,* 
glnss  of  brandy  is  recommended  as  "  the  sovereign'st  thi^ 
on  earth,"  because  by  grappling  with  the  cwats  of  ftl 
stomach  and  bringing  our  sensations  to  a  /oau,  it  doO 
away  that  nauseous  fluctuation  and  suspense  of 
which  is  the  root  of  the  mischief,  I  do  not  know  whethaf 
I  make  myself  intelligible,  for  the  utmost  I  con  pretHw 
is  to  suggest  Bomo  very  subtle  and  remote  analogies  I  bu 
if  I  have  at  all  succeeded  in  opening  up  the  train 
argument  I  intend,  it  will  at  least  bo  possible  to  conMiw 
how  the  saugnino  Italian  is  less  nice  in  his  intorcomw 
with  material  objects,  less  startled  at  incongruities, 
liable  to  take  oSbqcc,  than  the  more  litoral  and 
tiouB  German,  because  the  more  headstrong  current  of  1^ 
own  sensations  fills  up  the  gaps  and  "  makes  the  o^B  al 
even."    He  does  not  care  to  have  his  cabbages  and  salaJ 
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'wiwhed  ten  times  over,  or  Lis  beds  cleared  of  venain ;  he 
can  lend  or  borrow  satisfaction  from  all  objects  indiffcr- 
cnlly.  The  air  over  hia  bead  is  full  of  life,  of  the  hum  of 
insects;  the  grass  under  his  feet  rings  and  is  lond  with 
tbe  cry  of  the  grasshopper ;  innnmerablo  green  lizards 
iluit  from  tLo  rocks  and  sport  bcforo  him :  what  signifies 
it  if  any  living  creature  approaches  nearer  his  own  person, 
nbare  all  is  one  vital  glow?  The  Indian  oven  twines  the 
ftirked  serpent  ronnd  his  hand  unharmed,  copper-colonred 
like  it,  his  veins  as  heat«d ;  and  the  Brahmin  ohc-rishcs 
Wq  and  disregards  his  own  person  as  an  act  of  his  re- 
ligiou— the  religion  of  fire  and  of  the  sun!  Yet  how 
ehall  we  reconcile  to  this  ;heory  the  constant  ablations 
(five  times  a  day)  of  the  Ea  tern  nations,  and  the  squalid 
ciiBtoma  of  some  Northern  people,  the  dirtiness  of  the 
finssians  and  of  the  Scotch  ?  Superstition  may  perhaps 
uxiount  for  the  one,  and  poverty  and  barbarism  for  the 
other.' 

Lsmcss  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  question,  and  this 
again  is  owing  to  a  state  of  feeling  sufficient  to  itself,  and 
rich  in  enjoyment  without  the  help  of  action.  ClothiJde 
(the  finest  and  darkest  of  the  Gcnsano  girls)  files  herself 
si  her  door  about  noon  (when  her  day's  work  is  done) : 
hersmilo  reflects  back  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  she  darts 
opon  a  little  girl  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  nearly  over- 
tarnfl  both,  devours  it  with  kisses,  and  then  resumes  her 
position  at  tho  door,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back  and 
imshoes  down  at  heel.  This  slatternliness  and  negligence 
IS  the  more  remarkable  in  so  fine  a  girl,  and  one  whose 
Ofdinary  costume  is  a  gorgeous  picture,  but  it  is  a  part  of 
'  What  a,  plnj^ne  Moses  had  with  his  Jewa  to  make  th«ra  "  reforai 
and  live  cleaij  j  !"  To  this  day  (accordiug  to  a  learned  Iraveller) 
lie  Jews,  wherever  scaltered,  havci  sri  nveiHirjii  1o  ugricnlture  aod 
almost  to  its  produeta;  and  b  Jewiali  gjrl  will  refuHe  to  aeeept  a 
Hower — if  jou  offer  her  a  piece  of  money,  of  jewelry  or  embroidery, 

*hB  Inows  well  eaoagh  what  to  make  of  tlin  proffered  courtesy. 

See  Haoqoet'B  Traveli  in  CarpatMa,  &c. 
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tho  character ;  her  dress  wouliJ  uever  liave  been  ao  rich,  if 
she  conld  tato  muro  pains  about  it — they  have  no  nerMU 
(jr  fidgety  feeling  whether  a  thing  is  coming  off  or  not; 
all  their  Bonsations,  as  it  were,  sit  loose  upon  them.  Tlieit 
clothes  are  no  part  of  themselves,^ they  oven  fling  their 
limbs  about  as  if  they  Bcareely  belonged  to  thom;  to 
heat  in  summer  requires  the  utmost  freedom  and  airinae 
(which  becomes  a  habit),  and  they  have  nothing  tigM- 
hound  or  atraight-laced  abont  their  minds  or  bodies.  ITi* 
same  girl  in  winter  (for  "dull,  cold  winter  doee  inlabit 
hero  "  also)  would  have  a  aealdalefUi  (an  earthen  pan  ffi 
coals  in  it)  dangling  at  her  wrists  for  four  inoirtl* 
together,  without  any  Eeuee  of  incumbrance  or  diatraoti{% 
or  any  other  feeling  but  of  the  heat  it  communicated  fe 
her  hands.  She  does  not  mind  its  chilling  tho  rest  of  iff 
body  or  diafignring  her  hands,  making  her  fingera  low 
like"long  purples" — these  childrea  of  nature  "take  tta 
good  the  goda  provide  them,"  and  trouble  themsdrW 
little  abont  consequences  or  appearances.  Their  aellfill 
is  much  stronger  than  their  vanity — thoy  have  as  Hfwi 
curiosity  about  others  as  concern  for  their  good  opiiri'* 
Two  Italian  peasants  talking  by  the  roadside  ivillsotW 
much  as  turn  their  heads  to  look  at  an  English  caRU^ 
that  is  passing.  Thoy  have  no  interest  except  in  wluit  ■ 
personal,  sensual.  Hence  they  have  as  littlo  tenactont; 
nesB  on  the  score  of  property  as  in  tho  acquisitiM)  M 
ideas.  They  want  neither.  Their  good  spirits  are  foot 
clothing,  and  books  to  them.  They  are  fond  of  con  ' 
too,  but  their  notion  of  it  differs  from  ours — ours  conort 
in  accumulating  the  means  of  enjoyment,  theirs  is 
free  to  enjoy.in  the  dear /ar  nienie.  What  need  haToUUiT 
to  encumber  themselves  with  furniture  or  wealli  8 
business,  when  all  they  require  (for  tho  most  part)  18  M 
a  bunuh  of  grapes,  bread,  and  stone-walls  ?  The  -Italiai 
generally  speaking,  liavo  nothing,  do  nothing,  1 
nothing, — to  the  surprise  of  foreigners,  who  ask  how  tin 
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]  too  lazy  to  be  Uitevea,  tho  womon  to 

Oe  eometLing  eleo.     The  (lepeodeaco   of  the  Smss  anil 

-English  on  their  comforts,  that  is,  on  all  "  appliances  and 

-tueans  to  boot,"  as  helps  to  enjoymtnt  or  hiadrances  to 

vumoyance,  makes  them  not  oulj  eager  to  procure  different 

v:3bjeats  of  acconuuodation  and  luxury,  but  mokes  tbem 

^&ke  nich  pains  in  thuic  preservation  aad  emliellishment, 

^vid  jiei  them  so  when  acquired.     "  A  man,"  says  Yoriek, 

^"finda  ail  apple,  spits  upon  it,  and  calls  it  his."     The 

xaiore  any  one  finds  himself  clinging  to  material  objects  for 

^uistenco  or  gratification,  the  more  ho  will  tiike  a  personal 

JLoitere&t   in   them,  and  the   more  will  he  clean,  repair, 

;^>olish,  serab,  scour,  and  tug  at  them  withoat  endj  as  if  it 

'^vere  hie  own  aonl  that  he  was  keeping  clear  from  spot  or 

lalemish.     A  Swiss  dairymaid  scoai-s  tho  very  heart  out  of 

a»  wooden  pail ;  a  scullion  washes  the  ta&te  as  well  as  the 

'^vormB  out  of  a  dish  of  brocoli.     The  wenches  are  in  like 

f  A^UDser  neat  and  clean  in  their  own  persons,  but  insipid. 

)  moet  course  and  ordinary  furniture  in  Switzerland 

8  more  pains  bestowed  upon  it  to  keep  it  in  order  than 

>  finest  works  of  firt  in  Italy.      There  the   pictures 

1  to  moulder  on  the  walls ;  and  the  Claudes  in 

I  Doria  Palace  at  Home  aro  black  with  age  and  dirt. 

R«  set  moro  store  by  them  in  England,  where  we  have 

)  any  other  sunshine  1     At  tho  common  inns  on  this 

a  the  Simplon,  the  very  sheets  hove  a  character  for 

wtuteneee  to  lose ;  the  rods  and  testers  of  the  beds  are 

Mke  a  peeled  wand.     On  the  opposite  side  you  are  thank- 

tol  when  you  are  not  shown  into  an  apartment  resembling 

I  three-stalled  stable,  with  horse-cloths  for  coverlids  to 

^ic  the  dirt,  and  beds  of  horsehair  or  withered  leaves  as 

in.      Tho   more,  the  merrier;    the 

live    and  let   live,  seem   maxima 

•onlcated  by  the  climate.     Wherever  things  are  not  kept 

I>BefDlly  apart  from  foreign  admixtures  and  contamina- 

Hfat,  the  distinctions  of  property  itself  will  not,  I  con- 
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ceive,  bo  held  exceedingly  sacred.  This  feeliug  is  etrong 
ns  the  passions  are  weak,  A  people  that  are  temarkaUi) 
for  cleanliness,  will  be  ao  for  industry,  for  honesty,  for 
avarice,  and  tnce  verau.  Tlia  Italians  cheat,  steal,  nA 
("when  they  thini  it  worth  their  while  to  do  eoj  wMl 
licensed  impunity  :  the  Swiss,  who  feel  the  ydne  at 
property,  and  labour  incessantly  to  acquire  it,  are  a&aid  to 
lose  it.  At  Brigg  I  first  heard  the  cry  of  watchmen  it 
night,  which  I  bad  not  heard  for  many  months.  I  w 
reminded  of  the  traveller  who  after  wandering  in  remote 
countries  saw  a  gallows  near  at  hand,  and  knew  bjtIuB 
circumstauce  that  he  approached  the  confines  of  civilia- 
tion.  The  police  in  Italy  is  both  secret  and  severe,  bntil 
is  directed  chiefly  to  political  and  not  to  civil  matUn 
Patriot  sighs  arc  heaved  unheard  in  the  dungoena  of  ' 
Angelu:  tho  Neapolitan  bandit  breathes  the  fiw  lurw 
his  native  mountuins  ! 

It  may  by  this  time  be  conjectured  why  CathoIicB  B» 
loss  cleanly  than  Protestants,  because  in  fact  they  are  la 
sempuloua,  and  swallow  whatever  is  sot  before  them  in 
matters  of  faith  as  well  as  other  things,  Frotestaots,  0 
such,  are  captious  and  scrutinising,  try  to  pick  holes  fod 
find  fault, — have  a  dry,  meagre,  penurious  imagicatW*" 
Catholics  arc  buoyed  up  over  doubts  and  di£&oaltieB  \sj* 
greater  reduoilance  of  fancy,  and  make  religion  Bubserriaiti 
to  a  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  one  are  for  detecting  wi 
weeding  out  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  doctrlM  V 
worship :  the  others  enrich  theirs  with  the  dust  and  Mb- 
webs  of  antiquity,  and  think  their  litnal  none  the  ' 
for  the  tarnish  of  age.  Those  of  tho  Catholic  Oonuaotii* 
are  willing  to  take  it  for  grouted  that  Bverything  is  righl! 
the  professors  of  the  Iteformed  religion  have  a  plensnrt'l' 
believing  that  everything  is  wrong,  in  order  that  tlwl 
may  have  to  set  it  ri^t.  In  morals,  again,  ProteaM^ 
are  mora  precise  than  their  Catholic  brethren.  The  orw3 
of  the  latter  absolves  them  of  half  their  duties,  of  all  thoso 
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tliat  are  a  dog  on  their  inclinations,  atones  for  all  slips, 
and  patches  up  all  deficiencies.     But  though  this  may 
make  tibam  le^  censorious  and  sour,  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  lendars  them  less  in  earnest  in  the  part  they  do  perform. 
When  more  is  left   to   freedom  of  choice,  perhaps  the 
servioe  thai  is  yoluntary  will  be  purer  and  more  effectual. 
That  which  is  not  so  may  as  well  be  done  by  proxy ;  or 
if  it  does  not  come  from  the  heart,  may  be  suffered  to 
exhale  merely  from  the  lips.     If  less  is  owing  in  this  case 
to  a  dread  of  vice  and  fear  of  shame,  more  will  proceed 
from  a  loye  of  yirtue,  free  from  the  least  sinister  construc- 
tion.   It  is  asserted  that  Italian  women  are  more  gross  ; 
I  can  belieye  it,  and  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  more 
refined  than  others.     Their  religion  is  in  the  same  manner 
more  sensiial :  but  is  it  not  to  the  full  as  yisionary  and 
imaginatiye  as  any  p     I  have  heard  Italian  women  say 
things  that  others  would  not — ^it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  they  would  do  them :  partly  because  the  knowledge 
of Tioe  that  makes  it  familiar  renders  it  indifferent;  and 
lecaose  the  same  masculine  tone  of  thinking  that  enables 
them  to  confront  vice,  may  raise  them  above  it  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  sentiment.     If  their  senses  are  more  in- 
Hamimable,  their  passions  (and  their  love  of  yirtue  and  of 
nligion  among  the  rest)  may  glow  with  proportionable 
udonr.     Indeed  the  truest  yirtue  is  that  which  is  least 
BOfioeptible  of  contamination  from  its  opposite.     I   may 
admire  a  Baphael,  and  yet  not  swoon  at  sight  of  a  daub. 
Why  should  there  not  be  the  same  taste  in  morals  as  in 
pictures  or  poems  ?     Granting  that  yice  has  more  votaries 
hesre,  at  least  it  has  fewer  mercenary  ones,  and  this  is  no 
trifling  advantage.     As  to  manners,  the  Catholics  must  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  all  over  the  world.     The  better  sort 
not  only  say  nothing  to  give  you  pain ;  they  say  nothing 
of  others  that  it  would  give  them  pain  to  hear  repeated. 
Scandal  and  tittle-tattle  are   long  banished  from  good 
society.     After  all,  to  be  wise  is  to  be  humane.    What 
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monk  or  an  Inquisitor  in  ft  plain  coat  and  professing  the 
most  liberal  opinions. 

Satimalist.  You  Gtill  deal,  an  n&ual,  in  idle  suxaanu 
and  flimef  generalities.  Will  yon  descend  to  particnlu^ 
and  Btate  facts  before  yon  draw  inferenceB  &oni  them  ? 

Senlimenttdist.  In  the  first  place,  then,  they  are  mostly 
Scotchmen — lineal  descendants  of  the  (Jovenanters  and 
CamaroniajjB,  and  inspired  with  the  true  John-Knoi 
zeal  for  mutilating  and  defacing  the  carved  work  of  thfl 
Biinctuary 

Mationalist.  Hold,  hold — this  is  vulgar  prejudice  and 
personality 

Sentimentaitgt.  But  it's  the  fact,  and  I  thought  yoa  coltd 
for  facts.  Do  you  imagine  if  I  hear  a  fellow  in  ScotlMCl 
abusing  the  Author  of  Waverlm/,  who  has  five  hnnSiM 
hearts  beating  in  his  busom,  because  there  is  no  B^gion 
in  his  works,  and  a  fellow  in  Westminster  doing  the  s«Be 
tiling  hccause  there  ia  no  Political  Economy  in  them,  lh»t 
anything  will  prevent  me  from  supposing  that  this  w 
virtually  the  same  Scotch  pedlar  with  his  pack  of  Utility 
at  his  baclt,  whether  he  deals  iu  tajte  and  stays  or  ii 
tlrawling  compilations  of  histories  and  reviews  ? 

BaliowilUl.  I  did  not  know  you  had  such  an  afiefitlA  i 
for  Sir  Walter 

SeRtrntnUMnl.  I  said  the  Author  of  Waverl^.  Not  to 
like  him  would  he  not  to  love  myself  or  human  natiuei  0' 
which  ho  has  given  so  many  interesting  specimens :  tbov^ 
for  the  enfee  of  that  same  human  nature,  I  have  no  litoi 
to  Sir  Walter.  Those  "  few  and  recent  writers,"  on  fts 
contrary,  who  hy  their  own  account  "  have  discovered  ^ 
ti-uo  principles  of  tho  greatest  happiness  to  the  gre»W 
niimbors,"  ate  easily  reconciled  to  the  Tory  and  the  liigi* 
Ijacause  they  here  feel  a  certain  superiority  over  him  ;  but 
they  cannot  forgive  tho  groat  historian  of  life  and  nun- 
ners,  because  lio  has  enlarged  our  sympathy  with  hnUiW 
iiapjiineas  heyond  their  pragmatical  limits.     Tliey  sre  not 
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to  some  of  yonr  &YOiirite  specnlations,  that  has  excited 
this  sadden  burst  of  spleen  against  them  ? 

SeidmaikMst.  At  least  I  cannot  retort  this  phrase  on 
those  printed  ctrcvUars  which  thej  throw  down  areas  and 
&sten  under  knockers.  But  pass  on  for  that.  Answer  me, 
then — What  is  there  agreeable  or  ornamental  in  human 
life  that  they  do  not  explode  with  fsEtnatic  rage  ?  What  is 
tlieie  sordid  and  cynical  that  they  do  not  eagerly  catch  at  ? 
What  is  there  that  delights  others  that  does  not  disgust 
then  ?  What  that  disgosts  others  with  which  they  are  not 
delighted  ?  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  owing  to  philosophy, 
lut  to  a  sinister  bias  of  mind;  inasmuch  as  a  marked 
deficiency  of  temper  is  a  more  obvious  way  of  accounting 
ior  certain  things  than  an  entire  superiority  of  under- 
Btaodiog.  The  ascetics  of  old  thought  they  were  doing 
God  good  service  by  tormenting  themselves  and  denying 
othen  the  most  innocent  amusements.  Who  doubts  now 
that  in  this  (aimed  as  they  were  with  texts  and  authorities 
nd  awfdl  denunciations)  they  were  really  actuated  by  a 
SKSose  and  envious  disposition,  that  had  no  capacity  for 
€OJojnient  itself  or  felt  a  malicious  repugnance  to  the  idea 
of  it  in  any  one  else  ?  What  in  them  took  the  garb  of 
leligion,  with  us  puts  on  the  semblance  of  philosophy ; 
ttd  instead  of  dooming  the  heedless  and  refractory  to  hell- 
fire  or  the  terrors  of  purgatory,  our  modem  polemics  set 
their  disciples  in  the  stocks  of  Utility,  or  throw  all  the 
deguit  arts  and  amiable  impulses  of  humanity  into  the 
limbo  of  Political  Economy. 

SaUonaliat.  I  cannot  conceive  what  possible  connection 
there  can  be  between  the  weak  and  mischievous  enthu- 
atsts  yon  speak  of,  and  the  most  enlightened  reasoners 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  would  laugh  at  such 
acompanson. 

Seniimentaligt.  Self-knowledge  is  the  last  thing  which 
I  should  lay  to  the  charge  of  soi^isant  philosophers ;  but 
a  man  may  be  a  bigot  without  a  particle  of  religion,  a 
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Police-PMloiopJiy ;  who  pay  domiciliary  visits  to  tho 
humftn  mind,  catechise  an  expression,  impale  a  Bentlment, 
put  every  enjoyment  to  the  raet,  leave  you  not  a,  moment's 

respite,  and  imprison  all  the  faculties  in  a  round 
of  cant  phrnsoa^the  Shibboleth  ot  a  party  ?  They  are 
far  from  indulging  or  even  tolerating  the  strain  of  exulting 
enthusiasm  espressed  by  Spenser  :— 

"Whftt  mora  felifily  pan  fiill  to  crentiire 

Thttn  b)  enjoy  delight  nitb  liberty, 

Atul  to  be  lord  of  all  the  noiks  of  nature  ? 

To  reign  in  the  air  from  earth  to  higlieat  skj-, 

To  foed  an  Sonera  and  ireeda  of  glnrigns  feature. 

To  taste  whatever  thing  doth  pleuso  the  eye? 

Who  r»rts  notpleiieed  with  auch  liappiness. 

Well  worthy  ho  to  taste  of  wrelcliednoBH ! 
Without  nir  or  light,  they  grope  their  way  mtdergroiuul, 
till  they  are  made  "  fierce  with  dark  keeping ;"  '  their  at- 
tention, confined  to  the  same  dry,  hard,  .mechanical  sub- 
jocts,  which  they  have  not  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
exchango  for  tho  othcrH,  frets  and  corrodes ;  and  sonred 
and  dieappointerl,  they  wreak  theii'  spite  and  mortification 
on  all  around  them. 

BalioTtalisl.  I  cannot  but  think  your  imagination  rune 
away  with  your  candour.  Surely  the  writers  yon  an 
60  ready  to  inveigh  against  labonr  hnrd  to  correct  errors 
and  reform  grievances. 

SentimentaUst.  Tes;  because  tho  ono  affords  oseroise 
for  their  vanity,  and  the  other  for  their  spleen.  Th^ 
are  attracted  by  tho  odour  of  abuses,  and  regale  on  fancied 
imperfections.  But  do  you  suppose  they  like  anything 
else  better  than  they  do  the  Government?  Are  they  cm 
any  bettor  terms  with  their  own  families  or  friends  ? 
Do  they  not  make  the  lives  of  every  one  they  come  near 
a  torment  to  them,  with  their  pedantic  notions  and  cap- 
tious egotism?  Do  they  not  quarrel  with  their  nei^- 
hours,  placard  their  opponents,  supplant  those  on  their 
'  Beicoo,  in  Hpeoliiiig  of  tUo  Sehaohni^n, 
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own  side  of  the  qnestion  ?     Are  they  not  equally  at  war 
with  the  rich  and  the  poor  ?     And  having  failed  (for  the 
present)  in  their  project  of  cashiering  Mugs,  do  they  not 
give  scope  to  their  troublesome,  overbearing  humour,  by 
taking  iqmn  them  to  snub  and  lecture  the  poor  gratis  f 
Do  they  not  wish  to  extend  '^  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
greatest  numbers,"  by  putting  a  stop  to  population — to 
relieve  distress  by  withholding  charity,  to  remedy  disease 
by  shutting  up  hospitals?    Is  it  not  a  part  of  their 
favourite  scheme,  their  nostrum,  their  panacea,  to  prevent 
the  miseries  and  casualties  of  human  life  by  extinguishing 
it  in  the  birth  ?  Do  they  not  exult  in  the  thought  (and  revile 
others  who  do  not  agree  to  it)  of  plucking  the  crutch  from 
the  cripple,  and  tearing  off  the  bandages  from  the  agonized 
limb?    Is  it  thus  they  would  gain  converts,  or  make  an 
effecinal  stand  against  acknowledged  abuses,  by  holding 
up  a  picture  of  the  opposite  side,  the  most  sordid,  squalid, 
harsh,  and  repulsive,  that  narrow  reasoning,  a  want  of 
imagination,  and  a  profusion  of  bile  can  make  it  ?     There 
is  not  enough  of  evil  already  in  the  world,  but  we  must 
bardon  our  feelings  against  the  miseries  that  daily,  hourly, 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  and  set  our  faces  against 
ereiythLng  that  promises  to  afford  any  one  the  least  grati- 
fication or  pleasure.     This    is  their  idea  of  a  perfect 
eommonweaUh :  where  each  member  performs  his  part  in 
the  machine,  taking  care  of  himself,  and  no  more  con- 
cerned about  his  neighbours,  than  the  iron  and  wood- 
work, the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  spinning-jenny.      Good 
atxew !    good  wedge  1    good  tenpenny  nail !     Are   they 
really  in  earnest,  or  are  they  bribed,  partly  by  their 
inteiests,  partly  by  the  unfortunate  bias  of  their  minds, 
to  play  the  game  into  the  adversary's  hands  ?     It  looks 
like  it ;  and  the  Government  gives  them  "  good  ceillades  " 
—Mr.  Blackwood  pats  them  on  the  back — Mr.  Canning 
grants  an  interview  and  plays  the  amiable — Mr.  Hobhouse 
l[eep8  the  peace.     One  of  them  has  a  place  at  the  India 
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HouGQ  ■  but  then  nothing  is  said  against  the  India  House, 
though  the  pool'  and  piona  Old  Lady  sweats  and  ohnost 
ewoons  at  the  conyorEatlonB  which  hor  walls  are  doonud 
to  hear,  hut  of  which  she  is  ashftmed  to  aomplain. 
triumph  of  tho  School  ia  to  throw  Old  Ladies  into 
hjBterics  t '  Tha  oljviouB  {1  should  still  hope  not  tlw 
intentional)  effect  of  the  WeBtminster  tactics  is  to  put 
every  volunteer  on  the  eanie  side  horg  de  eojiAat,  who  ii 
not  a  zoalot  of  tho  strictest  sect  of  thoso  ihej  call  Poli- 
tical Economists  ;  to  come  behind  you  with  dastard,  ooU- 
blooded  malioe,  and  trip  up  the  heels  of  those  straggSon 
whom  their  Mends  and  patrons  in  the  Qum-terhj  hxn 
left  still  standing ;  to  strip  the  canse  of  Heforni{outrf 
seeming  affection  to  it)  of  everything  like  a  w&oH 
with  eleganco,  taste,  dueency,  common  souse,  or  polile 
literature  (as  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyoj 
tad  previonsly  endeavoured  to  do  out  of  acknowledgBi 
hatred) — to  diEgust  tho  friends  of  humanity,  to  cheer  ilt 
enemios ;  and  for  tho  sake  of  iudnlging  their  uuhridbd 
dogmatism,  envy  and  nncharitablenese,  to  leave  notfaing 
intermediate  between  the  Ultra-Toryism  of  the  conrttf 
scribes  and  their  Ultra-Radicalism — betweea  tho  eitreiMR 
of  practical  wrong  and  inipraeticabla  right.  Their,  on 
antagonists  will  bo  very  well  satisfied  with  this  diTijion 
of  the  spoil :— give  them  the  earth,  and  any  one  who 
chooses  may  take  possession  of  the  moon  for  them  1 

Batiortaligt.  Tou  allude  to  thoir  attacks  on  the  BUl^'' 
burgh  Beview  ? 

SentimentaUst.  And  to  their  articles  on  Scott's  NoTC^ 
'  Tbia  U  not  confined  to  WeatniiDHtcr.  A  certain  Talking  Mii 
(who  is  now  ODO  of  the  props  ol'  Church  and  8ta1o),  w}ien  hub 
came  to  this  cauuby,  UBod  to  frighten  aooo  respecUible  old  gBnH 
women,  who  invited  liim  to  auppor,  bj  asking  tut  u  slice  of  the  "  1 
of  the  Baviour,"  meaning  a  leg  of  lalub;  or  a  Lit  of  "the  He 
Ghost  pie,"  meaning  a  pigeon-pie  on  the  table.  lU-natnre  t 
impeFtineiioo  aco  tho  eumo  in  all  achoola,  [This  woa  Mr.  J.V 
Croker.] 
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on  Hospitals,  on  National  Distress,  on  Mootu's  Life  of 
Slieiridan,  and  on  every  subject  of  tasto,  feeling,  or  cumman 
bumani^.  Sheridan,  in  particular,  is  termed  "  an  unenc- 
Jeasfn]  adventurer."  How  gently  this  Jacobin  jargoa 
nil  fall  on  ears  polite !  This  ie  what  they  coll  attacking 
iriuciples  and  sparing  perBons  :  they  spare  the  persons 
adeed  of  men  in  power  l^wbo  have  places  to  give  away), 
>ad  attack  the  characters  of  the  dead  or  the  unsucceesful 
rith  impunity  !  Sheridan's  brilliant  talents,  his  genius, 
lis  wit,  his  political  firmness  (which  all  but  they  adnuie) 
tran  forth  no  passing  tribute  of  admiration ;  his  errors, 
lis  misfortuseB,  and  his  deal]  fwhich  all  but  thoy  deplore) 
linm  no  pity.  This  indeei  ould  be  to  understand  the 
loctrine  of  Utility  to  very  Ie  purpose,  if  it  did  not 
bt  the  firet  touch  weed  froui  ihe  breast  every  amiable 
weakness  and  imperfect, virtue  which  had— never  taken 
■oot  tiere.  But  thoy  make  up  for  utter  want  of  sympathy 
vith  the  excellences  or  failings  of  others  by  a  propor- 
aonsUe  self-aofficiency.  Sheridan,  Fos,  and  Burke  were 
nete  tyros  and  schoolboys  in  politics  compared  to  them, 
ivbo  are  the  "  mighty  laad-marks  of  these  latter  times  " 
—ignorant  of  those  principles  of  "  the  greatest  happiness 
«  the  greatest  numbers,"  which  a  few  and  recent  writer» 
lave  promulgated.  It  is  one  way  of  raising  a  pure  and 
lofty  enthusiasm,  as  to  the  capacities  of  tho  human  mind, 
to  Bcom  all  that  has  gone  before  ua.  Rather  say,  this 
iwelling  with  overacted  disgust  on  common  frailties, 
and  turning  away  with  impatieneo  from  the  brightest 
points  of  character,  is  "  a  discipline  of  humanity,"  which 
sliotUd  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  tho  Westminster 
School  Believe  me,  their  theories  and  theii'  modo  of 
enforcing  tbem  stand  in  the  way  of  reform  :  their  philo- 
sophy is  as  little  addressed  to  the  head  as  to  the  heart 
—it  ig  fit  neither  for  man  nur  heaat.  It  is  not  founded 
vu  any  sympathy  with  the  secret  yearnings  or  higher 
tendencies  of  man's  nature,  but  on  a  rankling  ontlpEbthy 
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to  whatever  is  already  best.     Its  object  is  to  offend— it* 
glory  to  find  out  and  wound  the  tt-nderest  part.     Wiiitil 
n.ot  nialico  is  cowardice,  and  not  candour.     They 
the  wcjik  and  spare  the  ttrong,  to  indnlge  theii  off 
ncBs  f(ai  add  to  tlieir  Eelf-importance.     Nothing  is  a& 
in  the   Weglmimler  Review  of  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Bnfit 
ingham  by  the  East  India  Oompany  :  it  might  lessen  &) 
■writer's  iphcre  of  ulUihj,  as  Mr.  Hall  goes  from  Leioertw 
to  Bristol  to  save  wore  souls  !     They  do  not  grapple  with 
the  rich  to  wrest  his  superfluities  from  him  (in  thiallitj' 
might  be  foiled),  but  trample  on  the  poor  (a  safe  and  pid;- 
thank  olfice)  aud  wrench  his  pittance  from  him  with  thw 
logical    instruments   and   lying   arguments.      Let  thW 
system  aucceetl,  as  they  pretend  it  would,  and  difln) 
comfort  and  happiness  around;  and  they  would  imii*- 
diately  torn,  against  it  as  oSeminatc,  insipid,  and  eiokl]^ 
for  their  tastes  find  understandings  are  too  strongly  bnm 
to  endure  any  bat  the  moat  unpalatable  truths  and  IH 
bitterest  ingredients.     Their  benefits  are  extracted  bf '" ' 
Cesarean  operation.     Their  happiness,  in  short, ! 
which  will  never  be ;  just  as  their  receipt  for  a 
article  in  a  newspaper  or  review,  is  one  that  will  neTOt 
read.     Their  articles  are  never  read,  and  if  they  are 
popular,  no  others  ought  to  be  so.     The  men 
stuff  is  read  and  adniired,  and  tbe  more  service  it  doei 
the  salo  of  a  journal,  so  much  the  more  does  it  debiii 
the  public  taste,  and  render  it  averse  to  theii  drjli 
solid  Incubrationa.     This  is  why  they  complain  d  t 
patronage  of  my  Scntimenlalilkg  as  one  of  the  hub  of  tsl 
Edinhurffh  Review ;  and  why  they  themselves  are 
mined  to  drench  the  town  with  tbe  most  unsavoury 
without  one  drop  of  honey  to  sweeten  the  gall.     Had  • 
felt  tbe  least  regard  to  the  ultimate  success  of  their  p 
ciples — of  "  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  tt 
bcrs,"  though  giving  pain  might  be  one  paramoost 
primary  motive,  they  would  have  combined  this  ol 
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^th  something  like  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of 
their  unenlightened  readers. 

BoHondUat.  I  see  no  ground  for  this  philippic,  except 
in  jour  own  imagination. 

SentimetUalisi.  Tell  me,  do  they  not  abuse  poetry,  paint- 
ing, music  ?  Is  it,  think  you,  for  the  pain  or  the  pleasure 
these  things  give?  Or  because  they  are  without  eyes, 
ears,  imaginations  ?  Is  that  an  excellence  in  them,  or 
&e  &ult  of  these  arts  ?  Why  do  they  treat  Shakespeare 
BO  cayalierly?  Is  there  any  one  they  would  set  up 
agEkinst  him — any  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore  they  patronise  'y 
or  do  they  prefer  Bacine,  as  Adam  Smith  did  before 
ihem?     Or  what  are  we  to  understand  ? 

BaJUcmiist.  I  can  answer  for  it,  they  do  not  wish  io 
"jfo}!  down  Shakespeare  in  order  to  set  up  Eacine  on  the 
Toins  of  his  reputation.  They  think  little  indeed  of 
lUoine. 

SeaUmenkdist.  Or  of  Moliere  either,  I  suppose  ? 
Batumalist.  Not  much. 

Sentimentalist.  And  yet  these  two  contributed  something 
to  *<the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers  ;"  that 
is,  to  the  amusement  and  delight  of  a  Whole  nation  for 
^  last  century  and  a  half.  But  that  goes  for  nothing: 
k  the  system  of  Utility,  which  is  satisfied  with  nothing: 
thort  of  the  good  gf  the  whole.  Such  benefactors  of  the 
feeies  as  Shakespeare,  Eacine,  and  Moliere,  who  sympa- 
.  Used  with  human  character  and  feeling  in  their  finest 
ttd  liveliest  moods,  can  expect  little  favour  from  ^'  those 
few  and  recent  writers  "  who  scorn  the  Muse,  and  whose 
liulofiophy  is  a  dull  antithesis  to  human  nature.  Un- 
hppy  they  who  lived  before  their  time  I  Oh  1  age  of 
him  XTV.  and  of  Charles  II.,  ignorant  of  the  Je  ne  8gai» 
fui  and  of  the  agavoir  vivre  !  Oh  I  Paris  built  (till  now)  of 
•id !  Athens,  Home,  Susa,  Babylon,  Palmyra — barbarous 
Itroctures  of  a  barbarous  period — hide  your  diminished 
kads!    Te  fens  and  dykes  of  Holland,  ye  mines  of 

s  2 
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Mexico,  wLat  are  ye  worth  !  Oh  I  liridges  raised,  palaces 
adorned,  cities  built,  fields  caltivated  without  ekill  i 
science,  how  came  ye  to  enst  till  now!  Oh!  pictorea, 
statues,  t<:mpleG,  altars,  healths,  the  poet's  Terse,  and 
solenm-breathing  airs,  are  ye  not  an  insult  on  the  great 
principles  of  "  few  and  recent  writers  ?"  How  cai 
to  exist  without  their  leave  ?  Oh !  Arkwright, 
quainted  with  Bpinning-jeDnioH !  Oh  !  Sir  Eobert  Pe^ 
nuTcraod  in  calico-printing !  Oh  !  generation  of  apstarts, 
what  good  could  have  happened  before  your  time  ?  Wlwl 
ill  can  happen  after  it  ? 

Satloaaligt.  But  at  least  yon  must  allow  the  impc 
ance  of  first  principles  ? 

SentimenU^itt.  Much  as  I  respect  a  dealer  i 
stores,  in  old  rags  and  iron :  both  the  goods  and  I 
principles  are  generally  stolen.  I  see  advertised  in  tb< 
japers—Elemenla  of  PoUlical  Economy,  by  Jamea  Hill 
and  Principles  of  Fditieal  Eeonomij,  by  John  M'Col 
loch.  Will  you  toll  me  in  this  case,  whoso  are  the  Fiffl 
Principles '?  which  is  the  true  Simon  Pure  ? 
Strange  !  that  such  diSerence  ehnold  be 
'Twist  TtceedU-dma  ami  T^ceedle-d^  ! 

Salionaliet.  Yon  know  we  make  it  a  rule  to  disoonn 
tenanee  every  attempt  at  wit,  as  much  as  the  world  ii 
general  abhor  a  punster. 

Sertlimealaligl.  By  your  using  the  phrase,  "  attempt 
at  wit,"  it  would  seem  that  you  a<:lmit  there  is  a  true  aw 
a  false  wit;  then  why  do  you  confound  the  distinctioB' 
la  this  logical,  or  even  politic  ? 

Balionaligt.  The  difference  is  not  worth  attending  to. 

Senlimenialigl.  Still,  I  suppose,  you  have  a  groat  deal  t 
tliis  quality,  if  you  chose  to  exert  it  ? 

MatiowdUt.  I  fancy  not  much. 

SenUineiitalUl.  And  yet  yon  take  upon  you  to  despid 
it  I  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  great  professors  d 
he  modem  philosophy  were  hardly  sincere  in   the  < 
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tempt  they  express  for  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  the 
Fine  Arts  in  general — that  they  were  private  amateurs 
and  prodigioiis  proficients  under  the  rose,  and,  like  other 

lovers,  hid  their  passion  as  a  weakness — that  Mr.  M 

turned  a  barrel-organ — that  Mr.  P warbled  delight- 
fully— that  Mr.  PI had   a  manuscript  tragedy  by 

him,  called  The  Last  Man,  which  he  withheld  from  the 
public,  not  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  philosophy  by 
affinrding  any  one  the  smallest  actual  satisfaction  during 
the  tenn  of  his  natural  life. 

BatUmalist,  Oh,  no !  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  this  sup- 
position, if  you  are  at  all  serious  in  it.  So  far  from  being 
proficients,  or  having  wasted  their  time  in  these  trifling 
pursoitfl^  I  believe  not  one  of  the  persons  you  have  named 
has  the  least  taste  or  capacity  for  them,  or  any  idea 
cdTeeponding  to  them,  except  Mr.  Bentham,  who  is  fond 
of  music,  and  says,  with  his  usual  honhomie  (which 
seems  to  increase  with  his  age)  that  he  does  not  see  why 
otibers  should  not  find  an  agreeable  recreation  in  poetry 
•nd  painting.^ 

Sentimentalist.  You  are  sure  this  cynical  humour  of 
theirs  is  not  affectation,  at  least  ? 
BaUondlist.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 
Sentimentalist.  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  intolerable  presump- 
tioii  in  them  to  think  their  want  of  taste  and  knowledge 
qmlifies  them  to  judge  (ex  cathedra)  of  these  Arts ;  or  is 
i  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  degree  of  interest 
vUch  others  do  or  ought  to  take  in  them.  It  is  the 
Iwi^t  of  impertinence,  mixed  up  with  a  worse  principle. 

*  One  of  them  has  printed  a  poem  entitled  Bhodope,  which, 
^ever,  does  not  show  the  least  taste  or  capacity  for  poetry,  or  any 
^  corresponding  to  it.  Bad  poetry  serves  to  prove  the  existence 
^^ood.  If  all  poetry  were  like  Rhodope,  the  philosophic  author 
■ight  fulminate  his  anathemas  against  it  (floods  of  ghastly,  livid 
iw],  as  long  as  he  pleased :  but  if  this  were  poetry,  there  would 
J*  no  occasion  for  so  much  anger :  no  one  would  read  it  or  think 
>oythiDg  of  it ! 
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As  to  tLe  osecBseB  or  caprices  of  poBthnmoDs  fame,  like 
other  coimiiodities,  it  soon  finds  its  level  in  the  market. 
Delur  opiimo  is  a  tolerably  general  rule.  It  ifl  not  of 
forced  or  factitious  growth.  People  woold  not  tronhle 
'their  heads  atont  Shakespeare,  if  he  had  give 
pleaaure,  or  cry  him  up  to  the  akies,  if  he  had  not  first 
raised  them  there.  The  world  are  not  grateful  for  nolhing. 
Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
before  our  time,  and  is  not  one  of  "  those  few  and  recent 
writere"  who  monopolize  all  true  grcatnesB  and  wisdom' 
{though  not  the  reputation  of  it)  to  themselves.  ~ 
not,  however,  be  treated  with  contumely  on  this  account; 
the  instance  might  bo  passed  over  as  a  solitary  one.  We 
eball  have  a  thousand  roliticnl  Economista,  before  v 
have  another  Shakespeare. 

Batumfdui.  "Your  mode  of  arriving  at  conclusions  i 
very  different,  I  confess,  from  the  one  to  which  I  have 
been  accustomed,  and  is  too  wild  and  desultory  for  n 
follow  it.  Allow  me  to  ask  in  my  turn.  Do  yon  not 
admit  Utility  to  be  the  test  of  morals,  as  Reason  is  the 
test  of  Utility  ? 

Sentimentalist.  Pray,  what  definition  have  you  (in  t 
School)  of  Reason  and  of  Utility  ? 

Satioiialitt.  Xay,  they  require  no  definition;  the  n 
ing  of  both  is  obvious, 

Sentimentalitl.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  dogmatize  without 
definitions,  and  to  repeat  broad  assertions  without  under 
standing  them.  Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  to  b^in 
with  gravely  assuming  oar  own  infallibility,  and  we  c 
then  utter  nothing  but  oracles,  of  course, 

BaJiondiat.  What  is  it  you  understand  by  Eeofion  ? 

SeTilimenlaliit.  It  is  your  business  to  answer  i 
question ;  but  still,  if  you  choose,  I  will  take  the  oj 
upon  myself,  and  interpret  for  you. 

Halioftaliet.  I  have  no  objection  if  yon  do  it  feirly. 

Si^timeiildHiil.  YuH  shall  yourself  be  judge.     ~ 
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with  most  people,  means  tlieir  own  opinion ;  and  I  do  not 
find  yonrfiriends  a  particular  exception  to  the  rule.    Their 
dogmatieal  tone,  their  arrogance,  their  snpercilions  treat- 
ment of  the  pretensions  of  others,  their  vulgar  conceit  and 
satis&ctioii  in  their  own  vulgar  tenets,  so  far  from  con- 
vincing me  that  they  are  right,  convince  me  that  they 
must  be  wrong  (except  by  accident  or  by  mechanically 
parroting  others) ;  for  no  one  ever  thought  for  himself, 
or  looked  attentively  at  truth  and  nature,  that  did  not 
fdel  his  own  insufficiency  and  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  his  task.     Self-knowledge  is  the  first  step  to  wisdom. 
The  JEUttiowd  Dissenters  (who  took  this  title  as  a  charac- 
teristic distinction,  and  who  professed  an  entire  superiority 
over  prqudioe  and  superstition  of  all  sorts,)  were  as  little 
disposed  to  have  their  opinions  called  in  question  as  any 
people  I  ever  knew.  '  One  of  their  preachers  thanked  God 
publicly  for  having  given  them  a  liberal  religion.      So 
your  School  thank  God  in  their  hearts  for  having  given 
them  a  liberal  jpMlosophy  :  though  what  with  them  passes 
for  liberal  is  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  very 
much  akin  to  illiberality. 

Baiionalist.  May  I  beseech  you  to  come  to  the  point  at 
(Hioe? 

SentimentcLlist.  We  shall  be  there  soon  enough,  without 
hurrying.  Beason,  I  conceive,  in  the  sense  that  you 
would  appeal  to  it,  may  signify  any  one  of  three  things, 
all  of  them  insufficient  as  tests  and  standards  of  moi'al 
sentiment,  or  (if  that  word  displeases)  of  moral  conduct : — 
1.  Abstract  truth,  as  distinct  from  local  impressions  or 
individual  partialities;  2.  Calm  inflexible  self  will,  as 
^tinct  from  passion ;  3.  Dry  matter  of  fact  or  reality,  as 
distinct  from  sentimentality  or  poetry. 

Baiionalist.  Let  me  hear  your  objections;  but  do  for 
once  adhere  to  the  track  you  have  chalked  out. 

Sentimenlalist.  "  Thereafter  as  it  happens."     You  may 
dng  your  grating  go-cart  of  crude  assumptions  and  heavy 
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paroJogismH  along  yoiir  narrow  iron  railivay,  if  yon  plesBe : 
but  let  me  diverge  down  "  primrose  patbt:,"  or  break  mj 
neck  over  precipices,  as  I  think  proper. 

SiationaUtt,  Take  your  own  conrsc.  A  vsilfvl  mart 
muH  liave  his  way.  You  demur,  if  I  apprehend  you  right, 
to  founding  moral  rcctitado  on  the  mere  dictates  of  the 
Understanding.  This  I  grant  to  be  the  grand  arcanara  of 
the  doctrine  of  Utility.  I  desire  to  know  what  other 
foundation  for  morals  yon  will  find  bo  solid  ? 

SeiUimentaligl.  I  know  of  none  so  flimsy.  What! 
would  you  susjieud  aU  the  natural  and  private  affections 
on  the  mere  logical  deductions  of  the  Understanding, 
and  exenterate  the  former  of  all  the  force,  tendernesB, 
and  constancy  they  derive  from  habit,  local  neameas  or 
immediate  sympathy,  because  the  last  arc  contrary  to  the 
speculative  reason  of  the  thing?  I  am  afraid  soch  a 
speculative  moi'ality  will  end  in  speculation,  or  in  some- 
thing worse.  Am  I  to  feel  no  more  for  a  friend  or  a 
relative  (say)  than  for  an  inhabitant  of  China  or  of  tho 
Moon,  because,  as  a  matter  of  argument,  or  setting  asida 
their  connection  with  mo,  and  considered  absolutely  in 
themselves,  the  objects  are,  perhaps,  of  equal  value  ?  Or 
am  I  to  screw  myself  up  to  feel  aa  much  for  the  Antipodes 
(or  Giod  knows  who)  as  for  my  next-door  neighbours,  by 
such  a  forced  intellectual  scale?  The  last  is  impossible; 
and  the  result  of  the  attempt  will  be  to  make  the  balance' 
even  by  a  diminution  of  our  natural  sensibility,  instead  (rf 
a  universal  and  unlimited  enlargement  of  our  pbilosophio- 
benevolenco.  Tho  feelings  cannot  bo  made  to  keep 
with  our  bare  knowledge  of  esisteiice  or  of  truth ;  noi 
the  affeetionH  bo  disjoined  from  the  impressions  of  t 
2>lace,  and  circumstance,  without  destroying  their  vital 
principle.  Tet,  without  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
do  not  see  what  becomes  of  the  theory  of  Utility,  which. 
first  reduces  everything  to  jileasure  and  pain,  and  then 
tramples  ujion  and  crushes  these  by  its   own  soveteiga 
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wilL  The  effect  of  this  system  is,  like  the  touch  of  the 
torpedo,  to  chill  and  paralyse.  We  notwithstanding  find 
persons  acting  upon  it  with  exemplary  coolness  and  self- 
complaoency.  One  of  these  *'  subtilised  savages  "  informs 
another  who  drops  into  his  shop  that  news  is  come  of  the 
death  of  his  eldest  daughter,  adding,  as  matter  of  boast — 
"  I  iam  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  will  eat  any  dinner 
to-day :  they  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  of  Utility  !"  I 
peroeiye  this  illustration  is  not  quite  to  your  taste. 

Rationdlist.  Is  it  anything  more  than  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics  ? 

SenHmentdlist.  I  thought  the  system  had  been  wholly 
new — ^ihe  notable  project  of  a  "  few  and  recent  writers." 
I  could  famish  you  with  another  parallel  passage  in  the 
Hypocrite.^ 

BaHonalist.  Is  it  not  as  well,  on  any  system,  to  suppress 

the  indulgence  of  inordinate  grief  and  violent  passion, 

that  is  as  useless  to  the  dead  as  it  is  hurtful  to  the  living  ? 

SenHmentcdist.  If  we  could  indulge  our  affections  while 

ibey  run  on  smoothly,  and  discard  them  from  our  breasts 

the  instant  they  fail  of  their  objects,  it  might  be  well.. 

Bat  the  feelings,  the  habitual  and  rooted  sentiments  of 

the  soul,  are  not  the  creatures  of  choice  or  of  a  fanciful 

theory.    To  take  the  utmost  possible  interest  in  an  object, 

uid  be  utterly  and  instantaneously  indifferent  to  the  loss 

*  (Hd  Lady  Lambert.  Come,  come  :  I  wish  you  would  follow  his 
[Dr.  Oantweirs]  precepts,  whose  practice  is  conformable  to  what  ho 
tewshes.  Virtuous  man !  Above  all  sensual  regards,  he  considers 
ft©  vorld  merely  as  a  collection  of  dirt  and  pebble-stones.  How 
has  he  weaned  me  from  temporal  connections !  My  heart  is  now  set 
opoQ  nothing  sublunary ;  and,  I  tliank  heaven,  I  am  so  insensible  to 
everything  in  this  vain  world,  that  I  could  see  you,  my  son,  my 
(laughters,  my  brothers,  my  grandchildren,  all  expire  before  me,  and 
Jnind  it  no  more  than  the  going  out  of  so  many  snuffs  of  candle. 

Charlotte.  Upon  my  word,  madam,  it  is  a  very  humane  dis- 
position you  have  been  able  to  aiTive  at,  and  your  family  is  much 
obliged  to  the  Doctor  for  his  instructions. — Act.  II.  Scene  1. 
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of  it,  is  not  exactly  iu  tho  order  of  ImmBn  nature, 
may  blunt  or  extirpate  our  feelings  altogether  with 
proper  etnily  iind  paina,  l>y  ill-Lumonr,  conceit,  and  afieo- 
tation,  but  not  miike  thorn  the  playthings  of  a  verbal 
parados,  I  fancy  if  Mi".  — ~  had  lost  a  hundred  poundE 
by  a  bad  debt,  or  if  a  lump  of  Boot  had  fallen  into  bis 
broth,  it  would  hayo  Epoiled  his  dinner.  Tho  doctrine  of 
Utility  would  not  have  come  to  his  aid  here.  It  ig 
reserved  for  great  and  trying  occasions  ;  or  serves  as  an 
excuse  for  not  affecting  grief  which  its  proftssors  do  not 
feel.     So  much  for  rcaEou  against  passion. 

Saiionalist.  But  if  they  do  not  possess  all  the  softness 
and  endearing  charities  of  private  life,  they  have  the  firm- 
ness and  imflin piling  hardihood  of  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  the  public  cause. 

SentimentalUl.  That  is  what  I  have  yet  to  learn.  They 
are  a  kind  of  Xshmaolitee,  whose  hand  is  agatngl  others — 
what  or  who  ihoy  ai'e  for  (except  themaelvea)  I  do  not 
laiow.  They  do  not  willingly  come  forward  into  the  front 
nor  even  show  themselves  in  the  rear  of  tho  battle,  but 
are  very  ready  to  denounce  and  disable  those  who  t 
indiscreet  enough  to  do  so.  They  are  not  for  preci^- 
tating  a  crisis,  but  for  laying  down  certain  general 
liinciples,  which  will  do  posterity  a  world  of  good  and 
themselves  no  harm.  They  are  a  sort  of  oeciill  rsformezB, 
and  patriots  incognito.  They  get  snug  places  undor 
Government,  and  mar  popular  Elections — but  it  is  to 
advance  the  good  of  the  cause.  Their  theories  axe  t 
whole  and  as  sleok  as  their  skins,  but  that  there  is  a 
certain  jejnneness  and  povertyin  both  which  prevents  tboir 
ever  putting  oa  a.wholesomo  or  comfortable  appearanofl. 

Bationa3ist.  But  at  least  you  will  not  pretend  to  Aeay 
the  distinction  (you  just  now  hinted  at)  between  things  of 
real  Utility  and  meroly  fanciful  interest  ? 

SentiiHentalist.  No,  I  admit  that  distinction  to  the  full. 
I  only  wish  yon  and  others  not  to  mistake  it. 
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l^ial^onalist.  I  liaye  not  the  slightest  guess  at  what  you 
mean. 

Seatimentalist.  Is  there  any  possible  view  of  the  subject 
thftthasnot  been  canyassed  oyer  and  oyer  again  in  the 
School  t  Or  do  yon  pass  oyer  all  possible  objections  as  the 
dreams  of  idle  enthusiasts  ?  Let  me  ask,  Haye  you  not  a 
current  dislike  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  sentiment  or 
seidimentaMty  f  for  with  you  they  are  the  same.  Yet  a 
thing  and  the  cant  about  it  are  not  the  same.  The  cant 
about  Utility  does  not  destroy  its  essence.  What  do  you 
mean  by  sentimentality  ? 

Nationalist.  I  do  not  know. 

Sestimentalist.  Well :  you  complain,  howeyer,  that  things 
of  the  greatest  use  in  reality  are  not  always  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  an  imaginary  and  romantic  point  of  yiew  ? 

SaHonalist.  Certainly ;  this  is  the  yery  pivot  of  all  our 
well-grounded  censure  and  dissatisfaction  with  poetry, 
novel-writing,  and  other  things  of  that  flimsy  unmeaning 
stamp. 

Sentimenidlist.  It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  two 
i^ndards  of  yalue  and  modes  of  appreciation  in  human 
Hfe,  the  one  practical,  the  other  ideal, — that  that  which 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  Understanding  is  often 
of  little  or  none  at  all  to  the  Fancy,  and  vice  versa.  Why, 
then,  force  these  two  standards  into  one  ?  Or  make  the 
Understanding  judge  of  what  belongs  to  the  Fancy,  any 
n»ore  than  the  Fancy  judge  of  what  belongs  to  tlie 
Understanding?  Poetry  would  make  bad  mathematics, 
mathematics  bad  poetry:  why  jumble  them  together? 
^Te  things,  that  are  so,  separate.     Cuique  trtbuito  suum. 

Salumdlist.  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  your  precise  drift. 

Sentimentalist.  Nay,  then,  you  will  not.  It  is  granted 
that  a  certain  thing,  in  itself  highly  useful,  does  not 
afford  as  much  pleasure  to  the  imagination,  or  excite  as 
much  interest  as  it  ought  to  do,  or  as  some  other  thing 
irhich  is  of  less  real  and  practical  yalue.     But  why  might 
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it  to  cxcito  this  degree  of  interest,  if  it  is  not  its  nature  tn 
do  so  ?  Why  not  set  it  down  to  its  proper  account  of 
Utility  in  any  philosophical  eetimate — let  it  go  for  what 
it  is  worth  there,  valeal  quanlutn  valet—ojiA  let  the  other 
loss  worthy  and  (if  yon  will)  more  meretricious  object  be 
loft  free  to  produce  all  the  sentiment  and  emotion  it  is 
caprvhle  of,  and  which  the  former  is  inadeqnate  to,  and  its 
valao  ba  estimated  sccordingly ! 

BaliowdUL  "Will  yon  faTonr  me  with  an  illustration^ — 
with  anything  lite  common  sense  ? 

SenlimeiUidiel.  A  table,  a  chair,  a  fire-shovel,  a  Datch- 
stove  are  nsefal  things,  but  they  do  not  oKcito  much  senti- 
ment —they  ai-e  not  confessoJly  the  poetry  of  human  life. 

RaHmaligl.  No. 

SentimenUilist.  Why,  then,  endeavour  to  make  them  so ; 
or  in  other  words,  to  make  them  more  than  they  are  or 
can  become?  A  lute,  a  sonnet,  a  picture,  the  sound  of 
distant  bclla  can  and  do  excite  an  emotion,  do  appeal  to 
the  fancy  and  the  heart  (oscuse  this  antiriuated  phrase- 
ology I) — why,  then,  grudge  them  the  pleaaim)  they  give 
to  the  human  mind,  and  which  it  seems,  on  the  very  tstce 
of  the  argument,  yonr  objects  of  mere  downright  Utility 
(wiiich  arc  not  also  objects  of  Imagination)  cannot  ?  Why 
must  I  come  to  your  shop,  though  you  cspressly  tell  me 
you  have  not  the  article  I  want?  Or  why  swear,  with 
Loiil  Peter  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tvh,  that  your  loaf  of  brown 
bread  answers  all  the  purposes  of  mutton  ?  Why  deprive 
life  of  what  cheei-s  and  adorns,  more  than  cf  what  snpports 
it  ?  A  chair  is  good  to  sit  in  (as  a  matter-of-iact),  a  table 
tn  write  on,  a  fire  to  warm  oneself  by — No  one  disputes 
it ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  something  else  to  amuse 
anil  occupy  my  mind,  something  tliat  stira  the  breath  of 
fancy,  something  that  but  to  think  of  is  to  feel  an  interest 
in.  Besides  my  automatic  existence,  I  have  another,  n 
sentimental  one,  iihich  must  he  nourished  and  supplied 
with  ]iroi>cr  food.      This  end  the  mcro  circumstance  of 
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practical  or  real  Utility  does  not  answer,  and  therefore  is 
so  far  good^  for  nothing. 

Batmoilist,  But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  preference 
should  be  carried  to  excess,  and  that  the  essential  should 
he  neglected  for  the  frivolous  ? 

SeitlimentaLLisU  I  see  no  disposition  in  mankind  to  neglect 
the  essential.  Necessity  has  no  choice.  They  pursue 
the  mechanical  mechanically,  as  puss  places  herself  by  the 
fireside,  and  snuffs  up  the  warmth  : — they  dream  over  the 
romantic ;  and  when  their  dreams  are  golden  ones,  it  is 
pity  to  disturb  them.  There  is  as  little  danger  as  possible 
of  excess  here ;  for  the  interest  in  things  merely  ideal  can 
be  only  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure,  that  is,  the  real 
benefit  which  attends  them.  A  calculation  of  consequences 
iQfty  deceive,  the  impulses  of  passion  may  hurry  us  away : 
43fflitiment  alone  is  infallible,  since  it  centres  and  reposes 
on  itself.  Like  mercy,  "  its  quality  is  not  strained  :  it 
<lroppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven  upon  the  place 
beneath !" 

SalionalisL  You  have  asked  me  what  Beason  is :  may  I 
^  you  what  it  is  that  constitutes  Sentiment  ? 

SmtimentalisL  I  have  told  you  what  Eeason  is :  you 
sbonld  tell  me  what  Sentiment  is.  Or  I  will  give  your 
learned  professors  and  profound  Encyclopedists,  who  lay 
<lown  laws  for  the  human  mind  without  knowing  any  of 
^6  springs  by  which  it  acts,  five  years  to  make  even  a 
tolerable  guess  at  what  it  is  in  objects  that  produces  the 
fine  flower  of  Sentiment,  and  what  it  is  that  leaves  only 
^  husk  and  stalk  of  Utility  behind  it. 

Satumdiist.  They  are  much  obHged  to  you,  but  I  fancy 
their  time  is  better  employed. 

Sentimentalist  What!  in  ringing  the  changes  on  the 
fune  cant  phrases,  one  after  the  other,  in  newspapers 
reviews,  lectures,  octavo  volumes,  examinations,  and 
pamphlets,  and  seeing  no  more  of  the  matter  all  the  while 
•than  a  blind  horse  in  a  mill  ? 


Tlie  New  School  o/Beform. 

Baiioaalist.  I  liavo  already  protoatDd  agaiast  this 
peraonftljty.  Bat  euicly  you  would  not  put  lictiou  on  a 
par  vrith  reality? 

SentimeiUaliat.  My  good  friend,  let  me  give  you  an 
instance  of  my  way  of  thinking  on  tliia  point.  I  met 
Dignnm  {tho  singer)  in  tlio  street  the  other  day :  he  was 
humming  u  tone ;  and  bis  eye,  though  quenched,  was 
smiling.  I  could  scarcoly  forhciir  going  tip  to  speak  to 
him.  "Why  so?  I  had  aeen  him  ia  the  year  1792  (the 
first  time  I  CTBT  was  at  a  play),  with  Suett  and  Miss 
Eomauzioi  and  some  others,  in  No  Hong  No  Sapper  ;  and 
ever  sincej  that  bright  vision  of  my  childhood  has  played 
round  my  fancy  with  unabated,  vivid  delight.  Tet  the 
whole  was  fictitious,  your  cynic  philosophers  will  say.  I 
wish  there  were  but  a  few  realities  that  lasted  so  long, 
and  wore  followed  with  so  little  disappointment.  The 
imaginari/  ia  what  wo  conceive  to  be :  it  is  reality  that 
tautalisoa  as  and  turns  out  a  fiction — that  ia  the  faloQ 
riorimel  1 

Baiionaiisl.  But  the  Political  Economists,  in  direotisg 
the  attention  to  ^'tho  greatest  happincas  of  the  greatest 
numbers,"  wish  to  provide  for  the  solid  oomforta  and 
amelioration  of  human  life. 

Senlimejitalist.  Yea,  in  a  very  notable  way,  after  their 
fashion.  I  should  not  expect  from  mon  who  are  jealous 
of  the  mention  of  anything  like  enjoyment,  any  great 
aniiety  about  its  solid  comforts.  Theira  is  a  very  com- 
fortable theory  indeed  1  They  would  starve  the  poor 
outright,  rednce  their  wagea  to  what  is  borely  necessary 
to  keep  thorn  alive,  and  if  they  cannot  work,  refuse  them  a 
morsel  for  charity.  If  you  hint  at  any  other  remody  but 
"the  grinding  law  of  necessity"  suspended  t'n  terrorem 
over  the  poor,  they  are  in  agonies  and  think  their  victims 
are  escaping  them:  if  you  talk  of  the  pressure  of  Debt  and 
Tasea,  they  regard  you  as  a  very  commonplace  perscm 
indeed,  and  aay  they  oaa  show  you  cases  in  the  reign  of 
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Edward  III.  where,  without  any  reference  to  Debt  or 

Taxes,,  the  price  of  labour  was  tripled— after  a  plague ! 

So  fall  is  their  imagination  of  this  desolating  doctrine, 

that  sees  no  hope  of  good  but  in  cutting  off  the  species, 

that  ^j  fly  to  a  pestilence  as  a  resource  against  all 

onr  difBcnlties — ^if  we  had  but  a  pestilence,  it  would 

'  demonstrate  aU  their  theories ! 

BaHonalist.  Leaye  Political  Economy  to  those  who 
profess  it,  and  come  back  to  your  mystical  metaphysics. 
"Do  yon  not  place  actual  sensations  before  sentimental 
refinements,  and  think  the  former  the  first  things  to  be 
attended  to  in  a  sound  moral  system  ? 

SendmerUaUst,  I  place  the  heart  in  tho  centre  of  my 
monl  system,  and  the  senses  and  the  understanding  are 
its  two  extremities.    You  leave  nothing  but  gross,  mate- 
rial oljects  as  the  ends  of  pursuit,  and  the  dry,  formal 
calculations  of  the  understanding  as  the  means  of  ensuring 
them.     Is  this  enough?     Is  man  a  mere  animal,  or  a 
meore  machine  for  philosophical  experiments  ?     All  that  is 
intermediate  between  these  two  is  sentiment :  I  do  not 
wonder  you  sometimes  feel  a  vacuum,  which  you  endeavour 
to  fill  up  with  spleen  and  misanthropy.      Can  you  divest 
the  mind  of  habit,  memory,  imagination,  foresight,  will  ? 
Can  you  make  it  go  on  physical  sensations,  or  on  abstract 
reason  alone  ?     Not  without  making  it  over  again.     As 
it  is  constituted,  reflection  recalls  what  sense  has  once 
embodied;   imagination  weaves  a  thousand  associations 
Tound  it,  time  endears,  regret,  hope,  fear,  innumerable 
shapes  of  uncertain  good  still  hover  near  it.     I  hear  tho 
sonnd  of  village  bells — it  "opens  all  the  cells  where 
memory  slept " — I  see  a  well-known  prospect,  my  eyes  are 
dim  with  manifold  recollections.     What  say  you?     Am  I 
only  as  a  rational  being  to  hear  the  sound,  to  see  tho 
object  with  my  bodily  sense?    Is  all  the  rest  to  be 
dissolved  as  an  empty  delusion,  by  the  potent  spell  of 
unsparing  philosophy  ?    Or  rather,  have  not  a  thousand 
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rutil  feclingB  and  incidonts  hniig  upon  these  impressions, 
of  which  Bitch  dim  traces  nnd  doubtful  snggestiDus  are  all 
thnt  is  loft?  And  is  it  not  better  that  tnith  and  nature 
should  speak  this  imperfect  but  heartfelt  longDago,  thnn 
be  entirely  dumb?  And  should  we  not  preserve  and 
cherish  this  precious  link  that  connects  together  the  finer 
essence  of  our  past  and  future  being  hj  some  expressive 
symbol,  rather  than  siiSer  all  that  cheers  and  sustains  life 
to  iall  into  the  dregs  of  material  sensations  and  blindfold 
ignorance  ?  There,  now,  is  half  a  definition  of  Sentiment : 
for  the  other  half  we  must  wait  till  we  see  the  article  in 
the  Scotch  Encyclopedia  on  the  subject.  To  deprive  man 
of  sentiment,  is  to  deprive  him  of  all  that  is  interesting  to 
himself  or  others,  except  the  present  object  and  a  routine 
of  cant  phrases,  and  to  turn  him  into  a  savage,  an 
automaton,  or  &  Political  Economist.  Nay  more,  if  tvo 
are  to  feci  or  do  nothing  for  which  we  cannot  assign  a 
preciee  reason,  why  wo  cannot  bo  mnch  as  walli,  epeak; 
hoar,  OF  see,  without  the  same  unconscious,  implicit  faith 
— not  a  word,  'not  a  sentence  but  hangs  together  l^ 
a  number  of  imperceptible  links,  and  is  a  bundle  of 
prejudices  and  abstractions. 

SationaUsl.  I  can  make  nothing  of  you  or  your  argu- 
ments. 

Sentimentalist.  All  I  would  say  is,  that  you  cannot  take 
the  measure  of  human  nature  with  a  pair  of  compasses  or 
a  slip  of  parchment :  nor  do  I  think  it  on  auspioioiu 
oi>oning  to  the  new  Polilkal  Millenrtium  to  begin  with 
setting  our  faces  against  all  that  has  hitherto  kindled  the 
enthusiasm,  or  shutting  the  door  against  all  that  may 
in  future  give  pleasure  to  the  world.  Tour  ElyBitim 
resembles  Dante's  Inferno— '■•  Who  enters  there  must  leave 
all  hope  behind  1" 

Rationdisl.  The  poets  have  spoiled  you  for  all  rational 
and  sober  views  of  men  and  society. 

Seniimenialiit.  1  had  rather  be  wrong  with  them,  than 
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right  mih  some  other  persons  that  I  could  mention.     I 

do  not  think  yon  have  shown  mnch  tact  or  consecntiveness 

of  reasoning  in  yonr  defence  of  the  system :  hnt  yon  have 

only  to  tnnscribe  the  trite  arguments  on  the  snhject,  set 

your  own  and  a  hookseller's  name  to  them,  and  pass  off 

for  the  head  of  a  school  and  one  of  the  great  lights  of 

the  age! 


(h  {he  QuaUficcUions  Necessary  to  Success  in  Life. 

It  18  cnrions  to  consider  the  diversity  of  men's  talents, 

and  the  canses  of  their  fiEdlnre  or  success,  which  are  not 

lees  nnmerous  and  contradictory  than  their  pursuits  in 

life.   Fortune  does  not  always  smile  on  merit : — "  The 

nee  is  not  to  the  swifi;,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong :" 

ind  even  where  the    candidate  for  wealth  or   honours 

RKoeedsjit  is  as  often,  perhaps,  from  the  qualifications 

wHeh  he  wants  as  from  those  which  he  possesses ;  or  the 

eminence  which  he  is  lucky  enough  to  attain  is  owing 

to  some  fEUiulty  or    acquirement  which  neither  he  nor 

anybody  else  suspected.     There  is  a  balance  of  power  in 

tile  human  mind,  by  which  defects  frequently  assist  in 

fiiiiheiing  our  views,  as  superfluous  excellences  are  con- 

Wted  into  the  nature  of  impediments ;  and  again,  there 

V  a  continual  substitution  of   one    talent   for  another, 

tbongh  which  we  mistake  the  appearance  for  the  reality, 

lod  judge  (by  implication)  of  the  means  from  the  end. 

So  a  Minister  of  State  wields  the  House  of  Commons  by 

iu  manner  alone;  while  his  friends  and  his  foes  are 

equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  influence,  looking  for 

i  in  vain  in  the  matter  or  style  of  his  speeches.     So  the 

air  with  which  a  celebrated  barrister  waved  a  white 

cunbric   handkerchief  passed  for    eloquence.      So    the 

bnffoon  is  taken  for  a  wit.    To  be  thought  wise,  it  is  for 

the  most  part  only  to  seem  so ;  and  the  noisy  demagogue 

T 
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ja  easily  translated,  by  tLe  popular  voice,  into  the  ontor 
kdA  patriot.  Qaalitioe  take  their  colonr  from  those  thit 
are  next  them,  ae  the  cameleon  borrowe  ite  hue  fi'ora  IIk 
nenreet  object ;  and  unable  otherwiee  to  grasp  the  phftDtcoi 
of  OUT  choice  or  our  ambition,  we  do  well  to  lay  violenl 
hands  on  something  olao  within  onr  reach,  which  bearas 
general  rcBcmblancc  to  it ;  and  the  impression  of  whilst, 
in  proportion  as  the  thing  itself  is  cheap  and  wortUK^ 
is  likely  to  be  gross,  obvious,  striking,  and  effectnal,  Tb 
way  to  eecuro  success  is  to  be  more  anxious  about  nl 
ing  than  about  deserving  it ;  the  surest  hindrance  to  it  is 
to  have  too  high  a  standard  of  refinement  in  om  om 
minds,  or  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  discernment  of  ftf 
pnblio.  He  who  is  determined  not  to  be  satisfied  wifl 
anything  short  of  perfection,  will  never  do  anything  tf 
all,  either  to  please  himself  or  others.  The  t 
not  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  what  we  can  do  for  4» 
best.  An  excess  of  modesty  is  in  fact  an  excess  of  pjj^ 
and  more  hurtful  to  the  individual,  and  less  adns* 
tageoos  to  society,  than  the  grossest  and  most  nubluBbiiig 
vanity — 

Aspiring  to  be  gode,  if  angeU  fall, 

AapirtDg  to  be  acgela,  men  rebel. 
If  a  celebrated  artist  in  our  day  had  stayed  to  do  Jb 
to  his  principal  figure  in  a  generally  admired  puntinfr 
before  he  bad  exhibited  it,  it  would  never  have  seen  A 
light.     He  has  passed  on  to  other  things  more  wi^ 
his  power  to  accomplish,  and  moro  within  the  compe 
of  the  spectators  to  understand.     They  see  what  he  U 
done,  which  is  a  great  deal — they  could  not  have  jndged  S 
or  given  him  credit  for  th&'meffaUf  idea  in  his  ownn' 
which  he  might  vainly  have  devoted  hia  whol&Jj 
endeavouring  to  embody.     The  picture,  as 
enough  for  the  age  and  for  the  public.     If  it^ 
ten  times  better,  its  merits  woiild  have  been  throin 
if  it  hod  been  ten  times  better  in  the  more  refined  M 
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lofty  oonoeptioiL  of  character   and   sentiment,  and  had 
fedled  in  the  more  palpable  appeal  to  the  senses  and  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar,  in  the  usual ''  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,"  it  would  never  have  done.     The  work  might 
have  been  praised  by  a  few,  a  very  few,  and  the  artist 
himself  have  pined  in  penury  and  neglect.    Mr.  Words- 
worth has  given  us  the  esseitce  of  poetry  in  his  works 
without  the  machinery,  the  apparatus,  of  poetical  diction, 
the  theatrical  pomp,  the  conventional  ornaments  ;  and  we 
flee  what  he  has  made  of  it.     The  way  to  feime  through 
merit  alone,  is  the  narrowest,  the  steepest,  the  longest, 
ihe  hardest  of  all  others — (that  it  is  the  most  certain  and 
lasting,  is  even  a  doubt) — the  most  sterling  reputation  is, 
after  all,  but  a  species  of  imposture.     As  for  ordinary 
CttBCB  of  success  and  failure,  they  depend  on  the  slightest 
diadeB  of  character  or  turn  of  accident — "  some  trick  not 
'wflianegg" — 

There's  but  the  twinkling  of  a  star 
Betwixt  a  man  of  peace  and  war ; 
A  thief  and  justice,  fool  and  knave, 
A  hofiSng  officer  and  a  slave ; 
A  crafty  lawyer  and  pick-pocket, 
A  great  philosopher  and  a  blockhead ; 
A  formal  preacher  and  a  player, 
A  leam'd  physician  and  manslayer. 

Ken  are  in  numberless  instances  qualified  for  certain 
^^ingB  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  are  qualified 
far  nothing  ^Ise.  Negative  merit  is  the  passport  to 
negative  success.  In  common  life,  the  narrowness  of  our 
ideas  and  appetites  is  more  favourable  to  the  accom- 
fGahment  of  our  designs,  by  confining  our  attention  and 
mhition  to  one  single  object,  than  a  greater  enlargement 
of  comprehension  or  susceptibility  of  taste,  which  (as  far 
utile  tnunmels  of  custom  and  routine  of  business  are 
oonoemed)  only  operate  as  diversions  to  our  ensuring  the 
mam  chance  ;  and,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  science, 

T  2 
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a  dull  plodding  fellow  will  often  do  better  than  one  of  I 
moro  TOerctmal  and  fiery  cast — the  mere  unconsciouEDca 
of  hia  own  doScieneioa,  or  of  anything  beyond  what  hi 
himself  can  do,  reconciles  bini  to  his  tnecLonical  progresq 
and  enables  him  to  perform  all  that  lies  in  hie  powef 
with  labour  and  patience.  By  being  content  with  medio- 
crity, he  advances  beyond  it ;  whereas  tho  man  of  graito 
taste  or  genius  may  be  Buppoeed  to  fling  down  his  pen  9- 
pencil  in  despair,  haunted  with  the  idea  of  unattunaU* 
excellence,  and  ends  in  being  nothing,  because  he  cftnnot 
be  everything  at  once.  Those  even  who  have  done  tis 
greatest  things,  were  not  always  perhaps  the  greatest  mBL 
To  do  any  given  work,  a  man  should  not  be  greateBl 
himself  than  the  work  he  has  to  do ;  tlie  facnlties  wMw 
he  lias  beyond  this,  will  be  faculties  to  let,  either  not  hmJi 
or  used  idly  and  uiiprofi.tahly,  to  hinder,  not  to  help,  TO 
do  any  ono  thing  best,  there  Bhonld  be  an  esclosiTeiKt^ 
a  concentration,  a  bigotry,  a  blindness  of  attachment  la 
that  one  object ;  so  that  tho  widest  range  of  knowlti^ 
and  most  diffusive  subtlety  of  intellect  will  not  xuuiarsij 
produce  the  most  beneficial  results  ;^and  the  perfonnu"* 
is  very  frequently  in  the  inverse  ratio,  not  only  of  tl* 
pretensions,  as  we  might  superficially  conclade,  hot  of  th 
real  capacity.  A  jiart  is  greater  than  the  tchole  :  stid  fl* 
old  saying  seems  to  hold  true  in  moral  and  intcllecto* 
questions  also — in  nearly  all  that  relates  to  the  mind" 
man,  which  cannot  embrace  the  whole,  but  only  a  pari. 

I  do  not  think  (to  give  an  instaaiee  or  two  of  vM 
I  mean)  that  Milton's  mind  was  (so  to  speak]  gratta 
than  the  Paradinc  Lost ;  it  was  just  big  enough  to  m 
that  mighty  mould;  the  shrine  contained  tlie  GodhetJ 
Shakespeare's  genius  was,  I  should  say.  greater  than  ■>{ 
thing  he  has  done,  because  it  still  soared  free  and  onofil 
fined  beyond  whatever  he  undertook — ran  over  and  oonl 
not  be  "constrained  by  mastery"  of  his  subject.  G(4 
smith,  in  his  Retaliation,  celcbi-atca  Burke  as  cou  1l3 
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'was  kept  back  in  his  dazzling,  wayward  career,  by  the 
supererogation  of  his  talents — 

Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  Boswell's  Life^  tells  us  that  the  only 
person  whose  conversation  he  ever  sought  for  improve- 
ment was  George   Psalmanazar  :    yet   who  knows  any- 
thing of  this  extraordinary  man  now,  but  that  he  wrote 
about  twenty  volumes  of  the  Unioerscd  History — invented 
a  Formosan  alphabet  and  vocabulary — being   a    really 
learned  man,  contrived  to  pass  for  an  impostor,  and  died 
no  one  knows  how  or  where !     The  well-known  Author 
of  thfi  Enquiry  eoncerning  Political  Justice,  in  conversation 
hag  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog ;  all  the  stores  of  his 
imdeistanding  or  genius  he  reserves  for  his  books,  and  he 
^  need  of  them,  otherwise  there  would  be  hiatus  in 
^iMimmptis.    He  says  little,  and  that  little  were  better 
^  alone,  being  both  dull  and  nonsensical ;  his  talk  is  as 
•  ilatasa  pancake,  there  is  no  leaven  in  it,  he  has  not  dough 
oiongh  to  make  a  loaf  and  a  cake ;  he  has  no  idea  of  any- 
lUng  till  he  is  wound  up,  like  a  clock,  not  to  speak,  but 
^  write,  and  then  he  seems  like  a  person  risen  from  sleep 
or  from  the  dead.     The  Author  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley^ 
^  the  other  hand,  besides  being  the  inventor  of  the 
fl^eoiy  of  grammar,  was  a  politician,  a  wit,  a  master  of 
<»nTersation,  and  overflowing  with  an  interminable  hahhle : 
^  fellow  had  cut  and  come  again  in  him,  and     . 

Tongue  with  a  garnish  of  brains ; 

imt  it  only  served  as  an  excuse  to  cheat  posterity  of  the 

definition  of  a  verb,  by  one  of  those  conversational  ruses 

de  guerre  by  which  he  put  off  his  guests  at  Wimbledon 

with  some  teazing  equivoque  which  he  would  explain  the 

next  time  they  met,  and  made  him  die  at  last  with  a 

nostrum  in  his  mouth !    The  late  Professor  Person  was 

*  Home  Tooke.— Ed. 
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said  to  be  a  m&tcli  for  the  Member  for  Old  Sarom  in 
argnment  and  raillery :  ho  was  a  profound  Bcliolar,  and 
hod  wit  at  will — yet  what  did  it  come  to  1  HiB  jests  have 
evaporated  with  the  n^rks  of  the  wine  ou  the  tavern  table  ; 
the  page  of  Thucydides  or  ^sctylus,  which  was  stamped  on 
his  brain,  and  which  bo  could  read  there  with  equal 
facility  backwards  or  forwards,  is  contained  after  bis 
death,  as  it  was  while  he  lived,  just  as  well  in  the  voliune 
on  the  library  shelf.  The  man  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
ability  now  living  is  the  one  who  has  not  only  done  t] 
least,  hut  who  is  actually  incajiablc  of  ever  doing  any- 
thing worthy  of  him — unless  he  had  a  hundred  hands  to 
write  with,  and  a  hundred  months  to  utter  all  that  it  hath 
entered  into  hie  heart  to  conceive,  aod  eentnries  before 
him  to  embody  tho  endless  volume  of  his  waking  drcamB. 
Cloud  rolls  over  cloud;  one  train  of  thought  snggests 
and  is  driven  away  by  another ;  theory  after  theory  i 
spnn  out  of  the  bowels  of  his  brain,  net  like  the  Bpider*B 
web,  compaiit  and  round,  a  citadel  and  a  snare,  built  f 
mischief  and  for  uae ;  hot  like  the  gossamer,  stretched 
ont  and  entangled  without  end,  clinging  to  every  casual 
object,  flitting  in  the  idle  air,  and  glittering  only  in  the 
my  of  fancy.  No  eubjeet  can  come  amiss  to  him,  and  h 
is  nlike  attracted  and  alike  indifTerent  to  all — ho  is  nc 
tied  down  to  any  one  in  particular — but  floats  from  one  t 
another,  his  mind  everywhere  finding  ita  level,  and  feeling 
no  limit  but  that  of  thought— now  soaring  with  ita  hea 
above  the  stars,  now  treading  with  foiry  feet  among  flowery 
now  winnowing  tho  air  with  winged  words — passing  team 
Duns  Sootus  to  Jacob  Behmcn,  from  the  Eautean  philo- 
Bophy  to  a  conundrum,  and  from  the  Apocalypse  ti 
Horostic — taking  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry,  paintings 
wit,  history,  polities,  metaphysics,  criticism,  and'  private 
Rcaudnl — every  question  giving  birth  to  some  newthooght, 
and  every  thought  "  discoursed  in  eloquent  music,"  that 
lini"  only  in  the  ear  of  fools,  or  in  tho  report  of  absent 
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Mends.    Set  Iiim  fo  write  a  book,  and  he  belies  all  that 
Ins  been  ever  said  about 


Ten  iSbaaatOid  great  ideas  filled  his  mind, 

But  with  the  ckmda  they  hed,  and  left  no  txaoe  behind. 

Ncnr  there  ia— ,  who  neyer  had  an  idea  in  his  life, 
ndwho  therefore  has  never  been  prevented  by  the  &s- 
iUioaB  refinements  of  self-knowledge,  or  the  dangerous 
ainetions  of  the  Mnse,  from  sncceeding  in  a  nmnber  of 
AingB  which  he  has  attempted,  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
IvdollneaB,  and  contraiy  to  the  advice  and  opinion  of  all 
b  Mends.  He  has  written  a  book  without  being  able 
to  ^eU,  by  dint  of  asking  questions — has  painted  dra- 
pBBB  with  great  exactness,  which  have  passed  for  finished 
pOKtwitB — daubs  in  an  unaccountable  figure  or  two,  with 
ilMekground,  and  on  due  deliberation  calls  it  history-^ 
k  11  dabbed  an  Associate  after  being  twenty  times  black- 
hDed,  wins  his  way  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
Academy,  through  all  the  gradations  of  discomfiture  and 
ti^race,  and*  may  end  in  being  made  a  foreign  Count ! 
And  yet  (such  is  the  principle  of  distributive  justice  in 
inatters  of  taste)  he  is  just  where  he  was.  We  judge  of 
BWn  not  by  what  they  do,  but  by  what  they  are.     Non  ex 

fMet  Ugnofit  Mercuriua,  Having  once  got  an  idea  of ^ 

it  is  impossible  that  anything  he  can  do  should  ever  alter 
it—though  he  were  to  paint  like  Eaphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,noone  in  the  secret  would  give  him  credit  for  it,  and 
'^though  he  had  all  knowledge,  and  could  speak  with  the 
toiigues  of  angels,"  yet  without  genius  he  would  be 
nothing.  The  original  sin  of  being  what  he  is,  renders 
^  good  worHb  and  most  meritorious  efforts  null  and  void. 
"You  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles." 

Nature  still  prevails  over  art.     You  look  at ,  as  you 

Ao  at  a  curious  machine,  which  performs  certain  puzzling 
operations,  and  as  your  surprise  ceases,  gradually  unfolds 
other  powers  which  you  would  little  expect — but  do  what 
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it  will,  it  is  but  a   machiuo  etill ;  tlie  thing  is  1 

Respieefinem  is  tho  great  rnlo  in  all  practical  p 
to  attain  our  JDurney's  end,  we  ebould  look  lil 
right  or  to  the  left ;  the  Imowledge  of  excellen 
deters  and  dietracts,  as  it  etimolates  the  mind  t< 
and  henc9  we  may  ece  eome  reason,  why  tl 
diffusion  of  taete  and  liberal  arts  is  not  always 
paniod  with  an  increase  of  individual  genius. 

As  there  is  a  degree  of  dullness  and  phlegm,  ti 
the  lung  run,  sometimos  succeeds  better  than  t 
noblo  and  aspiring  impiiUes  of  our  nature  {as  tl 
by  its  sure  tracing  overtakes  tho  bounding  sta; 
is  a  degree  of  animal  spirits  and  showy  accompla 
which  enables  its  possessors  "  to  get  the  i 
majestic  world,"  and  bear  tlic  palm  alone.  H 
we  see  vivacity  and  impertinence  mistaken  for  w 
for  argument ;  sound  for  sense ;  a  loud  or  J 
for  eloquence!  Impudence  again  is  an  ci 
courage ;  and  the  assumption  of  merit  and  tl 
of  it  are  too  often  considered  as  one  and  the  Ei 
On  tho  other  hand,  simplicity  of  manni 
person  who  cannot  so  far  forego  his  native  o 
as  by  any  effort  to  shake  it  off,  to  perfect  i 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  who,  if  you  do  not  w 
your  own  pretensions,  will  never  qnestion  tl 
the  same  principle,  if  you  do  not  try  to  palm  y 
them  for  what  you  are  not,  will  never  be  pcrsni 
you  can  ho  anything.  Admiration,  like  nioc 
catching :  and  the  good  opinion  which  gets  abroad  of  * 
begins  at  home.  If  a  man  is  not  so  much*  astoniahed  it 
hia  own  acquirements — as  proud  of  and  as  dehghlM  I 
with  the  bauble,  as  others  would  be  if  put  into  eoAiVi  I 
possesaion  of  it,  they  hold  that  true  desert  and  he  muBtb)  I 
strangers  to  each  oUier :  if  he  entertains  an  idea  beyond  I 
his  own  immediate  profession  or  pursuit,  they  think  W 
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wisely  lie  can  know  nothing  at  all :  if  he  does  not  play 
off  the  quack  or  the  coxcomb  upon  them  at  every  ste^), 
they  are  confident  he  is  a  dunce  and  a  fellow  of  no  pre- 
tensions. It  has  been  sometimes  made  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  talk  politics  out  of  the  House ;  or 
that  Mr.  Fox  conversed  like  any  one  else  on  common 
Bnbjecis ;  or   that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  fonder  of  an  old 
Scc^h  ditty  or  antiquarian  record,  than  of  listening  to 
the  praises  of  the  Author  of  Waverley.     On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  any  one  who  feels  conscious  of 
certain  powers,  should  always  be  labouring  to  convince 
others  of  the  ftjict;    or  how  a  person,  to   whom  their 
Qxerdse  is  as  familiar  as  the  breath  he   draws,  should 
^^hink  it  worth  his  while  to  convince  them  of  what  to  him 
^nst  Beem  so  very  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  very 
^Tident.     I  should  not  wonder,  however,  if  the  Author  of 
^Iie  Scotch  Novels  laid  an  undue  stress  on  the  praises  of 
^e  Monagtenf,     We  nurse  the  rickety  child,  and  prop  uj) 
0"up  ^ant  of  self-confidence  by  the  opinion  of  friends.     A 
^^^Um  (unless  he  is  a  fool)  is  never  vain   but  when  he 
^tiiiids  in  need  of  the  tribute  of  adulation  to  strengthen 
*llfi  hollowness  of  his  pretensions ;  nor  conceited  but  when 
''^Q  can  find  no  one  to  flatter  him,  and  is  obliged  secretly 
^o  pamper  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  to  make  up  for  the 
^•^ant  of  sympathy  in  others.     A  damned  author  has  the 
^^ghest  sense  of  his  own  merits,  and  an  inexpressible  con- 
^^n^  for  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries ;  in  the 
^^me  manner  that  an  actor  who  is  hissed  or  hooted  from 
^k©  stage,  creeps  into  exquisite  favour  with  himseK,  in 
'^portion  to  the  blindness  and  injustice  of  the  public. 
A.  prose-writer,  who  has  been  severely  handled  in  the 
Reviews,  will  try  to  persuade  himself  that  there  is  nobody 
^  who  can  write  a  word  of  English :  and  we  have  seen 
*poet  of  our  time,  whose  w^rks  have  been  much,  but  not 
(is  he  thought)  sufficiently  admired,  undertake  formally 
fe  prove  that  no  poet,  who  deserved  the  name  of  one. 
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ivns    evei'  popular  iu  his  lifotiiiio,  of  scarcoly  after  his 
death ! 

Tliere  is  nothing  that  floats  n  mnn  sooner  into  the  tida 
iif  reputation,  or  of'tener  paBsea  current  for  genius,  Han 
what  might  be  called  con^UutioTial  Indent.  A  num  wifli- 
out  this,  whatever  may  be  his  worth  or  real  powers,  will 
no  more  get  on  in  the  world  than  a  leaden  Mercury  wiH 
fly  into  the  air ;  as  any  pretender  with  it,  and  with  jW 
ono  quality  beaida  to  recommend  him,  will  bo  sure  eitkar 
to  blunder  upon  Boccess,  or  will  set  foiluro  at  defianw. 
By  constitutional  taloat  I  mean,  in  general,  the  warnitft 
and  vigour  given  to  a  man's  ideas  and  pursuits  by  hit 
bodily  stamina,  by  mere  physical  organization,  A  wetk 
mind  in  a  sound  body  is  bettor,  or  at  least  more  profitsbl^ 
than  a  sound  mind  iu  a  weak  and  crazy  confomu^m. 
How  many  instances  might  I  quote  I  Let  a  man  iam* 
i|uick  circulation,  a  good  digestion,  the  bulk,  and  thwS 
;md  sinews  of  a  man,  and  the  alacrity,  the  nnthinbuig 
confidence  inspired  by  these;  and  without  an  atom,* 
shadow  of  the  mens  dimnior,  ho  shall  strut  and  swaggtf 
and  vapour  nnd  jostle  his  way  through  life,  and  have  111* 
upper-hand  of  those  who  are  his  betters  in  everything 
but  health  and  strength.  His  jests  shall  bo  echoM 
with  loud  laughter,  hocanso  his  own  lungs  begin  to  c»ff 
like  chanticleer, before  he  has  uttered  them;  whileahttM 
hectic  nervous  humourist  shall  stammer  out  an  adminUl 
conceit  that  is  damned  in  the  doubtful  delivery— w* 
foKcibus  hcesit. — The  first  shall  toll  a  sttiry  as  long  I 
arm,  withont  interruption,  while  the  latter  stops  short  I" 
his  attempts  from  mere  weakness  of  chest :  the  one 
be  empty  and  noisy  and  suceessful  in  argument,  pi 
forth  the  moat  commonplace  things  "  with  a  oonfito* 
brow  and  a  throng  of  words,  that  come  with  mora 
impudent  eauciness  from  him,"  while  the  latter  shrins* 
from  an  observation  "  too  deep  for  his  hearers,"  into  fl* 
delicacy  an''  unnoticed  retirement  of  his  own  mitid.    TM 
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one  shall  never  feel  the  want  of  intellectual  resonrces, 
because  he  can  hack  his  opinions  with  his  person;  the 
other  shall  lose  the  advantages  of  mental  superiority,  seek 
to  anticipate  contempt  by  giving  offence,  court  mortifica- 
tion in  despair  of  popularity,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
public  and  private  admiration,  extorted  slowly  by  incon- 
I      trovertible  proofs  of  genius,  shall  never  get  rid  of  the 
I      awkward  uneasy  sense  of  personal  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance, contracted  by  early  and  long-continued  habit. 
V&at  imports  thejnward  to  the  outward  man,  when  it  is 
ihfi  last  that  is  the  general  and  inevitable  butt  of  ridicule 
or  object  of  admiration  ?     It  has  been  said  that  a  good 
&oe  is  a  letter  of  recommendation.     But  the  finest  face 
win  not  carry  a  man  far,  unless  it  is  set  upon  an  active 
tody,  and  a  stout  pair  of  shoulders.     The  countenance  is 
r       the  index  of  a  man's  talents  and  attainments :  his  figure  is 
tte  criterion  of  his  progress  through  life.     We  may  have 
^oen  fjAces  that  spoke  "  a  soul  as  fair — 

Bright  as  the  Children  of  yon  azure  sheen  "— 

^et  that  met  with  but  an  indifferent  reception  in  the 
'^^orld— and  that  being  supported  by  a  couple  of  spindle- 
^banks  and  a  weak  stomach,  in  fulfilling  what  was 
^^^pected  of  them, 

FqU  flat,  and  shamed  their  ^vorshippcrs. 

Hence  the  successes  of  such  persons  did  not  correspond 

^th  their  deserts.     There  was  a  natural  contradiction 

"Ctween  the  physiognomy  of  their  minds  and  bodies  ! 

The  phrase,  "  a  good-looking  man,"  means  difierent  things 

^  town  and  country ;  and  artists  have  a  separate  standard 

<^  beauty  from  other  people.    A  country-squire  is  thought 

good-looking,  who  is  in  good  condition  like  his  horse :  a 

Wnntry-farmer,  to  take  the  neighbours'  eyes,  must  seem 

rtdl-fed,  like  the  prize-ox ;  they  ask,  "  how  he  cuts  up  in 

tfae  caul,  how  he  tallows  in  the  kidneys."    The  leiter-of" 

recommendation  isuoQ^  in  general,  is  not  one  tJ^t  expresses 
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the  finer  movomoats  of  thought  or  of  tho  soul,  but  tlist 
makes  part  of  a  Tigorcius  imd  healthy  form.  It  is  out 
ia  which  Cupid  and  Mars  take  up  their  quarters,  ratW 
thaii  Saturn  or  Mercury.  It  may  be  objected  here  tbil 
some  of  the  greatefit  favouritos  of  furtuue  have  been  littlt 
men.  "A  little  man,  but  of  high  fancy,"  i»  Steme'i 
deBcription  of  Mr.  Hiiuimouil  Shaudy.  But  then  they  hgto 
been  possessed  of  utroug  fibres  and  an  irou  oonBtitntion. 
The  late  Mr,  \\'i;st  said,  that  Buonaparte  was  the  best- 
miule  jaaa  he  over  eitw  in  his  life.  In  other  caBeB,  tha 
gauntlet  uf  contempt  which  a  pany  body  and  a  fiery  epirit 
are  forced  to  run,  may  determine  the  poEsessors  to  aim  si 
great  actions;  indiguation  may  make  men  heroes  us  wtD 
AS  poets,  and  thus  rcvengo  them  oa  the  niggardlinea  (( 
nature  and  the  prejudices  of  the  world.  I  rememin 
Mr.  Wordsworth  saying,  that  ho  thought  ingenious  po* 
liad  been  of  small  and  delicate  frames,  like  Pope;  bol 
that  the  greatest  (such  as  Shakespeare  and  Milton)  bid 
been  healthy,  and  cost  in  a  larger  and  handsomer  m<M 
So  were  Titian,  Raphael,  and  Michael  Angelo.  ThJBJJ 
one  of  the  few  observations  of  Mr.  Wordsworth'!  1 
recollect  worth  quoting,  and  I  accordingly  set  it  down" 
his,  because  I  understand  he  is  tenacious  on  that  point. 

In  love,  in  war,  in  conversation,  in  basiness,  confident* 
and  resolution  are  the  principal  things.  Hence  the  pooll 
Teaaoniug: 

For  women,  born  to  be  coDtroll'd, 
Affect  the  loml,  the  vain.tlie  bold. 

Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  them,  but  runs  all  tliroagh  li^*' 
It  ia  the  opinion  wo  appear  to  entertain  of  ourselves,  ft*"* 
which  (thinking  we  must  bo  the  best  judges  of  onr  oif 
merits)  others  accept  their  idea  of  us  on  trust.  I'  ** 
taken  for  granted  that  every  one  pretends  to  the  utmOTl  '^ 
can  do,  and  he  who  pretends  to  little,  is  supposed  capsw" 
of  nothing.  The  humility  of  our  approaches  to  powtf  •* 
beauty  ensures  a  repulse,  and  the  repulse  makes  va  i"^ 
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willing  to  renew  the  application ;  for  there  is  pride  as  well 

as  humility  in  this  habitual  backwardness  and  reserve. 

If  you  do  not  bnlly  the  world,  they  will  be  sure  to  insult 

over  yon,  because  they  think  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 

Tliey  insist  upon  the  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority 

somewliere,  and  if  you  do   not  prevent  them,  they  will 

practise  it  on  you.     Some   one  must  top   the  part    of 

(kjiaia  in  the  play.     Servility,  however,  chimes  in,  and 

I%8  Scrub  in  the  farce.     Men  patronise  the  fawning  and 

obee^ons,  as   they  submit   to  the  vain   and  boastful. 

It  is  the  air  of  modesty  and  independence,  which  will 

^{her  be  put  upon  itself,  nor  put  upon  others,  that  they 

Cttmot  endure — that    excites    all  the    indignation  they 

fihouli  feel  for  pompous  affectation,  and  all  the  contempt 

thej  do  not  show  to   meanness    and    duplicity.      Our 

indolence,   and  perhaps   our   envy  take  part  with   our 

Oowudice  and  vanity  in  all  this.     The  obtrusive  claims  • 

Of  empty  ostentation,  played  off  like  the  ring  on  the  finger, 

fluiteiring  and  sparkling  in  our  sight,  relieve  us  from  the 

^^ksome  task  of  seeking  out  obscure  merit :  the  scroll  of 

'Virtoes  written  on  the  bold  front,  or  triumphing  in  the 

I^ui^nng  eye,  save  us  the  trouble  of  siffcing  the  evidence  and 

^«ciding  for  ourselves :  besides,  our  self-love  receives  a 

1^68  sensible  shock  from  encountering  the  mere  semblance 

^lian  the  solid  substance  of  worth  ;  folly  chuckles  to  find 

"ttie  blockhead  put  over  the  wise  man's  head,  and  cunning 

'^^Tnks  to  see  the  knave,  by  his  own  good  leave,  trans- 

"^cwmed  into  a  saint. 

Doubtless,  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 

In  all  cases,  there  seems  a  sort  of  compromise,  a  principle, 
^collusion  between  imposture  and  credulity.  If  you  ask 
^»imt  sort  of  adventurers  have  swindled  tradesmen  of  their 
goods,  you  will  find  they  are  all  likely  men,  with  plausible 
.t«^|  iDanners  or  a  handsome  equipage,  hired  on  purpose  : —  if 
^^j  fon  ask  what  sort  of  gallants  have  robbed  women  of  their 
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hearts,  yon  will  find  they  are  those  who  have  jilto3 
hundreds  beforo,  from  which  the  willing  fiiir  conceivea  (he 
project  of  filing  the  truant  to  herself — ho  the  bird  flattss 
its  idle  wings  in  the  jaws  of  destrnetion,  and  the  fooM 
moth  rushes  into  the  flame  that  consumes  it !  Tliwe  it  H 
Irtwting  to  appearances,  we  are  told ;  bat  this  maxim  ia  at 
no  avail,  for  men  are  the  eager  dupes  of  thera.  Life,it 
has  been  said,  is  "  the  art  of  being  well  decoivod;"  ani 
accordingly,  hypocrisy  seems  to  be  the  great  businoffl  of 
mankind.  The  game  of  fortune  ia,  for  the  most  part,  tA 
up  with  counters ;  so  that  he  who  will  not  cut  in  becanu 
he  has  no  gold  in  his  pocket,  must  sit  out  ahnve  lulf 
his  time,  and  lose  his  chance  of  swooping  the  taUtft 
Delicacy  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  oOfr 
aidered  as  rastieity;  and  sincerity  of  purpose  is  Ihi 
greatest  af6wnt  that  can  bo  offered  to  society.  To  inoBt 
on  simple  truth,  is  to  disqualify  yourself  for  plaoe  « 
patronage — the  less  yon  deserre,  the  more  merit  in  tluif 
encouraging  yoa ;  and  he  who,  in  the  struggle  for  distiBii" 
tlon,  trusts  to  realities  and  not  to  appearances,  will  in  tfa 
end  find  himself  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and  boWH 
A  man  who  thinks  to  gain  and  keep  the  public  ear  1^  th) 
force  of  style,  will  find  it  very  np-hiU  work;  if  you  wiah 
to  pass  for  a  great  author,  yon  ought  not  to  look  as  if  y* 
were  ignorant  that  you  had  ever  written  a  sentence  or 
discovered  a  single  truth.  If  you  keep  your  owif  aecret, 
bo  assured  the  world  will  keep  it  for  you.  A  writer, 
whom  I  know  very  well,'  cannot  gain  an  admission  W 
Drnry-lane  Theatre,  because  he  does  not  lonnge  intotho 
lobbies,  or  sup  at  the  Shakespeare — nay,  the  SiUno  peiM 
having  written  upwards  of  sixty  columns  of  origioil 
matter  on  politics,  criticism,  belles-lettres,  and  uirfcl  in* 
rospoetablo  Morning  Paper,"  in  a  single  half-year,  was,  it 
the  end  of  that  period,  on  applying  for  a  renewal  of  ia 
engagement,  told  by  the  Editor  "  he  might  givo  in  ft 
'  Himself.— En.  =  The  Morning  Chronicle.— Ed. 
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^)eciinen  of  what  he  conld  do !"  One  would  think  sixty 
olnnms  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  were  a  sufficient  speci- 
aen  of  what  a  man  could  do.  But  while  this  person  was 
■linking  of  his  next  answer  to  Yetus,*  or  his  account  of 
^r.  Kean's  performance  of  Hamlet,  he  had  neglected  "  to 
»oint  the  toe,"  to  hold  up  his  head  higher  than  usual 
baying  acquired  a  habit  of  poring  over  books  when 
'oung),  and  to  get  a  new  velvet  collar  to  an  old-fashioned 
Teat  coat.  These  are  "  the  graceful  ornaments  to  the 
olumns  of  a  newspaper — the  Corinthian  capitals  of  a 
olisbed  style  I'*  This  unprofitable  servant  of  the  press 
3imd  no  difference  in  himself  before  or  after  he  became 
aiown  to  the  readers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  it 
«Xiordingly  made  no  difference  in  his  appearance  or  pre- 
Qosions.     '*  Don't  you  remember,"  says  Gray  in  one  of 

LX8  letters,  "  Lord  C and  Lord  M*- — ,  who  are  now 

preat  statesmen,  little  dirty  boys  playing  at  cricket  ?  For 
aj^  own  part,  I  don't  feel  myself  a  bit  taller,  or  older,  or 
wiaety  than  I  did  then."  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  poet,  who 
Jionght  in  this  manner  of  himself,  was  hunted  from 
^^ollege  to  college, — has  left  us  so  few  precious  specimens 
of  Ids  fine  powers,  and  shrunk  from  his  reputation  into  a 
silent  grave ! 

"I  never  knew  a  man  of  genius  a  coxcomb  in  dress," 
^  a  man  of  genius  and  a  sloven  in  dress.     I  do  know 
^  man  of  genius  who  is  a  coxcomb  in  his  dress,  and  in 
^eiything  else.     But  let  that  pass. 

C'est  iin  mauvais  metier  que  celui  de  medire. 
I  also  know  an  artist  who  has  at  least  the  ambition  and 
Mfi  boldness  of  genius,  who  has  been  reproached  with 
Wng  a  coxcomb,  and  with  affecting  singularity  in  his 
^nss  and  demeanour.  If  he  is  a  coxcomb  that  way,  he  is 
not  so  in  himself,  but  a  rattling  hair-brained  follow,  with 
a  great  deal  of  unconstrained  gaiety,  and  impetuous  (not 

'  This  series  of  papers  will  be  found  reprinted  in  Political  Essays, 
1819.— Ed. 
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name  into  the  invidiona  appellation  A.  P. 
pTobnblj  htul  tlie  pasBuge  maile  underground 
garden  to  hia  gi'otto,  that  he  might  not  be  rudely  gawd 
lit  in  crossing  the  road  by  some  untutored  clown 
perhaps  started  to  see  the  worm  he  trod  upon  wi 
into  his  own  form,  lito  Elshie  the  Black  Dwarf. 
those  who  think  the  mind  everything  and  the 
nothing,  "  ere  we  shufQe  off  this  mortal  coil,"  read  tint 
fine  moral  fiction,  or  tio  real  story  of  David  Bitclii*— 
believe  and  tremble  I ' 

It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  all  thai 
the  appeal  from  the  ignorant  many  to  the  enlightened  iiiK 
But  the  few  who  ai'c  judges  of  what  ie  called  real  uf 
solid  merit,  are  not  forward  to  'ccmsiiinicate  their  OOCifl 
discoveries  to  others  :  they  are  withheld  portly  by  fflnji 
and  partly  by  pusillanimity.  The  strongest 
rights  the  most  independent  and  ingenuous  :  but  then  S14 
are  competitors  in  the  lists,  and  jealous  of  thepriza  !H* 
prudent  (and  the  wise  are  prudent  I)  only  add  their 
applause  to  the  aeclamatieua  of  the  multitude,  which 
can  neither  silence  nor  dispute.  So  Mr,  GifFord 
those  verses  to  Mr.  Hoppnor,  when  securely  seated  00  "* 
heights  of  fame  and  fortune,  which  before  he  thought  ui^ 
have  savoured  too  much  of  flattery  or  friendship.    TImb* 

'  It  ia  more  desirahle  to  bo  the  handBomcBt  than  the  wiseit : 

in  Mb  Majestj'a  dominioiiB,  for  there  are  more  people  who  Uan  !?• 

than  uuderjlaadingB.    Bir  John  Suckling  tells  ns  thai 

He  prized  black  ejea  Bud  a,  Incky  hit 

At  bowlH,  aboye  all  the  tiopliiea  of  wit. 

In  like  roanncr,  I  would  be  permitted  to  Gsy,  that  I  am  sobM 
sick  of  this  tmdo  of  antliorahip,  wh^re  ths  cridce  look  asku 
one's  beBt-meant  cfEbitB,  but  am  still  fond  of  those  athletic  eui 
where  they  do  not  keep  two  scores  to  mark  tho  game,  witll 
end  Tory  notcliea.  The  accomphshiaentB  of  the  body  an 
and  eltar  to  a!]  ;  those  of  the  miod  are  recondita  and  d 
and  thcrefiira  gnidginglj  acknowledged,  or  held  np  m  the  «(Wl' 
prejudice,  spite,  and  folly. 
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^^ven  who  have  the  sagacity  to  discover  it,  seldom  volnnteer 

introduce  obscure  merit  into  publicity,  so  as  to  endanger 

own  pretensions :  they  praise  the  world's  idols,  and 

>w  down  at  the  altars  which  they  cannot  overturn  by 

"V^oleiioe  or  undermine  by  stealth  I     Suppose  literary  men 

t^o  be  the  judges  and  vouchers  for  literary  merit : — but  it 

xoay  sometimes  happen  that  a  literary  man  (however  high 

ixi  geniuB  or  in  fame)  has  no  passion  but  the  love  of  dis- 

idnetion,  and  hates  every  person  or  thing  that  interferes 

"With  his  inadmissible  and  exorbitant  claims.      Dead  to 

every  other  interest,  he  is  alive  to  that,  and  starts  up,  like 

Sk  serpent  when  trod  upon,  out  of  the  slumber  of  wounded 

pride.    The  cold  slime  of  indifference  is  turned  into  rank 

pQison  at  the  sight  of  your  approach  to  an  equality  or 

oompetition  with  himself.     If  he  is  an  old  acquaintance, 

he  would  keep  you  always  where  you  were,  under  his  feet 

to  be  trampled  on :  if  a  new  one,  he  wonders  he  never 

heud  of  you  before.     As  you  become  known,  he  expresses 

^greater  contempt  for  you,  and  grows  more  captious  and 

mieagy.     The  more  you  strive  to  merit  his  good  word,  the 

toer  you  are  from  it.     Such  characters  will  not  only 

Bttor  at  your  well-meant  endeavours,  and  keep  silent  as  to 

yovr  good  qualities,  but  are  out  of  countenance,  '*  quite 

Aop-fidlen,"  if  they  find  you  have  a  cup  of  water,  or  a 

cnist  of  bread.     It  is  only  when  you  are  in  a  jail,  starved 

Of  dead,  that  their  exclusive  pretensions  are  safe,  or  their 

AigQg-eyed  suspicions  laid  asleep.     This  is  a  true  copy, 

^  is  it  taken  from  one  sitting,  or  a  single  subject. — An 

^or  now-a-days,  to  succeed,  must  be  something  more 

^an  author, — a  nobleman,  or  rich  plebeian  :  the  simple 

«terary  character  is  not  enough.     "  Such  a  poor  forked 

IBimal,"  as  a  mere  poet  or  philosopher  turned  loose  upon 

oblic  opinion,  has  no  chance  against  the  flocks  of  bats 

i  owls  that  instantly  assail  him.     It  is  name,  it  is 

tlth,  it  is  title  and  influence  that  mollifies  the  tender- 

rted  Cerberus  of  criticism — first,  by  placing  the  honor- 

u  2 
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ary  candidate  for  fame  out  of  the  reach  of  Grub  Street 
malice ;  secondly,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  dinner 
or  a  vacant  office  to  successful  sycophancy.  This  is  the 
reason  why  a  certain  Magazine  praises  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  and  vilifies  "  Johnny  Keats :"  ^  they  know  very 
well  that  they  cannot  ruin  the  one  in  fortune  as  well  as  in 
fame,  but  they  may  ruin  the  other  in  both,  deprive  him  d 
a  livelihood  together  with  his  good  name,  send  him  io 
Coventry^  and  into  the  Eules  of  a  prison ;  and  this  is  a 
double  incitement  to  the  exercise  of  their  laudable  and 
legitimate  vocation.  We  do  not  hear  that  they  plead  the 
good-natured  motive  of  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  BexM»^ 
that  "  they  did  it  for  his  good,'*  because  some  one,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  critic's  abuse,  had  sent  the  author  t 
present  of  five-and-twenty  pounds !  One  of  these  wriM 
went  so  far,  in  a  sort  of  general  profession  of  literaif 
servility,  as  to  declare  broadly  that  there  had  been  so 
great  English  poet,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  preteol 
to  the  character  of  a  man  of  genius  in  this  coimtry,  wlo 
was  not  of  patrician  birth — or  connections  by  marriage  I 
This  hook  was  well  baited. 

These  aie  the  doctrines  that  enrich  the  shops. 
That  pass  with  reputation  through  the  land,    » 
And  bring  their  authors  an  immortal  name. 

It  is  the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  spite,  jealon^» 
and  irritable  humours  of  the  writers,  that  nourishes  tto 
disease  in  the  public  mind ;  this,  this  ^'  embalms  and  spio^ 
to  the  April  day  again,"  what  otherwise  "  the  spital  an* 
the  lazar-house  would  heave  the  gorge  at !" 

»  Written  in  June,  1820. 
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;Tlie  Doblemaii-loolt  ?  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mesa  raij  irell; 
lat  louk  nliich  e,  uubUmon  ithould  bavo,  nttbof  than  wbat  they 
iregeDerall;  now.  The  Dake  of  Buekinglmin  (Sbefield')  msB 
mteeliDBD.aDdlutdagreBtileullliGlouk  jou  speak(£  Wjnibeikgr* 
H  B  Ttr;  gcntee!  niuii.  uud  had  the  nobleman- lo(^  u  mnch  aa  th« 
Ae  of  Buckioghaia.— {Spesue's  Anfcdotm,  edit.  Singer,  p.  215.] 
Be  [Pope]  instanced  it  too  in  Lord  Fetcrbaron^  Ij<xd  Boliug- 
^  Lord  Hinchinbroke,  Ibe  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  two  at  thne 
)K.-n>id. 

H&vfl  chosen  the  above  motto  to  a  very  delicate  subject, 
bict  in  prndeiiee  I  might  let  nlone.  I,  however,  like  {ba 
tie;  and  will  try,  at  least,  to  make  a  skotcli  of  it. 
What  it  iB  that  constitutes  tho  look  of  a  gmtleman  is 
Uce  eadlj  felt  than  described.  Wo  all  know  it  when  we 
H  it ;  bat  we  do  not  know  how  to  accoont  for  it,  or  to 
iplflin  in  what  it  consists.  Gauea  laiet,  res  tjwa  noliasima. 
Sdse,  grace,  dijp.ity  have  been  given  aa  the  exponents  and 
iqateeiye  symbols  of  this  look  ;  but  I  would  rather  say, 
^ftn  habitnal  self-possession  determines  the  appearance 
>I*  Sentlemau.  He  should  have  the  complete  command, 
>ot  only  over  his  countenance,  but  over  his  limbs  and 
MiDQB,  In  other  words,  he  should  discover  in  his  air 
ttd  manner  a  voluntary  power  over  his  whole  body,  which 
Htli  every  inflection  of  it,  shonld  be  under  the  control  of 
vBvilL  ]t  must  be  evident  that  he  looks  and  does  as 
"B  likes,  without  any  restraint,  confusion,  or  awkwardness. 
*6  ie,  in  fiict,  master  of  his  person,  as  the  professor  of 

'  Query,  7iHJera,  because  in  another  place  it  is  said,  ttiat  "  when 
visiter  entered  the  preBenee-chamber,  he, attracted  all  eyes  by  the 
^"iomenesfl  ot  bis  person,  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  demeanour." 
L^  it  waa,  no  doubt,  Sheffield.] 

'  Wjoherlej'a  portrait  1^  Lelj,  an.  »l.  28,  engraved  by  Smith  in 
"tS  for  the  folio  edition  of  his  MisoBany  Foettu,  givea  tho  idea  of 
'  Wtj  comely  person,  as  well  as  a  genteel  one. — En., 
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any  art  or  science  is  of  a  particular  inBtnuuent ;  he  directe 
it  to  what  use  im  pleases  and  intends.  Wlierever  tlii! 
power  and  facility  appear,  we  recognise  tho  look  tei 
deportment  of  the  gentleman, — that  is,  of  a  pereonwhobj 
Ills  habits  and  situation  in  life,  and  in  his  ordinary  int8^ 
course  with  society,  has  had  little  else  to  do  than  to  stndj 
those  moveinents,  and  that  carriage  of  the  body,  wliidi 
wore  accompanied  with  most  satisfaction  to  himself,  lod 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  approbation  of  the  beholda, 
Ease,  it  might  be  observed,  is  not  enough ;  dignity  ia  too 
mnch.  Thoro  must  be  a  certain  reletiM,  a,  ounBcioi! 
decorum,  added  to  the  first, — and  a  certain  "farailiatitr 
of  regard,  quenching  the  austere  countenance  of  oontro], 
in  the  other,  to  answer  to  our  conception  of  this  charactflt 
Perhaps  propriety  is  as 'near  a  word  as  any  to  denote  tl* 
manners  of  the  gentleman;  elegance  is  necessary  to  tin 
fine  gentleman :  dignity  is  proper  to  noblemen ;  VA 
majesty  to  kings ! 

Wherever  this  conBtant  and  decent  subjection  rf  d» 
body  to  the  mind  is  visible  in  the  customary  actiotH  of 
walking,  sitting,  ridicg,  etanding,  Bpeaking,  &e.,  we  to" 
the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  individnol, — whatever  Bfl 
be  the  impediments  or  unavoidable  defects  in  the  nwcluDf' 
of  which  he  boa  the  management.  A  man  may  hiiTS  * 
mean  or  disagreoable  exterior,  may  halt  in  his  gatt,  ft 
have  lost  the  use  of  half  his  limbs ;  and  yet  he  may  sho* 
this  habitual  attention  to  what  is  graceful  and  becomingJB 
the  use  he  makes  of  all  the  power  he  has  left, — iu  4fl 
"nice  conduct"  of  the  most  unpromising  and  impiW' 
tioablo  figure.  A  hump-backed  or  deformed  man  iM 
not  necessarily  look  like  a  clown  or  a  mechanic ;  on  ^ 
contrary,  from  his  «are  in  the  adjustment  of  his  appetf- 
aace,  and  his  desire  to  remedy  his  defects,  ho  for  the  mort 
part  acquires  something  of  the  look  of  a  gentleman.  Tlui 
common  nick-name  of  My  Lord,  applied  to  such  persoDB, 
has  allusion  to  this — to  their  circumspect  deportment,  ani 
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tMit  lesUtmoe  to  Tolgar  prejndioe.    Lord  Ogleby,  in  the 

Ckmimime  Marriage^  is  a8  crazy  a  piece  of  elegance  and 

adbaneai,  ew&x  after  he  is  ''  womid  up  for  the  day,"  as 

€ia  well  be  imagined ;  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  genuine 

ador.  Us  tottering  step,  his  twitches  of  the  gout,  his  un^ 

mmmM  attempts  at  youth  and  gaiety,  take  nothing  from 

thenoUeman.    He  has  the  tdEflo?  model  in  his  mind,  resents 

Ills  4)™tions  from  it  with  proper  horror,  recovers  himself 

iem  ny  ungraoeM  action  as  soon  as  possible ;  does  all 

ke  €ta  with  his  limited  means,  and  fedls  in  his  just 

pwtaudons, .  not  from  inadvertence,  but  necessity.     Sir 

i|ioie|li  Banks,  who  was  almost  bent  double,  retained  to 

fts  list  the  look  of  a  privy-councillor.    T^bere  was  all 

■ftsfoiniMSS  and  dignity  that  could  be  given  by  the  sense 

•it  Us  own  importance  to  so  distorted  and  disabled  a  tnmk. 

rBfe  Obarles  Bimbuzy,  as  he  saunters  down  St.  James's 

ji  Mnei^  with  a  large  slouched  hat,  a  lack-lustre  eye,  and 

ifiifine  nose,  an  old  shabby  drab-coloured  coat,  buttoned 

MMB  his  breast  without  a  cape, — ^with  old  top-boots,  and 

Us  bands  in  his  waistcoat  or  breeches  pockets,  as  if  he 

Veie  strolling  along  his  own  garden-walks,  or  over  the 

tef  at  Newmarket,  after  having  made  his  bets  secure, — 

-  iKttKnts  nothing  very  dazzling,  or  gracefdl,  or  dignified 

to  the  imagination ;  though  you  can  tell  infjedlibly  at  the 

,  fart  glance,  or  even  a  bow-shot  off,  that  he  is  a  gentleman 

;  t(  t]ie  fmst  water  (the  same  that  sixty  years  ago  married 

[  ftfi  beautiful  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  with  whom  the  king 

V  ti8  in  love).    What  is  the  clue  to  this  mystery  ?    It  is 

I  trident  that  his  person  costs  him  no  more  trouble  than  an 

^  glove.    His  limbs  are,  as  it  were,  left  to  take  care  of 

I  ftemselves ;  they  move  of  their  own  accord ;  he  does  not 

rtmt  or  stand  on  tip-toe  to  show 

how  tall 

His  person  is  above  them  all ; — • 

but  he  seems  to  find  his  own  level,  and  wherever  he  is, 
io  slide  into  his  place  naturally ;  he  is  equally  at  homo 
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among  lorils  or  gamblers ;  notliing  can  iliscompoBe  liw 
fixed  eorcnity  of  look  and  parpoee ;  there  ie  no  nwik  d 
Buperciliouaness  abont  him,  nor  does  it  appear  as  if 
anything  could  meet  his  eye  to  stcirtle  or  throw  him  of 
his  gnard;  lie  neither  ayoida  not  courts  notice  ;  hat  d» 
archaiam  of  hie  drosH  may  be  understood  to  deoolo  » 
lingering  partiality  for  the  coBtmne  of  tho  last  ^e.  uil 
something  liko  a  prescriptive  contempt  for  the  £11017  of 
this.  The  old  one-eyed  Duke  of  Queensbury  is  anoihw 
example  that  I  might  qnote.  As  he  sat  in  his  bow-wiuiloi 
in  Piccadilly,  erect  and  emaciated,  he  seemed  like  a  noble- 
man framed  and  glazed,  or  a  well-di'essed  mummy  of  tb» 
court  of  George  II. 

Wo  have  few  of  tbeeo  precious  specimens  of  the  genii* 
man  or  uoblemau-look  now  remaining ;  other  coneidn*' 
tions  have  set  aside  tho  eseluaive  importance  of  tl* 
character,  and  of  course,  the  jealous  attention  to  ^ 
ontward  expresBion  of  it.  Where  we  oftenest  meet  fU^ 
it  now-ardays,  is,  perhaps,  in  the  butlers  in  old  famiB*,; 
or  the  valets,  and  "  gentlemen's  gentlemen  "  of  tlie  yoniigw 
branches.  The  sleek  pursy  gravity  of  the  one  answers  Id' 
the  stately  air  of  some  of  their  quondam  masters ;  and  ib^ 
flippancy  and  finery  of  our  old-fashioned  beaui,  hafin? 
been  discarded  by  the  heirs  to  the  title  and  estate,  Iw" 
been  retained  by  their  laeq^ueys,  Tho  late  Adminl 
Byron  (I  have  beard  Northoote  say)  bad  a  butler,  C 
steward,  who,  from  constantly  observing  his  master,  bw 
so  learned  to  mimic  him — the  loult,  the  manner,  the  voiWi 
the  bow  wcro  so  alike — he  was  so  "subdued  to  thewtT 
quality  of  his  lord '' — that  it  was  difEcult  to  distingn'^ 
them  apart.'  Our  modani.  footmen,  as  wo  eoe  th8> 
fluttering  and  lounging  in  lobbies,  or  at  the  doon  * 
ladies'  carriages,  bedizened  in  lace  and  powder,  «»' 
ivory-headed  cane  and  embroidered  gloves,  give  one  i^ 

'  The  same  tLing  I  hove  heard  said  of  Uic  Rielit  Hou.  Thuiw* 
Grenville. — En. 
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c>uly  idea  of  tiie  fine  gentlemen  of  former  periods,  as  they 

^le  stin  ooasionallT  lepresented  on  the  stage ;  and  indeed 

^30  tJumtricil  heroes,  who  top  soch  parts,  might  be  snp- 

^fond  to  hare  copied,  as  a  Li£t  resonree,  from  the  heroes 

^  Ihe  shcmlder-knol     We  also  sometimes  meet  with  a 

gfaiggKng  personation  of  this  character,  got  np  in  common 

lift  from  pare  romantic  enthusiasm,  and  on  absolntely 

'Bded  ^inciples.     I  recollect  a  well-grown  comely  haber- 

^didier,  who  made  a  practice  of  walking  every  day  from 

^Bdupigiile  Street  to  PaU  Mall  and  Bond  Street  with  the 

'^TnHiimtpd  air  and  stmt  of  a  general-officer ;  and  also  a 

Srim  mdertaker,  who  regularly  tendered  his  person,  when- 

^3ver  flie  weather  would  permit,  frxim  the  neighbourhood 

^3f  Gnnberwell  into  the  ^vonrite  promenades  of  the  City 

^^vidi  a  mincing  gait  thai  would  have  become  a  gentleman- 

'Vriicr  of  the  black-rod.     What  a  strange  infatuation  to 

IvRB  in  a  dream  of  being  taken  for  what  one  is  not, — ^in 

^MOfing  others,  and  at  the  same  time  ourselves  ;  for  no 

^oibt  these  persocs  believed  that  they  thus  appeared  to 

'tte  wotid  in  their  true  characters,  and  that  their  assumed 

V^cfcasiciis    did    no    more    than   justice  to  their    real 


Dnu  makes  the  num.  axtd  want  of  ii  the  &llow : 
The  T&ti  is  all  but  leather  and  pnmelZa. 

1  confiBflB,  however,  that  I  admire  this  look  of  a  gentle- 
^^  more  when  it  rises  from  the  level  of  common  life. 
^  bears  the  stamp  of  intellect,  than  when  it  is  forme*  i 
^of  the  mould  of  adventitious  circumstances.  I  think 
*tte  hi^dy  of  Wycherley  than  I  do  of  Lord  Hinchin- 
"^  for  looking  like  a  lord.  In  the  one  it  was  the 
Aetof  native  genius,  grace,  and  spirit:  in  the  other, 
'0>9*'^^y  speaking,  of  pride  or  custom.  A  visitor 
^Qoplimenting  Voltaire  on  the  growth  and  flourishiug 
condition  of  some  trees  in  his  grounds,  ^'  Ay,"  said  t);e 
Aeoch  wit,  **  they  have  nothing  else  to  do !"     A  lord  ha.? 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  look  like  a  lord :  our  comic  poet  W 
fiomethiug  else  to  do,  und  did  it ! ' 

Though  tho  disadvantagea  of  natnro  or  accident  do 
not  act  aa  ohBtoclce  to  the  look  of  a  gentleman,  tlio8B 
of  education  and  employment  do.  A  shoemaker,  whoia 
bent  in  two  over  his  daily  task  ;  a  tailor  who  eita  axti- 
legged  all  day  ;  a  ploughman  who  wears  clog-shoeB  oW 
tho  furrowed  miry  soil,  and  can  harilly  drag  Lis  feet  afiffl 
Lim ;  a  scholar  who  has  pored  all  his  life  over  books,— 
lire  not  likely  to  possess  that  natural  freedom  aud  ease,  Di 
to  pay  that  strict  attention  to  personal  appearancoB,  tilt 
the  look  of  a  gentleman  implies.  I  might  add,  tlut  I 
man-milliner  behind  ft  counter,  who  is  compelled  to  diOf 
every  mark  of  complaisance  to  bis  cnstomers,  but  harflj 
aspects  common  civility  &om  them  in  return;  Ot  1 
Khcriff'B  ofScer,  who  Las  a  cpnaciouaness  of  power,  W 
none  of  good-will  to  or  from  anybody, — arc  equsHr' 
i-omoto  &om  the  ieau-ideal  of  this  character.  A  man  nbo 
is  awkwai'd  from  bashfulneBS  is  a  clown, — as  one  wbo  ii 
ahowing  off  a  nnmber  of  impertinent  airs  and  graces  ^ 
every  turn,  is  a  coscomb  or  an  upstart.  Mere  awkwuA* 
neaa  or  rusticity  of  behaviour  may  arise  either  from  will 
of  presence  of  mind  in  the  company  of  our  hellen  (tts 
commonest  hind  goes  about  his  regular  business  wilbMl 
any  of  the  inauvaias  lionte),  from  a  deficiency  of  brecdiogi 
us  it  is  called,  in  not  having  been  taught  certain  ftultiaD' 
able  accomplishments — or  from  unremitting  applioitiflii' 
to  certain  sorts  of  mechanical  labour,  unfitting  the  haSj 
for  general  or  indifferent  nsea,  (That  vulgarity  fflii<i 
proceeds  from  a  total  disregard  of  decorum,  and  want  it 
careful  control  over  the  different  actions  of  the  body- 
such  as  loud  speaking,  boisterous  gesticulations,  &0r^ 
rather  rudeness  and  violeoco,  than  awkwardness  or  noHfT 
restraint.)  Now  the  gentleman  ia  free  from  all  tin* 
cansea  of  ungraceful  demeanour.  He  is  independent  i> 
'  ■WycherlDy  waa  a  great  Civonrito  mtli  the  DueliBsa  of  CleTeliw*' 
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onmstances,  and  is  used  to  enter  into  society  on 
tenns;  bo  is  taught  the  modes  of  address  and 
of  courtesy  most  commonly  practised  and  most 
to  ingratiate  him  into  the  good  opinion  of  those  he 
tos  with ;  and  he  is  relieyed  from  the  necessity  of 
ng  any  of  those  Liborions  trades  or  callings  which 
strain,  and  distort  the  hmnan  frame.  He  is  not 
to  do  any  one  earthly  thing ;  to  nse  any  exertion, 
himself  in  any  posture,  that  is  not  perfe(stly  easy 
loefol,  agreeable  and  becoming.  Neither  is  he  (at 
isent  day)  reqiiired  to  excel  in  any  art  or  science, 
or  exercise.  He  is  supposed  qualified  to  dance  a 
,  not  to  dance  on  the  tight-rope — to  stand  upright, 
Btand  on  his  head.  He  has  only  to  sacrifice  to  the 
.  Alcibiades  threw  away  a  flute,  because  the  playing 
iscomppsed  his  features.  Take  the  fine  gentleman 
the  common  boarding-school  or  drawing-room  ac- 
Bhments,  and  set  him  to  any  ruder  or  more  difficult 
ad  he  will  make  but  a  sorry  figure.  Ferdinand  in 
npest,  when  he  is  put  by  Prospero  to  carry  logs  of 
loes  not  strike  us  as  a  very  heroic  character,  though 
IS  nothing  of  the  king's  son.  If  a  young  gallant  of 
st  fashion  were  asked  to  shoe  a  horse,  or  hold  a 
,  or  fell  a  tree,  he  would  make  a  very  ridiculous 
38  of  the  first  experiment.  I  saw  a  set  of  young 
)£icers,  very  genteel-looking  young  men,  playing  at 
(  not  long  ago,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
hness  of  their  motions  and  unaccountable  contri- 
for  hitting  the  ball.  Something  effeminate  as  well 
monplace,  then,  enters  into  the  composition  iof  the 
nan  :  he  is  a  little  of  the  peiit-maitre  in  his  pre- 
is.  He  is  only  graceful  and  accomplished  in  those 
to  which  he  has  paid  almost  his  whole  attention, — 
&  the  carriage  of  his  body,  and  adjustment  of  his 
and  to  which  he  is  of  sufl&cient  importance  in 
de  of  society  to  attract  the  idle  attention  of  others. 
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A  man's  luannei'  of  presenting  himself  in  comjanj  i» 
but  a  Gupcrflcial  test  uf  his  real  qnalificationB.  Bnrjeaiit 
AtkinsoE,  ivo  are  assured  by  Fielding,  would  lulTO 
marched,  at  the  head  of  hie  platoon,  up  to  a  msekcd 
battery  \vith  less  apprehension  than  he  came  into  a  roflO 
full  of  pretty  women.  So  wo  may  sometiniea  see  perawl 
look  foolish  enough  on  entering  a  P^rty,  or  retormngl 
galntation,  who  instantly  feel  themselves  at  home,  U» 
recover  all  their  solf-possoEsion,  as  soon  as  any  of  M 
sort  of  conversation,  begins  from  which  nine-tenths  o!  Ih* 
compaay  retire  in  tho  eitremest  trepidatiun  lest  ^ 
should  betray  their  ignornace  or  Incapacity.  A  liigk 
spirit  and  stubborn  prido  are  often  accompanied  witk 
an  unprepossessing  and  unpretending  appearance.  T!» 
greatest  heroes  do  not  show  it  by  their  looks.  There  in 
individuals  of  a  nervous  habit,  who  might  be  said  to- 
abhor  their  own  persona,  and  to  startle  at  their  ofl' 
appearance,  as  tiie  peacock  tries  to  hide  its  legs.  Tbe^' 
are  always  shy,  unconofortahle,  restless ;  and  all  tb^ 
actions  are,  in  a  manner,  at  cross-purposes  with  the* 
selves.  This,  of  course,  destroys  the  look  we  « 
speaking  of,  from  the  want  of  ease  and  aelf-«onfidMi«" 
There  is  another  sort  wlio  have  too  much  negligenoe  rf 
manner  and  contempt  fur  formal  punctilios.  TheytilB" 
their  fuU  swing  in  whatever  they  are  about,  and  mile  it 
seem  almost  necessary  to  get  out  of  their  way.  Peril*!' 
something  of  this  bold,  licentious,  slovenly,  lonnginff 
character  may  be  ohjectod  by  a  fastidious  eye  to  »*' 
appearance  of  Lord  C[astlereagh].  It  might  be  said  of  hi"") 
without  disparagement,  that  ho  looks  moj-e  like  a  low 
than  a  gentleman.  "Wo  see  nothing  petty  or  finitA 
assuredly, — nothing  hard-bound  or  reined-in, — but  ' 
flowing  outline,  a  broad  free  style.  Ho  sits  in  the  Hob* 
of  Commons,  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  forehead,  i» 
a  sort  of  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  as  if  ho  cowered  OW 
his  autagoaiflts,  like  a  bird  of  prey  over  its  qnarry,— 
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liatcliing  vain  empires."   There  is  an  irregular  grandeur 

-bout  him,  an  unwieldy  power,  loose,  disjointed,  "  volu- 

"^^ttinous  and  vast," — coiled  up  in  the  folds  of  its  own 

"purposes, — cold,  death-like,  smooth,  and  smiling, — that  is 

"^leiiher  quite  at  ease  with  itself,  nor  safe  for  others  to 

approach!      On   the  other  hand,  there  is    the  Marquis 

"T^elleBley,  a  jewel  of  a  man.    He  advances  into  his  place 

^  the  House  of  Lords,  with  head  erect,  and  his  best  foot 

^^oremost.      The  star  sparkles  on  his  breast,   and    the 

garter  is  seen  bound  tight  below  his  knee.    It  might  be 

"Aonght  that  he   still  trod  a  measure  on  soft  carpets, 

"smd  was  surrounded,  not  only  by  spiritual  and  temporal 

3ordB,  but 

Stores  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Bain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize. 

TIhe  chivalrous  spirit  that  shines  through  him,  the  air  of 

^Jftllantry  in  his  personal  as  well  as  rhetorical  appeals  to 

^he  House,  glances  a  partial  lustre  on  the  Woolsack  as  he 

^chesses  it ;  and  makes  Lord  Erskine  raise  his  simken 

liead  from  a  dream  of  transient  popularity.     His  heedless 

"^mity  throws  itself  unblushingly  on   the  unsuspecting 

^suidour  of  his  heai'ers,  and   ravishes   mute  admiration. 

^<m  would  almost  guess  of  this  nobleman  beforehand  that 

^  was  a  marqui8-:-something  higher  than  an  earl,  and 

l^n  important  than  a  duke.     Nature  has  just  fitted  him 

^  the  niche  he  fills  in  the  scale  of  rank  or  title.    He  is 

finished    miniature-picture    set    in    brilliants :    Lord 

might  be  compared  to  a  loose  sketch  in  oil,  not 

Pwperly  hung.     The  character  of  the  one  is  ease,  of  the 

^^,  elegance.     Elegance  is  something  more  than  ease ; 

^  is  more  than  a  freedom  from  awkwardness  or  restraint. 

->^    **  implies,  I  conceive,  a  precision,  a  polish,  a  sparkling 

f^  spirited  yet  delicate,  which  is  perfectly  exemplified 

•^Lord  Wellesley's  face  and  figure. 

lie  greatest  contrast  to  this  little  lively  nobleman  was 
^late  Lord  Stanhope.   Tall  above  his  peers,  he  presented 


an  appearance  something  between  a  Patagonian  chief  and^ 
one  of  the  Long  Parltamoat,  With  hie  long  black  hair* 
"  unkempt  and  wild  "^— his  black  clothes,  lank  foaturesi 
strange  antics,  anil  eereaming  voice,  ho  was  the  Orsou  03 
debate. 

A  Satyr  tliiit  oomea  Etariag  fmm  tbe  woods. 

Cannot  at  fiiet  Bpt'ak  like  aa  omtor. 

Yet  he  ivas  both  nn  orator  and  a  wit  in  his  way.  Eii 
harangnea  were  an  odd  jiunblo  of  logic  and  meehonioil 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  Joe  Miller  jests,  of  steol 
principle  anil  sly  hiinionr,  of  shrewdness  and  tibsnrdity,  0* 
method  and  madness.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  U 
was  an  honest  man.  He  was  out  of  his  place  in  tfl 
House  of  Lords.  Ho  particularly  delighted,  in  fcj 
eccentrio  onsets,  to  make  havoc  of  tho  bench  of  biahojJ 
"I  like,"  said  he,  "to  argue  with  one  of  my  lords  a 
bishops ;  and  the  reason  why  I  do  so  is,  that  I  general^ 
have  the  best  of  the  argument."  He  was  altogethecfl 
different  man  from  Loid  Eldon ;  yet  Ins  lordship  "  gai^ 
him  good  ceilladee,"  as  he  broke  a  jest,  or  argued  a  macs 
point,  and,  while  be  spoke,  smiles,  roguish  twinkl:^ 
glittered  in  the  Chancellor's  eyes.  > 

The  look  of  the  gentleman,  "  the  nobleman-look,^^j 
little  else  than  tho  reflection  of  the  looks  of  the  woi^ 
Wo  smile  at  those  who  smile  upon  us :  we  we  graciouK-i 
those  who  pay  their  court  to  us ;  wo  naturally  acq^' 
confidence  and  ease  whoa  all  goes  well  with  us,  when^ 
ore  enconxBgcd  by  the  blandisbmests  of  fortune  and  ' 
good  opinion  of  numkind.  A  whole  street  bowing  r^3l 
larly  to  a  man  every  time  he  rides  out,  may  teaob  Il| 
how  to  pull  off  his  hat  in  return,  without  supposing 
particular  genius  for  bowing  {more  than  for  governing'* 
anything  else)  bom  in  the  family.  It  has  been  obseirvi 
that  persons  who  sit  for  their  pictures  improve  tB 
character  of  theii'  countenances,  from  the  desire  they  bftlj 
to  procure  the  most  favourable  representation  of  themJ| 
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solves.     "Tell  me,  pray  good  Mr.  Carmine,  when  you 
M3ine  to  the  eyes,  that  I  may  call  up  a  look,"  says  the 
Alderman's  wife,  in  Foote's  farce  of  Taste,     Ladies  grow 
liandsome  by  looking   at   themselves   in  the  glass,  and 
lieiglitening  the  agreeable  airs  and  expression  of  features 
they  80  much  admire  there.     So  the  favourites  of  fortune 
adjust  themselves  in  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  flatter- 
ing illusions  of  public  opinion.     Again,  the  expression 
of  face  in  the  gentleman  or  thorough-bred  man  of  the 
world  is  not  that  of  reflnement  so  much  as  of  flexibility ; 
of  sensibility  or  enthusiasm,  so  much  as  of  indifference : 
—it  argues  presence  of  mind,  rather  than  enlargement  of 
ideas.    In  this  it  differs  from  the  heroic  and  philosophical 
looL     Instead  of  an  intense  unity  of  purpose,  wound 
up  to  some  great  occasion,  it  is  dissipated  and  frittered 
down  into  a  number  of  evanescent  expressions,  fitted  for 
«?ery  variety   of  unimportant   occurrences :    instead    of 
Hie  expansion  of  general  thought  or  intellect,  you  trace 
<Ufly  the  little,  trite,  cautious,  movable  lines  of  con- 
ccions  but  concealed  self-complacency.     If  Baphael  had 
JMunted  St.  Paul  as  a  gentleman,  what  a  figure  he  would 
lave  made  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles — occupied 
^th  himself,  not  carried  away,  raised,  inspired  with  his 
vobject — insinuating  his  doctrines  into  his  audience,  not 
Punching  them  from  him  with  the  tongues  of  the  Holy 
^irit,  and  with  looks  of  fiery  scorching  zeal  I     Gentle- 
>nen  luckily  can  afford  to  sit   for  their  own  portraits : 
lamters  do  not  trouble  them  to  sit  as  studies  for  history. 
^Hiat  a  difference   is   there  in  this  respect  between  a 
Kadonna  of  Baphael,  and  a  lady  of  fashion,  even   by 
Tandyke :    the  former  refined   and  elevated,  the  latter 
^t  and  trifling,  with  [no  ''emanation  of  soul,  no  depth 
tf  feeling, — each  arch  expression  playing  on  '      surface, 
^  passing  into  any  other  at  pleasure, — no  (        'nought 
f^   laving  its  fall  scope,  but  checked  by  some  (\  soft,, 

ttreless,  insincere,  pleased,  affected,  amiable !  !  -^.h 
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physiognomy  is  more  cut  up  and  subdivided  into  pet^ 
lines  and  sharp  angles  than  any  other :  it  does  not  mak 
for  subtlety,  or  an  air  of  gentility,  which  last  it  often  has 
in  a  remarkable  degree, — but  it  is  the  most  unpoetioil 
find  the  least  picturesque  of  all  others.  I  cannot  expkm 
what  I  mean  by  this  variable  telegraphic  machineiyof 
polite  expression  better  than  by  an  obvious  aUtidoo* 
Every  one  by  walking  the  streets  of  London  (or  any  othar 
populous  city)  acquires  a  walk  which  is  easily  do* 
tinguished  from  that  of  strangers  ;  a  quick  flexibility  d 
movement,  a  smart  jerk,  an  aspiring  and  confident  treidl, 
and  an  air  as  if  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  line  of  maidk} 
but  for  all  that,  there  is  not  much  grace  or  grandeur  ift 
this  local  strut:  you  see  the  person  is  not  a  ooimizy 
bumpkin,  but  you  would  not  say  he  is  a  hero  or  a  sage— 
because  he  is  a  cockney.  So  it  is  in  passing  througli  tti 
artificial  and  thickly- peopled  scenes  of  life.  You  gUl 
the  look  of  a  man  of  the  world :  you  rub  off  the  pedttt 
and  the  clown ;  but  you  do  not  make  much  progress  h 
wisdom  or  virtue,  or  in  the  characteristic  expression  of 
either. 

The  character  of  a  getitleman  (I  take  it)  may  be  ex- 
plained nearly  thus  : — A  blackguard  (un  vaurien)  is  • .] 
fellow  who  does  not  care  whom  he  offends :  a  clown  is  • 
blockhead  who  does  not  know  when  he  offends :  a  gentle- 
man is  one  who  understands  and  shows  every  mark  (t 
deference  to  the  claims  of  self-love  in  others,  and  exacts  it 
in  return  from  them.  Politeness  and  the  pretensions  to 
the  character  in  question  have  reference  almost  entirely 
to  this  reciprocal  manifestation  of  good-will  and  good 
opinion  towards  each  other  in  casual  society.  Morality 
regulates  our  sentiments  and  conduct  as  they  have  ft 
connection  with  ultimate  and  important  consequences  :— 
Manners,  properly  speaking,  regulate  our  words  and 
actions  in  the  routine  of  personal  intercourse.  They 
have  little  to  do   with  real   kindness  of  intention,  or 
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fantastic  Bocietj  are  o  _____  ___  -,^-. 

The  fine  gentleman  (x  ladj  nnrt  aa^  ^  m^  acMWri;  mf 

"■  mde  tiling  to  fbe  penona  pnae 

tiiem  ifito  the  nttnoat  lidKale  fk»  a 

t>By,  not  to  do  Bo  ia  s 

^gbt  to  the  party  that  nmaiaK.    Toa  I 

four  bitterest  foe  to  his  fiHe,  aa4  b  ,    .  .._ 

dearest  friend  behind  hia  taek.    ThklMtaNf  WnBnWfi^ 

bot  it  is  not  nnmaniierij'.     nie  p^hTj  MHataiiM  In* 

^t!e  to  this  character  b^  botii^  evoj  wmnui  lie  B>Mts 

rith  the 'same  mari^  and  nnRmitthi^  ^teulitm  as  it  liut 

«8  Iu8  BUBtreBB :  the  conrtier  treats  erc-rj  mm  with  th« 
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same  professions  of  esteem  and  kindness  as  if  ho  were  fst 
accomplice  with  him  in  some  plot  against  mankind.   Of 
course,  these  professions,  made  only  to   please,  go  for 
nothing  in  practice.     To  insist  on  them  afterwards  tf 
literal  obligations,  would  be  to  betray  an  ignorance  of 
this  kind  of  interlude,  or  masquerading  in  real  life.   To 
ruin  your  friend  at   play  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  if  it  il 
done  with  civility ;  though  to  warn  him  of  his  danger, » 
as  to  imply  a  doubt  of  his  judgment,  or  interference  wi& 
his  will,  would  be  to  subject  yourself  to  be  run  throng 
the  body  with  a  sword.     It  is  that  which  wounds  th* 
self-love  of  the  individual  that  is  offensive — thatwhkk 
flatters  it  that  is  welcome — however   salutary  the  (xai^ 
or  however  fatal  the  other  may  be.     A  hfabit  of  pMli 
speaking  is  totally  contrary  to  the  tone  of  good  breediog^^ 
You  must  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  Company  to  your  ow%. 
and  even  to  truth.     I  doubt  whether  a  gentleman  va^^ 
not  be  of  the  Established  Church,  and  a  Tory.    A  tra* 
cavalier  can  only  be  a  martyr  to  prejudice  or  fashion.   A 
Whig  lord  appears  to  me  as  great  an  anomaly  as  a  patriot 
king.     A  sectary  is  sour  and  unsociable.     A  philosophy 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.     He  is  in  the  clouds,  and  has 
better  not  be  let  down  on  the  floor  in  a  basket,  to  plftf 
the  blockhead.     He  is  sure  to  commit  himself  in  gooi 
company,   and   by   dealing   always  in   abstractions,  ani 
driving  at  generalities,  to  offend  against  the  three  p«>* 
prieties  of  time,  place,  and  person.     Authors  are  angiyt 
loud,  and  vehement  in  argument :  the  man  of  more  refined 
breeding,  who  has  been  "all  tranquillity  and   smiles, 
goes  away,  and  tries  to  ruin   the  antagonist  whom  h» 
could  not  vanquish  in  a   dispute.     The   manners  of  ^ 
court  and  of  polished  life  are  by  no  means  downright, 
straightforward,  but  the  contrary.     They  have  something 
dramatic  in  them ;  each  person  plays  an  assumed  part; 
the  affected,  overstrained  politeness  and  suppression  ot 
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edl  Bentunent  load  to  concealed  irony,  snd  &e  spirit  of 
Htire  and  raillery;  and  lience  we  may  account  for  th0 
urfiiction  of  the  genteel  comedy  of  the  century  before  ths 
Mt,  when  poets  were  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  comV 
iirdos,  and  took  their  cue  from  the  splendid  ring 

or  mimic  statesmen  auJ  tLeii  mf ny  king. 
The  essence  of  this  sort  of  conTersatioit  and  iDterconrsd; 
both  on  and  off  the  stage,  has  somehow  since  evaporated; 
Bie  diBguiees  of  royalty,  nobility,  gentry  have  been  in  some 
liumiro  seen  through :  we  have  become  indindnolly  of 
Bttle  importance,  compared  with  greater  objects,  ia  ths 
^w  of  our  neighbours,  and  even  in  our  own :  abstract 
jopics,  not  personal  preteneicins,  are  the  order  of  the  day; 
Id  tliat  what  remains  of  the  character  we  have  beEOt 
Wting  0^  is  chiefly  eiotic  and  proviQcial,  and  may  be 
Ken  still  flourishiug  in  coimtry-places,  in  a  wholesome 
itate  of  vegetable  decay  ! 

k  man  may  have  the  mannerB  of  a  gcstlcmaa  without 
baving  the  look,  and  be  may  have  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
Ban,  in  a  more  abstracted  point  of  view,  without  tlio 
■nvmers.  The  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  in  this  highai 
•bdm,  only  denote  a  more  refined  humanity— a  spirit 
BeUoita  in  itself,  and  univilling  to  offend,  either  in  the 
greatest  or  the  emallest  things.  This  may  be  coupled 
*illi  absence  of  mind,  with  ignorance  of  formB,  and  fre- 
Snent  blunders.  But  the  will  is  good.  The  spring  of 
gentle  of&ees  and  true  regards  is  untainted.  A  person  of 
Btis  stamp  blnshes  at  an  impropriety  ho  was  guilty  of 
Iwentj  jeara  before,  though  bo  is,  perhaps,  liable  to  repeat 
i  to-morrow.  He  never  forgives  himself  for  even  a  slip 
If  the  tongue,  that  implies  an  assumption  of  superiority 
irer  any  one.  In  proportion  to  the  oimoessious  made  to 
im,  he  lowers  his  demands.  Ho  givos  the  wall  to  a 
ij^ar:  *  but  does  not  always  bow  to  great  men.  This 
1  The  writer  of  this  Essay  once  saw  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ^illitffi 
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class  of  character  have  been  called  "God  Almiglity's 
gentlemen."  There  are  not  a  great  many  of  them.— The  1 
late  George  Dyer  was  one ;  for  we  understand  that  that 
gentleman  was  not  able  to  survive  some  ill-disposed 
person's  having  asserted  of  him,  that  ho  had  mistaken 
Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  Author  of  Waverley  ! 
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I  HATE  to  read  new  books.     There  are  twenty  or  thirty 
volumes  that  I  have  read  over  and  over  again,  and  these 
are  the  only  ones  that  I  have  any  desire  ever  to  read  at 
all.     It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  sit  ; 
down  to  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  but  now  that  authort 
works  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  my  scaa^ 
library.     I  am  told  that  some  of  Lady  Morgan*s  aie 
good,  and  have  been  recommended  to  look  into  AwniiBr 
sius ;   but  I  have  not  yet  ventured  upon  that  task.   A 
lady,  the  other  day,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
her  surprise  to  a  friend,  who  said  he  had  been  reading 
Ddphine:^ — she  asked, — If  it  had  not  been  published, 
some  time  back  ?     Women  judge  of  books  as  they  do  of 
fashions  or  complexions,  which  are  admired  only  "  in  theif 

his  hat  to  every  one  in  the  street,  till  he  came  to  the  begganrW* 
that  swept  the  crossing.    This  was  a  nice  distinction.    Further,  it 
was  a  distinction  that  the  writer  of  this  Essay  would  not  make  to  ^ 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood.     Perhaps,  however,  a  question  might  l* , 
started  in  the  manner  of  Monteigne,  whether  the  beggar  did  not 
pull  off  his  hat  in  quality  of  asking  charity,  and  not  as  a  mark  of 
respect.    Now  a  Prince  may  decline  giving  charity,  though  he  i8 
obliged  to  return  a  civUity.    If  he  does  not,  he  may  be  treatei 
with  disrespect  another  time,  and  that  is  an  alternative  he  is  bound 
to  prevent.    Any  other  person  might  set  up  such  a  plea  but  tlie 
person  to  whom  a  whole  street  had  been  bowing  just  before. 

*  Madame  de  Stael's  novel. — ^Ed. 
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fewest  gloss."     That  is  not  my  way.     I  am  not  one  of 
ttose  who  trouble  the  circulating  libraries  much,  or  pester 
Ae  booksellers  for  mail-coach  copies  of  standard  periodical 
publications.     I  cannot  say  that  I  am  greatly  addicted  to 
bliwk-letter,  but  I  profess  myself  well  versed  in  the  marble 
fcindings  of  Andrew  Millar,^  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
csentury;    nor  does  my  taste  revolt  at  ThurloVs  State 
-Wafers,  in  russia  leather;   or  an  ample  impression   of 
Sir  William  Temple's  Essays,  with  a  portrait  after  Sir 
CJodfrey  Ejieller  in  ifront.     I  do  not  think  altogether  the 
Xvorse  of  a  book  for  having  survived  the  author  a  genera- 
ion  or  two.     I  have  more  confidence  in  the  dead  than 
living.    Contemporary  writers  may  generally  be  divided 
two  classes — one's  friends  or  one's  foes.     Of  the  first 
re  are  compelled  to  think  too  well,  and  of  the  last  we  are 
to  think  too  ill,  to  receive  much  genuine  pleasure 
the  perusal,  or  to  judge  fairly  of  the  merits  of  either, 
candidate  for  literary  fame,  who  happens  to  be  of  our 
^fc^cquaintance,  writes  finely,  and  like  a  man  of  genius ;  but 
fortunately  has  a  foolish  face,  which  spoils  a  delicate 
: — another  inspires  us  with  the  highest  respect 
his  personal  talents  and  character,  but  does  not  quite 
up  to  our  expectations  in  print.     All  these  contra- 
tions  and  potty  details  interrupt  the  calm  current  of 
reflections.     If  you  want  to  know  what  any  of  the 
^iiihors  were  who  lived  before  our  time,  and  are  still 
olajects  of  anxious  inquiry,  you  have  only  to  look  into  their 
^Works.    But  the  dust  and  smoke  and  noise  of  modem 
literature  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  pure,  silent 
^  of  immortality. 

When  I  take  up  a  work  that  I  have  read  before  (the 

^fcner  the  better)  I  know  what  I  have  to  expect.     The 

*^' '  '^   Wigfaction  is  not  lessened  by  being  anticipated.     When 

fte  entertainment  is  altogether  new,  I  sit  down  to  it  as  I 

tliould  to  a  strange  dish, — turn  and  pick  out  a  bit  here 

'  A  rather  well-known  publisher  or  stationer  in  London. — Ed. 
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and  there,  and  am  in  doubt  what  to  think  of  the  com- 
position.    There  is  a  want  of  confidence  and  security  to 
second  appetite.     New-fangled  books  are  also  like  made- 
dishes  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  generally  little  eke 
than  hashes  and  rifaccimenti  of  what  has  been  served  up 
entire  and  in  a  more  natural  state  at  other  times.    Besidefli 
in  thus  turning  to  a  well-known  author,  there  is  not  only 
an  assurance  that  my  time  will  not  be  thrown  away,  or 
my  palate  nauseated  with  the  most  insipid  or  vilest  trash, 
— but  I  shake  hands  with,  and  look  an  old,  tried,  asl 
valued  friend  in  the  face, — compare  notes,  and  chat  ^ 
hours  away.     It  is  true,  we  form  dear  friendships  wift 
such  ideal  guests — dearer,  alas!   and  more  lasting,  ^Sbta 
those  with  our  most  intimate  acquaintance.     In  reading 
a  book  which  is  an  old  favourite  with  me  (say  the  M  , 
novel  I  ever  read)  I  not  only  have  the  pleasure  of  imagina* 
tion  and  of  a  critical  relish  of  the  work,  but  the  pleasmtf ; 
of  memory  added  to  it.     It  recalls  the  same  feelings  and 
associations  which  I  had  in  first  reading  it,  and  which  I J 
can  never  have  again  in  any  other  way.     Standard  produo- 
tions  of  this  kind  are  links  in  the  chain  of  our  conscious 
being.   They  bind  together  the  different  scattered  divisiflOB 
of  our  personal  identity.     They  are  landmarks  and  guidflJ 
in  our  journey  through  life.     They  are  pegs  and  loops  ott 
which  we  can  hang  up,  or  from  which  we  can  take  dowDi 
at  pleasure,  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral   imagination,  ^ 
relics  of  our  best  affections,  the  tokens  and  records  of  otir 
happiest  hours.     They  are  "  for  thoughts  and  for  remem-  i 
brance  1"     They  are  like  Fortunatus's  Wishing-Cap— they 
give  us  the  best  riches — those  of  Fancy ;   and  transport  \ 
us,  not  over  half  the  globe,  but  (which  is  better)  over  half 
our  lives,  at  a  word's  notice  I 

My  father  Shandy  solaced  himself  with  Bruscambilte 
Give  me  for  this  purpose  a  volume  of  Peregrine  Fields 
or  Tom  Jones,  Open  either  of  them  anywhere— at  tho 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,  or  the  adventures  at  the  mas* 
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■qnerade  with  Lady  Bellastcm,  or  the  tlisputea  between 
TLmtckam  and  Square,  or  the  escape  of  Molly  Scagrim, 
or  the  incident  of  Sophia  and  her  muff,  or  the  edifying 
poliiity  of  her  aunt's  lecture — and  there  I  find  the  eame 
^lightful,  bnay,  bustling  seene  as  ever,  and  feel  myself 
the  saine  as  when  I  was  firist  introduced  into  the  midst  of 
it  Nsy,  Bometimes  the  sight  of  an  odd  volume  of  tbeae 
good  old  English  niithors  on  a  stall,  or  the  name  lettered 
on  Ihe  back  among  others  on  the  shelueB  of  a  library, 
mawers  the  purpose,  revives  tho  whole  train  of  ideas,  and 
S6ta"the  puppets  dallying."  Twenty  years  are  sti-uck  off 
the  list,  and  I  am  a  child  again.  A  sage  philosopher, 
vho  wuB  not  a  very  wise  man,  said,  tliat  he  should  liko 
vefy  well  to  be  young  again,  if  he  could  take  hia  expe- 
rience along  with  him.  This  ingoniouB  person  did  not 
eeem  to  be  aware,  by  the  gravity  of  hia  remai-k,  that  the 
great  advantage  of  being  young  is  to  be  without  this 
"sight  of  esperience,  which  he  would  fain  place  upon  the 
Bhonldera  of  youth,  and  which  never  cOines  too  lat*  with 
jeara.  Oh  !  what  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  let  this  hump, 
lib  Christian's  burthen,  drop  from  off  one's  back,  and 
traoBport  oneself,  by  the  help  of  a  little  musty  duodecimo, 
to  tlia  time  when  "  ignorance  was  bliss,"  and  when  we  firBt 
got  a  peep  at  the  rareo-sliow  of  tho  world,  through  tho 
gliBB  of  fiction— gazing  at  mankiud,  as  we  do  at  wild 
Wta  in  a  menagerie,  through  the  bars  of  their  cages, — or 
»1  tnriosities  in  a  museum,  that  we  must  not  touch  I  For 
ttjself,  not  only  are  the  old  ideas  of  tho  contents  of  tho 
"ork  bi'Dught  back  to  my  mind  in  all  their  vividncse,  but 
m  old  associations  of  the  faces  and  persons  of  those  I 
'^n.  knew,  as  they  were  in  their  lifetime — the  place  where 
'sit  to  read  tho  volume,  the  day  when  I  got  it,  the  feeling 
"f  the  air,  the  fields,  the  sky — return,  and  all  my  early 
iaptesBions  with  them.  This  is  better  to  mo— those 
places,  those  times,  thoso  persuns,  and  tlioso  feelings  that 
Mmo  across  me  as  I  retrace  the  story  and  devour  the  ^^, 
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are  to  me  better  far  than  the  wet  sheets  of  the  last  new 
novel  from  the  Ballantyne  press,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Minerva  press  in  Leadenhall  Street.  It  is  like  visiting 
the  scenes  of  early  youth.  I  think  of  the  time  "  wheal 
was  in  my  father*s  house,  and  my  path  ran  down  with 
butter  and  honey," — when  I  was  a  little,  thoughtkfl 
child,  and  had  no  other  wish  or  care  but  to  con  my  dailj 
task,  and  be  happy  ! — Tom  Jones,  I  remember,  was  •ihfl 
first  work  that  broke  the  spelL  It  came  down  in  nTunbei& 
once  a  fortnight,  in  Cooke's  pocket-edition,  embellished 
with  cuts.  I  had  hitherto  read  only  in  school-books,  aal 
a  tiresome  ecclesiastical  history  (with  the  exception  rf 
Mrs.  Kadcliffe's  Bomance  of  the  Forest)  :  but  this  had  i 
different  relish  with  it, — "  sweet  in  the  mouth,"  thoD^ 
not  "  bitter  in  the  belly."  It  smacked  of  the  world  I 
lived  in,  and  in  which  I  was  to  live — and  showed  M 
groups,  "  gay  creatures  "  not  "  of  the  element,"  but  of  thft 
earth ;  not  "  living  in  the  clouds,"  but  travelling  the  safflft 
road  that  I  did ; — some  that  had  passed  on  before  me,  vA 
others  that  might  soon  overtake  me.  My  heart  had  palpi" 
tated  at  the  thoughts  of  a  boarding-school  ball,  or  gala- 
day  at  Midsummer  or  Christmas :  but  the  world  I  hai 
found  out  in  Cooke's  edition  of  the  British.  NovelisU  v»i» 
to  me  a  dance  through  life,  a  perpetual  gala-day.  Thft 
sixijenny  numbers  of  this  work  regularly  contrived  to  leavft 
off  just  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  in  the  nick  of  > 
story,  where  Tom  Jones  discovers  Square  behind  thft 
blanket ;  or  where  Parson  Adams,  in  the  inextricablS' 
confusion  of  events,  very  undesignedly  gets  to  bed  to 
Mrs.  Slip-slop.  Let  me  caution  the  reader  against  tbi* 
impression  of  Joseph  Andrews ;  for  there  is  a  picture  of 
Fanny  in  it  which  he  should  not  set  his  heart  on,  lest  bd 
should  never  meet  with  anything  like  it ;  or  if  he  should* 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for  him  that  he  had  not.    I* 

was  just  like !     With  what  eagerness  I  used  to 

look  forward  to  tho  next  number,  and  open  the  prints 
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All!  never  again  ahall  I  feel  tho  enthnBiastic  delight  with 
nbich  I  gazed  at  the  figures,  and  auticipated  the  Btory  tmd 
sdveatures  of  Major  Bath  and  Commodore  Tnmnion,  of 
Trim  and  mj  Uncle  Toby,  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Bd  Dapple,  of  Gil  Bias  and  Damo  Loreiiza  Sephora,  of 
Lmib  and  the  fair  Lneretia,  whose  lips  open  and  shut 
Eksbnda  of  roses.  To  what  nameless  ideas  did  they  giva 
Wb, — with  what  airy  delights  I  tilled  up  the  outHuea,  as  I 
iiiing  in  BilencQ  over  tho  page  I — Lot  me  still  recall  them, 
,%t  they  may  breathe  freah  life  into  me,  and  that  I  may 
^BTfl  that  birthday  of  thonght  and  romantic  pleasure  over 
.■gain !  Talk  of  the  ideal  !  This  ia  the  only  true  ideal — 
!Sie  heavenly  tints  of  Fancy  reflected  in  the  tnbblea  th^ 
Ant  npon  the  spring-tide  of  human  life. 

0  Memory  I  Bhield  tae  from  tho  world'a  poor  btrift, 
And  give  those  sctDss  thine  eferlasling  lite ! 

The  paradox  with  which  I  set  out  is,  I  hope,  loss 
Sirtling  than  it  was ;  the  reader  will,  by  this  time,  havo 
*e!i  let  into  my  secret.  Much  about  the  same  time,  or 
I  behove  rather  earlier,  1  took  a  particular  satisfaction 
in  reading  Cliubh'g  Tracts,'-  and  1  (rften  think  1  will  get 
"em  ^aiii  to  wado  through.  Thcro  is  a  high  gusto  of 
polemical  divinity  in  them ;  and  you  fancy  that  you  bear 
•  cinb  of  shoemakers  at  Salisbniy,  debating  a  disputable 
text  from  one  of  St.  Panl'a  Epistles  ia  a  workmaulike 
%le,  with  equal  shrewdneaa  and  pertinacity.  I  cannot 
"r  nmch  for  ray  metaphysical  studies,  into  which  X 
Welled  shortly  after  with  gi-eat  ardour,  so  as  to  make  a 
'toil  of  a  pleasure.  I  was  presently  entangled  in  the  briars 
^  thorns  of  subtle  distinctions, — of  "  fato,  free- will,  fore- 
edge  absolute,"  though  I  cannot  add  that  "  in  their 
'^dering  mazes  I  found  no  end ;"  for  I  did  aiTive  at 
Wmovery  satisfactory  and  potent  conclusions;  nor  will  I 
&iao  far,  however  ungrateful  the  suhjoct  might  seem,  as 
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to  exclaim  with  Marlowe's  Faustus — ^"  Would  I  had  neyer 
seen  Wittenberg,  never  read  book  " — that  is,  never  studied 
such  authors  as  Hartley,  Hume,  Berkeley,  &c.    Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  is,  however,  a  work 
from  which  I  never  derived  either  pleasure  or  profit ;  and 
Hobbes,  dry  and  powerful  as  he  is,  I  did  not  read  till  long 
afterwards.     I  read  a  few  poets,  which  did  not  much  hit 
my  taste, — ^for  I  would  have  the  reader  understand,  I  am    \ 
deficient  in  the  faculty  of  imagination ;  but  I  fell  early   j 
upon  French   romances   and  philosophy,   and  deYOured   1 
them  tooth-and-nail.     Many  a  dainty  repast  have  I  madd   j 
of  the  New  Eloise ; — the  description  of  the  kiss ;  the  ex-   I 
cursion  on  the  water ;  the  letter  of  St.  Preux,  recalling 
the  time  of  their  first  loves ;  and  the  account  of  Jnlia'l  . 
death ;  these  I  read  over  and  over  again  with  unspeak- 
able delight  and  wonder.     Some  years  after,  when  I  met  . 
with   this  work  again,  I  found  I  had  lost  nearly  mf 
whole  relish  for  it  (except  some  few  parts),  and  was,! 
remember,  very  much  mortified  with  the  change  in  nj 
taste,  which   I  sought  to  attribute  to  the  smallness  and 
gilt  edges  of  the  edition  I  had  bought,  and  its  being  p€^ 
fumed  with  rose-leaves.    Nothing  could  exceed  the  gravityj 
the  solemnity  with  which  I  carried  home  and  read  the 
Dedication  to  the  Social  Contract,  with  some  other  pieces 
of  the  same  author,  which  I  had  picked  up  at  a  stall  in  » 
coarse  leathern  cover.     Of  the  Confessions  I  have  spoken 
elsewhere,  and  may  repeat  what  I  have  said — *'  Sweet  is 
the  dew  of  their  memory,  and  pleasant  the  balm  of  their 
recollection !"     Their  beauties  are    not   "  scattered  like 
stray-gifts  o'er  the  earth,"  but  sown  thick  on  the  page» 
rich  and  rare.     I  wish  I  had  never  read  the  EmiliuSf  ot 
read  it  with  implicit  faith.     I  had  no  occasion  to  pamper 
my  natural  aversion  to  afiectation  or  pretence,  by  romantic 
and  artificial  means.     I  had  better  have  formed  myself  on 
the  model  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.     There  is  a  class  of 
2)erson8  whose  virtues  and  most  shining  qualities  sink  ifl» ' 
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nd  [ire  concealed  by,  iin  absorbent  ground  of  modee^  and 
Keerve;  and  euch  a  ono  I  do,  without  vanity,  |«ofiHB 
lUjBelC'  Now  these  are  the.  very  persons  whu  axe  likely 
^  attach  themselves  to  the  character  of  Emilins,  and  ai 
Jihom  it  is  siiro  to  be  the  bane.  This  dull,  pblegmstic, 
n&ing  humour  is  not  in  a  fair  nay  to  be  coiT<3Cted,  but 
OnSnaod  and  rcodcrcd  desperate,  by  being  in  thftt  work 
«1H  np  »a  an  object  of  imitation,  ns  an  eswnple  of 
piplicity  and  magnanimity — by  coming  npon  uB  with  kll 
Ae  reeommendattons  uf  novelty,  snrprise,  and  stiperiOTi^, 
h  the  prejudices  of  the  world — by  being  etni^k  npon  % 
ftdcetol,  mado  amiable,  dazzling,  a  learre  de  dupe  I  The 
hliauce  on  solid  n'orth  which  it  inculcates,  the  preferanoe 
(f  sober  tmtb  to  gaudy  tinsel,  hongs  like  a  mill-stone 
jKond  the  neck  of  the  imagination  —  "a  load  to  sink 
iiiivy"  —  impedes  our  progress,  and  blocks  np  eveiy 
JKMpeot  in  lifo.  A  man,  to  get  on,  to  bo  succcssfnl,  con-  - 
^icomis,  applauded,  shuuld  net  retire  npon  the  centre  of 
lis  conscious  resources,  but  be  always  at  the  circnmference 
^lf  ippearanceR.  lie  must  envelope  himself  in  a  halo  of 
S^Bteiy — he  must  ride  in  an  equipage  of  opinion — he 
BUBt  walk  with  a  train  of  Bolf-conceit  following  him — ha 
BiBt  not  strip  himself  to  a  buff-jerkin,  to  the  doublet  and 
W  of  his  real  merits,  but  must  surround  himself  with  a 
Wige  of  prejudiceE,  like  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — he  must 
Wna  tmything  but  what  he  is,  and  then  be  may  pass  for 
""fftbing  he  pleases.  The  world  love  to  bo  amnsed  by 
Wlow  professions,  to  be  deceived  by  flattering  appear- 
•Mm,  to  live  in  a  state  of  hallucination  ;  and  can  foi^ve 
^^uything  but  the  plain,  downright,  simple  honest  truth 
■~8ucli  as  we   see  it  chalked   out  in  the   character  of 

'  Nearly  the  same  sentiment  wna  wiftilj  and  happily  eipreifled 
'T'  frierni,  who  had  aome  lottecy  puffs,  which  lio  hud  heen  enipluyed 
'^"'ile,  returned  on  hia  haiida  for  their  too  great  severity  of  thoujjlit 
■"^  cloiiica]  tarecnesB  of  style,  and  who  observed  on  that  occasion^ 
""' "  Modeat  merit  never  can  succeed  I" 
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BmiliiiB. — To  retnm  from  tliis  digreBsIon,  wliicli  is  a  lit&^~\j 
If  at  ut  place  here. 

Buoks  baw  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  power  over  am 
nor  can  I  revive  the  same  intereat  in  them  as  formerly, 
perceive  when  a  thing  is  good,  rather  than  feel  it.    It  is  ti— 

Hflreifln  Colouiin  is  a  ikinlj  Imok ; ' 

and  the  reading  of  Mr.  Kcate'a  Eee  of  St.  Agnes  latd 
Eoado  me  regret  that  I  was  not  young  again.  Ill 
beautiful  and  tender  images  there  conjured  up,  "  come  E~ 
shadows— so  depart"  The  "  tiger-moth's  wings,"  whJ 
he  has  spread  over  his  rich  poetic  blazonry,  just  flit  ao::'^ 
my  fancy  [  the  gorgeous  twilight  window  which  ho 
painted  over  again  in  his  veree,  to  mo  "  ' 
in  Tain  "  with  blood  of  quoons  and  kings,"  I  know 
1  should  have  felt  at  one  time  in  reading  each  pasfiac  — jg 
and  that  is  all.  Tlie  sharp  luscious  flavour,  the 
atoma  is  fled,  and  nothing  but  the  stalk,  the  bran,  t)ie  W 
of  lil«ratnro  ia  loft.  If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  wl^Kiai 
road  now,  I  might  ansn-or  with  my  Lord  Hamlet  ic: 
play — "  AVords,  words,  words." — "What  is  the  matti*!?,'" 
— "  KothiHg  I" — They  have  scarce  a  meaning,  htji  if 
waa  not  always  bo.  There  was  a  time  when  to  my  ttiiot- 
ing,  every  word  was  a  flower  or  a  pearl,  like  those  whkb  J 
dropped  from  tho  mouth  of  the  little  peasant-girl  in  tba  I 
Fairy  tale,  or  like  those  tliat  fall  from  the  great  preachai  I 
in  the  Caledonian  Chapel  1  I  drank  of  tho  stream  of  1 
knowledge  that  tempted,  but  did  not  mock  my  lips,  as  of  ! 
the  rivor  of  life,  &eely.  How  eagerly  I  sliiked  my  thirst  i 
af  German  sentiment,  "  os  the  hart  that  panteth  for  tha  J 
mter-springa  ;"  how  I  hatlied  and  rcvoUcd,  and  added  my  J 
SocmIb  of  tears  to  Goethe's  Sorrowg  of  Werier,  and  tal 
Suliiller's  BM&s —  I 

Qiviug  my  Block  of  more  tn  that  wliicli  hail  too  mucli  1  H 

'  jUum'an  Coloima  ie  tho  titlo  of  a  dramatic  piL'ce  by  Bar^| 
CuruMll  (B.  W.  Procter).— Kd.  ■ 
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I  read  and  assented  with  all  my  soul  to  Coleridge's  fine 
>*uiet,  beginning— 

Schiller !  that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  die. 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent, 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tow'r  time-rent, 
That  fearful  voice,  a  feimish'd  father's  cry ! 

3  believe  I  may  date  my  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
*^try  &om  the  commencement  of  my  acquaintance  with 
B  Authors  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads ;  at  least,  my  discrimi- 
tion  of  the  higher  sorts — ^not  my  predilection  for  such 
Iters  as  Goldsmith  or  Pope:  nor  do  I  imagine  they 
11  say  I  got  my  liking  for  the  Novelists,  or  the  comic 
iters, — for  the  characters  of  Valentine,  Tattle,  or  Miss 
oe,  from  them.  If  soj  I  must  have  got  from  them  what 
ij  never  had  themselves.  In  points  where  poetic  diction 
1  conception  are  concerned,  I  may  be  at  a  loss,  and 
ble  to  be  imposed  upon :  but  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
ssages  relating  to  common  life  and  manners,  I  cannot 
nk  I  am  a  plagiarist  from  any  man.  I  there  *'  know 
r  cue  without  a  prompter."  I  may  say  of  such  studies 
tu8  et  in  cute.  I  am  just  able  to  admire  those  literal 
aches  of  observation  and  description  which  persons  of 
^er  pretensions  overlook  and  despise.  I  think  I  com- 
vehend  something  of  the  characteristic  part  of  Shake- 
speare ;  and  in  him  indeed  all  is  characteristic,  even  the 
'nonsense  and  poetry.  I  believe  it  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
Hmnphry  Davy  who  used  to  say,  that  Shakespeare  was 
iftiher  a  metaphysician  than  a  poet.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
Aotill  said.  I  wish  that  I  had  sooner  known  the  dramatic 
triters  contemporary  with  Shakespeare ;  for  in  looking 
ftem  over  about  a  year  ago,  I  almost  revived  my  old  passion 
fo  reading,  and  my  old  delight  in  books,  though  they 
were  very  nearly  new  to  me.  The  Periodical  Essayists  I 
read  long  ago.  The  Spectator  I  liked  extremely :  but  the 
Toiler  took  my  fancy  most.  I  read  the  others  soon  after, 
the  Bamhler,  the  Adventurer,  the  World,  the  Connoisseur : 
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I  wfts  not  fiorry  to  got  to  the  ead  of  thom,  and  have 
desire  to  go  regularly  through  them  agdin,     I  consic 
niyaelf  a  thorough   adept    in    Kicbardeon.      I   like  I 
longest  of  his  novels  best,  and  thint  no  part  of  th . 
tedious  ;  nor  should  I  ask  to  have  anything  better  to 
than  to  read  them  from  beginning  to  end,  to  take  thtan 
when  I  chose,  and  lay  them   down  when   I  was   tired. 
some  old  family  mansion  in  the  country,  till  every  w^ 
and  syllable  Telating  to.  tho  brigiit  Clarigsa,  the  dii^^' jii 
Clementina,  the  beautiful  Pamela,  "  with  every  trick  i 
line  of  their  aweet  fevour,"  were  once  more  "  gravoiM 
my  heart's    table." '     I    have  a  sneaking   kindness 
Mackenzie's  Julia  de  Rouiigni — for  the  deserted  mana^i 
and  straggling  gilliflowors  on  the  mouldering  garden- 
and  still  more  for  his  Man  of  Feeling;    not  that  i  St 
better,  nor  so  good  ;  but  at  the  time  I  rood  it,  I  Bomet^BEm 

thought  of  the  heroine,  Mies  Walton,  and  of  Miss — 

together,  and  "that  ligament,  fine  as  it  was,  was  n.    ■^vaj 
broken  I" — One  of  the  poets  that  I  have  always  read    ^^(i 
most  pleasure,  and  can  wander  about  in  for  ever     -^tk 
a  aort  of  voluptuous  indolence,  is  Spenser ;    and  I     Afe 
Chaucer  even  better.     The  only  writer  among  tbo  Italiaas 
I  can  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of,  is  Boccaccio,  and  of 
him  I  cannot  express  half  my  admiration.     His  atoiy  o£ 
the  Hawk  I  could  read  and  think  of  from  day  to  day,  jufif 
OS  I  would  look  at  a  picture  of  Titian's ! 

I  remember,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  179S,  going  to  f 

'  Duriug  the  ptaco  of  Amli^na.  a,  joang  Engliiih  officer,  at  ths 
nsrae  of  Lovelace,  mas  preaenled  at  Buiaiaprirte'B  levee.    lostcBd  rf 
the  usual  quaalion,  ''WliLTe  liave  you  served.  Sir?"  the  First  Oonaol 
iminedintely  addressed  liim,  "  I  perceive  your  name.  Sir,  ia  the  bum  ' 
Ha  that  oF  tlio  hero  of  Kichardsun'a  Itomanoe  I"    Here  was  a  Conmil. 
The  y«ung  man'a  uqcIb.  -who  woa  called  Lovelace,  told  me  thu 
anecdote  wliilo  we  were  slopping  t^^ether  at  Oniaia.    I  had  bIbo    ■ 
been  thinking  that  his  was  the  eiime  name  as  tli]it  of  Ilia  hero  of   I 
Riuhanieon's  Bomance.      Thia  ia   one  of  my  reaaona  for  lildM    ' 
BuoQiipitrtu. 


■ :  f    ■  ■ 


Om  Bmihf  OU  BmJM,  SIS 

"""C^li  fillip 

ImI;  nl  mAer  of  Rnfe  s 
£eNiiriMi--lMifli  vkkk  I 

idunl 

infoftoKMl 

lip  fir 

flyteBBS"  baft  I  m  Mill aKXMi  tt> 

ftrnmri^  I  wMUte  fOKMBi  to 
!«&  tibft  ifc 


|Mt]iHfi]]]oirediL    We  Mj  fldtif  JCttcL  ae^ 

M  fliii  well-lmown 


i.  -e— .  v^  3g-5  .j^  J. 


All  her  oiigfrAl  cy>Trtf« :  icr  *^^a^  t 
Lea  than  arch^zLZri  r^iiTi;  asui  i=js  2;9£S 
Of  glory  ofascord — 

iheorjf  which  is  cppcced  ^:»  trifr*.,  *  fiZc  Sat:  Ty.r 

gnoigel  edge,  and  Aarryff  is  vitklti^^ji,^     I>^  ::;( 

mt  no  more,  then,  of  this  oiiJdih  ran,  az^  'xijf^AfA  fr:> 

<3yfor  the  lestontioii  of  the  Loru  azji  ia£2  cf  *^  derrll ! — 

Vin,  as  to  the  other  vork.  Bvirk-s's  'Brptriivht,  I  t*>.k  ^ 

particular  pride  and  pleasure  in  ::.  aii:!  r^^  f:  to  sr^rv^If 

^  others  f(^  months  af^ran^rds.    I  l&i  r^^itiajL,  t,r  zs^r 

I^jadioe  in  ikyomr  of  tLis  a^nl^r?.     T>  zzAfir£iA:^^  iiH 

idreisary  is  some  praise:   to  a/irrnr^  r.Tin  is  irtTO.      I 

ftonght  I  did  both  :  I  ki^^  I  ^id  fjL.e.     Yr^^zn  li*h  fiTki 

tone  I  ever  cast  mv  eves  on  zixTXzIl.^  cf  E-irke'is  ''■aLicIj  wsi« 

An  extract  from  his  Ijatter  to  a  y^cU  ly/rd  in  a  ViT^^^^-ilui^iH' 

i-week  paper,  the  jSif.  Jawtets  Ckrcmi^rle,  in  17^6^,  I  lald  to 
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mysolf,  "  This  is  true  eloquence :  tliis  is  a  man  pouring 
out  his  mind  on  paper."  All  other  style  seemed  to  m  I 
pedantic  and  impertinent.  Dr.  Johnson's  was  walking  on  j 
stilts ;  and  even  Junius's  (who  was  at  -that  time  a  favoniite  '  j 
with  me),  with  all  his  terseness,  shrunk  up  into  little 
antithetic  points  and  well-trimmed  sentences.  But 
Burke's  style  was  forked  and  playful  as  the  lightning; 
crested  like  the  serpent.  He  delivered  plain  things  on  a 
plain  ground ;  but  when  he  rose,  there  was  no  end  of 
his  flights  and  circumgyrations — and  in  this  very  Letter, 
"he,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot,  fluttered  his  Volscians" 
(the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale -j  "i& 
Corioli."  I  did  not  care  for  his  doctrines.  I  was  then,  and 
am  still,  proof  against  their  contagion ;  but  I  admired  ^ 
author,  and  was  considered  as  not  a  very  staunch  partistt  . 
of  the  opposite  side,  though  I  thought  myself  that  an 
abstract  proposition  was  one  thing — a  masterly  transition, 
a  brilliant  metaphor,  another.  1  conceived,  too,  that  lie 
might  be  wrong  in  his  main  argument,  and  yet  deliftf  i 
flfty  truths  in  arriving  at  a  false  conclusion.  I  remember 
Coleridge  assuring  me,  as  a  poetical  and  political  set-off 
to  my  sceptical  admiration,  that  Wordsworth  had  written 
an  Essay  on  Marriage^  which,  for  manly  thought  and 
nervous  expression,  he  deemed  incomparably  superior. 
As  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  seen  any  specimens  of  Hr* 
Wordsworth's  prose  style,  I  could  not  express  my  doubts 
on  the  subject.  If  there  are  greater  prose-writers  than 
Burke,  they  either  lie  out  of  my  course  of  study,  or  are 
beyond  my  sphere  of  comprehension.  I  am  too  old  to  be 
a  convert  to  a  new  mythology  of  genius.  The  niches 
are  occupied,  the  tables  are  full.  If  such  is  still  my 
admiration  of  this  man's  misapplied  powers,  what  must  it 
have  been  at  a  time  when  I  myself  was  in  vain  trying, 
year  after  year,  to  write  a  single  Essay,  nay,  a  single  page 

VHe  is  til  ere  called  **  Citizen  Lauderdale."    Is  this  the  present 
Earl  [1826]  ? 
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sentence;  when  I  regarded  the  wonders  of  his  pen 
£h  the  longing  eyes  of  one  who  was  dumb  and  a 
ingeling ;  and  when  to  be  able  to  convey  the  slightest 
iception  of  my  meaning  to  others  in  words,  was  the 
ght  of  an  almost  hopeless  ambition!  But  I  never 
Asored  others'  excellences  by  my  own  defects :  though 
31186  of  my  own  incapacity,  and  of  the  steep,  impassable 
ent  from  mo  to  them,  made  me  regard  them  with 
ater  awe  and  fondness.  I  have  thus  run  through 
3t  of  my  early  studies  and  favourite  authors,  some  of 
)in  I  have  since  criticised  more  at  large.  Whether 
38  observations  will  survive  ine,  I  neither  know  nor  do 
inch  care :  but  to  the  works  themselves,  "  worthy  of 
acceptation,"  and  to  the  feelings  they  have  always 
ited  in  me  since  I  could  distinguish  a  meaning  in 
goage,  nothing  shall  ever  prevent  me  from  looking 
ik  with  gratitude  and  triumph.  To  have  lived  in  the 
iivation  of  an  intimacy  with  such  works,  and  to  have 
liliarly  relished  such  names,  is  not  to  have  lived  quite 
"vain. 

There  are  other  authors  whom  I  have  never  read,  and 
Jt  whom  I  have  frequently  had  a  great  desire  to  read, 
om  some  circumstance  relating  to  them.  Among  these 
ilord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Grand  Behellion,  after 
»lich  I  have  a  hankering,  fi*om  hearing  it  spoken  of  by 
M  judges — ^from  my  interest  in  the  events,  and  know- 
•^ge  of  the  characters  from  other  sources,  and  from 
ming  seen  fine  portraits  of  most  of  them.  I  like  to  read 
k  well-penned  character,  and  Clarendon  is  said  to  have 
■een  a  master  in  his  way.  I  should  like  to  read 
Wssart's  Chronicles^  Holinshed  and  Stowe,  and  Fuller's 
yorthies.  I  intend,  whenever  I  can,  to  read  Beaumont 
»d  Fletcher  all  through.  There  ture  fifty-two  of  their 
ays,  and  I  have  only  read  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  them. 
Wife  for  a  Month  and  Thierry  and  Theodorei  are,  I  am 
d,  delicious,  and  I  can  believe  it.    I  should  like  to  read 
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the  speechoEi  in  Tliuajdideg.  mid  Guicciardini'a  BiHerjl^ 
Florence,  and  Dm  Qaiccote  in  the  original.  I  hme  oftffli 
thought  of  reading  tho  Loves  of  Pergiles  and  Sigitrnwiiii, 
and  the  Galatea  of  the  Bame  author.  But  I  som^ioir 
reserve  them  like  "  another  Yarrow,"  I  should  also  liis 
to  read  the  last  now  novel  (if  I  could  be  sure  it  mas  w) 
of  the  Author  of  Waverley  : — no  one  would  be  more  glsi 
than  I  to  find  it  the  best ! 


On  Personal  Character. 


Men  p^liatc  and  conceal  (bvit  original   qoalities,  bnt  ib  in^ 
eitirpate  them, — Momtaisne's  Emayi. 

No  one  ever  changes  hie  character  from  the  tinielieiB 
two  yoara  old ;  nay,  I  might  eay,  from  the  time  he  IB  tw* 
houTB  old.  We  may,  with  instruction  and  opporhjnitji 
mond  onr  mannera,  or  else  alter  for  the  worse,— "mHw 
flesh  and  fortnne  shall  serve ;"  but  tho  character,  ^ 
internal,  original  bias,  remains  always  tho  same,  Irae  t" 
itself  to  tho  very  last— 

And  feels  the  lulmg  pausion  strong  in  death  ! 

A  very  grave  and  dispassionate  philosopher  (thfl  W* 
celebrated  chemist,  Mr.  Nicholson)  was  ao  impressed  "ill' 
the  conviction  of  the  instantaneous  commencement  K* 
development  of  the  character  with  the  birth,  that  b* 
published  a  long  and  amusing  article  in  the  Mon^ 
Magazine,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  progr(*ii 
history,  education,  and  tempers  of  two  twins,  up  to  iJw 
period  of  their  being  eleven  daya  old.  This  is,  perlift[ft 
considering  the  matter  too  curiously,  and  would  amount 
to  a  species  of  horoaoopy,  if  we  were  to  bnild  on  nwh 
premature  indications ;  but  the  germ  no  doubt  is 
though  we  must  vait  a  little  longer  to  eee  what  form  il 
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kkes.  We  need  not  in  general  wait  long.  The  Devil 
K>n  betrays  the  cloven  foot ;  or  a  milder  and  better  spirit 
)pear8  in  its  stead.  A  temper  sullen  or  active,  shy  or 
)ld,  grave  or  lively,  selfish  or  romantic  (to  say  nothing 

quickness  or  dullness  of  apprehension)  is  manifest 
sry  early;  and  imperceptibly  but  irresistibly  moulds 
ur  inclinations,  habits,  and  pursuits  through  life.  The 
reater  or  less  degree  of  animal  spirits, — of  nervous 
ritability, — the  complexion  of  the  blood, — the  propor- 
on  of  ''  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry,  four  champions  fierce 
4it  strive  for  mastery," — ^the  Saturnine  or  the  Mercurial, 
-the  disposition  to  be  afiEected  by  objects  near,  or  at 
distance,  or  not  at  all, — ^to  be  struck  with  novelty,  or 

brood  over  deep-rooted  impressions, — to  indulge  in 
tighter  or  in  tears,  the  leaven  of  passion  or  of  prudence 
at  tempers  this  frail  clay,  is  bom  with  us  and  never 
tits  us.  '^  It  is  not  in  our  stars,"  in  planetary  influence, 
It  neither  is  it  owing  "  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  thus 

thus."  The  accession  of  knowledge,  the  pressure  of 
rcumstances,  favourable  or  im&vourable,  does  little 
Ore  than  minister  occasion  to  the  first  predisposing  bias 
-than  assist,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  or  retard,  like  the 
'ppiug  north,  the  growth  of  the  seed  originally  sown 
^  our  constitution — than  give  a  more  or  less  decided 
cpression  to  that  personal  character  the  outlines  of 
^luch  nothing  can  alter.  What  I  mean  is,  that  Blifil 
>i4  Tom  Jones,  for  instance,  by  changing  places,  would 
^er  have  changed-  characters.  The  one  might,  from 
^Dcmnstances,  and  from  the  notions  instilled  into  him, 
We  become  a  little  less  selfish,  and  the  other  a  little  les"! 
^Ktravagant ;  but  with  a  trifling  allowance  of  this  sorfc, 
tting  the  proposition  cum  grano  saJis,  they  would  have 
ken  just  where  they  set  out.  Blifil  would  have  been 
fiifil  still,  and  Jones  what  nature  intended  him  to  be.  I 
We  made  use  of  this  example  without  any  apology  for 
b  being  a  flctitious  one,  because  I  think  good  novels  are 

T  2 
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the  most  authentic  as  well  as  most  accessible  repositories 
of  the  natural  history  and  philosophy  of  the  species. 

I  shall  not  borrow  assistance  or  illustration  from  th^ 
organic  system  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  whidi 
reduces  this  question  to  a  small  compass  and  very  distinct 
limits,  because  I  do  not  understand  or  believe  in  it :  but 
I  think  those  who  put  faith  in  physiognomy  at  all,  or 
imagine  that  the  mind  is  stamped  upon  the  countenimc^ 
must  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  essential 
difference  of  jeharacter  in  different  individuals.    We  do 
not  change  our  features  with  our  situations ;  neither  do 
we   change   the  capacities    or   inclinations  which  lurk 
beneath  them.     A  flat  face  does  not  become  an  oval  one, 
nor  a  pug  nose  a  Koman  one,  with  the  acquisition  of  aB 
office,  or  the  addition  of  a  title.     So  neither  is  the  pertr 
hard,  unfeeling  outline  of  character  turned  from  selfish* 
ness  and  cunning  to   openness  and   generosity,  by  wf 
softening  of  circumstances.      If  the  face    puts    on  att 
habitual  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  or  if  it  suddenly 
lowers  in  the  storms  of  adversity,  do  not  trust  too  iifl' 
plicitly  to  appearances ;  the  man  is  the  same  at  bottom^ 
The  designing  knave  may  sometimes  wear  a  vizor,  or,  "t^ 
beguile  the   time,  look   like  the  time;"  but  watch  \)i^ 
narrowly,  and  you  will  detect  him  behind  his  mask  I    W^ 
recognise,  after  a  length  of  years,  the  same  well-kno^ 
face  that  we  were  formerly  acquainted  with,  changed  by 
time,  but  the  same  in  itself ;  and  can  trace  the  feature* 
of  the  boy  in  the  fall-grown  man.     Can  we  doubt  that  th^ 
character  and  thoughts  have  remained  as  much  the  saxO^ 
all  that  time;  have  borne  the  same  image  and  sup©^ 
scription ;  have  grown  with  the  growth,  and  strengthens^ 
with  the  strength?     In  this  sense,  and  in  Mr.  Word^^ 
worth's  phrase,  "  the  child's  the  father  of  the  man  "  sxaet^ 
enough.     The  same  tendencies  may  not  always  be  equally 
visible,  but  they  are  still  in  existence,  and  break  ott^* 
whenever  they  dare  and  can,  the  more  for  being  check^^ 
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-^gain,  we  often  distinctly  notice  the  same  features,  the 
^same  bodily  peculiarities,  the  same  look  and  gestures,  in 
^^ififerent  persons  of  the  same  family;  and  find  this  re- 
^semblance  extending  to  collateral  branches  and  through 
.saeveral  generations,  showing  how  strongly  nature  must 
Jhaye  been  warped  and  biassed  in  that  particular  direction 
firstb     This   pre-determination   in  the  blood  has  its 
^xrices  too,  and  wayward  as  well  as  obstinate  fits.     The 
juxkily-likeness  sometimes  skips  over  the  next  of  kin  or  the 
3ciearest  branch,  and  reappears  in  all  its  singularity  in  a 
^acoond  or  third  cousin,  or  passes  over  the  son  to  the  grand- 
'<^liild.     Where  the  pictures  of  the  heirs  ancf  successors  to 
^i»  title  or  estate  have  been  preserved  for  any  length  of 
'ftime  in  Gothic  halls  and  old-fashioned  mansions,  the  pre- 
"vailing  outline  and  character  does  not  wear  out,  but  may 
l^e  traced  through  its  numerous  inflections  and  descents, 
Hike  the  winding  of  a  river  through  an  expanse  of  country, 
"^or  centuries.     The  ancestor  of  many  a  noble  house  has 
isat  for  the  portraits  of  his  youthful  descendants ;  and  still 
"the  soul  of  "  Fairfax  and  the  starry  Vere,"  consecrated  in 
3fl!arvers  verse,  may  be  seen  mantling  in   the   suffused 
"features  of  some  young  court-beauty  of  the  present  day. 
The  portrait  of  Judge  Jeffries,  which  was  exhibited  lately 
ill  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall — young,  handsome,  spirited, 
^ood-humoured,  and  totally  unlike,  at  first  view^  what  you 
^ould  expect  from  the  character — was  an  exact  likeness  of 
"kwo  young  men  whom  I  knew  some  years  ago,  the  living 
Representatives  of  that  family.     It  is  curious  that,  con- 
sistently enough  with  the  delineation  in  the  portrait,  old 
Evelyn  should  have  recorded  in  his  Memoirs,  that  "  he  saw 
fe  Chief -Justice  Jeffries  in  a  large  company  the  night 
before,  and  that  he  thought  he  laughed,  drank  and  danced 
too  much  for  a  man  who  had  that  day  condemned  Algernon 
Sidney  to  the  block."     It  is  not  always  possible  to  foresee 
the  tiger's  spring,  till  we  are  in  his  grasp ;  the  fawning, 
crael  eye  dooms  its  prey,  while  it  glitters !     Features 
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alone  do  not  mii  in  the  blood ;  vices  and  virtues,  ganiofl 
and  folly  ore  ^tranemitttid  througli  tlie  same  sure  but 
nnsBGn  cLannel.  There  is  'an  involuntary,  unacconntible 
family  character,  as  well  as  fiuaily  face ;  and  wo  sen  it 
manifesting  itself  in  the  same  way,  with  nnhroten  con- 
tinuity, or  by  fits  and  starts.  There  ehall  bo  a  regolu 
breed  of  misers,  of  incorrigible  old  hunJcees  in  a  familj; 
time  out  of  mind;  op  the  shame  of  the  thing,  and  tie 
hardships  and  restraint  imposed  upon  him  while  yoong, 
shall  urge  some  desperate  spendthrift  to  wipe  out  tbe 
reproach  upon  his  name  by  a  conrso  of  eitravaganoe  Mid 
debauchery ;  and  his  immediate  succesBOrs  shall  cuke  Us 
example  an  escuee  for  relapsing  into  the  old  jog-ts* 
ineurahle  infirmity,  the  grasping  and  pinching  diseaw  8 
the  family  again.'  A  person  may  be  indebted  for  a  now 
OP  an  eye,  for  a  graceful  carriage  or  a  voluble  disconisei 
to  a  great-annt  or  nncle,  whose  usistence  ho  has  scaicdj 
heard  of;  and  distant  relations  are  surprised,  on  bow 
casual  introduction,  to  find  each  other  an  allBr  idfi*- 
Coimtry  consins,  who  meet  after  they  are  grown  ap  fiT 
the  first  time  in  London,  often,  start  at  the  likoneBS." 
it  is  like  looking  at  themselves  in  the  glass — nay,  ^ 
shall  see,  almost  before  they  exchange  a  word,  tliii' 
own  thoughts  (as  it  were)  staring  them  in  the  faoe,  111* 
same  ide^,  feelings,  opinions,  passions,  prejudices,  liking 
and  antipathies ;  the  same  turn  of  mind  and  sentimend 
the  same  foibles,  peculiaritieB,  faults,  follies,  misfortnoA 
consolations,  the  same  self,  tbo  same  everything!  ^ 
farther,  this  coincidence  shall  take  place  and  be  niO» 
•  "  I  kaow  Et  lliia  time  a  person  of  vast  ofltate,  who  is  ths  laB^ 
ditttc  deseondant  of  a  fine  gontleman,  l>iit  the  preatgrandwra  i*  * 
broker,  in  whom  bis  ancestor  ia  now  revived.  He  is  a  very  li**' 
gentlemaa  in  hia  principles,  but  cannot  foe  his  blood  talk  fuiHj:  M 
IB  beatdly  sorry  for  it;  but  he  cheats  by  eonstitudon,  ami  ("** 
feaohes  by  infitinpt." — See  this  sabject  delightfully  treated  to  jj' 
75th  Number  of  the   Taller,   in  an  account  of  Mr.  "* 

pedigree,  oo  occaBton  of  hia  aiater'a  mairmgc. 
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xremarkable,  where  not  only  no  intercourse  has  previously 
been  kept  up,  not  eyen  by  letter  or  by  common  friends, 
but  where  the  different  branches  of  a  fSEunily  haye  been 
tranged  for  long  years,  and  where  the  younger  part  in 
liaye  been  brought  up  in  totally  different  situations, 
ith   different  studies,  pursuits,  expectations  and  oppor- 


-t^xmities.     To  assure  me  that  this  is  owing  to   circum- 

is-fcanoeSy  is  to  assure  me  of  a  gratuitous  absurdity,  which 

^oa  cannot  know,  and  which  I  shall  not  belieye.     It  is 

o^wing,  not  to  circumstances,  but  to  the  force  of  kind,  to 

Uie  Btnff  of  which  our  blood  and  humours  are  compoimded 

l>eing  the  same.     Why  should  I  and  an  old  hair-brained 

nxicle  of  mine  fasten  upon  the  same  picture  in  a  Collection, 

and  talk  of  it  for  years  after,  though  one  of  no  particular 

^  mark  or  likelihood "  in  itself,  but  for  something  con- 

^nial  in  the  look  to  our  own  humour  and  way  of  seeing 

nature  ?     Why  should  my  cousin  L and  I  fix  upon 

the    same    book,    Tristram  Shandy — without   comparing 

notes,  have  it  "  doubled  down  and  dog-eared  "  in  the  same 

places,  and  liye  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  food  that  assimilated 

mth  our  natural  dispositions  ? — '*  Instinct,  Hal,  instinct  T 

They  are  fools  who  say  otherwise,  and  haye  neyer  studied 

natiue  or  mankind,  but  in  books  and  systems  of  philosophy. 

But,  indeed,  the  colour  of  our  liyes  is  woyen  into  the 

^Mi  thread  at  our  births :  our   original  sins,  and  our 

lodeeming  graces  are  infused  into  us ;  nor  is  the  bond, 

^  confirms  our  destiny,  oyer  cancelled. 

Beneath  the  hills,  amid  the  flowery  groves, 
The  generations  are  prepared ;  the  pangs, 
^    .^  The  internal  pangs,  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 

Of  poor  hmnanity's  afflicted  will 
Straggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny. 

The  "  winged  wounds  "  that  rankle  in  our  breasts  to 
our  latest  day,  were  planted  there  long  since,  ticketed 
lod  labelled  on  the  outside  in  small  but  indelible  cha- 
Aeton,  written  in  our  blood,  ''like  that  ensanguined 
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flower  inscribed  with  woe  :"  W6  are  in  the  toils  from  tb 
very  first,  hemmed  in  by  the  buntcTB ;  and  these  IK 
our  own  pasBiona,  bred  of  our  brain  and  hunwrnra,  ani 
that  never  leave  ub,  but  consume  and  gnaw  the  heart 
in  our  Bhort  lifetime,  os  worms  wait  for  us  in  tlie 
gr       t 

C    t  d      th    p,  who  congregate  in  large  cities,  MB 

th  f  tl     worldbut  asort  of  phantasmagori»,W 

wh  m  tb  n  mb  1  8  characters  they  moat  in  the  eoiow 
f      f       b  fugitive  "aa  the  flies  of  a  sraranst," 

t  as  th  figures  in  a  camera  obgeura,  ma;  ialli 
very  li^raoclly,  and  attribute  the  motions  of  the  pnppeli 
to  cirenmBtanees  of  which  they  are  confessedly  in  toW 
ignorance.  They  see  character  only  in  the  bust,  uA 
have  not  room  (for  the  crowd)  to  study  it  as  a.  whob 
length,  that  ie,  as  it  exists  in  reality.  Bnt  those  vbo 
tmce  things  to  their  source,  and  proceed  from  individial' 
to  gencralB,  know  better.  School-boyB,  for  oiample,  win 
are  early  lot  into  the  secret,  and  see  the  seeds  growiigi 
are  not  only  sound  judges,  but  true  prophets  of  chftracttfj 
HO  that  the  nick-names  they  give  their  playfellows  Tisiall^ 
stick  by  tbora  ever  after.  The  gossips  in  oountry-lowill. 
also,  who  study  human  nature,  not  roerely  iu  the  liiaWJ 
of  the  individual,  but  in  the  genealogy  of  the  race,  boH 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  minds  of  a  whole  ndp" 
bourhood  to  a  tittle,  where  to  look  for  marks  and  iiM* 
— explain  a  vulgarity  by  a  cross  in  the  breed,  or  a  feRw 
air  in  a  young  ti'udcsm.aa  by  his  giandmothet's  maRHE" 
with  a  dancing-master,  and  ai'S  the  only  pi-actioal  oOH- 
jurors  and  expert  decypherers  of  the  determinate  linW" 
true  or  supposititious  character. 

The  character  of  women  (I  should  think  it  will  attW( 
time  of  day  be  granted)  differs  essentially  from  th*'  ^ 
men,  not  less  so  than  their  shape  or  the  texture  of  tltf* 
fikin.  It  has  been  said  indeed,  "Most  women  havo  "i" 
character  at  all," — and  on  the  otlier  Load,  the  fair  '"* 
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^sloquent  Authoress  of  the  Bights  of  Women  was  for 
^3Btabli8hing  the  mascolino  pretensions  and  privileges  of 
Bier  sex  on  a  perfect  equality  with  ours.     I  shall  leave 
Vope  and  Mary  Wolstonecraft  to  settle  that  point  between 
fchem.     I  should  laugh  at  any  one  who  told  me  that  the 
!Knropean,  tbe  Asiatic,  and  the  African  character  were  the 
I  no  more  believe  it  than  I  do  that  black  is  the 
colour  as  white,  or  that  a  straight  line  is  a  crooked 
We  see  in  whole  nations  and  large   classes  the 
physiognomies,  and  I  should  suppose  ("  not  to  speak  it 
jptiofiinely ")  the  general  characters  of  different  animals 
^^^nth  which  we  are  acquainted,  as  of  the  fox,  the  wolf,  the 
TiiOg,  the  goat,  the  dog,  the  monkey ;  and  I  suspect  this 
-ttii&logy,  whether  perceived  or  not,  has  as  prevailing  an 
influence  on  their  habits  and  actions  as  any  theory  of 
vuffal  sentiments  taught  in  the  schools.     Eules  and  pre- 
^Mitions  may,  no  doubt,  be  applied  to  counteract  the 
excesses  and  overt  demonstrations  of  any  such  character- 
istic infirmity  ;  but  still  the  disease  will  be  in  the  mind, 
VI  impediment,  not  a  help  to  virtue.     An  exception  is 
uoally  taken  to  all   national  or  general  reflectioni^,  as 
QDJost  and  illiberal,  because  they  cannot  be  true  of  every 
individuaL     It  is  not  meant  that  they  are ;  and  besides, 
the  same  captious  objection  is  not  made  to  the  handsome 
things  that  are  said  of  whole  bodies  and  classes  of  men. 
I  lofty  panegyric,  a  boasted  virtue  will  fit  the  inhabitants 
*  an  entire  district  to  a  hair;  the  want  of  strict  univer- 
Uty,  of  phifosophical  and  abstract  truth,  is  no  difficulty 
•e ;  but  if  you  hint  at  an  obvious  vice  or  defect,  this  is 
'antly  construed  into  a  most  unfair  and  partial  view  of 
case,  and  each  defaulter  throws  the  imputation  from 
lelf  and   his  country  with  scorn.     Thus  you  may 
■e  the  generosity  of  the  English,  the  prudence  of  the 
h,  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish,  as  long  as  you  please, 
lot  a  syllable  is  whispered  against  these  sweeping 
)6ions  of  admiration ;  but  reverse  the  picture,  hold 
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up  to  censure,  or  onlj  glance  at  the  uniavonrabla 
each  character  (and  the;^  themselvoB  admit  that 
a  distrnguiehing  and  generic  character  as  a 
you  arc  assailed  by  tho  most  violent  clamoi 
confused  Babel  of  noisee,  as  a  disseminator 
prejudices,  or  a  libeller  of  human  nature, 
there  is  nothing  reasonable  in  this.  Harsh 
agrcoablo  qualities  wear  out  ia  nations,  as  ii 
from  time  and  intercoursG  with  the  world;  I 
the  espense  of  their  intrinsic  exceUenoes.  1 
softness  and  ofTeminacj  sink  dooper  with  ^e, 
in  the  flesh.  Single  acts  or  events  often  de( 
fate  of  mortals,  yet  may  have  nothing  to  d 
gEmeral  deserts  or  failings.  Ho  who  is  said 
of  any  glaring  infirmity  may  he  suspected  ni 
had  it ;  and  lastly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  nHi' 
that  mankind  improve,  by  means  of  luxury  and  civili*- 
tion,  in  social  marmers,  and  become  more  depraved  in 
what  relates  to  personal  habits  and  character.  TbeM 
are  few  nations,  as  well  as  few  men  {with  the  eioepfen 
of  tyrants),  that  are  cmel  and  voluptuous,  inuneflSi 
in  pleasure,  and  bent  on  inflicting  pain  on  othere,  st 
the  same  time.  Ferociousness  ia  the  characteriatic  » 
barbarous  ages,  licentiousuesB  of  more  refined  periode.' 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  exactly  how  &r  tls 
original  character  may  be  modified  by  the  genou 
progress  of  society,  or  by  particular  circumstanoes  hf" 
pening  to  the  individual ;  but  I  think  thfe  alteration  (K 
it  what  it  may)  is  more  apparent  than  real,  mow  in 
conduct  than  in  feeling.  I  will  not  deny,  that  an  extcto* 
and  violent  difference  of  circumstances  (as  that  betnBoO 
the  savage  and  civilized  state)  will  supersede  the  conmuo 

'  Fideliter  dididsse  iugcniuu  artea 
Emollit  moreH,  Deo  Binit  eaie  fenu. 
TliQ  Bumo  maiim  docs  not  establish  tlie  purity  of  monb  Ihll 
infers  their  raildiicea. 
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lietmctions  of  cLaractcr,  and  prevent  certaiii  diBpositions- 
(nd  eentimente  from  ever  developing  themBelres,  Yet 
irilh  reference  to  this,  I  would  observe,  in  the  firet  place, 
iiat  in  the  moet  opposite  rimka  and  couditioiia  of  life,  via 
Bnd  qoalities  showing  themselvea  which  we  should  have 
teast  expected — grace  in  a  cottage,  Lumnnitj  in  a.  bandit, 
linceritj  in  courts ;  and  secondly,  in  oidinaiy  cases,  and 
m  the  mixed  mass  of  human  affiiire,  tbo  mind  contrives  to 
tay  hold  of  those  circumstances  and  motives  which  suit  its 
inra  bias  and  confirm  its  natural  disposition,  whatever  it 
>»y  be,  gentle  or  rough,  vulgar  or  refined,  spirited  or 
cowardly,  open-hearted  or  cunning.  The  will  ia  not 
uUisdly  impelled  by  outward  accidents,  but  selects  the 
ainpteasioas  by  which  it  chooses  to  be  governed,  with 
[peiit  dexterity  and  perecveranco.  Or  tho  machine  may 
ibe  itt  the  disposal  of  lortune :  the  man  is  still  his  owa 
'iBnster,  The  soul,  under  tho  pressure  of  cireumstancee, 
jdoee  not  lose  its  original  spring,  but,  as  soon  as  the 
f^eeEore  is  removed,  recoils  with  double  violence  to  its 
fittt  position.  That  which  any  one  has  been  long 
Wning  unwillingly,  he  unlearns  with  proportionable 
'  tagemesB  and  haste.  Kings  have  been  said  to  be  in- 
■  Kmgible  to  experience.  The  maxim  might  bo  extended, 
Tithoat  injury,  to  the  benefit  of  their  subjects ;  for  every  ' 
a&n  is  ft  king  (with  all  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  one) 
,Di]iiB  own  little  world.  It  is  only  lucky  that  the  rest  of 
I  fli6  Bpecies  are  not  answerable  for  his  caprices !  Wa 
aiigh  at  the  warnings  and  advice  of  others  ;  wo  resent  the 
,iMsoiiH  of  adversity,  and  lose  no  time  in  letting  it  appear 
fiat  we  have  escaped  from  its  importunate  hold.  I  do 
fiiot  think,  with  every  assistance  from  reason  and  circum- 
ftancos,  that  the  slothful  ever  becomes  active,  tho  coward 
bisvc,  the  headstrong  prudent,  tho  fickle  steady,  the  mean 
generous,  the  coarse  delicate,  the  ill-tempered  amiable,  or 
Aa  knave  honest ;  bat  that  tho  restraint  of  necessity  ajid 
ippearanoea  once  taken  away,  they  would  relapse  into- 
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tlieir  foiinc!'  «nil  real  character  ftgnin  : — Cucullag  nonfat 
moaatJmm.     Mamters,  situation,  Gxample,  faBlnon,  hoe  B 
prodigious  influence  on  eiterior  deportment, 
they  penetrate  much  deeper?     The  thief  will  not  Bteallr 
tlay ;  but  his  having  this  command  over  himself  does  not 
do  away  hie  character  or  calling.      The  priest  euiBot 
indulge  in  certain  irregularities ;    but  unless  his  piilM 
beats  temperately  from  the  first,  he  will  only  be  pitying 
a  part  through  life.      Again,  the  soldier  cannot  siiriiA 
from  his  duty  in  a  dastai'dly  manner ;  but  if  he  has  not 
naturally  steady  nerves  and  strong  resolution — ewapt  in 
the  field  of  battle,  he  may  be  fearful  as  a  woman,  thoB^ 
covered   with   scars  and   honour.      The  judge  must  16 
disinterested  and  above  euspicion ;   yet  should  he  b»T8 
from  nature  an  itching  palm,  an  eye  servile  and  greedy  oi 
office,  he  will  aoniehow  contrive  to  indemnify  his  priwte 
conscience  out  of  his  public  principle,  and   hnsband  * 
reputation  for  legal  integrity,  as  a  stake  to  play  the 
of  political  profligacy  with  more  advantage !     There  if 
often  a  contradiction  in  character,  which  is  composed 
various  and  unequal  parts;   and  hence  there  will  ar 
an  appearance   of  ficklenesB  and  inconsistency.     A  n 
may  be  slii^ish  by  the  father's  side,  and  of  a  restlees  ■ 
uneasy  temper  by  tho  mother's;  and  ho  may  favour  eifl 
of  these  inherent  dispositions  according  to  cir 
But  he  will  not  have  changed  his  character,  sxiy  ma 
than  a  man  who  sometimes  lives  ia  one  apartment  of 
house  and  then  takes  possession    of  another,  accordii 
to  whim  or  convenience   changes  his   habitation.    Tl 
simply    phlegmatia    never    turns    to    tlio    truly  "  fia 
quality."      So,  the  really  gay  or  trifling  ne 
thougiitful  and  serious.     The  light-hearted  wretch 
nothing  to  heart.     He,  on  whom  (from  natural 
noss  of  disposition)  "  the  shot  of  accident  and  dart 
chance  "  fall  like  drops  of  oil  on  water,  so  tluit  he 
them  aside  with  heedless  hand  and  smiling   face, 
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iBver  be  roused  from  his  yolatile  indifEerenoe  to  meet 

iBe?iteble  oalamities.    He  may  try  to  langh  them  of^  but 

will  nc^  pfot  himself  to  any  inoonyenieiice  to  prerent 

ftem.    I  know  a  man  that,  if  a  tiger  were  to  jump  into 

Ui  room,  wofold  only  play  off  some  joke,  some  "  quip,  or 

ttuik,  or  wanton  wile  "  upon  him.    Mortifications  and 

finppointments  may  break  such  a  person's  heart ;   but 

ftey  will  be  the  death  of  him  ere  they  will  make  him 

imvident  of  the  future,  or  willing  to  forego  one  idle 

Ipitification  of  the  passing  moment  for  any  consideration 

-lAatover.     The  dilatory  man  never  becomes  punctual. 

'iBMlution  is  of  no  avail ;   for  the  very  essence  of  the 

.danoter  consists  in  this,  that  the  present  impression  is 

Mf  Biore  efficacy  than  any  previous  resolution.     I  have 

nted  it  said  of  a  celebrated  writer,  that  if  he  had  to  get  a 

fiB|gEi0Te  from  the  gallows  for  himself  or  a  friend  (with 

lane  be  it  spoken),  and  was  to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a 

inoLtime  for  this  purpose,  he  would  be  a  quarter  of  an 

knr  behindhand.     What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case? 

Oui  you  talk  or  argue  a  man  out  of  his  humour  ?     You 

night  as  well  attempt  to  talk  or  argue  him  out  of  & 

Whargy,  or  a  fever.     The  disease  is  in  the  blood :  you 

nay  see  it  (if  you  are  a  curious  observer)  meandering  in 

Us  veins,  and  reposing  on  his  eyelids  I      Some  of  our 

foibles  are  lai^  in  the  constitution  of  our  bodies ;  others 

itt  the  structure  of  our  minds,  and  both  are  irremediable. 

The  vain  man,  who  is  full  of  himself,  is  never  cured  of 

his  vanity,  but  looks  for  admiration  to  the  last,  with  a 

listless,  suppliant  eye,  in  the  midst  of  contumely  and 

ooniempt  ;    the    modest    man    never    grows  vain   from 

iftttery,  or  unexpected  applause,  for  he  sees  himself  in 

file  diminished  scale  of  other  things.     He  will  not  "  have 

las   nothings    monstered."      He  knows    how  much ,  ho 

himself  wants,  how  much  others  have ;  and  till  you  can 

alter  this  conviction  in   him,  or  make  him  dnmk  by 

infusing  some  new  poison,  some  celestial  ichor  into  his 
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chftQgo  our  liquors  but  do  not  leave  off  drinking.  Wo 
may,  in  tbis  respect,  look  forward  to  a.  decent  Uii 
moderate,  rather  than  a  thurough.  and  radical  rafotnL 
Or  (without  going  deep  into  the  political  question)  I  coll' 
ooive  we  may  improye  the  mechanism,  if  not  the  tartaiS 
of  society  ;  that  is,  we  may  improve  the  physical  ciromi- 
stances  of  individiiala  and  their  general  relations  to  tb 
State,  though  the  internal  character,  like  the  grain  io 
wood,  or  the  sap  in  trees,  that  still  rises,  bend  thorn  tiiw 
you  will,  may  remain  nearly  the  same.  The  ckj  tlul 
the  potter  uses  may  be  of  the  same  quality,  coarse  ai  fine 
in  itselt  though  he  may  mould  it  into  vesaelB  of  mj 
different  shape  or  beauty.  Who  shall  alter  the  stamiu 
of  national  character  by  any  systematic  process?  Wk> 
shall  make  the  French  respectable,  or  the  English  amiiblBT 
Tat  the  Author  of  The  Tear  2500 '  has  done  it  I  Snppoe? 
public  spirit  to  become  the  general  principle  of  action  it 
the  community — how  would  it  show  itself?  Wonld  S 
not  then  become  the  fashion,  like  loyalty,  and  haw  dl 
apes  and  parrots,  like  loyalty?  The  man  of  prinoili* 
would  no  longer  be  distingnislied  from  tlie  crowd,  li» 
gervam  yens  imitatomm.  There  is  a  cant  of  demi 
aa  well  as  of  aristocracy ;  and  we  have  seen  both  W 
umphant  in  our  day.  The  Jacobin  of  1794  vaS  tta 
Anti-Jacobin  of  1814.  The  loudest  cliaunters  of  IM 
Fsans  of  liberty  were  the  loudest  applanders  of  tlie  I? 
stored  doctrine  of  Divine  Right.  They  drifted  with  ^ 
stream,  they  sailed  heftire  the  breeze  in  either  case.  "^ 
politician  was  changed;  the  man  was  the  same,  the  tO; 
same  I — Bnt  enough  of  this. 

I  do  not  know  any  moral  to  he  deduced  from  this 
of  the  subject  but  one.  namely,  that  we  should  mind  M 
own  bnsineas,  cultivate  our  good  qualities,  if  we  havosit 
and  irritate  ourselves  less  about  the  absurdities  of  olh 
people,  which  neither  we   nor  they  can  help.     1 
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ihere  is  sometliiiig  in  what  I  have  8aid  which  might  be 
iDoade  to  glance  towards  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
^prace,  election,  reprobation,  or  the  Gnostic  principle  that 
sets  did  not  determine  the  virtue  or  vice  of  the  character ; 
snd  in  those  doctrines,  so  far  as  they  are  deducible  from 
^vhat  I  have  said,  I  agree — but  always  with  a  salvo. 
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of  sense  (as  they  are  called)  give  themselves  great 
and  unwarrantable  airs  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we 
eiamine  the  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  the 
greatest  absurdities  have  been  most  strenuously  maintained 
Iby  these  very  persons,  who  give  themselves  out  as  wiser 
than  everybody  else.  The  fictions  of  law,  the  quibbles 
of  Bchool-divinity,  the  chicanery  of  politics,  the  mysteries 
of  the  Cabala,  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Bight,  and  the 
ificret  of  the  philosopher's  stone, — all  the  grave  impostures 
that  have  been  acted  in  the  world,  have  been  the  contriv- 
soce  of  those  who  set  up  for  oracles  to  their  neighbours. 
^6  learned  professions  alone  have  propagated  and  lent 
fteir  countenance  to  as  many  perverse  contradictions  and 
^  fdlacies  as  have  puzzled  the  wits,  and  set  the  credu- 
his,  thoughtless,  unpretending  part  of  mankind  together 
^  the  ears,  ever  since  the  distinction  between  learning 
^  ignorance  subsisted.  It  is  the  part  of  deep  investi- 
itors  to  teach  others  what  they  do  not  know  themselves, 
d  to  prove  by  infEkllible  rules  the  truth  of  any  nonsense 
7  happen  to  take  in  their  heads,  or  choose  to  give  out 
muse  the  gaping  multitude.  What  every  one  felt  and 
for  himself — the  obvious  dictates  of  common  sense 
iumanity — such  superficial  studies  as  these  afforded 
y  insuf&cient  field  for  the  exercise  of  reason  and 

z  2 
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ftbatruse  philosopliy,  in  tlie  fiew  of  "  tlio  demnre,  grare- 
looking,  sprmg-nailed,  velvet-pawod,  green-eyed  "  deepuen 
of  populaf  opinion ;  their  object  hna  rogalarlj  Ikbd,  \3J 
Uking  post  is  tbe  terra  tnoognila  ai  Bcieuoe,  to  diBUiTBI! 
what  could  not  be  kuowB,  and  to  estublifib  wbat  cutid 
be  of  no  use  if  it  were.  Hence  one  age  is  emplffed 
in  pulling  down  wbut  another  with  infinite  pomp  ud 
pains  has  been  Btriving  tu  build  up  ;  nnd  our  gM«tot 
proof  of  wiBdom  is  to  uulearn  the  foUies  and  prqudiMI 
tbat  buve  been  iuGtiUed  into  ub  by  our  predecessurt,  It' 
took  ages  of  ingenuity,  of  sophistry,  and  learning,  to  IB- 
corporate  the  Aristotelian,  or  scholastic  philosophy,  iihi 
a  complete  eystoni  of  absurdity,  applicable  to  all  questicoi^ 
and  to  all  tbe  purposeG  of  life ;  and  it  has  takan  W 
centuries  of  metapbysical  acnteuess  and  boldiiMB  m 
inquiry,  to  take  to  pieces  the  cutnbrous,  dispropor^ODai 
edifice,  and  to  convert  the  materials  to  the  oonstraction  of 
the  mudem  French  philniophy  by  means  of  »erbttl  liip*i 
self-evident  propositioua,  and  undoubted  axioms — a  jihito- 
sopliyjust  as  remote  from  troth  and  nature,  and  settingihW 
equally  at  defiance.  Whata  number  of  parties  and  gohiioll 
have  we  in  medicine, — all  noisy  and  dogmatical,  Un 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  contempt  and  reprobation  ote»dl 
other  1  Again,  bow  mciny  sects  in  religion, — all  oonMw* 
(if  being  in  the  right,  able  to  bring  cbajiter  and  7er»» 
support  of  every  doctrine  and  tittle  of  belief,  all  reftdj  to 
damn  and  excommuiiicate  one  another ;  yet  only  onSi 
of  all  these  pretenders  to  superior  wisdom  and  infallil^^i 
can  be  right ;  the  conclusions  of  all  the  others,  dravm ' 
such  laboured  accuracy,  and  suppoi-ted  with  snoli  tUt" 
beading  constancy  and  solemnity,  ore,  and  must  be, 
bundle  of  heresiea  and  errors  I  How  man 
and  intolerant  practices  have  taken  their  rise  from 
better  a  foundation  than  a  myatic  garment, 
or  Pythagoraa's  golden  thigh  I — W  ban  Baxter,  th« 
brated  controversial  divine  and  NoncouformiGt 
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in  ihB  leaga  cf  Charles  11.,  went  to  preach  at  Kidder- 
imistor,  be  legnlarlj  eveiy  Snndaj  insisted  from  the 
fdfst    that  baptism  was  necessary  to    salvation,  and 
NNmdly  asserted  that    ^'Hell  vras  paved  with .  infontB* 
dDBDs."    This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  poor  women 
jf  Kidderminster  so  mnch,  that  they  were  inclined  to  pelt 
Biflir  preacher  as  he  passed  along  the  streets.    His  zeal, 
however,  was  as  great  as  theirs,  and  his  learning  and 
ab^nenoe  greater;  and  he  ponred  ont  such  torrents  of 
fceslB  upon  them,  and  snch  authorities  from  grave  councils 
and  pious  divines,  that  the  poor  women  were  defeated, 
tsoA  forced  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  surrender  their 
tetand  feelings  and  unenlightened  convictions  to  the 
ptwA  ttom  reason   and   Scripture  which  they  did  not 
Ibbow  how  to  answer.  Yet  these  untutored,  unsophisticated 
ttttites  of  nature  and  instinctive  aflfection  have,  in  their 
tan,  triumphed  over  all  the  pride  of  casuistry,  and  merci- 
len  bigotry  of  Calvinism !    We  hear  it  said,  that  the 
hiqinsition  would  not  have  been  lately  restored  in  Spain 
Vat  for  the  infatuation  *  and  prejudices  of  the  populace. 
,  Hat  is,  after  power  and  priestcraft  have  been  instilling 
ftfi  poison  of  superstition  and  cruelty  into  the  minds  of 
fte  people  for    centuries    together,  hoodwinking   their 
V&dfirstandings,  and  hardening  every  feeling  of  the  heart, 
^  is  made  a  taunt  and  a  triumph  over  this  very  people 
(so  long    the  creatures    of  the    government,    carefally 
flwnlded  by  them  like  clay  in    the  potter's  hands,  into 
''BSBels  not  of  honour,  but  of  dishonour)  that  their  pre- 
JBdioes  and  misguided  zeal  are  the  only  obstacles  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  more  liberal  and 
hunane  principles.     The  engines  and  establishments  of 
tyranny,  however,  are  the  work  of  cool,  plotting,  specious 
Iteads,  and  not  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  levity  and 
rashness  of  the  multitude.     It  is  a  work  of  time  to  recon- 
dld  them  to  such  abominable  and   revolting  abuses  of 
power  and  authority,  as  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  wean  them 
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froni  thoir  monstrous  infatuation.'  We  may  taat  I 
epeculative  absnrdity  or  practical  enoTmity  of  ihia  Icioj 
into  its  tenth  or  fiftcentli  century,  supported,  atorj  ulwra 
story,  gloBB  upuu  gloss,  till  it  mocks  at  Heaven,  uA 
tramples  upon  earth,  propped  up  on  decrees  and  coimcila 
and  synods,  and  appeals  to  popes  Bad  cardinala  kA 
fathers  of  the  church  {all  grave,  roverond  men!)  withfiia 
regular  ulergy  and  pooplo  at  their  side  battling  for  it,  wd 
others  below  (schismatics  and  heretics)  oppugning  it;  till 
in  the  din  and  commotion  and  collision  of  dry  rul«»iid 
hard  blows,  it  loses  ground,  as  it  rose,  century  by  centuiji 
is  taken  to  pieces  by  timid  friends  and  determined  {M; 
totters  and  falls,  and  not  a  fragment  of  it  is  left  iq«n 
another.  A  text  of  Scripture,  or  a  passage  in  eeoleeii^ 
tical  history,  is  for  one  whole  century  "  torn  to  talte»,tO 
very  rags,"  and  wiangled  and  fought  for,  as  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  the  true  and  Catholic  Church ;  in  tho 
next  century  after  that,  the  whole  body  of  the  Hefommd 
clergy,  Lutherane,  Calvinists,  Arminians,  get  hold  of  i^ 
wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  Bitd  twist 
and  torture  it  in  a  thousand  difTerent  ways,  to  orertira 
the  abominations  of  Aati-Christ ;  in  the  third  a  great  aH 
a  clamour,  a  noise  like  the  confusion  of  Babel,  jeolotui^ 
feuds,  heart-burnings,  wars  in  countries,  divisions  in 
families,  schisms  iu  the  Church  arise,  because  this  teiitiH 
been  thought  to  favour  a  lax  interpretation  of  an  articlo 
of  faith  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  in  the  fourth  centiur 
from  the  time  the  question  began  to  be  agitated  witb  N> 
much  heat  and  fury,  it  is  discovered  that  no  buoh  tot 

*  It  appeetB,  nDtwJthataiiding,,tlint  thia  sophistical  aptingj  ti* 
the  reskiration  of  the  Spanish  Iniiuiaitiun,  with  the  rcveniwl  <* 
Boveroign  power  into  kingly  hands,  was  faUe  and  spurious.  'Hi' 
power  hna  once  more  [1826]  rovett^J  into  the  fiaoas  of  an  fi«i»«l 
people,  and  the  Inquisition  has  been  aboliahed,^ Since  Uiis  '"' 

written  there  lius  been  another  turn  of  the  sccens,  and ivil^ 

mora  on  that  head. 
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existed  in  the  genuine  copies.     Yet  all  and  each  of  these, 

Topes,  councils,  fathers  of  the  Church,  Beformed  leaders, 

niiUtherans,  Calvinists,  Independents,  Presbyterian,  sects, 

schisms,  clergy,  people,  all  believe  that  their  own  inter- 

^Nretation  is  the  true  sense ;  that  compared  with  this  fabri- 

^iated  and  spurious  faith  of  theirs,  "  the  pillar'd  firmament 

rottenness,  and  earth's  base  built  on  stubble  f  and  are 

fax  from  being  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  or 

suppose  it  possible  that  they  do  not  proceed  on  solid 

indubitable  grounds  in  every  contradiction  they  run 

Into,  that  they  would  hand  over  to  the  civil  power,  to  be 

^is6csigned  to  a   prison,  the  galleys,  or  the  stake  (as  it 

^biappened),  any  one  who  demurred  for  a  single  instant  to 

^fcheir  being  people  of  sense,  gravity  and  wisdom.     Sense 

^ihat  is,  that  sort  of  sense  which  consists  in  pretension 

a  claim  to  superiority)  is  shown,  not  in  things  that 

plain  and  clear,  but  in  deciding    upon  doubts   and 

^Ufficulties ;  the  greater  the  doubt,  therefore,  the  greater 

be  the  dogmatism  and  the   consequential  airs  of 

who  profess  to  settle  points  beyond  the  reach  of 

vulgar ;  nay,  to  increase  the  authority  of  such  persons, 

utmost  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  most  frivolous  as 

Fell  as  ticklish   questions,  and  the  most  unconscionable 

klwurdities  have  always  had  the   stoutest    sticklers,  and 

most  numerous  victims.     The  affectation  of  sense  so 

r,  then,  has  given  birth  to  more  folly  and  done  more 

xnischief  than  any  one  thing  else. 

Hence  we  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  assign  one  reason 
why  those  arts  which  do  not  undertake  to  unfold  mysteries 
^nd  inculcate  dogmas,  generally  shine  out  at  first  with 
^  lustre,  because  they  start  from  the  'vantage-ground 
of  nature,  and  are  not  buried  under  the  dust  and 
ittbbish  of  ages  of  perverse  prejudice.  Biblical  critics 
•we  a  long  time  at  work  to  strip  Popery  of  her  finery, 
mffled  up  as  she  was  in  the  formal  disguises  of  interest, 
jride,  and  bigotry.     It  was  like  pealing  off  the  coats  of 
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an  onion,  which  is  u  work  of  time  and  patience,  Tititn, 
on  the  otber  hand  (which  owr  Protestant  painters  w 
Bometimee  amazed  at),  saw  the  colour  of  the  skin  iit  wwB, 
without  any  intellectual  film  spread  over  it ;  Enpluel 
painted  the  actions  and  passions  of  men,  without  inj 
indirect  pmcesa,  as  he  fonnd  them.  TJie  fine  Silt, 
Biich  as  Painting,  which  reveals  tho  face  of  DBtiUft 
and  Poetry,  whicli  paints  the  heart  of  man,  are  tmewil 
unsophistic-ated,  because  they  are  conversant  with  ml 
objects,  and  because  they  ore  cultivated  for  atauseiHOl 
without  any  further  view  or  inforence  ;  and  pleaae  bj  tltf 
truth  of  imitation  only.  Yet  your  people  of  ienm,  in  ill 
ages,  haye  made  a  point  of  scooting  the  arts  of  pain^ 
music,  and  poetry,  as  frivolous,  effeminate,  and  wortblnii 
OS  appealing  to  sentiment  and  fancy  alone,  and  invnlTJIg 
no  nseful  theory  or  principle,  because  they  afibrded  tbw 
no  scope,  no  opportunity  for  rforteniB*/  knoatledgt,  lud 
setting  up  their  own  blindnosa  and  frailty  as  the  meBBtf* 
of  abstract  truth,  and  the  standard  of  nnivereal  propri6tf< 
Poetry  acts  by  sympathy  with  nature,  that  is,  with  Vk 
natural  impulaes,  customs,  and  imaginations  of  men,  ui 
is,  on  that  account,  always  popular,  delightful,  and  d 
the  same  time  instructive.  It  is  nature  moralizing  |M 
idealh'tng  for  U8  ;  inasmuch  as,  by  showing  ns  things  M 
they  are,  it  implicitly  teaches  us  what  they  ought  tobt: 
and  the  grosser  feelings,  by  passing  through  the  strwnOT 
of  this  imaginary,  wide-extended  eiperience,  acqniie  U 
involuntary  tendency  to  higher  objects.  Shakespeare  im 
in  this  sense,  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  poets,  bntoM 
of  tho  greatest  moralists  that  we  have.  Those  who  rtH^ 
him  are  the  happier,  better,  and  wiser  for  it.  No  «C* 
(that  I  know  of)  is  the  happier,  better,  or  wiser  for  ttif 
in g  Mr.  Shelley's  Promethev^  Unbound. 
nobody  reads  it.  And  the 


One  thing  is  tblt 
.r  both 


that  he  is  not  a  poet,  but  a  sophiHt,  a  theorist,  a  wmtt* 
'  This  waa  written  m  Mr.  Shelley'i  lifetime. 
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irriier  in  ferae.  He  giyes  ti8,for  Tepreseniatioiui 
F  things,  rhapsodies  of  words.  He  does  not  lend  the 
>l0iirB  of  imaginiBition  and  the  ornaments  of  style  to  the 
bjeots  of  natore,  bnt  paints  gandj,  fiimsj,  aJlegorical 
iotores  on  gaxuie,  on  the  cobwebs  of  his  own  brain, 
Gorgons  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire."  He  assumes 
extun  donbtfal  specnlatiye  notions,  and  proceeds  to 
(roTQ  their  tmth  by  describing  them  in  detail  as  matters 
i  heL  This  mixture  of  fimatic  zeal  with  poetical  licen- 
kramess  is  not  quite  the  thing.  The  poet  describes  what 
lepleases  as  he  pleases — if  he  is  not  tied  down  to  certain 
^vm  principles,  if  he  is  not  to  plead  prejudice  and  opinion 
■  his  warrant  or  ezcose,  we  are  left  ont  at  sea,'at  the 
■my  of  every  reckless  iancy-monger  who  may  be  tempted 
b  eroct  an  tjpse  dixU  of  his  6wn,  by  the  help  of  a  few 
Hb  fionrishes  and  extravagant  epithets,-  into  an  exclnsiye 
Qilem  of  morals  and  philosophy.  The  poet  describes 
Viridly  and  individnally,  so  that  any  general  results  from 
^t  he  writes  mnst  be  from  the  aggregate  of  well-foimded 
psrticnlars :  to  embody  an  abstract  theory,  as  if  it  were 
^  given  part  of  actual  nature,  is  an  impertinence  and 
Jfidecorum.  The  charm  of  poetry,  howeyer,  depends  on 
tte  tmion  of  fancy  with  reality,  on  its  finding  a  tally  in 
^  human  breast ;  and  without  this  all  its  tumid  efforts 
^be  less  pernicious  than  yain  and  abortive.  Plato 
Aowed  himself  to  be  a  person  of  frigid  apprehension, 
"^with  eye  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut,"  when  he 
lushed  the  poets  from  his  Bepublic  as  corrupters  of 
^irals,  because  they  described  the  various  passions  and 
lotions  of  the  mind.  This  did  not  suit  with  that  Pro- 
iTutes'  bed  of  criticism  on  which  he  wished  to  stretch 
tid  lop  them ;  but  Homer's  imitations  of  nature  have  been 
lore  popular  than  Plato's  inversions  of  her;  and  his 
loraHty  is  at  least  as  sound.  The  errors  of  nature  are 
$cidental  and  pardonable  ;  those  of  science  are  systematic 
id  incorrigible.     The  understanding  or  reasoning  faculty 
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preaaineB  too  much  over  her  jounger  Biflters ;  and  jd 
plajB  a9  fantastic  tricks  as  any  of  them,  only  with  more 
Boloranity,  wliieh  enhances  the  evil.  We  have  partlj 
seen  what  right  she  has,  on  the  score  of  past  bebnvinar, 
to  Bot  up  for  a  strict  and  uuerring  giiide.  The  hangbti' 
ness  of  her  pretensions  at  piesent,  "  fall  of  wise  raws  nsi 
modern  instances,"  is  not  the  most  unequivocal  pledge  of 
her  abandonment  of  hor  old  errors.  To  bring  downtlii' 
account,  then,  from  the  ancients  to  the  raoderns. 

People  of  sense,  the  self -conceited  wise,  are  at  all  timet 
at  issue  with  common  sense  and  feeling.  They  iarmwlj 
dogmatised  on  speculative  matters,  out  of  the  reacli  of 
common  apprehension ;  they  now  dogmatise  with  the  win* 
headstrong  self-aafficiency  on  practical  questions,  moM 
within  the  province  of  actual  inquiry  and  observation.  Si 
this  new  and  more  circiimseribed  career,  they  set  out  Willi 
exploding  the  sense  of  all  these  who  have  gone  befnM 
them,  as  of  too  light  and  fanciful  a  testuro.  They  onto 
a  clear  stage  of  all  former  opinions — get  rid  of  ihi;  '*«•' 
modeg  of  prejudice,  anthority,  Buggcstion— and  begin  It 
novo,  with  reason  for  their  rule,  certainty  for  their  gni^ 
and  the  greatest  possible  good  as  a  sijte  qua  nia.  Tbt 
modern  Panoptic  and  Ohristomathio  School  of  icfonDB* 
and  reconstructors  of  society  propose  to  do  it  upon  eutinftg^ 
mechanical  and  scientific  principles.  Nothing  short  Bt' 
that  will  satisfy  their  scrupulous  pretensions  to  wiidw 
and  gravity.  They  proceed  by  the  rale  and  oorapaffl,  ^ 
logical  diagrams,  and  with  none  but  demonstrable  coOdIU'' 
sions,  and  leave  all  the  taste,  fancy,  and  sentiment  uf  tbt 
thing  to  the  admirers  of  Mr,  Burke's  Rxjlectioiit  tm  M 
French  Bevolution.  That  work  is  to  them  a  very  Sba^ 
and  superficial  performance,  because  it  is  rhetoricd  *!■ 
figurative,  and  they  judge  of  solidity  by  barrenneiis  *»' 
depth  by  dryness.  Till  they  seen  little  farther  into  it,  tb^ 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  it,  or  counteract  its  influsOMl 
and  yet  that  were  a  task  of  some  importance  to  nohiore. 
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liey  say  that  the  proportions  are  false,  because  the 
>loaring  is  fine,  which  is  bad  logic.  If  they  do  not  like 
painted  statue,  a  florid  argument,  that  is  a  matter  of 
usie  and  not  of  reasoning.  Some  may  conceive  that  the 
Did,  the  sterling  bullion  of  thought,  is  the  better  for 
sing  wrought  into  rich  and  elegant  figures ;  they  are  the 
olj  people  who  contend  that  it  is  the  worse  on  that 
30oant.  These  crude  projectors  give,  in  their  new  plan 
id  elevation  of  society,  neither  "princes'  palaces  nor 
DOT  men's  cottages,"  but  a  sort  of  log-houses  and  gable- 
ids,  in  which  the  solid  contents  and  square  dimensions 
ce  to  be  ascertained  and  parcelled  out  to  a  nicety ;  they 
nploy  the  carpenter,  joiner,  and  bricklayer,  but  will 
ave  nothing  to  say  to  the  plasterer,  painter,  paper-hanger, 
pholsterer,  carver  and  gilder,  &c. ;  so  that  I  am  afraid,  in 
lis  fastidious  and  luxurious  age,  they  will  hardly  find 
mants  for  their  bare  walls  and  skeletons  of  houses,  run 
p  in  haste  and  by  the  job.  Their  system  wants  house^ 
arming  ;  it  is  destitute  of  comfort  as  of  outside  show ;  it 
B8  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  poverty  and  naked- 
ess.  They  profess  to  set  aside  and  reject  all  compromise 
iih  the  prejudices  of  authority,  the  allurements  of  sense, 
IB  customs  of  the  world,  and  the  instincts  of  nature, 
liey  will  make  a  man  with  a  quadi'ant,  as  the  tailors  at 
«puta  made  a  suit  of  clothes.  They  put  the  mind  into 
machine,  as  the  potter  puts  a  lump  of  clay  into  a  mould, 
cid  out  it  comes  in  any  clumsy  or  disagreeable  shape 
bat  they  would  have  it.  They  hate  all  grace,  oma- 
(tent,  elegance.  They  are  addicted  to  abstruse  science, 
^  sworn  enemies  to  the  fine  arts.  They  are  a  kind  of 
Miritans  in  morals.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  race  of  the 
bonoclasts  is  dead  with  the  dispute  in  Laud's  time  about 
BDage-worship  ?  We  have  just  the  same  set  of  moon-eyed 
^osophers  in  our  days,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  sun  of  beauty.  They  are  only  half-alive.  They 
ttQ  distinguish  the  hard  edges  and  determinate  outline  of 
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things;  bnt  are  alike  ineenslble  to  the  etronger  iinpiilee*' 
of  pnssinn.  tu  the  finor  cRsencefi  of  thought.     Their  ' 
lectuftl  food  does  not  assimilate  with  the  juices   of  th' 
lainci,  or  turn  to  subtle  spirit,  but  lies  a  cmiie,  niidtgeet^- 
heap   of  matsrinl  substance,  begetting  onl;    the 
impertinence  of  words.     They  are  acquainted  w 
form,   not    the   power  of   truth ;   they   insiat    on  what 
necessary,  and  never  arrive  at  what  is  desirable,     Th^. 
refer  everything  to  utility,  nnd  yet  banish  pleasure  wi 
atoio  pride   and  cynic   slovenliness.     They  talk  big 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  hnppiness,  and  yet  in  t 
mighty  grasp  and  extension  of  their  views,  leave  hare 
any  one  source  from  which  the  smallest  ray  of  satisfooti 
can  be  derived.      They  hnvo  an  instinctive  aversion 
plays,  novels,  amuBemoutB  of  every  kind  ;  and  this  not- 
mnch  from  aficotation  or  want  of  knowledge  as  &om  sh  • 
incapaoity  and  want  of  taste.     Show  one 
of  narrow  comprehension  a  bcautifid  prospect,  and 
wonders  yon  can  take  delight  in  what  is  of  no  use :  ^^< 
would  hardly  suppose  that  this  very  person  had  writte 
book,  and  was  perhaps  at  tho  moment  holding  an  argiime 
to  prove  that  nothing  is  useful  but  what  plenses.     Sp^"* 
of  Shakespeare,  and  another  of  the  same  automatic  sol*-*'''' 
will  tell  you  he  has  read  him,  but  could  find  nothing  ^ 
him.     Point  to    Hogarth,  and  Ihey  do  confess  tber» 
something  in  his  prints  that  by  contrast  throws  a  pleas')!^ 
light  on  their  Utopion  schemes,  and  the  future  progi*** 
of  society.     One  of  these  pseudo-philosophers  would  tbi™ 
it   a  disparagement    to  compare   him   to    Aristotle :  «• 
fancies  himself  as  great  a  man  as  Aristotle  was  in  hisds/r 
and  that  the  world  is  niiioh  wiser  now  than  it 
time   of  Aristotle.     He  would  he   glad  to  live  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  a  year  at  a  time  at  the 
the  neit  ton  centuries,  to  see  the  effect  of  his  writingn 
social  institutions,  thongh  posterity  will  know 
than  hie  contemporaries  that  so  great  a  man  ever  exie 
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Bo  littie  does  lie  know  of  hinwelf  or  the  world  1  Peraons 
of  hm  diflBy  indeed,  cuaidoxaLj  ahut  themselyes  up  from 
■orie^,  and  telse  no  more  notice  of  men  than  of  animalg ; 
•ni  from  their  ignorance  of  wliat  mankind  are,  can  tell 
cnotiij  wimk  thej  will  be.  "  What  can  we  reason  bat 
fiom  what  we  know?^ — ^is  not  their  maxim.  Beason  with 
fhem  ia  »  mathematical  force  that  acts  with  most  certainty 
in  the  absence  of  experience,  in  the  vacamn  of  pore  specu- 
litioiL  These  secnre  alarmists  and  dreaming  guardians  of 
the  State  are  like  snperanmiated  watchmen  enclosed  in  a 
— ntiy-box,  that  never  hear  ^  when  thieves  break  through 
•nd  steaL**  They  pnt  an  oilnakin  over  their  heads,  that 
the  dost  laised  by  the  passions  and  interests  of  the  connt- 
evoMnoving  mnltitnde,  may  not  annoy  or  disturb  the 
of  their  vision.  They  build  a  Penitentiary,  and 
satisfied  that  I)yot  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,^  will  no 
loDgBr  send  forth  its  hordes  of  young  delinquents,  '*  an 
•flrie  of  children,"  the  embryo  performers  on  locks  and 
pockets  for  the  next  generation.  They  put  men  into  a 
Panopticon,  like  a   glass  hive,  to  carry  on  all  sorts  of 

hmdicrafts  (" So  work  the  honey-bees" — )  under  the 

omnipresent  eye  of  the  inventor,  and  want  and  idleness 
are  banished  from  the  world.  They  propose  to  erect  a 
Christomathic  school,  by  cutting  down  some  fine  old  trees 
on  the  classic  ground  where  Milton  thought  and  wrote,  to 
introdnce  a  rabble  of  children,  who  for  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  poetry,  and  history, — that  fine  pabulum  of 
Useful  enthusiasm,  that  breath  of  immortality  infused  into 
our  youthful  blood,  that  balm  and  cordial  of  our  future 
;years, — are  to  be  drugged  with  chemistry  and  apothecaries' 
Receipts,  are  to  be  taught  to  do  everything,  and  to  see 
and  feel  nothing ; — that  the  grubbing-up  of  elegant  arts 

1  Or  rather,  as  we  should  now  say,  St.  Giles's.  This  property 
was  left  by  a  gentleman,  whose  name  was  given  to  the  locality,  ou 
the  condition  that  none  but  tenements  suitable  for  the  lowest  classes 
should  be  erected  on  it.— £d. 
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and  polite  literature  may  be  followed  bj  ths  syBtemati» 
introduction  of  accomplisliad  borburieiQ  aud  mecbanicit* 
qnackery.  Such  onUghtened  geninEea  would  pull  dowr- 
StoDehenge  to  build  pig-stiea,  and  would  convert  WeeB". 
minster  Abbey  into  a  central  House  of  Correction.  WL 
would  be  in  vain  to  point  to  the  arched  windows. 

Shedding  a  dim,  leligioua  light. 

to  touch  the  deep,  aolenm  organ-Btop  in  their  ears,  to  tuv:, 
to  the  statuo  of  Nowton,  to  gaze  upon  the  sculptnr»- 
inarbie  on  the  walls,  to  call  back  the  liopes  and  fears 
lie  buried  there,  to  cast  a  wistful  look  at  Poet's  Coedk 
(Ihey  scorn  tlto  Muse!) — ^all   this  would  not  stand  ci^ 

momeut  in  the  way  of  any  of  the  schomes  of  these  rut 

grade    reformers ;   who   instead  of  being   legislators   z — 
the  world,  and  stewards  to  the  intellectual  inkeritanca^ 
nations,  are  hardly  fit  to  be  parieb-bcadles,  or  pettifogg^S 
attorneys  to  a  litigated  estate  I     "  Their  speech  bewray 
them."     The  leader  of  this  class  of  reasoners  doei  :; 
write  to   be   understood,  because  he  would  make  fe" 
converts  if  be  did.     The  language  he  adopts  is  his  c 
—  B  word   to  the  wise — a   technical   and   conveatic»Kal 
jargon,  unintelligible  to  others,  aud  conveying  no  ide^    le 
himself  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  pnrpo^Mlj 
cut  off  from  hnmau  sympathy  and  ordinary  apprehension- 
Mr.  Bcntham's  writings  require  to  be  translated  iato  a 
foreign  tongue  or  his  own,  before  they  can  be  read  at  aU, 
except  by  the  adepts.     This  is  not  a  very  fair  or  v^T' 
wise  proceeding.     No  man  who  invents  words  arbitranJy 
con  be  sure  that  be  uses  them  conscientiously.     Thor8 
no  chock  upon  him  in  the  popnlar  critieiem  exercised 
the  mass  of  readers — there  is  no  clue  to  propriety  in  t 
habitual  associations  of  his  own  mind.     He  who  pretffi^ 
to  6t  words  to  things,  will  much  oftener  accommodate  thingE 
to  words,  to  answer  a  theory.     Words  are  a  measure 
truth.     Thuy  ascertain  (intuitively)  the  degrees,  infleO: 
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tioog^  and  powera  of  things  in  a  wonderfdl  manner ;  and 
k  wlio  Yolimtarilj  deprives  himself  of  their  assistance, 
does  not  go  the  way  to  arrive  at  any  very  nice  or  snre 
Ittdts.  Language  is  the  medium  of  onr  communication 
irith  the  thoughts  of  others.  But  whoever  becomes  wise, 
kcomes  wise  by  sympathy ;  whoever  is  powerful,  becomes 
80  by  making  others  sympathise  with  him.  To  think 
justly,  we  must  understend  what  others  mean :  to  know 
the  i^ue  of  our  thoughts,  we  must  try  their  effect  on  other 
minds.  There  is  this  privilege  in  the  use  of  a  conven- 
tional style,  as  there  was  in  that  of  the  learned  languages 
— a  man  may  be  as  absurd  as  he  pleases,  without  being 
ridiofulous.  His  folly  and  his  wisdom  are  alike  a  secret 
lo  the  generality.  If  it  were  possible  to  contrive  a  perfect 
kugnage,  consistent  with  itself,  and  answering  to  the  com- 
llflcdty  of  hxmian  affairs,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for 
file  attempt;  but  he  who  knows  anything  of  the  nature  of 
kngui^,  or  of  the  complexity  of  human  thought,  knows 
tint  this  is  impossible.  What  is  gained  in  formality, 
u  more  than  lost  in  force,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  Mr. 
Bentham's  language,  in  short,  is  like  his  reasoning,  a 
logical  apparatus,  which  will  work  infallibly  and  perform 
wonders,  taking  it  for  granted  that  his  principles  and 
definitions  are  uniyersally  true  and  intelligible ;  but  as 
this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  of  much  use  or  authority.  Thus,  the  maxim  that 
**  mankind  act  from  calculation  *'  may  be,  in  a  general  sense, 
true :  but  the  moment  you  apply  this  maxim  to  subject  all 
Iheir  actions  systematically  and  demonstrably  to  reason, 
tnd  to  exclude  passion  both  in  common  and  in  extreme 
Bases,  you  give  it  a  sense  in  which  the  principle  is  false, 
ind  in  which  all  the  inferences  built  upon  it  (many  and 
mighty,  no  doubt,)  fall  to  the  ground.  "  Madmen  reason." 
But  in  what  proportion  does  this  hold  good  ?  How  far 
iocs  reason  guide  them,  or  their  madness  err  ?  There  is 
i  difference  between  reason  and  madness  in  this  respect ; 
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Poets,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  continually  throwing  off 
the  superfluities  of  feeling  or  fancy  in  little  sportive  sallies 
and  short  excursions  with  the  Muse,  do  not  find  the  want 
of  any  greater  or  more  painful  effort  of  thought ;  leave 
the  ascent  of  the  "  highest  Heaven  of  Invention "  as  a 
holiday  task  to  persons  of  more  mechanical  habits  and 
turn  of  mind ;  and  the  characters  of  poet  and  sceptic  are 
now  often  united  in  the  same  individual,  as  those  of  poet 
and  prophet  were  supposed  to  be  of  old. 
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IKBE  is  no  such  thing  as  Antiquity  in  the  ordinary 
ceptation  we  affix  to  the  term.  Whatever  is  or  has  been, 
fciile  it  is  passing,  must  be  modern.  The  early  ages  may 
^ve  been  barbarous  in  themselves  ;  but  they  have  become 
^ent  with  the  slow  and  silent  lapse  of  successive  genera- 
<>iis.  The  "  olden  times  "  are  only  such  in  reference  to 
s.  The  past  is  rendered  strange,  mysterious,  visionary, 
'^ul,  from  the  great  gap  in  time  that  parts  us  from  it, 
^d  the  long  perspective  of  waning  years.  Things  gone 
*y  and  almost  forgotten,  look  dim  and  dull,  uncouth  and 
L^int,  from  our  ignorance  of  them,  and  the  mutability  of 
'^^ms.  But  in  their  day — they  were  fresh,  unimpaired, 
^  full  vigour,  familiar,  and  glossy.  Hie  Children  in  the 
'^ood,  and  Percy's  Belies,  were  once  recent  productions  ; 
^d  Add  Bohin  Gray  was,  in  his  time,  a  very  common- 
place old  fellow !  ^  The  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
^lile  they  lasted,  were  "lively,  audible,  and  full  of  vent," 
*^  fresh  and  lusty  as  the  white  and  red  roses  that  distin- 
Wied  their  different  banners,  though  they  have  since 
"^me  a  bye-word  and  a  solecism  in  history. 

The  sun  shone  in  Julius  Caesar's  time  just  as  it  does 
'^w.  On  the  road-side  between  Winchester  and  Salisbury 

This  ballad  now  takes  its  place  among  other  specimens  of 
'"wdern-antique  which  have  from  time  to  time  imposed  on  the 
^'rcdulity  of  the  public.    It  was  written  by  Lady  Ann  Barnard. — Ed. 
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are  some  remains  of  old  Eoman  encampments,  with  thfiir 
double  lines  of  eircumvallation  (now  turned  into  pastmage 
for  sheep),  which  answer  exactly  to  the  descriptions  of 
this  kind  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  In  a  dull  and  chvAj 
atmosphere,  I  can  conceive  that  this  is  the  identical  spot 
that  the  first  Caesar  trod,  —  and  figure  to  myself  the 
deliberate  movements  and  scarcely  perceptible  march  of 
close-embodied  legions.  But  if  the  sun  breaks  (no!^ 
making  its  way  through  dazzling,  fleecy  clouds,  lights  i^ 
the  blue  serene,  and  gilds  the  sombre  earth,  I  can  no  longa 
persuade  myself  that  it  is  the  same  scene  as  formerly,  or 
transfer  the  actual  image  before  me  so  far  back.  Th» 
brightness  of  nature  is  not  easily  reduced  to  the  low, 
twilight  tone  of  history ;  and  the  impressions  of  sense 
defeat  and  dissipate  the  faint  traces  of  learning  and 
tradition.  It  is  only  by  an  effort  of  reason,  to  whidi 
fancy  is  averse,  that  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  sun 
shone  as  bright,  that  the  sky  was  as  blue,  and  the  earth  tf 
green,  two  thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  at  present.  How 
ridiculous  this  seems  ;  yet  so  it  is  ! 

The  dark  or  middle  ages,  when  everything  was  hid  in 
the  fog  and  haze  of  confusion  and  ignorance,  seem,  to  the 
same  involuntary  kind  of  prejudice,  older  and  farther  (A 
and  more  inaccessible  to  the  imagination,  than  the  brilliant 
and  well-defined  periods  of  Greece  and  Bome.  A  Gothw 
ruin  appears  buried  in  a  greater  depth  of  obscurity,  to  be 
weighed  down  and  rendered  venerable  with  the  hoar  of 
more  distant  ages,  to  have  been  longer  mouldering  into 
neglect  and  oblivion,  to  be  a  record  and  memento  of  events 
more  wild  and  alien  to  our  own  times  than  a  Grecian 
temple.*     Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  the  Seven  Champions  (f 

^  •*  The  Gothic  architecture,  though  not  bo  ancient  as  the  GreciBBi 
is  more  so  to  our  imagination,  with  which  the  artist  is  more  coo* 
cemed  than  with  absolute  truth." — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Diwourtt^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

Till  I  met  witU  this  remark  in  so  circumspect  and  guardei  » 
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Ihnateridom,  with  me  (honestly  speaking)  rank  as  con- 
smporaries  with  Theseus,  Pirithous,  and  the  heroes  of 
be  fabnlons  ages.  My  imagination  will  stretch  no  farther 
Mick  into  the  commencement  of  time  than  the  first  traces 
Jid  rude  dawn  of  civilization  and  mighty  enterprise,  in 
dther  case ;  and  in  attempting  to  force  it  upwards  by 
Hie  scale  of  chronology,  it  only  recoils  upon  itself,  and 
iwindles  from  a  lofty  survey  of  "  the  dark  rearward  and 
abyss  of  time,"  into  a  poor  and  puny  calculation  of  insig- 
nificant cyphers.  In  like  manner,  I  cannot  go  back  to 
Buy  time  more  remote  and  dreary  than  that  recorded  in 
8tow*s  and  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  unless  I  turn  to  *'  the 
wars  of  old  Assaracus  and  Inachus  divine,"  and  tho 
gorgeous  events  of  Eastern  history,  where  the  distance  of 
place  may  be  said  to  add  to  the  length  of  time  and  weight 
erf  thought.  That  is  old  (in  sentiment  and  poetry)  which 
is  decayed,  shadowy,  imperfect,  out  of  date,  and  changed 
fcom  what  it  was.  That  of  which  we  have  a  distinct  idea, 
rtich  comes  before  us  entire  and  made  out  in  all  its  parts, 
•nU  have  a  novel  appearance,  however  old  in  reality, — and 
Cannot  be  impressed  with  the  romantic  and  superstitious 
character  of  antiquity.  Those  times  that  we  can  parallel 
^fith  our  own  in  civilization  and  knowledge,  seem  ad- 
"^anced  into  the  same  line  with  our  own  in  the  order  of 
Trogression.  The  perfection  of  art  does  not  look  like  the 
JB&ncy  of  things.  Or  those  times  are  prominent,  and,  as 
« were,  confront  the  present  age,  that  are  raised  high  in 
fte  scale  of  polished  society, — and  the  trophies  of  which 
*wid  out  above  the  low,  obscure,  grovelling  level  of 
barbarism  and  rusticity.  Thus,  Kome  and  Athens  were 
two  cities  set  on  a  hill,  that  could  not  be  hid,  and  that 


writer  as  Sir  Joshua,  I  was  afraid  of  being  charged  with  extra- 
vagance in  some  of  the  above  assertions.  Pereant  isti  qui  ante 
w»  nostra  dixerunt.  It  is  thus  that  our  favourite  speculations  are 
flftai  accounted  paradoxes  by  the  ignorant, — while  by  the  learned 
ittder  they  are  set  down  as  plagiarisms. 
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everywhere  meet  the  retrospective  eye  of  history.  It  is 
not  the  full-grown,  articulated,  thoroughly  accomplifihed 
periods  of  the  world,  that  we  regard  with  the  pity  or 
reverence  due  to  age;  so  much  as  those  imperfect, 
unformed,  uncertain  periods,  which  seem  to  totter  on  the 
verge  of  non-existence,  to  shrink  from  the  grasp  of  our 
feeble  imaginations,  as  they  crawl  out  of,  or  retire  into, 
the  womb  of  time,  and  of  which  our  utmost  assurance  is  to 
doubt  whether  they  ever  were  or  not ! 

To  give  some  other  instances  of  this  feeling,  taken  at 
random :  Whitiington  and  his  Cat,  the  first  and  fevourite 
studies  of  my  childhood,  are,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  as 
old  and  reverend  personages  as  any  recorded  in  more 
authentic  history.  It  must  have  been  long  before  the 
invention  of  triple  bob-majors,  that  Bow-bells  rang  out 
their  welcome  never-to-be-forgotten  peal,  hailing  him 
Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Does  not  all  we  know 
relating  to  the  site  of  old  London-wall,  and  the  first  stones 
that  were  laid  of  this  mighty  metropolis,  seem  of  a  fer 
older  date  (hid  in  the  lap  of  '*  chaos  and  old  night ")  than 
the  splendid  and  imposing  details  of  the  decline  and  fieJl  of 
the  Eoman  Empire  ? — Again,  the  early  Italian  pictures  of 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Ghirlandaio  are  covered  with  the 
marks  of  unquestionable  antiquity;  while  the  Greek 
statues,  done  a  thousand  years  before  them,  shine  in 
glossy,  undiminished  splendour,  and  flourish  in  immortal 
youth  and  beauty.  The  latter  Grecian  gods,  as  we  find 
them  there  represented,  are  to  all  appearance  a  race  of 
modern  fine  gentlemen,  who  led  the  life  of  honour  with 
their  favourite  mistresses  of  mortal  or  immortal  mould, 
— were  gallant,  graceful,  well-dressed,  and  well-spoken; 
whereas  the  Gothic  deities  long  after,  carved  in  horrid 
wood  or  misshapen  stone,  and  worshipped  in  dreary  waste 
or  tangled  forest,  belong,  in  the  mind's  heraldry,  to  almost 
as  ancient  a  date  as  those  elder  and  discarded  gods  of  the 
Pagan  mythology,  Ops  and  Khea  and  old  Saturn,— those 
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strange  anomalies  of  earth  and  cloudy  spirit,  born  of  the 
elements  and  conscious  will,  and  clothing  themselves  and 
all  things  with  shape  and  formal  being.     The  Chronicle  of 
BnUe,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Qnsen,  has  a  tolerable   air  of 
antiquity  in  it ;  so  in  the  dramatic  line,  the  Ghost  of  one 
of  the  old  kings  of  Ormus,  introduced  as  Prologue  to 
Fulke   Greville's  play  of  Mtistapha,  is  reasonably   far- 
fetched, and  palpably  obscure.     A  monk  in  the  Popish 
Calendar,  or  even   in   the    Canterbury  Tales,  is  a  more 
questionable  and  out-of-the-way  personage  than  the  Chiron 
of  Achilles,  or  the  priest  in  Homer.     When  Chaucer,  in 
his  Troilus  and  Cressida,  makes  the  Trojan  hero  invoke 
the  absence  of  light,  in  these  two  lines — 

What  ?  profrestow  this  light  here  for  to  eelle  : 
Go  selle  it  hem  that  smal^  seles  grave !  ^ 

■—he  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism  ;  or  at  least  I  much  doubt 
whether  there  was  such  a  profession  as  that  of  seal- 
^Hgraver  in  the  Trojan  war.  But  the  dimness  of  the 
objects  and  the  quaintness  of  the  allusion  throw  us  farther 
Wk  into  the  night  of  time  than  the  golden,  glittering 
^niages  of  the  Iliad.  The*  Travels  of  Anacharsis  are  less 
obsolete  at  this  time  of  day  than  Coryat's  Crudities^  or 
^er's  W<yrthies.  "  Here  is  some  of  the  ancient  city," 
^d  a  Eoman,  taking  up  a  handful  of  dust  from  beneath 
^  feet.  The  ground  we  tread  on  is  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion, though  it  does  not  seem  so,  except  when  collected 
into  gigantic  masses,  or  separated  by  gloomy  solitudes 
from  modem  uses  and  the  purposes  of  common  life.  The 
lone  Helvellyn  and  the  silent  Andes  are  in  thought  coeval 
with  the  globe  itself,  and  can  only  perish  with  it.  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  are  vast,  sublime,  old,  eternal ;  but 
Stonehenge,  built  no  doubt  in  a  later  day,  satisfies  my 
capacity  for  the  sense  of  antiquity ;  it  seems  as  if  as  much 
lain  had  drizzled  on  its  grey,  withered  head,  and  it  had 

\}  Chaucer's  TTorA*,  ed.  Morris,  iv.  284,  line  1412-13.] 
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watched  out  as  many  winter-nights;  the  hand  of  timeii 
npon  it,  and  it  has  sustained  the  burden  of  years  upon  its 
back,  a  wonder  and  a  ponderous  riddle,  time  out  of  miidi 
without  known  origin  or  use,  bafiSing  fable  or  conjecture^ 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  or  wise  men's  search. 

Thou  noblest  monument  of  Albion's  isle. 
Whether  by  Merlin's  aid,  from  Scythia's  shore 
To  Amber's  fatal  plain  Pendragon  bore, 
Huge  frame  of  giant  hands,  the  mighty  pile, 
T'entomb  his  Britons  slain  by  Hengisfs  guile : 
Or  Druid  priests,  sprinkled  with  human  gore, 
Taught  mid  thy  massy  maze  their  mystic  lore : 
Or  Danish  chiefs,' enrich'd  with  savage  spoil. 
To  victory's  idol  vast,  and^unhewn  shrine, 
Rear'd  the  rude  heap,  or  in  thy  hallow'd  ground 
Repose  the  kings  of  Brutus*  genuine  line ; 
Or  here  those  kings  in  solemn  state  were  crown'd; 
Studious  to  trace  thy  wondrous  origin, 
We  muse  on  many  an  ancient  tale  renown'd. 

Wabton. 

So  it  is  with  respect  to  ourselves  also ;  it  is  the  sense  of 
change  or  decay  that  marks  the  difference  between  the  real 
and  apparent  progress  of  time,  both  in  the  events  of  our 
lives  and  the  history  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Impressions  of  a  peculiar  and  accidental  nature,  of  whidi 
few  traces  are  left,  and  which  return  seldom  or  never,  fide 
in  the  distance,  and  are  consigned  to  obscurity, — while 
those  that  belong  to  a  given  and  definite  class  are  kept  Qpi 
and  assume  a  constant  and  tangible  form,  from  famiUarity 
and  habit.  That  which  was  personal  to  myself  merely,  is 
lost  and  confounded  with  other  things,  like  a  drop  in  the 
ocean ;  it  was  but  a  point  at  first,  which  by  its  neamess 
affected  me,  and  by  its  removal  becomes  nothing ;  while  cir- 
cumstances of  a  general  interest  and  abstract  importance 
present  the  same  distinct,  well-known  aspect  as  ever,  and  are 
durable  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  influence.  Onr 
own  idle  feelings  and  foolish  fancies  we  get  tired  or  grow 
ashamed  of,  as  their  novelty  wears  out ;  "  when  we  become 
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men,  we  put  away  childish  things ;"  but  the  impressions 
w©  derive  from  the  exercise  of  our  higher  fiEkculties  last  as 
long  as  the  faculties  themselves.     They  have  nothing  to 
^  with  time,  place,  and  circumstance ;  and  are  of  uni- 
versal applicability  and  recurrence.     An  incident  in  my 
own  history,  that  delighted  or  tormented  me  very  much 
at  the  time,  I  may  have   long  since   blotted  from  my 
memory, — or  have  great  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind  after 
*  certain  period  ;  but  I  can  never  forget  the  first  time  of 
JDy  seeing  Mrs.  Siddons  act ; — ^which  is  as  if  it  happened 
yesterday :  and  the  reason  is  because  it  has  been  some- 
^^ng  for  me  to  think  of  ever  since.     The  petty  and  the 
P^t^nal,   that  which   appeals    to    our    senses  and   our 
appetites,  passes   away  with  the  occasion   that  gives  it 
"^th.    The  grand  and  the  ideal,  that  which  appeals  to 
•^G    imagination,  can  only  perish  "with  it,  and  remains 
^tt  us,  unimpaired  in  its  lofty  abstraction,  from  youth 
•^  age ;  as  wherever  we  go,  we  still  see  the  same  heavenly 
^^^es  shining  over  our  heads !     An  old  familiar  face,  the 
*^oiise  that  we  were  brought  up  in,  sometimes  the  scenes 
**^  places   that  we  formerly  knew  and   loved,  may  be 
^hanged,   so    that   we    hardly  know  them    again ;    the 
characters  in  books,  the  faces  in  old  pictures,  the  pro- 
l^^tions  in  Euclid,  remain  the  same  as  when  they  were 
*^^  pointed  out  to  us.     There  is  a  continual  alternation 
^  generation  and  decay  in  individual  forms  and  feelings, 
**^  marks  the  progress  of  existence,  and  the  ceaseless 
^^^ent  of  our  lives,  borne  along  with  it ;  but  this  does 
^^  extend  to  our  love  of  art  or  knowledge  of  nature.     It 
^©nas  a  long  time  ago  since  some  of  the  first  events  of  the 
*^ench  Revolution ;  the  prominent  characters  that  figured 
^*^ii  have  been  swept  away  and  succeeded  by  others ;  yet 
^  cannot  say  that  this  circumstance  has  in  any  way  abated 
k    ^y  hatred  of  tyranny,  or  reconciled  my  understanding  to 
m  ^  fashionable  doctrine  of  Divine  Right.     The  sight  of 
;B  *i^  old  newspaper  of  that  date  would  give  one  a  fit  of  the 
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spleen  for  half  an  hour;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
confessed,  Mr.  Burke's  Beflections  on  this  subject  are  as 
fresh  and  dazzling  as  in  the  year  1791 ;  and  his  Letter  to 
a  Noble  Lord  is  even  now  as  interesting  as  "Lord  John 
Kussell's  Letter  to  Mr,  Wilberforce,  which  appeared  only  a 
few  weeks  back.  Ephemeral  politics  and  still-born  produc- 
tions are  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  great  principles 
and  original  works  are  a  match  even  for  time  itself! 

We  may,  by  following  up  this  train  of  ideas,  give  some 
account  why  time  runs  faster  as  our  years  increase.  We 
gain  by  habit  and  experience  a  more  determinate 
settled,  that  is,  a  more  uniform  notion  of  things, 
refer  each  particular  to  a  given  standard.  Our  impie** 
sions  acquire  the  character  of  identical  propositions. 
Our  most  striking  thoughts  are  turned  into  truisms.  One 
observation  is  like  another,  that  I  made  formerly.  The 
idea  I  have  of  a  certain  character  or  subject  is  just  the 
same  as  I  had  ten  years  ago.  I  have  learnt  nothing  since. 
There  is  no  alteration  perceptible,  no  advance  made;  so 
that  the  two  points  of  time  seem  to  touch  and  coincide. 
I  get  from  the  one  to  the  other  immediately  by  the 
familiarity  of  habit,  by  the  undistinguishing  process  rf 
abstraction.  What  I  can  recall  so  easily  and  mechanically 
does  not  seem  far  off;  it  is  completely  within  my  reach, 
and  consequently  close  to  me  in  apprehension.  I  have 
no  intricate  web  of  curious  speculation  to  wind  or  unwind, 
to  pass  from  one  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  to  the  other; 
no  complicated  train  of  associations,  which  place  an 
immeasurable  barrier  between  my  knowledge  or  my 
ignorance  at  different  epochs.  There  is  no  contrast,  no 
repugnance  to  widen  the  interval ;  no  new  sentiment 
infused,  like  another  atmosphere,  to  lengthen  the  p€^ 
spective.  I  am  but  where  I  was.  I  see  the  object  before 
me  just  as  I  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  The  ideas  are 
written  down  in  the  brain  as  in  the  page  of  a  book— 
totidem  verbia  et  Uteris,     The  mind  becomes  stereotypei 
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By  not  going  forward  to  explore  new  regions  or  break  up 
aew  groiinds,  we  are  thrown  back  more  and  more  upon 
3ar  past  acquisitions ;  and  this  habitual  recurrence  in- 
ireases  the  facility  and  indifference  with  which  we  make 
he  imaginary  transition.  By  thinking  of  what  has  been, 
re  change  places  with  ourselves,  and  transpose  our 
personal  identity  at  will ;  so  as  to  fix  the  slider  of  our 
aaprogressive  continuance  at  whatever  point  we  please. 
71iis  is  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage,  which  we  have 
ot  in  youth.  After  a  certain  period,  we  neither  lose  nor 
"^in,  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  our  stock ;  up  to  that 
eriod  we  do  nothing  else  but  lose  our  former  notions  and 
•eing,  and  gain  a  new  one  every  instant.  Our  life  is  like 
tie  birth  of  a  new  day ;  the  dawn  breaks  apace,  and  the 
louds  clear  away.  A  new  world  of  thought  and  observa- 
ion  is  opened  to  our  search.  A  year  makes  the  difference 
^  an  age.  A  total  alteration  takes  place  in  our  ideas, 
©elings,  habits,  looks.  We  outgrow  ourselves.  A 
^parate  set  of  objects,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  had 
^ot  a  suspicion,  engages  and  occupies  our  whole  souls. 
*luipes  and  colours  of  all  varieties,  and  of  gorgeous  tint, 
-Intercept  our  view  of  what  we  were.  Life  thickens. 
Time  glows  on  its  axle.  Every  revolution  of  the  wheel 
aives  an  unsettled  aspect  to  things.  The  world  and  its 
^Jihabitants  turn  roimd,  and  we  forget  one  change  of  scene 
[li  another.  Art  woos  us;  science  tempts  us  into  her 
^tricate  labyrinths ;  each  step  presents  unlooked-for 
Vistas,  and  closes  upon  us  our  backward  path.  Our 
onward  road  is  strange,  obscure,  and  infinite.  We  are 
D^wildered  in  a  shadow,  lost  in  a  dream.  Our  perceptions 
We  the  brightness  and  the  indistinctness  of  a  trance. 
^  continuity  of  consciousness  is  broken,  crumbles,  and 
^  in  pieces.  We  go  on,  learning  and  forgetting  every 
*^oiir.  Our  feelings  are  chaotic,  confused,  strange  to  each 
other  and  to  ourselves.  Our  life  does  not  hang  together, 
-^but  straggling,  disjointed,  winds  its  slow  length  along, 
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stretcliiug  out  to  the  entllesa  future— un mi ndM  of  ibi 
i^orant  past.  Wo  soem  many  beings  in  one,  und  cut 
tbe  aliragh  of  our  exietcnce  dftUy.  The  birth  of  kB(W 
ledge  IB  the  generation  of  time.  The  nnfolding  of  (in 
esperienco  ie  long  and  voluminous ;  nor  do  vfe  all  at  Once 
recover  from  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  ohjeuts  that 
distract  our  attention.  Every  now  study  is  a  sepfiratoi 
arduous,  and  inaurmountable  undertaking.  We  are  iort 
in  wondoc  at  the  magnitude,  the  difficulty,  and  the  in- 
terminable prospect.  We  spell  out  the  first  years  of  on 
existence,  like  learning  a  lesson  for  the  first  time,  w!m» 
every  advance  is  slow,  doubtful,  interesting ;  afhjrwudi 
we  rehearse  our  parts  by  rote,  and  are  hardly  ooii»i»«ll 
of  the  meaning.  A  very  short  period  (from  fiftMB  W 
twenty-five  or  thirty)  iaiclndes  the  whole  map  and  tftWs" 
contents  of  hiunan  life.  From  thai  time  we  may  besiii 
to  live  our  lives  over  figain,  repeat  ourselves, — the  ssW 
thonghta  return  at  stateil  intervals,  like  the  tunefi  of » 
barrel-organ ;  and  tlie  volume  of  tho  universe  is  so  inn» 
than  a  form  of  words  and  hook  of  reference. 

Time  in  general  is  supposed  to  move  faster  or  b1(W«. 
as  we  attend  more  or  less  to  the  succession  of  onr  idM|. 
in  the  same  manner  as  distance  is  increased  or  lessened  1? 
the  greater  or  loss  variety  of  intervening  objects.  THat 
is,  however,  a  difference  in  this  respect.  Suspense,  ffhOt 
the  mind  is  engrossed  with  one  idea,  and  kept  IMV 
amusing  itself  with  any  other,  is  not  only  the  nHt 
tiDComfoitable,  but  the  most  tiresome  of  all  things.  ^ 
fixing  our  attention  on  a  single  point  makes  us  moK 
sensible  of  the  delay,  and  hangs  an  additional  vriaffi 
of  fretful  impatience  on  every  moment  of  exp«t»li* 
People  in  country-places,  withoixt  employment  or  arlifioi'' 
resources,  complain  that  time  lies  heavy  <m  their  hmJ' 
Its  leaden  pace  is  not  occasioned  by  tho  quanti^  ^ 
thought,  but  by  vacancy,  and  the  continual,  kngi"' 
craving  after  excitement.     It  wants  Kpirit  and  vivacitj  l" 
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give  it  motion.  We  are  on  the  watch  to  see  how  time 
goes;  and  it  appears* to  lag  behind,  because,  in  the 
absence  of  objects  to  arrest  our  immediate  attention,  wo 
are  always  getting  on  before  it.  We  do  not  see  its 
divisions,  but  we  feel  the  galling  pressure  of  each  creeping 
sand  that  measures  out  our  hours.  Again,  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  external  objects  and  amusements,  which  leave 
io  room  for  reflection,  and  where  one  gratification  is 
OTgotten  in  the  next,  makes  time  pass  quickly,  as  well  as 
lelightfully.  We  do  not  perceive  an  extent  of  surface, 
►nt  only  a ,  succession  of  points.  We  are  whirled  swiftly 
long  by  the  hand  of  dissipation,  but  cannot  stay  to  look 
>eliind  us.  On  the  contrary,  change  of  scene,  travelling 
Uiough  a  foreign  country,  or  the  meeting  with  a  variety 
»^  striking  adventures  that  lay  hold  of  the  imagination, 
•ii-d  continue  to  haunt  it  in  a  waking  dream,  will  make 
l^ys  seem  weeks.  From  the  crowd  of  events,  the  number 
'^  distinct  points  of  view,  brought  into  a  small  compass, 
^^  seem  to  have  passed  through  a  great  length  of  time, 
^lien  it  is  no  such  thing.  In  traversing  a  flat,  barren 
otmtry,  the  monotony  of  our  ideas  fatigues,  and  makes 
l^e  way  longer;  whereas,  if  the  prospect  is  diversified 
•^d  picturesque,  we  get  over  the  miles  without  counting 
*iem.  In  painting  or  writing,  hours  are  melted  almost 
^to  minutes :  the  mind,  absorbed  in  the  eagerness  of  its 
^Ursuit,  forgets  the  time  necessary  to  accomplish  it ;  and, 
^deed,  the  clock  often  finds  us  employed  on  the  same 
thought  or  part  of  a  picture  that  occupied  us  when  it 
^^^itick  last.  It  seems,  then,  there  are  several  other 
^cumstances  besides  the  number  and  distinctness  of  our 
^^eas,  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  measure  of  time, 
^^  in  considering  "  whom  time  ambles  withal,  whom  time 
S^Uops  withal,  and  whom  he  stands  still  withal."  ^     Time 

*  "  Bosalind.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons  : 
^  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time  trots  witlial,  who 
^e  gallops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

^Orlando. 
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wears  away  slowly  with  a  man  in  solitary  confinement; 
not  from  the  number  or  variety  of  his  ideas,  but  from  . 
their  weary  sameness,  fretting  like  drops  of  water.  The  ; 
imagination  may  distinguish  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  - 
brilliant  variety  of  its  tints,  and  the  many  striking  shapes  ' 
it  assumes ;  the  heart  feels  it  by  the  weight  of  sadness,  ] 
and  «  grim-visaged,  comfortless  despair !"  * 

I  will  conclude  this  subject  with  remarking,  that  the   \ 
fancied  shortness  of  life  is  aided  by  the  apprehension  ol   j 
a  future  state.     The  constantly  directing  our  hopes  and 
fears  to  a  higher   state   of  being  beyond  the  present,    . 
necessarily  brings  death  habitually  before  us,  and  defines 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  we  hold  our  frail  existence, 
as  mountains  bound  the  horizon,  and  unavoidably  draw 
our  attention  to  it.    This  may  be  one  reason  among  others 
why  the  fear  of  death  was  a  less  prominent  feature  in 
ancient  times  than  it  is  at  present ;  because  the  thoughts 
of  it,  and  of  a  future  state,  were  less  frequently  impressed 
on  the  mind   by  religion   and  morality.     The  greater 


Orlando.  I  prythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Bos.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the  cod* 
tract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized :  if  the  interim 
be  but  a  se'nnight,  time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length 
of  seven  year, 

Orl.  Who  ambles  time  withal  ? 

Bos.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  tlmt  liath 
not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily,  because  he  cannot  study ; 
and  the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain ;  the  one 
lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning  ;  the  other 
knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  time  amblrt 
with. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Bos.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he  go  as  softly  w 
foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

jBo8.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation;  for  they  deep  belvwn 
term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  time  moves.''— -^ 
You  Like  It,  Act  III.  Scene  II.    [Dyce's  second  Edit.] 
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rogreBB  of  dvilizaiion  and  seourity  in  modem  times  has 
Iso  considerably  to  do  witli  our  practical  effeminacy ;  for 
hou^  the  old  Pagans  were  not  bound  to  think  of  death 
IB  a  religious  duty,  they  never  could  foresee  when  they 
ihoiild  be  compelled  to  submit  to  it,  as  a  natural  necessity, 
XT  accident  of  war,  iSbc.  They  yiewed  death,  therefore, 
with  an  eye  of  speculative  indifference  and  practical 
resolution.  That  the  idea  of  annihilation  did  not  impress 
ttfiiii  with  the  same  horror  and  repugnance  as  it  does  the 
iBodem  believer,  or  even  infidel,  is  easily  accounted  for 
(tiumgh  a  writer  in  the  EdirHburgh  Memew  thinks  the 
qpiestion  insoluble)  ^  from  this  plain  reason,  viz.,  that  not 

'"On  the  other  point,  namely,  the  dark  and  sceptical  spirit 
pwalent  through  the  works  of  this  poet  (Lord  Byron),  we  shall 
Bo(  now  utter  all  that  we  feel,  but  rather  direct  the  notice  of  our 
nidan  to  it  as  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  poetry  of  the  age. 
Wboerer  has  studied  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature, 
&QBt  have  l>een  struck  with  the  comparative  disregsird  and  indif- 
feienoe  wherewith  the  thinking  men  of  these  exquisitely  polished 
nations  contemplated  those  subjects  of  darkness  and  mystery  which 
afford  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life,  so  much  disquiet — we  had 
almost  said  so  much  agony,  to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  modern. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  in  any  very  satisfactory,  and  we 
snspect  altogether  impossible  to  do  so  in  any  strictly  logical, 
manner.  In  reading  the  works  of  Plato  and  his  interpreter  Cicero, 
^e  find  the  germs  of  all  Ihe  doubts  and  anxieties  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  workings  of  our 
'eaaon.  The  singularity  is,  that  those  clouds  of  darkness  which 
Ifang  over  the  intellect,  do  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  to 
We  thrown  at  any  time  any  very  alarming  shade  upon  tlie  feelings 
^  temper  of  the  ancient  sceptic.  We  should  think  a  very  great 
^  of  this  was  owing  to  the  brilliancy  and  activity  of  his  southern 
^cy.  The  lighter  spirits  of  antiquity,  like  the  more  mercurial  of 
^  modems,  sought  refuge  in  mere  gaiety  du  coeur  and  derision, 
'^e  graver  poets  and  philosophers — and  poetry  and  philosophy 
^ere  in  those  days  seldom  disunited — built  up  some  airy  and 
•dutiful  system  of  mysticism,  each  following  his  own  devices,  and 
uniting  the  erection  to  his  own  peculiarities  of  hope  and  inclination ; 
^^  this  being  once  accomplished,  the  mind  appears  to  have  felt 
^^ite  satisfied  with  what  it  had  done,  and  to  have  reposed  amidst 
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being  taught  from  childhood  a  belief  in  a  fatnre  state 
of  existence  as  a  part  of  the  creed  of  their  conntiy/tiie 
supposition  that  there  was  no  such  fate  in  store  for  them 
could  not  shock  their  feelings,  or  confound  their  imagini- 
tion,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  with  us  who  hm 
been  brought  up  in  such  a  belief,  and  who  live  with 
those  who  deeply  cherish,  and  would  be  unhappy  withoat 
a  full  conviction  of  it.  It  is  the  Christian  religion  aioM 
that  takes  us  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  to 
point  out  to  us  "  the  glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed,"  and 
that  makes  us  shrink  back  with  affiight  from  the  preoiploe 
of  annihilation  that  yawns  below.  Those  who  have  never 
entertained  a  hope  cannot  be  greatly  staggered  by  bftTing 
it  struck  from  under  their  feet;  those  who  have  never 
been  led  to  expect  the  reversion  of  an  estate  will  not  be 
excessively  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  inheritance 
has  descended  to  others. 


On  the  Difference  between  Writing  and  Speaking* 

Some  minds  are  proportioned  to  that  which  may  be  dispatched 
at  once,  <)r  within  a  short  return  of  time  :  others  to  that  which 
begins  afar  off,  and  is  to  be  won  with  length  of  pursuit. — Bacoh. 

It   is   a  common  observation,  that  few  persons  can  be 
found  who  speak  and  write  equally  well.     Not  only  is  it 


the  splendours  of  its  sand-built  fantastic  edifice,  with  as  moch 
security  as  if  it  had  been  grooved  and  riveted  into  the  rpck  of  agefc 
The  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  devising  a  system  ftimifibrf 
consolation  to  its  creators,  or  improvers.  Lucretius  is  a  striking 
example  of  all  this ;  and  it  may  be  averred  that  down  to  the  time  rf 
Claudian,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  in  no  classical 
writer  of  antiquity  do  there  occur  any  traces  of  what  modems 
understand  by  the  restlessness  and  discomfort  of  uncertainty,  as  ^ 
the  government  of  the  world  and  the  future  destinies  of  man."— 
Edinburgh  Review^  vol.  xxx.  pp.  96,  97.  Article,  "  Childe  HaioW," 
Canto  IV. 
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>b7ioTi8  that  the  two  fiEUitilties  do  not  always  go  together 
n  the  same  proportions :  but  they  are  not  usually  in 
lirect  opposition  to  each  other.  We  find  that  the  greatest 
tathors  often  make  the  worst  company  in  the  world ;  and 
igain,  some  of  the  liveliest  fellows  imaginable  in  con- 
Torsation  or  extempore  speaking,  seem  to  lose  all  their 
Tivacity  and  spirit  the  moment  they  set  pen  to  paper, 
lor  this  a  greater  degree  of  quickness  or  slowness  of 
parts,  education,  habit,  temper,  turn  of  mind,  and  a  variety 
of  collateral  and  predisposing  causes  are  necessary  to 
aeoount.  The  subject  is  at  least  curious,  and  worthy  of 
m  attempt  to  explain  it.  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
the  difference  by  familiar  examples  rather  than  by  analy- 
tbd  reasonings.  The  philosopher  of  old  was  not  unwise 
vlio  defined  motion  by  getting  up  and  walking. 

The  great  leading  distinction  between  writing  and 
speaking  is,  that  more  time  is  allowed  for  the  one  than 
the  other;  and  hence  different  faculties  are  required 
for,  and  different  objects  attained  by,  each.  He  is  pro- 
perly the  best  speaker  who  can  collect  together  the 
greatest  number  of  opposite  ideas  at  a  moment's  warning  : 
he  is  properly  the  best  writer  who  can  give  utterance  to 
the  greatest  quantity  of  valuable  knowledge  in  the  course 
of  his  whole  life.  The  chief  requisite  for  the  one,  then, 
appears  to  be  quickness  and  facility  of  perception — for 
the  other,  patience  of  soul,  and  a  power  increasing  with 
the  difdculties  it  has  to  master.  He  cannot  be  denied 
to  be  an  expert  speaker,  a  lively  companion,  who  is  never 
*t  a  loss  for  something  to  say  on  every  occasion  or  subject 
that  offers  :  he,  by  the  same  rule,  will  make  a  respectable 
^ter,  who,  by  dint  of  study,  can  find  out  anything  good 
to  say  upon  any  one  point  that  has  not  been  touched  upon 
wfore,  or  who  by  asking  for  time,  can  give  the  most  com- 
plote  and  comprehensive  view  of  any  question.  The  one 
^^t  be  done .  off-hand,  at  a  single  blow  :  the  other  can 
^y  be  done  by  a  repetition  of  blows,  by  having  time 
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lo  diisk  aad  do  better.  In  epeakiiig,  less  is  tequired  of 
yvn,  it  yoa  only  do  it  at  onco  with  grace  and  spirit :  in 
writing,  jon  stipulate  for  all  that  yon  are  capalile  of,  but 
jtm  h&Te  the  clioioe  of  your  own  time  and  subject.  Yon 
io  not  expect  feun  the  mannfaiitarer  the  same  despatch  in 
■r~— "'"g  an  order  that  yon  do  &om  a  Bbopman  or  ware- 
IWDUiHi.  The  dific3«aoe  of  quiiJcer  and  slovxr,  however, 
tt  BOt  all :  that  is  merely  a  difference  of  comparisoa  in 
iobi'  the  BBme  thing.  But  the  writer  and  speaker  have 
to  do  things  essentially  different.  Besides  habit,  and 
gK«ter  or  lees  focility,  there  is  also  a  certain  reach 
e^Mci^,  a  oertain  depth  or  shallowness,  grossnees  or 
vAmemeot  of  intellect,  which  marks  ont  the  dietincticHi 
between  thoea  wbose  chief  ambition  ia  to  shiiia  by  pro- 
^nHng  aa  imiBodiate  effect,  or  who  are  thrown  back,  l^ 
a  BBtoial  bias,  en  Hie  severer  researches  of  thonght  and 

W«  eee  pcnons  tA.  that  standard  or  texture  of  mind 
tlttt  ibey  oui  do  nothing,  hot  on  the  spar  of  tho  occasion 
if  tbey  bave  time  lo  deliberate,  they  are  lost.  There  are 
otb^  wba  bave  no  resource,  who  cannot  advance  a 
by  any  efibtts  or  aseistatioe,  beyond  a  successful  arrange- 
■mt  of  commonpLaces ;  but  these  thej  have  always  at 
eotBrnaad,*!  everybody's  service.  There  is  [Fletcher  ?' 
neet  bom  where  yon  will  in  the  street,  he  has  his  topio 
nady  to  discharge  in  the  same  breath  with  the  customary 
f<wns  of  adatations  ;  he  is  hand  and  glove  with  it ;  i 
goes  and  <^  and  he  manages  it  like  Wart  his  colivor, 

Heai  him  bat  mson  in  diviuity. 

And.  all-admiring,  with  an  iswajd  wish 

T<«  iranld  desiie  tiiat  he  were  made  a  prelate. 

Let  lum  but  t^k  t^  aoy  statc-aSoir, 

Tou'd  saf  it  had  been  all  in  all  his  study. 

Torn  him  lo  any  caiue  of  policy, 

Tlie  Goidiao  knot  of  it  ho  will  unloose, 

FVmiltar  aa  bis  garter.    TFliea  he  apcabs, 

Tlw  air,  a  eliartei'd  lU>ertiDe,  stands  etill — 
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but,  ere  you  have  time  to  answer  him,  ho  is  off  like  a  ebot, 
to  repeat  the  eaine  rounded,  fluent  observations  to  others : 
— B,  perfect  master  of  the  sentences,  a  walking  polemic 
wound  np  for  the  day,  a  smartly  hound  political  pocket- 
Ixiok  !  Sot  the  same  person  to  write  a  common  paragraph, 
ttiid  he  cannot  get  through  it  for  very  weariness  :  ask  him 
i  q^uestion,  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road,  and  he 
stares  yon  in  the  face.  What  does  all  this  bustle,  anima- 
tion, plautuhility,  and  command  of  words  amount  to  ?  A 
lively  flow  of  animal  spirits,  a  good  deal  of  confidence,  a 
communicative  turn,  and  a  tolerably  tonacions  memory 
»'itk  respect  to  floating  opinions  and  current  phrttscs. 
Beyond  the  routine  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  coffee- 
liouse  criticism,  such  persons  do  not  venture  to  think 
Mail;  or  if  they  did,  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse  for 
iheiu,  for  they  would  only  bo  perplexed  in  the  attempt, 
Bail  would  perform  their  part  in  the  mechanism  of  society 
_)^  BO  much  the  less  alncrity  and  easy  volubility. 
nji^rhe  moat  dashing  orator  I  ever  heard  is  the  flattest 
X  I  ever  read.  In  speaking,  he  was  like  a  volcano 
Biting  out  lava  ;  in  writing,  he  is  like  a  volcano  burnt 
Nothing  but  the  dry  cinders,  the  hard  shell  remains- 
IB  tongues  of  flame,  with  which,  in  haranguing  a  mixed 
imbly,  he  used  to  illuminate  his  subject,  and  almost 
1  np  the  panting  air,  do  not  appear  painted  on 
h  margin  of  his  works.  He  was  the  model  of  a  flashy, 
'erfnl  demagogue — a  madman  blest  with  a  £t  audience, 
infuriated  with  the  patriotic  iitania ; 
eemed  to  rend  and  tear  the  rotten  carcase  of  corruption 
1  the  remorseless,  indecent  rage  of  a  wild  beast :  he 
■  the  bleeding  body  of  his  country,  lite 
&et  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  Ceesar,  as  if  he 
I  the  very  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and 
■tiny  :"  he  pointed  to  the  "  Persian  abodes,  the  glitter- 
ng  temples "  of  oppression  and  luxnry,  with  prophetic 
exultation;    and  like   another   Helen,  had  almost   fired 
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another  Troyl  The  lightning  of  uationftt  indignatiia 
flrished  from  his  eye  ;  the  workings  of  the  popnhir  mind 
were  Been  labouring  in  his  bosom ;  it  writhed  &nd  swelled 
with  its  rank  "  fraught  of  ftspica'  toBgues,"  und  the  poiBM 
frothed  over  at  hia  lips.  Thus  qualified,  he  "wieUalil 
will  the  fierce  democracy,  and  fulmin'd  over  "  an  ar«  trf 
souls,  of  no  meiin  circmnference.  He  who  might  \»  sad 
to  have  "  roared  you  in  the  ears  of  the  groundliDgB  in 
'tworo  any  lion,  aggravates  his  voice  "  on  paper,  "  like 
any  suckiiig-dove."  It  is  not  merely  that  the  eame  indi- 
vidual CEumot  sit  down  quietly  in  his  closet,  and  produie 
the  same,  or  a  correspondent  effect — that  what  he  deliroifi 
over  to  the  compoaitor  is  tame  and  trite  and  todiouB— tLM 
he  cannot  by  any  means,  as  it  were,  "  create  a  aonl  vain 
the  ribs  of  death  "—but  sit  down  yourself,  and  read  one 
of  these  very  popular  and  electrical  effusions  (foi  fiwf 
have  been  pnblished),  and  you  would  not  believe  it  to  ti» 
the  same !  The  thunder-and -lightning  mixture  of  the 
orator  turns  out  a  mere  drab -coloured  suit  in  the  paraffl 
of  the  prose-writer.  We  wonder  at  the  change,  and  'dojik 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  some  legerdemain  ttiA 
played  off  upon  us,  by  which  what  before  appeared  bo  fiu 
now  appears  to  be  so  worthtesa.  The  deception  tOC* 
place  before;  now  it  ia  removed,  "  Bottom  1  tbon  ui 
translated  I"  might  be  placed  as  a  motto  under  mo8t  flol- 
lections  of  printed  speeches  thiit  I  have  bod  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with,  whether  originally  addressed  to  ^ 
people,  the  senate,  or  the  bar.  fiuike's  and  Wi 
form  an  exception :  Mi.  Coleridge's  Concione«  a 
do  not,  any  moro  than  Mr,  Tholwall's  SVtbuns. 
read  is  the  some :  what  we  hear  and  see  is 
"  the  selfsame  words,  but  not  to  the  selfsame  ti 
orator's  vehemence  of  gesture,  the  loudness  of  tie  vofilt 
the  speaking  eye,  the  conscious  attitude,  tho  ineipli 
dumb  show  and  noise, — all  "  those  brave  sublonory  tbid^ 
tliat  made  his  raptures  cleat,'' — are  no  longer  there,  and 
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without  these  he  is  nothing ; — ^his  "  fire  and  air  "  turn  to 

pnddle  and  ditch-water,  and  the  god  of  eloquence  and  of 

our  idolatry  sinks  into  a  common  mortal,  or  an  image  of 

lead,  with  a  few  labels,  nicknames,  and  party  watchwords 

stuck  in  his  mouth.     The  truth  is,  that  these  always  made 

up  the  stock  of  his  intellectual  wealth;  but  a   certain 

exaggeration   and   extravagance   of   mantier  covered  the 

nakedness  and  swelled  out  the  emptiness  of  the  matter : 

iAnd  sympathy  of  angry  multitudes  with  an  impassioned 

theatrical  declaimer  supplied  the  place  of  argument  or 

irit;   while  the  physical  animation  and  ardour  of  the 

ipeaker  evaporated   in  "  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nor 

lihing,"   and    leaving  no  trace  behind  it.      A  popular 

^ker  (such  as  I   have  been  here  describing)  is  like  a 

^ndgar  actor  off  the  stage — take  away  his  cue,  and  he  has 

iK)tliing  to  say  for  himself.     Or  he  is  so  accustomed  to 

fte  intoxication  of  popular  applause,  that  without  that 

Btunnlus  he  has  no  motive  or  power  of  exertion  left — 

aerther  imagination,  understaading,  HveHness,  common 

^_  aenge,  words,  or  ideas — he  is  fairly  cleared  out ;  and  in 

tiie  intervals  of  sober  reason,  is  the  dullest  and  most 

imbecile  of  all  mortals. 

An  orator  can  hardly  get  beyond  commonplaces :  if  he 
hes,  he  gets  beyond  his  hearers.     The  most  successful 
Shakers,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  not  been 
fc  best  scholars  or  the  finest  writers — neither  those  who 
^  the  most  profound  views  pf  their  subject,  nor  who 
•domed  it  with  the  most  original  fancy,  or  the  richest 
combinations  of  language.     Those  speeches  that  in  general 
^Id  the  best  at  the  time,  are  not  now  readable.   What  were 
tte  materials  of  which  they  were  chiefly  composed  ?    An 
iDqK)6ing  detail  of  passing  events,   a  formal  display  of 
cffieial  documents,   an  appeal  to  established  maxims,  an 
flcio  of  popular  clamour,  some  worn-out  metaphor  newly 
mnped  up, — some  hackneyed  argument  used  for  the  hun- 
dredth, nay  thousandth  time,  to  fall  in  with  the  interests. 
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tho  passions,  or  preiadicos  of  Ustening  and  dt      

miriirs ; — some  truth  or  falsehood,  repeated  as  tie  Sh^ 
boleth  of  party  time  out  of  mind,  which  gathers 
from  eympathy  as  it  spreads,  because  it  ia  uncloretood  M 
assented  to  by  the  million,  and  finds,  in  the  iucreued 
action  of  the  minds  of  numbers,  the  weight  and  fone  q[ 
an  instinct.  A  cohhonti^ce  does  not  leave  the  mini 
"  sceptical,  pnazled,  and  undecided  in  the  moment  of 
action  ;" — "  it  gives  a  body  to  opinion,  and  a  permanano* 
to  fugitive  belief."  It  operates  mechanically,  and  opens 
an  instantaneoiis  and  infallible  commnnication  betireen 
hearer  and  speaker.  A  set  of  cant  phrases,  armnged  ip 
sounding  sentences,  and  pronounced  "  with  good 
and  discretion,"  keep  the  gross  and  irritable  humonis  (I 
an  audience  in  constant  fermentation ;  and  levy  no  bx  OD 
the  understanding.  To  give  a  reason  for  anytUing  is  b) 
breed  a  doubt  of  it,  which  doubt  you  may  not 
the  sequel ;  either  becanse  your  reason  may  not  bo  a  gnod 
one,  OF  because  the  person  to  nUom  it  is  addressed 
not  be  able  to  oomprohend  it,  or  because  olken  may  nol 
be  able  to  comprehend  it.  He  who  offers  to  go  into  tbt 
grounds  of  an  acknowledged  axiom,  risks  the  aQftaiDUt]' 
of  the  comxttmy  "  by  most  admired  disorder,"  ae  he  wiw 
digs  to  the  foundation  of  a  building  to  show  its  solidil^ 
risks  its  falling.  But  a.  commonplace  is  enshrined 
own  unqneetioaed  evidonco,  and  constitutes  its  own  ill- 
mortal  basis.  Nature,  it  has  been  said,  abhors  a 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  it  might  ho  said,  hates  everj- 
thing  but  a  conmionphice !  Mr.  Bui-ke  did  not  oflffl 
shock  the  prejudioos  of  the  House :  he  cmdesvODied  ft 
account  for  Ikem,  to  "  lay  the  flattering  unction. "  of  phi!* 
Bophy  "  to  their  souls."  They  could  not  endure  bia 
Yet  he  did  not  attempt  this  by  dry  argument  alone;  B*' 
called  to  his  aid  the  flowers  of  poetical  fiction,  and  streW" 
the  most  dazzling  colours  of  language  OYe/t  the  StuniiV 
Ordcra  of  the  House,     It  was  a  double  offence  to  thefflr- 
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^^  aggravation  of  the  encroacbments  of  his  genius.  They 
^c)Tdd  rather  "  hear  a  eat  mew  or  an  axletree  grate,"  than 
-^^ear  a  man  talk  philosophy  by  the  hour — 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  uectar'd  sweets. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

-Qi  was  emphatically  called  the  Dinner-Bdl,     They  went 
^^tat  by  shoals  when  he  began  to  speak.   They  coughed  and 
^liiiffled  him  down.    While  he  was  uttering  some  of  the 
finest  observations  (to  speak  in  compass)  that  ever  were 
delivered  in  that  House,  they  walked  out,  not  as  the  beasts 
<^«me  out  of  the  ark,  by  twos  and  by  threes,  but  in  droves 
^Mid  companies  of  tens,  of  dozens,  and  scores  1     Oh  I  it  is 
**  the  heaviest  stone  which  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man,'* 
"^hen  yon  are  in  the  middle  of  a  delicate  speculation  to 
^ee  "  a  robusteous  periwig-pated  fellow  "  deliberately  take 
"^p  his  hat  and  walk  out.     But  what  effect  could  Burke's 
finest  observations  be  expected  to  have  on  the  House  of 
Oommons  in  their  corporate  capacity?     On  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  original,  refined,  comprehensive,  his 
^^ditors  had  never  heard,  and  assuredly  they  had  never 
tihought  of  them  before :  how  then  should  they  know  that 
"ttiey  were  good  or  bad,  till  they  had  time  to  consider 
setter  of  it,  or  till  they  were  told  what  to  think  ?    In  the 
^^c^fiantime,  their  effect  would  be  to  stop   the  question  : 
^bej  were  blanks  in  the  debate  :  they  could  at  best  only 
^  laid  aside  and  left  ad  referendum.     What  does  it  signify 
Jf  four  or  five  persons,  at  the  utmost,  felt  their  full  force 
•nd  fescinating  power  the  instant  they  were  delivered? 
They  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  of 
fte  persons  present,  and  their  impression  upon  any  par- 
iieolar  individual,  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  would  be 
iiToluntarily  paralysed  by  the  torpedo  touch  of  the  elbow 
of  a  country  gentleman  or  city  orator.     There  is  a  re- 
action in  insensibility  as  well  as  in  enthusiasm ;  and  men 
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in  Bociety  judge  not  by  their  own  convictions,  but  by  SjJt- 
pathy  with  others.  In  reading,  we  may  go  over  tie  piga 
again,  whenever  anything  new  or  questionable  "giveaw 
pauao  :"  beeides  we  are  by  ourselveB,  and  it  is  a  word  lo 
the  wise.  We  are  not  afraid  of  underBtanding  toe  mnob, 
Bnd  being  called  upon  to  unriddle.  In  hearing,  we  «m 
(saving  the  mark !)  in  tlio  company  of  fools ;  and  tin* 
presBea.  Was  the  debate  to  be  snapended  while  Mr,  Foi 
or  Mr.  Windham  took  this  or  that  Honoiirablo  Memtet 
aside,  to  explain  to  them  Ihatjins  diemvation  of  Mr.  Burke's, 
and  to  watch  over  the  new  birth  of  tbeir  onderBtanding^ 
the  dawn  of  this  new  light !  If  we  were  to  wait  till  Noble 
Lords  and  Honourable  Gentlemen  were  inspired  wiUi  I 
relish  for  abstruse  thinking,  and  a  taste  for  the  loffiffl 
flights  of  fancy,  the  bnsinesa  of  this  groat  nation  wonld 
shortly  bo  at  a  stand.  !No  :  it  is  too  much  to  ask  tliat  our 
good  things  should  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  first  perwn 
we  meet,  or  in  the  next  minute  after  their  dieclostiiei  it 
the  world  are  a  little,  a  very  little,  the  wiser  or  better  fit 
them  a  century  hence,  it  is  full  as  much  as  con  be  ntodsstl? 
espccted  I  The  impreBsion  of  anything  delivered 
large  assembly  must  be  comparatively  null  and  voidi 
unless  you  not  only  understand  and  feel  its  valne  yoni- 
self,  but  are  conscious  that  it  is  felt  and  understood  I9 
the  meanest  capacity  present.  Till  that  is  the  oaee,  tfae 
speaker  is  in  your  power,  not  you  in  his.  The  eloqilflncfi 
that  is  cSeotual  and  irresistible  must  stir  the  inert  mastof 
prejudice,  mid  pierce  the  opaqucst  shadows  of  ignoraiict. 
Corporate  bodies  move  slow  in  the  progress  of  intelleoti 
for  this  reason,  that  they  muBt  keep  back,  like  convufli 
for  the  heaviest  sailing  vessels  under  their  charge.  Tho 
sinews  of  the  wisest  councils  are,  after  all,  iupudraiM 
and  interest :  the  most  enlightened  bodies  are  often 
slaves  of  the  weakest  intellects  they  reckon  among  theih 
and  the  best  intentioned  are  but  tools  of  the  gratri 
hypocrites  ond  knaves.     To  conclude  what  I  had 
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the  character  of  Mr.  Burke's  parliamentary  style,  I 
^^'^  just  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean  in  afi&rming 
*lMt  it  was  too  recondite  for  his  hearers ;  and  it  shall  be 
^^en  in  so  obvious  a  thing  as  a  quotation.  Speaking  of 
le  newfangled  French  Constitution,  and  in  particular  of 
le  King  (Louis  XVI.)  as  the  chief  power  in  form  and 
^'X)pearance  only,  he  repeated  the  famous  lines  in  Milton 
describing  Death,  and  concluded  vrith  peculiar  emphasis, 

What  seemed  its  head, 


The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

The  person  who  heard  him  make  the  speech  said,  that, 
ever  a  poet's  language  had  been  finely  applied  by  an 
o^ntor  to  express  his  thoughts  and  make  out  his  purpose, 
^'^  was  in  this  instance.  The  passage,  I  believe,  is  not  in 
*^  reported  speeches ;  and  I  should  think,  in  all  likeli- 
*^CK)d,  it  "fell  still-bom"  from  his  lips;  while  one  of 
^4j.  Canning's  well-thumbed  quotations  out  of  Virgil 
^^oold  electrify  the  Treasury  Benches,  and  be  echoed  by 
^Xl  the  politicians  of  his  own  standing,  and  the  tyros  of 
*^fl  own. school,  from  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  Upper  down 
to  Mr.  William  Ward  in  the  Lower  House. 

Mr.  Burke  was  an  author  before  he  was  a  Member  of 

Parliament :  he  ascended  to  that  practical  eminence  from 

the  platform  "  of  his  literary  pursuits.     He  walked  out 

^f  his  study  into  the  House.     But  he  never  became  a 

^torough-bred  debater.      He  was    not   "native   to   that 

dement,"  nor  was  he  ever  "  subdued  to  the  quality  "  of 

ftftt  motley  crew  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.    The 

V^  Lord  Chatham  was  made  for,  and  by  it.     He  seemed 

^  vault  into  his  seat  there,  like  Hotspur,  with  the  excla- 

lioation  in  his  mouth — "  that  Roan  shall  be  my  throne." 

Or  he  sprang  out  of  the  genius  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

like  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  completely  armed. 

He  assumed  an  ascendancy  there  from  the  very  port  and 

Afatore  of  his  mind — ^from  his  aspiring  and  fiery  tempera- 
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..  He  vanquished,  becauBe  ha  coald  not  yield.  E» 
jiitroUed  tlio  piirposea  of  otlierB,  because  he  was  strong 
in  his  own  obdurate  self-will.  Ho  oonvineed  his  lullowm 
bynover  doubting  himself.  He  did  not  argiio,  but  aaMrti 
he  took  what  he  chose  for  granted,  instead  of  making  It 
question  of  it.  He  was  not  a  dealer  in  moot-poiHti.  He 
Beized  on  somo  stronghold  in  the  argnmont,  and  held  it 
fast  witli  ft  convulsive  grasp — or  wrested  the  weapona  out 
of  his  adversaries'  hands  by  main  force.  He  entered  the 
lists  like  a  gladiator.  He  made  political  controversy  t 
combat  of  personal  skill  and  courage.  He  was  not  ix 
\va8ting  time  in  long-winded  diacuasions  with  his  opp 
cents,  but  tried  to  disann  them  by  B  word,  by  a  glance  of 
his  eye,  so  that  they  should  not  dure  to  contradict  or  eon- 
front  him  again.  He  did  not  wheedle,  or  paUiate,  or  ^!i^ 
cumveut,  or  make  a.  studied  appeal  to  the  reason  or  ^9 
passions — he  diclaUd  his  opinions  to  the  Honae  of 
Commons.  "He spoke  as  one  having  authority, and M' 
as  the  Scribes."  But  if  he  did  not  produce  such  an  eSM 
either  by  reason  or  imagination,  how  did  he  prodnoe  it! 
The  principle  by  which  he  exerted  his  influenoa  ovtf 
others  (and  it  is  a  principle  of  which  some  speakoTS  tlurtl 
might  mention  seem  not  to  have  an  idea,  even  in  poeB- 
bilityj  was  sympathy.  He  himself  evidently  had  a  strong 
possession  of  his  subject,  a  thorough  conviction,  an  inteiW 
interest ;  and  this  communicated  itself  &om  his  nunuHTi 
&om  the  tones  of  his  voice,  &om  his  commanding  attitndH 
and  eager  gestures,  instinctively  and  unavoidably  to  Iw 
hearers.  His  will  was  surcharged  with  electrical  mstW 
like  a  voltaic  battery  ;  and  all  who  stood  within  its  rwA 
felt  the  fuU  force  of  the  shock.  Zeal  will  do  more  tbSl 
knowledge.  To  say  the  truth,  tJiere  is  little  knowledge 
— no  ingenuity,  no  parade  of  individual  detaLls,  not  maOB 
attempt  at  general  argument,  neither  wit  nor  fancy  in  W 
speeches  —bat  there  are  a  few  plain  truths  told  home :  Tpliit* 
ever  he  says,  he  does  not  mince  the  matter,  hut  clenofaMi* 
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lie  most  uneqniyocal  manner,  and  with  the  fullest  * 

e  of  its  importance,  in  clear,  short,  pithy  old  English  j 

enoes.    The  most  obvious  things,  as  he  puts  them,  road  \ 

axioms — so  that  he  appears,  as  it  were,  the  genius  of 
mon  sense  personified ;  and  in  turning  to  his  speechef 
fancy  that  you  have  met  with  (at  least)  one  honest 
3sman  I  Lord  Chatham  commenced  his  career  in  the 
[gues  of  a  camp  and  the  bustle  of  a  mess-room  ;  where 
probably  learnt  that  the  way  to  govern  others  is  to 
e  your  will  your^warrant,  and  your  word  a  law.  If  he 
spent  the  early  part  of  his  life,  like  Mr.  Burke,  in 
ang  a  treatise  on  the  SMime  and  BeauHfulj  and  in 
oning  over  the  abstract  nature  and  causes  of  things,  he 
Id  never  have  taken  the  lead  he  did  in  the  British 
Gite. 

loth  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  (though  as  opposite  to  each 
ir  as  possible)  were  essentially  speakers,  not  authors, 
;heir  mode  of  oratory.  Beyond  the  moment,  beyond 
occasion,  beyond  the  immediate  power  shown,  astonish- 
as  that  was,  there  was  little  remarkable  or  worth  pre- 
ing  in  their  speeches.  There  is  no  thought  in  them 
i  implies  a  habit  of  deep  and  refined  reflection  (more 
I  we  are  accustomed  ordinarily  to  find  in  people  of 
nation)  ;  there  is  no  knowledge  that  does  not  lie 
lin  the  reach  of  obvious  and  mechanical  search ;  and 
0  the  powers  of  language,  the  chief  miracle  is,  that  a 
:ce  of  words  so  apt,  forcible,  and  well-arranged,  so 
LOUS  and  unfailing,  should  have  been  found  constantly 
a  to  express  their  ideas  without  any  previous  prepara- 
i.  Considered  as  written  style,  they  are  not  far  out  of 
common  course  of  things ;  and  perhaps  it  is  assuming 
much,  and  making  the  wonder  greater  than  it  is,  with 
ery  natural  love  of  indulging  our  admiration  of  extra- 
linary  persons,  when  we  conceive  •  that  parliamentary 
Jeches  are  in  general  delivered  without  any  previous 
^paration.     They  do  not,  it  is  true,  allow  of  ]^te^giw»r 
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the  moment,  but  they  liavQ  the  prepanitioa  <A  tlo 
•Jding  night,  and   of  the   night  before  that,  and  of 
-ghte,  weeks,   months   and  years   of  the  Bttme  endless 
di'udgery  and  routiue,  in  going  over  the  same  eubjeota, 
argued  (with  some  paltry  difference)  on  the  some  grounds. 
Practice  makes  perfect.    He  who  has  got  a  speech  by  heKt 
on  any  particuhu*  occasion,  cannot  bo  much  gravelled  fcf 
lack  of  matter  on  any  similar  oacti^ion  iu  future, 
only  are  the  topics  the  same ;  the  very  same  phrases^ 
whole  batches  of  them, — are  served  up  as  the  Order  ot&e 
Day ;  the  same  parliamentary  bead-roll  of  grave  iupev- 
tinence  is  twanged  off,  in  full  cadence,  by  the  Honourable 
Member  or  his  Learned  and  Honourable  Friend ;  and  the 
well-known,  volumiaous,  calculable  periods  roll  over  tlH 
drowsy  ears  of    the   auditors,  alinot^t   before    they  tie 
delivered  from  the  vapid  tongue  that  utters  them  1    ll 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  here  are  a  number  i^ 
porsoDH  got  together,  picked  out  from  the  whole  natica, 
who  can  speak  at  all  times  upon  all  subjects  in  the  iDOgI 
exemplary  manner ;  but  the  fnct  is,  they  only  repest  ti« 
same   things  over  and  over  on  the  same  subjeols, — OdJ 
they  obtain  credit  fur  general  capacity  and  ready  wit,  lil» 
Chaucer's  Monk,  who,  by  having  three  words  of  L»tii' 
always  in  hiH  month,  passed  for  a  great  scholar. 
A  fen  terniE^a  c^oude  he,  two  or  three, 
'Dint  he  hod  learned  out  of  sum  decree ; 
No  wonder  ia,  he  herd  it  all  (lie  day. 
Try  them  on  any  other  subject  out  of  doort,  and  see  ho*' 
soon  the  extempore  wit  and  wisdom  "  will  halt  for  it 
See  how  few  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themsdltt 
in  the  House  of  Commons  have  done  anything  ml  efii 
how  few  that  have,  shine  there  I    Read  over  the  colleotioU 
of  old  Debates,  twenty,  forty,  eighty,  a  hundred  years  ago? 
they  are  the  same  mulatia  mutandis,  as  those  of  yesterdif' 
You  wonder  to  see  how  little  has  been  added ;  yoa  ffii^ 
that  BO  little  has  been  lost.    Even  in  their  own  favouit* 
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s«Dpic8,  how  muoli  are  they  to  seek  1  They  still  tnlk  gravely 
^i:^^  the  Sinking  Fond  in  St  Stephen's  ChapGl,  nhich  has 
t:»-Een  for  some  time  exploded  as  a  juggle  by  Mr.  Place  of 

^ ^har in g-Crosa  ;  and  a  few   of  the   principles   of  Adam 

^^3mitli,  wiiich  every  one  else  had  been  acquainted  with 

^M^ong  since,  are  just  now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  collee- 

*iive  understanding  of  the  two   Houses  of  Parliament. 

-M_n8tead-of  an  exuberance  of  snmptuous  matter,  you  have 

'fc2ie  same  meagre  standing  dishes  for  every  day  in  the 

^^«ar.     Yon  mnat  serve  an  apprenticeship  to  a  want  of 

«:>»iginolity,  to  a  suepension  of  thought  and  feeling.     Ton 

*a.:»e  in  a  go-eart  of  prejudices,  in  a  regularly  constructed 

xscuicldne  of  pretexts  and  precedents ;  you  are  not  only  to 

"^"wear  the  livery  of  other  men's  thoughts,  but  there  ia  a 

-fctoueenDf- CommonB  jargon  which  must  be  used  for  evory- 

"tiking.     A  man  of  simplicity  and  indopendeace  of  mind 

*2:«Juiot  easily  reconcile  hiuiself  to  all  this  formality  and 

^tmmmsry;  yet  woe  to  him  that  shall  attempt  to  liiscord  it  1 

^^«n  can  no  more  move  against  the  stream  of  custom  than 

y  On  can  make  head  against  a  crowd  of  people ;  the  mob  of 

■■cuda  and  gentlemen  will  not  let  you  speak  or  think  but 

*■«  they  do.     You  are  hemmed  in,  etifled,  pinioned,  pressed 

*<*  death, ^and  if  you  make  one  false  step,  are  "  trampled 

"Wilder  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude  1"     Talk  of  mobs ! 

*-s  there  any  body  of  people  that  has  this  character  in  a 

**U)re  consummate  degree  than  the  House  of  Commons  ?    Is 

**iere  any  set  of  men  that  determines  more  by  acclamation, 

^d  less  by  deliberation  and  individual  conviction  P — that 

^^  ^  moved  more  en  Tuasge,  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  as 

^H  ttcgte  force  and  physical  number?— that  judges  with  more 

^^^  Vidae  ears,  blind  and  sordid,  without  discrimination  of 

'iglit  and  wrong  ?     The  greatest  test  of  com'age  I  can 

^ceive,  is  to  speak  truth  in  the  House  of  Commons.     I 

W  hoard  Sir  Francis  Burdett  say  things  there  which  I 

[    eonld  not  enough  admire ;  and  which  he  could  not  have 

I     mitm-ed  upon  saying,  if,  besides  his  honesty,  he  had  not 
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B  ft  man  of  fortune,  of  fiimily,  of  character, — aye,  and  a  ' 
y  good-looking  man  into  the  buTgain  1  Dr.  JohnBon  had 
a  wish,  to  try  his  hand  in  th.e  Hciuae  of  Commons.  An  I 
elephant  might  as  well  have  been  introduced  tbere,  in  all  j 
the  forms :  Sir  William  Curtis  makes  a  better  figure.  I 
Bither  he  or  the  Speaker  (Onslow)  must  have  resigned.  | 
Tho  orbit  of  hia  intellect  was  not  the  one  in  which  the  I 
intellect  of  the  House  moved  by  ancient  privilege.  Hia  ' 
commonplaces  were  not  their  commonplaces.  Even  j 
Home  Tooko  failed,  with  all  his  lact,  his  self-possession,  f 
his  ready  tulent,  and  his  long  practice  at  the  hustings.  | 
He  had  weapons  of  his  own,  with  which  ho  witsLed  to 
make  play,  and  did  not  lay  his  hand  upon  tho  established 
levers  for  wielding  tho  House  of  Commons.  A  snccesBion 
of  dry,  sharp-pointed  sayings,  which  come  in  excellently 
well  in  the  pauses  or  quick  turns  of  conversation,  do  not 
make  a  speech,  A  series  of  drops  is  not  a  stream.- 
Besides,  he  had  beon  in  the  practice  of  rallying  hia  gueetr, 
and  tampering  with  hie  subject;  and  thiB  ironical  tone 
did  not  Euit  hia  new  situation.  He  hod  been  used  to  "  giva 
his  own  little  Senate  laws,"  and  when  he  foimd  the  resists 
ance  of  the  great  one  more  than  he  could  manage,  hw 
shrank  hack  from  the  attempt,  disheartened  and  power* 
less.  It  is  nothing  that  a  man  can  talk  (the  better,  the 
worse  it  is  for  him)  unless  he  can  talk  in  trammels;  he 
must  be  drilled  into  the  regiment ;  he  must  not  run  oat  of 
the  course  1  The  worse  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  set  np 
for  a  wit  there — or  rather  (I  should  say)  for  a  humorist 
— to  say  odd  out-of-the-way  things,  to  ape  a  character,  to 
play  the  clo^vn  or  the  wag  in  the  House.  This  is  thfl 
7ory  forlorn  tope  of  a  parliamentary  ambition.  Thej 
may  tolerate  it  till  they  know  what  you  ore  at,  but  nd 
longer.  It  may  succeed  once  or  twice,  hut  the  third  liiiM 
you  will  be  sure  to  break  your  nock.  They  know  nothing 
of  you,  or  your  whims,  nor  have  they  time  to  look  at  | 
puppet-show,     "  They  look  only  at   the  stop-wateh,  mj 
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.  Xxnd  r    We  have  seen  a  Tery  lively  sally  of  this  sort 

Wiiich  &iled  lately.     The  House  of  Commons  is  the  last 

'J^ho^  where  a  man  will  draw  admiration  by  making  a  jest 

f  his  own  character.    But  if  he  has  a  mind  to  make  a 

of  humanity,  of  liberty,  and  of  common  sense  and 

,  he  will  succeed  well  enough  I 

The  only  person   who  ever  "hit  the  House  between 

wind  and  water "  in  this  way, — who  made  sport  for  the 

and  kept  his  own  dignity  (in  our  time  at  least), 

Mr.  Windham.     He  carried  on  the  traffic  in  parlia- 

tntary  conundrums  and  enigmas  with  great  edaJt  for 

than  one  season.    He  mixed  up  a  vein  of  charac* 

ic  eccentricity  with  a  succession  of  far-fetched  and 

"Vizious  speculations,  yery  pleasantly.     Extremes  meet; 

Mr.  Windham  oyercame  the  obstinate  attachment  of 

hearers  to  fixed  opinions  by  the  force  of  paradoxes. 

e  startled  his  bed-rid  audience  effectually.     A  paradox 

a  treat  to  them,  on  the  score  of  noyelty  at  least ;  ''  the 

^i^t  of  one,"  according  to  the  Scotch  proverb,  *'  was  good 

sore  eyes."    So  Mr.  Windham  humoured  them  in  the 

for  once.    He  took  all  sorts  of  commonly-received 

^cxstrines  and  notions  (with  an  imderstood  reserve) — 

^^^Qversed  them,  and  set  up  a  fanciful  theory  of  his  own 

^^istead.     The  changes  were  like  those  in  a  pantomime. 

•Ajjt  the  first  old  woman  you  meet  her  opinion  on  any 

Subject,  and  you  could  get  at  the  statesman's ;  for  his 

'^oold  be  just  the  contrary.     He  would  be  wiser  than  the 

old  woQian  at  any  rate.     If  a  thing  had  been  thought 

^rtiel,  he  would  prove  that  it  was  humane ;  if  barbarous, 

i&aidy ;  if  wise,  foolish ;  if  sense,  nonsense.     His  creed 

^18  the   antithesis  of  common   sense,  loyalty  excepted. 

Soonomy  he  could  turn  into  ridicule,  "  as  a  saving  of 

eheese-parings  and  candle-ends;" — and  total  failure  was 

nith  him  "  negative  success."     He  had  no  occasion,  in 

flras  setting  up  for  original  thinking,  to  inquire  into  the 

tmth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition,  but  to  ascertain 
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whether  it  waa  mrrentlf  belieTed  in,  and  tben  to  contradict 
it  piiiiit-hlaak.  lie  maile  the  mlgaf  prejudices  of  others 
"  Berrile  ministers  "  to  his  own  soleeiKm.  It  was  not  e*^ 
always  to  say  whether  he  wm  in  jert  or  ewnest— but  he 
contrived  to  hitch  his  eitrftTsgaoces  into  the  midst  of  floma 
grave  debute;  the  Honse  hod  their  htngh  for  nothing; 
the  question  got  into  shape  again,  and  Mr.  Windham  was 
allowed  to  have  been  more  brilliant  than  ever,' 

Mr.  Windham   was,   I   have   heard,   a   Bilent    roan  in 
Mmpany.     Indeed  hia  whole  style  was  an  artifieiiil  and 
iiltndied  imitation,  or  capricioos  caricature  of  Burke's  bold, 
BBtural,  discursive  maunor.     This  did  not  imply  much 
ipontBUoous  power  or  fertility  of  invention:  he  was  an 
lutellectiutl  posture-master,  rather  than   a  man    of  teat 
elasticity  and   vigour   of  mind.     Mr.  Pitt  was   also,   I 
boliove,   somewhat    taciturn    and  reserved.      There   was 
nothing  clearly  in  the  subject-matter  of  hia  speeches  to 
oonnoot  with  the  ordinary  topics  of  disoonrse,  or  with  any 
given  aspect  of  human  life.     One  would  expect  him  to  be 
qnitt>  as  much  in  the  clouds  as  the  automaton  choRs-pIayer, 
or  tlio  last  now  Opera-singer.      Mr.  Fox  said  little  in 
^vftte,  and  complained  that  in  writing  he  had  no  style. 
8n  (tn  coniimre  great  things  with  small)  Jack  Davics,  the      « 
Wtrivnllnd  rocket- player,  never  said  anything  at  all  in    .m 
00int<Mi.v,  and  was  what  is  understood  by  a  modest  man.  «,. 
WhuTi  the  rftckot  was  out  of   his  hand,  his  occupation,^  j 
hi*  delight,    his   glory  —  that    which    he  excelled    allfT^U 
■HUikind    in  —  was    gone  1      So  when  Mr.  Fox  had  nc=ji 
toi^lW  to  km>p  up  the  ball  of  debate,  with  the  floor  of^ 
ftuiit  BtfphwrB  for  a  stage,  and  the  world  for  spoctatorwr 
*  tl   iniMl   If    crnnlol,   however,   that    there    was    somethiOK  - 
|lM|«M<rf  mmI  [>tvTokliiK  in  hismannpr  ar"Biaking  the  wnr«appea^^ 
Vk*  Iwllvf  mukW."    In  koepii^  off  the  ill  odour  of  a  bod  cuim^  h^^ 
|i)^'4<<»<t  hM1a)t->ru  Hu)  buret  EeatlierB  tti  the  oSbcdcd  sense ;  and  d^^S 
V^.  tihw  Mr.  Oiniitng.  tnnt  na  with  tlie  faded  Sowers  of  hia  mnlnr-       ' 
fflf*  l^  tklut  Murtl  nf  «  perfumer's  ahup,  or  try  to  make  GovcnimeB^c^t 
Whi<t«-U>ki"  .AfttaiKl  men's  hair  I 
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of  the  game,  it  is  hardly  to  be  won^Grod  at  that  he  felt  a 

little  at  a  loss — ^without  his  usual  train  of  aubjects,  the 

Eame  crowd  of  asBociatioua,  the  same  spirit  of  com  petition, 

OF  stimuliia  to  eztraordinarj  esertion.     The  excitement  of 

leading  in  the  House  of  Commons  (which,  in  addition  to 

the  immediate  attention  and  applause  that  follows,  is  a 

sort  of  wLisporing  gallery  to  all  Europe)  must  act  upon 

£iie  brain  like  brandy  or  laudanum  upon  the  stomach  ; 

^nd  must,  in  most  cases,  produce  the  same  debilitating 

^iTects   afterwards,      A  man's    faculties    mnst  be  quite 

^:3hausted,  his  virtue  gone  out  of  him.     That  any  one 

^«.«cnstomed  all  his  life  to  the  tributary  roar  of  applause 

f  :K7om  the  great  council   of  the  nation,  should  think   of 

c3-3eting  himself  with  the  prospect  of  posthumous  fame  as  an 

^"■ithor,  is  like  offering  a.  confirmed  dram-drinter  a  glass  of 

^f^ir  water  for  his  morning's  draught.     Charles  Fox  is  not 

*^<^  be  blamed  for  having  written  an  indifferent  history  of 

•James  IL,  but  for  having  written  a.  history  at  aU.     It  was 

■^ot  his  business  to  write  a  history — his  business  was  not 

'*^    have  made  any  mare  Cnalitiom  !      Bnt  he  found  writing 

^*^  dull,  he  thought  it  better  to  be  a  collengne  of  Lord 

'-^Tenville !     He  did  act  want  stylo  (to  Bay  so  is  nonsense. 

"^scaufle  the  style  of  his  speeches  was  just  and  fine) — -he 

^^Bnted  a  sonnding-hoard  in  the  ear  of  posterity  to  try  his 

t^^BTods  upon.     If  he  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Commons 

*-*».  the  morning,  and  tried  to  make  a  speech  fasting,  when 

■iero  was  nobody  to  hear  him,  he  might  have  been  eqnally 

^iaconcertod  at  his  want  of  style.     The  habit  of  sjjeaking 

^^    the  habit  of  being  heard,  and  of  wanting  to  be  heard  r 

**e  habit  of  writing  is  tho  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  but 

^^"ithout  the  help  of  an  echo.    The  orator  sees  his  subject  in 

t»«  eager  looks  of  his  auditors;  andfeela  doubly  conscious, 

*-**"-> nbly  impressed  with  it  in  the  glow  of  their  syinpathy ;  the 

^'itbor  can  only  look  for  encouragement  in  a  blank  piece  of 

^ifr^per.  The  orator  feels  tho  impnlse  of  popular  enthusiasm, 

1^  like  proud  aeoa  under  tiim  r 

j_  2  C 


the  only  Pegasus  the  writer  has  to  boast,  is  the  hobby- 
hoTBc  of  his  owu  thoughts  and  faaciee.  How  is  he  to  get 
on,  then  V  Prom  the  lash  of  necessity.  We  accowliiigly 
see  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  oontiiiually  volimtoer  into 
the  service  of  oratory — and  the  State;  but  we  havefev 
authors  who  arc  sot  paid  by  the  sheet !  I  myself  have 
heard  Charles  Fox  engaged  in  familiar  conversfttion.  It 
was  in  the  Louvre.  He  was  describing  the  pictures  to  I 
tivo  parsoDB  that  were  with.  him.  He  spoke  rapidly,  bnt 
very  nnafloctedly.  I  remember  his  saying — "  All  thosn 
blues  and  greens  and  reds  are  the  Guercinos ;  y 
know  them  by  t!ie  colours."  He  set  Opie  right  u  to 
Domenicbino's  Saint  Jerome.  "  Ton  will  find,"  he  sai, 
''  though  you  may  not  be  struck  with  it  at  first,  that  &a» 
is  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  good  sense  in  that  picttm." 
There  was  a  person  at  one  time  a  good  deal  with  Mr.  Fn, 
who,  when  the  opinion  of  the  latter  was  asked  o 
subject,  very  frequently  iuterposed  to  give  the  aaswer- 
This  sort  of  tantalizing  interruption  was  ingenioMlj 
enough  compared  bv  some  one,  to  walking  up  Ludgstfr 
hill,  and  having  the  spire  of  St.  Martin's  oonetM  *, 
getting  in  your  way,  when  you  wish  to  see  the  domett 
St.  Paul's!  Burke,  it  is  said,  convei'sed  as  he  Bpoka  n 
public,  and  as  he  wrote.  He  was  communicative,  diffin^ 
magnificent.  "  What  is  the  ubb,"  said  Mr.  Foi  to »  J 
friend,  "  of  Sheridan's  trying  to  swell  himself  out  il 
manner,  like  the  irog  in  the  fable?" — alluding  toUll 
speech  on  Warren  Hastings's  trial.  "It  is  vta;y  wisUfiltB 
Burke  to  express  Iiimself  ia  that  figurative  way.  ItUB 
natuiul  to  him  ;  he  talks  so  to  his  wife,  to  his  BeTTiuila|t)'f 
his  children ;  but  as  for  Sheridan,  he  either  never  q 
bis  mouth  at  all,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  to  utter  some  }^^ 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to  afieet  these  Chieni 
Burke  once  camo  into  Sir  Joshua  Eeyoolds's  paiuli'iCl 
room,  when  one  of  his  pupils  was  sitting  for  one  of  W  | 
sons  of  Count  Ugoliuu  ;  this  gentleman  was  pcrsoiuu 
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introduced  to  him; — "Ah!   then,"  said  Burke,  "I  find 

that  Mr.  Northcote  has  not  only  a  head  that  would  do  for 

Titian  to  paint,  but  is  himself  a  painter."     At  another 

time,  he  came  in  when  Goldsmith  was  there,  and  poured 

forth  such  a  torrent  of,  violent  personal  abuse  against 

the  King,  that  they   got  to  high  words,  and  Groldsmith 

threatened  to  leave  the  room  if  he  did  not  desist.   Goldsmith 

bore  testimony  to  his  powers  of  conversation.     Speaking 

of  Johnson,  he  said,  "  Does  he  wind  into  a  subject  like  a 

serpent,  as  Burke  does  ?"     With  respect  to  his  facility  in 

composition,  there  are  contradictory  accounts. «   It  has 

^n  stated  by  some,  that  he  wrote  out  a  plain  sketch  first, 

Uce  a  sort  of  dead  colouring,  and  added  the  ornaments 

And  tropes  afterwards.     I  have  been  assured  by  a  person 

^lio  had  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that  the  Letter  to 

^  Noble  Lord  (the  most  rapid,  impetuous,  glancing,  and 

sportive  of  all  his  works)  was  printed  off,  and  the  proof 

^Qt  to  him :  and  that  it  was  returned  to  the  printing- 

^ce  with  so  many  alterations  and  passages  interlined, 

*hat  the  compositors  refused  to  correct  it  as  it  was — took 

^e  whole  matter  in  pieces,  and  re-set  the  copy.    This 

-^^Ooks  like  elaboration*  and  after  thought.     It  was  also  one 

^^  Burke's  latest  compositions.*    A  regularly  bred  speaker 

^^tdd  have  made  up  his  mind  beforehand;  but  Burke's 

^^iind  being,  as  originally  constituted  and  by  its  first  bias, 

^liat  of  an  author,  never  became  set.     It  was  in  further 

^^arch  and  progress.     It  had  an  internal  spring  left.     It 

^as  not  tied  down  to  the  printer's  form.     It  could  still 

P^ject  itself   into  new  beauties,   and    explore   strange 

^gions  from  the  unwearied  impulse  of  its  own  delight  or 

^^Uriosity.    Perhaps  among  the  passages  interlined,  in  this 

^^'tee,  were  the  description  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  "  the 

*  Tom  Paine,  while  he  was  busy  about  any  of  his  works,  used 
V)  walk  out,  compose  a  sentence  or  paragraph  in  his  head,  come 
^G  and  write  it  down,  and  never  altered  it  afterwards.  He  then 
^d  another,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  was  completed. 
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Leviathui  unong  all  the  crcatnreg  of  the 
tatalogue  raisoimee  of  the  Abbe  Sieyee's  pigeon-holes, — ai 
the  compariBon  of  the  English  Monarchy  to  "  the  proud 
keep  of  Windaor,  with  its  double  belt  of  kindred  and 
coeval  towers."  Were  these  to  be  given  up  ? 
had  to  make  his  defence  of  his  pension  in  tl 
Lords,  they  would  not  bavo  been  ready  in  time,  it  appears 
and,  besides,  would  have  been  too  difficult  of  execution 
the  spot :  a  speaker  must  not  set  his  heart  on  anoh  for- 
bidden &uit.  But  Mr.  Burke  was  an  author,  and  tlM 
press  did  not  "  shut  the  gates  of  genius  on  mankind." 
set  of  oratorical  flourishes,  indeed,  is  soon  exhausted, 
is  generally  all  that  the  extempore  speaker  oan  t»Mj 
aspire  to.  Kot  so  with  the  resources  of  art  or  jMvk, 
which  are  inexbaastible,  and  which  the  writer  has  timeto 
seek  out,  to  embody,  and  to  fit  into  shape  and  i 
has  the  strength,  the  courage,  and  patience  to  do 

There  is  then  a  certain  range  of  thought  and  eiprv- 
eion  beyond  the  regular  rhetorical  routine,  on  which  tlu 
authcv,  to  vindicate  his  title,  must  trench  aomewlul 
freely.  The  proof  that  this  ia  nnderfitood  to  be  so,  is, 
that  what  is  called  an  oratorical  style  is  exploded  frniail! 
good  writing ;  that  wo  immediately  lay  down  an 
even  in  a  common  newspaper,  in  which  such  phniei 
oeeur  as  ■'  the  Angel  of  Eeform,"  "  the  drooping  Gmsi 
of  Albion ;"  and  that  a  very  brilliant  speocb  at  s  loji 
dinner-party  makes  a  very  flimsy,  insipid  pamphlet.  Tlw 
orator  has  to  get  np  for  a  certain  occasion  a  striking  CW' 
pilation  of  partial  topics,  which,  "  to  leave  no  rulx  W 
botches  in  the  work,"  must  be  pretty  familiar  as  well  •• 
palatable  to  bis  bearers  ;  and  in  doing  this,  he  may  tflil 
himself  of  all  the  resources  of  an  artificial  memory.  ^ 
writer  mnat  be  original,  or  be  is  nothing.  He  is  not  ** 
take  np  with  ready-made  goods  ;  for  he  has  time  allovn 
liim  to  create  his  own  materials,  and  to  make  novel  cnD- 
binations  ot  titought  and  fancy,  to  contend  with  unfotew* 
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fficalties  of  style  rind  execution,  while  we  look  on,  and 
admire  the  growing  work  in  secret  and  at  leienre.  There 
is  a  degree  of  finishing  as  well  bs  of  solid  strength  in 
writing  which  is  not  to  be  got  at  every  day,  and  we  can 
ivait  for  perfection.  The  author  owes  a  debt  to  truth 
iDd  nature  which  he  cannot  satisfy  at  eight,  but  he  has 
pawned  his  head  on  redeeming  it.  It  is  not  a  string  of 
elap-traps  to  answer  a  temporary  or  party  purpose, — 
■violent,  vulgar,  and  illiberal, — but  general  and  lasting 
troth  that  we  require  at  his  hands.  Wo  go  to  him  as 
pupils,  not  as  partisaus.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
bim  profouader  views  of  things  ;  finer  observations ;  more 
x-ngenioos  illustrations ;  happier  and  bolder  exproBsions. 
Ee  is  to  give  the  choice  and  picked  results  of  a  whole  life 
of  Btady ;  what  he  has  struck  out  in  his  most  fo]ioitouB 
*aioods,  has  treasured  up  with  must  pride,  has  laboured  to 
l»ring  to  light  with  most  anxiety  and  confidence  of  success. 
-Be  may  turn  a  period  in  bis  head  fifty  diflerent  ways,  ho 
t^luit  it  cornea  out  smooth  and  round  at  last.  He  may  have 
<^aught  a  glimpse  of  a  simile,  and  it  may  have  vanished 
^^aia :  let  him  bo  on  the  watch  for  it,  as  the  idle  boy 
^Vatches  for  the  lurking-plaee  of  the  adder.  We  can  wait. 
-Be  is  not  satisfied  with  a  reason  he  bss  ufiered  for  some- 
'ling :  let  him  wait  till  he  finds  a  better  reason.  There 
Is  some  word,  some  phrase,  some  idiom  that  expresses  a 
Particular  idea  better  than  any  other,  but  be  cannot  for 
tke  life  of  him  recollect  it ;  let  him  wait  till  be  does.  Is 
It  strange  that  among  twenty  thousand  words  in  the 
Knglifib  language,  the  one  of  all  others  that  be  most  needs 
^'lould  have  escaped  him  ?  There  are  more  things  in 
'iiilnre  than  there  are  words  in  the  English  language,  and 
U*  must  not  expect  to  lay  rash  hands  on  them  oil  at  once. 
Learn  to  write  slow  ;  all  other  graces 
I  Will  follow  iu  their  proper  places. 

%    Too  allow  a  writer  a  year  to  think  of  a  subject ;  he  should 
•^aot  put  yon  o£f  with  a  truism  at  lost.     You  allow  liir 
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yeop  more  to  find  out  words  for  his  thouglits ;  he  ahonlil 
uot  give  UB  an  eclio  of  all  the  fine  things  that  have  been 
Haid  a  himdi-ed  times.'     AU  authors,  however,  are  not  bo 
aqneamiBh ;  but  take  up  with  words  and  ideas  ae  they  find 
them  delivered  down  to  them.     Happy  are  they  who  write 
Latin  vereeB  I — who  copy  the   style  of  Dr.  Johnson ! — 
who  hold  up  the  phrase  of  ancient  Pistol  I     They  do  not 
trouble  themselves  with  those  hair-breadth  distinctions  of 
thougliC  or  moaning  that  pnzzlo  nicer  lioads ; — let  us  leav^^ 
them  to  their  repose !     A  person  in  habits  of  compositior::^ 
often  hesitates  in  conversation  for  a  particular  word :  i 
is  because  he  is  in  search  of  the  best  word,  and  thai  h 
cannot  hit  upon.     In  writing  ho  wonld  stop  till  it  came 
It  is  not  true,  however,  that  tho  scholar  coold  avail  hin 
self  of  a  more  ordinary  word  if  he  choae,  or  readil 
Acq^uire  a  conmiand  of  ordinary  language ;  for  iiis  associ 
lions  are  habitoally  intense,  not  vague  and  shallow  ;  am 
words  occur  to  liini  only  as  tallies  to  certain  modifioatio- 
of  feeling.     They  are  links  in  the  chain  of  thought.    H 
imagination  is  fastidious,  and  rejects  all  those  that  bi 
"  of  no  mark  or  likelihood."     Certain  words  are  in  M 
mind  indissolnbly  wedded  to  certain  things  ;  and  nonee 
admitted  at  the  levee  of  his  thoughts  but  those  of  whS.  ch 
the  banns  have  been  solemnised  with  scmpuloiis  propria  '^y- 
Again,  tho  stndeat  finds  a  stimulus  to  literary  exertL 
not  in  the  immediate  eclat  of  his  undertaking,  hut  in  "fc™ 
difficulty  of  liis  subject,  and  the  progressive  nature  of  ^t^ 
task.     Ho  is  not  wound  up  to  a  sudden  and  extraordinA^j 
effort  of  presence  of  mind  ;  but  is  for  ever  awake  to  tfoj 
silent  influxes  of  things,  and  his  life  is  one  long  labo'"'- 

'  Just  a3  a  poet  ouglit  nnt  to  dicnt  us  with  lame 
defective  rhymea,  which  miglit  be  excusable  in  an  impravinwrii 
veTBifier. 

-  That  ig  eteentiiilly  a  bsid  style  which  geems  as  if  the  per 
writing  it  never  Btopped  for  breath,  nor  gave  himself  a  taoate 
pflnae,  bnt  Btmve  (o  niako  up  hy  reciondanoj  and  fljiency  for  wnnli 
chiHcB  and  correctness  of  eiprpssiou. 
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Are  there  no  sweeteners  of  his  toil  ?  No  reflections,  in 
the  absence  of  popular  applause  or  social  indulgence,  to 
cheer  him  on  his  way  ?  Let  the  reader  judge.  His 
pleasure  is  the  counterpart  of,  and  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  as  the  writer's.  A  man  does  not  read  out  of 
vanity,  nor  in  company,  but  to  amuse  his  own  thoughts. 
If  the  reader,  from  disinterested  and  merely  intellectual 
motives,  relishes  an  author's  "  fancies  and  good  nights," 
the  last  may  be  supposed  to  have  relished  them  no  less. 
If  he  laughs  at  a  joke,  the  inventor  chuckled  over  it  to  ' 
the  full  as  much.  If  he  is  delighted  with  a  phrase,  he 
may  be  sure  the  writer  jumped  at  it ;  if  he  is  pleased  to 
cull  a  straggling  flower  from  the  page,  he  may  believe  that 
it  was  plucked  with  no  less  fondness  from  the  face  of 
nature.  Does  he  fasten,  with  gathering  brow  and  looks 
intent,  on  some  difficult  speculation?  He  may  be  con- 
vinced that  the  writer  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  split  his 
brain  in  solving  so  curious  a  problem,  and  to  publish  his 
discovery  to  the  world.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the 
contemplation  of  power;  there  is  also  a  little  pride  in  the 
conscious  possession  of  it.  With  what  pleasure  do  we 
read  books !  If  authors  could  but  feel  this,  or  remember 
what  they  themselves  once  felt,  they  would  need  no  other 
temptation  to  persevere. 

To  conclude  this  account  with  what  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  set  out  with, — a  definition  of  the  character  of  an 
author.  There  are  persons  who  in  society,  in  public 
intercourse,  feel  no  excitement. 

Dull  as  the  lake  that  slumbers  in  the  storm, 

Ibut  who,  when  left  alone,  can  lash  themselves  into  a  foam. 
They  are  never  less  alone  than  when  alone.  Mount  them 
on  a  dinner-table,  and  they  have  nothing  to  say ;  shut 
them  up  in  a  room  by  themselves,  and  they  are  inspired. 
They  are  "  made  fierce  with  dark  keeping."  In  revenge 
for  being  tongue-tied,  a  torrent  of  words  flows  from  thaix 
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peiiB,  and  the  storm  which  was  bo  long  collecting  comet  , 
Aovra  apace.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Is  not  this 
strange,  nnaccountable  ?  Nut  at  all  ao.  They  have  a  real 
interQBt,  a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  thej  cannot 
snmmou  up  all  that  interest,  or  bring  all  that  knowledge 
to  bear,  while  they  have  anything  else  to  attend  to. 
they  can  do  justice  to  the  feeling  they  have,  they  cai 
nothing.  For  this  they  look  into  their  own  minds,  not  in 
the  faces  of  a  gaping  multitude.  What  they  would  eay  (if 
they  could)  does  not  lie  at  the  orifices  of  the  mouth  read^ 
for  delivery,  but  is  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  the  heart  and 
registered  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain,  In  the  sacrd 
eause  of  trtith  that  stirs  them,  they  would  put  their  whole 
strength,  their  whole  being  into  requisition ;  and  e 
implies  a  greater  effort  to  drag  their  words  and  ideas  front 
their  lurkiug-placos,  so  there  is  no  end  when  they  ai 
once  Get  in  motion.  The  whole  of  a  man's  thoughts  u 
feeliugs  cannot  lie  on  the  surface,  mode  up  for  use;  bnl 
the  whole  must  be  a  greater  ijuantity,  a  mightier  powei,  it 
they  could  he  got  at,  layer  under  layer,  and  brought  in 
play  by  the  levers  of  imagination  and  reflection.  Sneh* 
person  then  sees  farther  and  feels  deeper  than  mostotliMi 
Ho  plucks  up  an  argument  by  the  roots,  he  tears  oat  the 
very  heart  of  hia  subject.  He  has  more  pride  in  conq^M^ 
ing  the  difOcultios  of  a  question,  than  vanity  is  courting 
the  favour  of  an  audience.  He  wishes  to  satisfy  hinBelf 
before  he  pretends  to  enlighten  the  public.  He  takes  u 
interest  in  things  in  the  abatract  more  than  by  com 
consent.  Nature  is  his  niistrees,  truth  his  idol.  TliS 
contemplation  of  a  pure  idea  is  the  ruling  passion  of  hia 
breast.  The  intervention  of  other  people's  notiona,  tl 
being  the  immediate  object  of  thoir  censure  or  their  pr»i» 
puta  him  out.  What  will  tell,  what  wiU  produce  an  eSbol. 
he  cares  little  about ;  and  therefore  he  produces  tlis 
greatest.  The  personal  is  to  him  on  impertinence;" 
he  conceals  himself  and  writes.     Solitude  "  beconiU  ^ 
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glittering  bride,  and  airy  thonghts  his  cliildren."  Snch  a 
one  is  a  true  anthor ;  and  not  a  member  of  any  Debating 
Clnb  or  Dilettanti  Society  whatever !  ^ 


On  a  Portrait  of  an  English  Lady,  by  Vandyke. 

The  portrait  I  speak  of  is  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  is 
numbered  416,  and  the  only  account  of  it  in  the  CcUalogue 
is  that  of  a  *'  Lady  and  her  daughter."  It  is  companion  to 
another  whole-length  by  the  same  artist.  No.  417,  of  a 
^  Oentleman  and  a  little  girl."  Both  are  evidently  English.^ 
The  face  of  the  lady  has  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it, 
but  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  the 
English  female  face.  It  is  not  particularly  beautiful,  but 
there  is  a  sweetness  in  it,  and  a  goodness  conjoined,  which 
is  inexpressibly  delightful.  The  smooth  ivory  forehead 
is  a  little  ruffled,  as  if  some  slight  cause  of  uneasiness, 
like  a  cloud,  had  just  passed  over  it.     The  eyes  are  raised 

*  I  have  omitted  to  dwell  on  some  other  differences  of  body  and 
mind  that  often  prevent  the  same  person   from  shining  in  both 
capacities  of  speaker  and  writer.    There  are  natural  impediments  to 
public  speaking:,  such  as  the  want  of  a  strong  voice  and  steady 
nerves.    A  high  authority  of  the  present  day  (Mr.  Canning)  has 
thought  this  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  he  goes  so  far 
as  even  to  let  it  affect  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  and  conceives 
that  gentlemen  who  have  not  bold  foreheads  and  brazen  lungs,  but 
modest  pretensions  and  patriotic  views,  should  be  allowed  to  creep 
into  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation  through  the  avenue  of  close 
boroughs,  and  not  to  be  called  upon  "  to  face  the  storms  of  the  hust- 
ings."   In  this  point  of  view,  Stentor  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  a 
noisy  jack-pudding  may  cut  a  considerable  figure  in  the  **  Political 
House  that  Jack  built."    I  fancy  Mr.  C.  Wynne  is  the  only  person 
in  the  kingdom  who  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  that  a  total  defect 
^  voice  is  the  most  necessary  qualification  for  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  I 
2  This  was  written  in  1826.— Ed. 
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with  ft  look  of  timid  attention ;  the  month  is  compressed 
with  modest  sensibility ;  the  complexion  is  deliesto  b 
clear ;  and  over  the  whole  figure  (which  is  seated)  thOTO 
reign  tho  utmost  propriety  and  decorum.     The  habitual 
gentleness  of  the  chaFoctec  seems  to  have  been  dashed 
with  some  ansiouB  thought  or  momentary  disqniet,  and, 
like  the  shrinking  flower,  in  whose  leaves  the  lucid  drop 
yet  trembles,  looks  nnt  and  smiles  at  the  storm  that  is 
oTerblown.      A  mother's  tenderness,   a    mother's 
appears  to  flutter  on   tho  surface,  and  on  the  ex 
verge  of  the  expression,  and  not  to  have  qnite  subsiiled 
into  thoughtless  indifference  or  mild  composure.     Tbew 
is  a  refleetion  of  the  same  espresBiou  in  the  little  child  it 
her  knee,  who  turns  ber  head  round  with  a  certain  appew^ 
ance  of  constraint  and  innocent  wonder ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  her  to  sit  (or  to  sit  stillj  that  hH 
caused  tho  transient  contraction  of  her  mother's  briw,— 
that  lovely,  unstained  mirror  of  pure  affection,  too  fair,  tw 
delicate,  too  soft  and  feminine  for  the  breath  of  BOTtoiB 
misfortune  evei*  to  come  near,  or  not  to  crush  it. 
a  foce,  in  short,  of  the  greatest  purity  and  sensibilitj'i 
aweetnees  and  simplicity,  or  such  as  Chancer  might  h 
described 

WLero  all  is  conBcience  and  teuiier  heart. 
I  have  said  that  it  is  an  English  face  ;  and  I  may  (ii 
{without  being  invidious)  that  it  is  not  a  French  ona.  I 
will  not  say  that  they  have  no  face  to  equal  this ;  of  tW 
I  am  not  a  judge  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  bavo  no  ftce  eqt" 
to  this  in  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  distingiiisbw' 
They  may  have  faces  as  amiable,  but  then  thS  posMsO'* 
of  them  will  be  conacious  of  it.  There  may  be  eqW 
elegance,  but  not  the  same  esse ;  there  may  be  fl 
greater  intelligence,  but  without  the  innocence;  ffl 
vivacity,  but  then  it  will  run  into  petulance  and  coquet 
in  short,  there  may  be  every  other  good  quality  btt 
total  abecnco  ot  o,\\  ^tctcnaion  to  or  wish  to  id»1» 
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display  of   it,  but    the   same  unaffected    modesty  and 
simplicity.     In  French  faces  (and  I  have  seen  some  that 
were  charming  both  for  the  featores  and  expression)  there 
is  a  yamish  of  insincerity,  a  something  theatricfd  or 
meretricious ;  bnt  here,  every  particle  is  pure  to  the  '^  last 
recesses  of  the  mind."     The  face  (such  as  it  is,  and  it  has 
a  considerable  share  both  of  beauty  and  meaning)  is  with- 
out the  smallest  alloy  of  affectation.     There  is  no  false 
glitter  in  the  eyes  to  make  them  look  brighter ;  no  little 
wrinkles  about  the  comers  of  the  eyelids,  the  effect  of 
self-conceit ;  no  pursing  up  of  the  mouth,  no  significant 
leer,  no  primness,  no  extravagance,  no  assumed  levity  or 
gravity.      Tou  have  the  genuine  text  of  nature  without 
gloss  or  comment.    There  is  no  heightening  of  conscious 
cbarms  to  produce  greater  effect,  no  studying  of  airs  and 
graces  in  the  glass  of  vanity.     You  have  not  the  remotest 
lunt  of  the  milliner,  the  dancing-master,  the  dealer  in 
pomts  and  patches.     You  have  before  you  a  real  English 
lady  of   the  seventeenth  century,  who  looks  like  one, 
because  she  cannot  look  otherwise;  whose  expression  of 
sweetness,  intelligence,  or  concern  is  just  what  is  natural 
to  ber,  iuad  what  the  occasion  requires;  whose-  entire 
demeanour  is  the  emanation  of  her  habitual  sentiments 
^d  disposition,  and  who  is  as  free  from  guile  or  affecta- 
^on  as  the  little  child  by  her  side.     I  repeat  that  this  is 
^otthe  distinguishing  character  of  the  French  physiog- 
nomy, which,  at  its  best,  is  often  spoiled  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  it  is,  and  a  restless  desire  to  be  something 
^ore. 

Goodness  of  disposition,  with  a  clear  complexion  and 
lumdsome  features,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  English 
L  beauty.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  between 
K  Vandy^'s  portraits  of  women  and  Titian's,  of  which  we 
•  may  find  examples  in  the  Louvre.  The  picture  which 
M  goes  by  the  name  of  his  "  Mistress,"  is  one  of  the  most 
M  celebrated  of  the  latter.     The  neck  of  this  picture  is  like 
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a  brood  cryatal  mirror ;  and  the  hair  which  eke  holds  so 
careleself  in  her  hand  ialike  meshes  of  beaten  gold.  The 
ejee  ivhich  roll  in  their  ample  sockets,  like  two  shining 
orbs,  and  which  are  tamed  away  &om  the  speotator,  only 
dart  their  glancee  the  mfire  powerfnlly  into  the  soul ;  and 
the  whole  ptctnre  is  a  paragon  of  frank  cardial  grace,  and 
transparent  brilliancy  of  colonring.  Her  tight  boddice 
oompreBBeB  her  full  but  finely  proportioned  waist ;  while 
the  tucker  in  part  conceals  and  almoet  clasps  the  ancwy 
bosom.  But  yon  never  think  of  anj'thing  beyond  the 
personal  attractions,  and  a  certain  sparkling  intelligence. 
She  is  not  marble,  bat  a  fine  piece  of  animated  clay. 
There  is  none  of  that  retired  and  shrinking  character, 
that  modesty  of  demeanour,  that  sensitive  delicacy,  that 
Btarta  even  at  the  shadow  of  evil—  that  are  so  evidently  to 
be  traced  in  the  portrait  by  Vandyke.  Still  there  is  no 
positive  vice,  no  meanness,  no  hypocrisy,  but  an  nncon- 
atrained  elastic  spirit  of  self- enjoyment,  mcta  bent  on 
the  end  than  scrupulous  about  the  means;  with  firmly 
braced  nerves,  and  a  tincture  of  vulgarity.  She  is  not 
liie  an  English  lady,  nor  like  a  lady  at  all;  bnt  she 
is  a  very  tine  sorvant-girl,  conscious  of  her  advantages, 
and  willing  to  make  the  most  of  them.  In  fact,  Titian's 
'■Miatresa"  answers  exactly,  I  conceive,  to  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  English  word  tweetJteart.  The  Marchioness 
of  Guasto  is  a  fair  comparison.  She  is  by  the  supposition 
a  lady,  but  still  an  Italian  one.  There  is  a  honeyed  rich- 
ness about  the  texture  of  the  skin,  and  her  air  is  languid 
from  a  sense  of  pleasure.  Her  dress,  though  modest,  has 
the  marks  of  studied  coquetry  about  it ;  it  touches  the 
very  limits  which  it  dares  not  pass  ;  and  her  eyes,  which 
are  bashful  and  downcast,  do  not  seem  to  droop  under  the 
fear  of  observation,  but  to  retire  &om  the  gaze  of^kindled 
admiration, 
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J  mighl:  say,  with  Othello,  t 
e  holds  the  globe  that  is  offered 

is  hand  of  jmin 


1  hand  with  which 
r  acceptance — 


A  sequefiter  from  lib 
Much  castigation,  exei'c: 
For  here's  a  fouug  atid  < 
TLat  comiuoiJy  lebeU.' 


and  prayer, 
c  devout : 
Beating  detil  hero. 


t  The  hands  of  Vandyke's  portrait  have  the  parity  and 
Idness  of  marble.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  ench  aa 
light  be  breathed  apon  it  by  the  refreshing  breeze  ;  that 
W^  the  ]t[archionesB  of  Guagto'a  is  like  the  glow  it  might 
imbibe  from  a  golden  sunset.  The  expression  in  the 
English  lady  springs  from  her  duties  and  her  affections ; 
that  of  the  Italian  Conntess  inclines  more  to  her  ease  and 
pleasnrea.  The  Marchioness  of  Guasto  was  one  of  three 
sisters,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  proposed 
to  pay  divine  honours,  in  the  manner  that  beanty  was 
worshipped  by  the  fabulous  enthaBiasts  of  old.  Her  husband 
seema  to  have  participated  in  the  conunun  infatuation, 
from  the  fancifnl  homage  that  is  paid  to  her  in  this  alle- 
gorical composition ;  and  if  she  was  at  all  intoxicated  by  the 
incense  offered  to  her  vanity,  the  painter  mnst  bo  allowed 
to  have  "  qnaliiied  "  the  expression  of  it  ''  very  eraftilj." 

I  jMiss  on  to  another  female  face  and  figure— that  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,"  by  Guido.  The  expression  here  is  ideed,  and  has 
a  reference  to  visionary  objects  and  feelings.  It  is  marked 
by  an  abstraction  from  outward  impressions,  a  downcast 
I(H3k,  an  elevated  brow,  an  absorption  of  purpose,  a  still- 
ness and  resignation,  that  become  the  person  and  the 
scene  in  which  she  is  engaged.  The  colour  is  pale  and 
gone;  eo  that  purified  from  every  grossneas,  dead  to 
worldly  passions,  she  almost  seems  like  a  statue  kneeling. 
With  knees  bent,  and  hands  uplifted,  her  motionless  figure 
appears  supported  by  a  soul  within,  all  whose  thoughts, 
['  Act  iu.  3c.  4 :  Dj-ce'a  edit.  1868,  vii.  431.] 
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from  the  low  ground  of  hnmility,  tend  heavenward, 
find  sone  of  the  triumphaut  buoyancy  of  health  and  spirit 
as  in  tho  "  Titian'e  HistreBB,"  nor  the  Inzorious  softness  of 
the  portrait  of  the  MarcLionesa  of  Guosto,  nor  the  flexible,, 
tremuloua  senBihility,  nur  the  n.nvimia  attention  to  passisg 
circumstances,  nor  the  familiar  look  of  the  lady  by  V*ft- 
dyke ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  complete  unity 
concentration  of  expressiun,  the  wltule  is  wrought  np  tnJ 
moulded  into  one  intense  feeling,  bat  that  feeling  &(ed 
on  objeuts  remote,  refined,  and  ethereal  as  the  form  of  tie 
fair  sopplicant.  A  etill  greater  contrast  to  this  iiLtemal, 
or  aa  it  were,  mtroea-ted  expression,  is  to  be  found  in  tb 
group  of  female  heads  by  the  same  artist,  Guido,  inbb 
picture  of  the  "  Plight  of  Poiis  and  Helen,"  They  are  'i/s 
last  three  heads  on  tho  left-hand  side  of  the  pictniei 
They  are  thrown  into  erery  variety  of  attitude,  as  if  to 
take  the  heart  by  anrprise  at  every  avenue.  A  tender 
warmth  is  suffused  over  their  faces ;  iheir  hcod-dieffiv 
are  airy  and  fanciful,  their  complexion  sparkling  and 
glossy ;  their  features  seem  to  catch  pleasure  from  cveij 
surrounding  object,  and  to  reflect  it  back  again.  Vaniiy, 
beauty,  gaiety  glance  from  their  conscious  looks  W^ 
wreathed  smiles,  like  the  changing  colours  fivim  tlte  bUS* 
dove's  neck.  To  sharpen  the  effect  aad  point  the  mnrili 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  little  negro-boy,  who  boUa  Vf 
the  train  of  elegance,  fashion,  and  volnptnous  grace  1 

Goido  was  the  "genteelest"  of  painters;  lie  wM  » 
poetical  Vandyke.  Tho  latter  could  give,  with  inimiWl* 
and  perfect  skill,  the  airs  nitd  graces  of  people  of  fnduon 
under  their  daily  and  habitual  aspects,  or  as  he  migLt  M* 
them  in  a  looking-glass.  The  former  saw  them  in  !<>' 
"  mind's  eye,"  and  ooold  transform  them  into  snpjicew 
chai'acters  and  imaginary  situations.  Still  the  eleni^ 
were  the  same.  Vandyke  gave  them  with  the  wanwriw 
of  habit  and  the  iudividual  detiiila  ;  Gnido,  as  they  **iW 
rounded  into  grace  and  smootLnesa  by  the  breath  of  fti"^.'- 
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and  borne  along  by  the  tide  of  sentiment.     Guido  did  not 

want  the  ideal  fiAculty,  thongh  he  wanted  strength  and 

variety.     There  is  an  effeminacy  about  his  pictures,  for 

he  gaye  only  the  different  modifications  of  beauty.     It 

Was  the  Goddess  that  inspired  him,  the  Siren  that  seduced 

Um ;  and  whether  as  saint  or  sinner,  was  equally  welcome 

to  him.    His  creations  are  as  frail  as  they  are  fair.    They 

all  turn  on  a  passion  for  beauty,  and  without  this  support, 

ftre    nothing.     He    could   paint   beauty  combined   with 

pleasure  or  sweetness,  or  grief,  or  devotion ;  but  unless 

it  were  the  groundwork  and  the  primary  condition  of  his 

performance,  he  became  insipid,  ridiculous,  and  extrava- 

8^xit.     There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  his  favour — he 

knew  his  own  powers  or  followed  his  own  inclinations; 

^^id  the  delicacy  of  his  tact  in  general  prevented  him 

firom  attempting  subjects  uncongenial  with  it.     He  "  trod 

"•ihe  primrose  path  of  dalliance  "  with  equal  prudence  and 

^i^odesty.     That  he  is  a  little  monotonous  and  tame,  is  all 

"^^t  can  be  said  against  him  ;  and  he  seldom  went  out  of 

*^  way  to  expose  his  deficiencies  in  a  glaring  point  of 

■^ew.    He  came  round  to  subjects  of  beauty  at  last,  or  gave 

"them  that  turn.     A  story  is  told  of  his  having  painted  a 

^ery  lovely  head  of  a  girl,  and  being  asked  from  whom  he 

*^  taken  it,  he  replied,  "  From  his  old  man !"     This  is 

^ot  unlikely.     He  is  the  only  great  painter  (except  Cor- 

^gio)  who  appears  constantly  to  have  subjected  what  he 

^w  to  an  imaginary  standard.     His  Magdalens  are  more 

dutiful  than  sorrowful ;  in  his  Madonnas  there  is  more 

^  sweetness  and  modesty  than  of  elevation.     He  .makes 

uQt  Httle  difference  between  his  heroes  and  his  heroines ; 

^  angels  are  women,  and  his  women  angels !     If  it  be 

Aud  that  he  repeated  himself  too  often,  and  has  painted 

too  many  Magdalens  and  Madonnas,  I  can  only  say  in 

Mswer,  "  Would   he   had   painted  twice  as  many  1"     If 

Gnido  wanted  compass  and  variety  in  his  art,  it  signifies 

little,  since  what  he  wanted  is  abundantly  supplied  by 
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turn  to  look  at  Titian's  portraits,  they  appear  to  be  \ook- 
ing  at  you ;  there  seema  to  be  fiome  question  ponding 
between  you,  as  thongh  an  intimate  friend 
foe  were  in  the  room  with  you  ;  they  exert  a  kind  of 
cinatiug  power ;  and  there  is  that  exact  resemblance  of 
individual  nature  which,  is  always  new  oud  always  ints- 
resting,  because  you  cannot  carry  away  a  mental  abaliw- 
tion  of  it,  and  you  must  rocur  to  the  object  to  Forin  it 
in  its  full  force  and  integrity.  I  would  as  soon  bim 
Raphaol's  or  most  other  picturea  hanging  up  in  a  Col- 
lection, that  I  might  pay  an  occasional  visit  to  tbetn: 
Titian's  are  the  only  ones  that  I  should  wish  to  hin 
hanging  in  the  same  room  with  me  for  company! 

Titian  in  his  portraits  appears  to  have  understood  & 
princijile  of  historical  design  better  than  anybody.  EwiJ 
part  tells,  and  has  a  bearing  on  the  whole.  There  'm  no 
one  who  has  such  simplicity  and  repose — no  Tiolence,  no 
aifectation,  no  attempt  at  forcing  an  oflect ;  insomilcEi 
that  by  the  uninitiated  he  is  often  condemnod  as  uumeaiiisg 
and  insipid,  A  turn  of  the  oye,  a  compression  of  the  lip 
decides  the  point.  He  just  draws  tihe  faoe  out  of  itomtft 
ordinary  state,  and  gives  it  the  ilirection  he  wonld  Hit 
it  tako^  but  then  every  part  takes  the  some  directioa,Vid 
the  oflect  of  this  united  impression  (which  is  abmlatelf 
momentary  and  all  but  habitual)  is  wonderful.  It  is  tlili 
which  makes  his  portraits  the  most  natural  and  tha  mUl 
striking  in  the  world.  It  may  he  compared  to  tlieeSMt' 
a  number  of  small  loadstones,  thnt  hy  acting  together  lifl 
the  greatest  weights.  Titian  seized  upon  the  lines  of  ob* 
racter  in  the  most  original  and  connected  point  i^TlM^ 
Thus  in  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Hippolito  de  Me^ 
thoro  is  a  keen,  sharpened  expression  that  strikes  JA 
like  a  blow  from  the  spear  that  he  holds  in  his  lillH> 
Tho  look  goes  through  you ;  yet  it  has  no  frown,  10 
startling  gesticulation,  no  affected  penetration.  It  " 
i^uiut,  simple,  but  it  almost  withers  you.     The  whole  (u* 
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mid  each  separate  feature  is  cast  in  the  same  acnte  or 
^edge-like  form.     The  forehead  is  high  and  narrow,  the 
eyebrows  raised  and  coming  to  a  point  in  the  middle, 
the  nose  straight  and  peaked,  the  mouth  contracted  and 
drawn  up  at  the  corners,  the  chin  acute,  and  the  two  sides 
of  the  &ce  slanting  to  a  point.     The  number  of  acute 
angles  which  the  lines  of  the  face  form,  are,  in  fact,  a  net 
entangling  the  attention  and  subduing  the  will.     The 
effect  is  f^t  at  once,  though  it  asks  time  and  consideration 
to  understand  the  cause.     It  is  a  face  which  you  would 
beware  of  rousing  into  anger  or  hostility,  as  you  would 
beware  of  setting  in  motion  some  complicated  and  dan- 
gerous machinery.     The  possessor  of  it,  you  may  be  sure, 
IB  no  trifler.     Such,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  the  man. 
This  is  to  paint  true  portrait  and  true  history.     So  if  our 
artist  painted  a  mild  and  thoughtful  expression,  all  the 
lines  of  the  countenance  were  softened  and  relaxed.     If 
"tile  mouth  was  going  to  speak,  the  whole  face  was  going 
'ie  speak.     It  was  the  same  in  colour.     The  gradations 
cne  infinite,  and  yet  so  blended  as  to  be  imperceptible. 
Ho  two  tints  are  .  the  same,  though  they  produce  the 
9eatest  harmony  and  simplicity  of  tone,  like  flesh  itself. 
^^l^**  said  a  person,  pointing  to  the  shaded  side  of  a  por- 
^Bflt  of  Titian,  "  you  could  turn  this  round  to  the  light, 
9en  would  find  it  would  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  other 
^idet"    In   short,   there  is  manifest   in  his  portraits  a 
9eaier  tenaciousness  and  identity  of  impression  than  in 
ttoBe  of  any  painter.     Form,  colour,  feeling,  character, 
deemed  to  adhere  to  his  eye,  and  to  become  part  of  him- 
self; and  his  pictures,  on  this  account,  "  leave  stings  "  in 
tte  minds  of  the  spectators  I     There  is,  I  grant,  the  same 
lenonal  appeal,  the  same  point-blank  look  in  some  of 
fiaphaers  portraits  (see  those  of  a  Princess  of  Arragon 
Aid  of  Count  Castiglione,  Nos.  1150  and  1151)  as  in 
I^Uian :  but  they  want  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the 
unate  individual  details  to  stamp  them  with  the  same 
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reality.  And  again,  as  to  the  uniformity  of  ontline  in  the 
features,  this  principle  has  been  acted  upon  and  carried 
to  excess  by  Kneller  and  other  artists.  The  eyes,  the  eye- 
brows, the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  chin,  are  rounded  off  as  if 
they  were  turned  in  a  lathe,  or  as  a  peruke-maker  arranges 
the  curls  of  a  wig.  In  them  it  is  vile  and  mechanical, 
without  any  reference  to  truth  of  character  or  nature ;  and 
instead  of  being  pregnant  with  meaning  aud  originalify 
of  expression,  produces  only  insipidity  and  monotony.  | 

Perhaps  what  is  offered  above  as  a  key  to  the  peculiar 
expression  of  Titian's  heads  may  also  serye  to  explain  the 
difference  between  painting  and  copying  a  portrait.  As 
the  perfection  of  h;is  faces  consists  in  the  entire  unity  and 
coincidence  of  all  the  parts,  so  the  difficulty  of  ordinary 
portrait-painting  is  to  bring  them  to  bear  at  all,  or  to 
piece  one  feature,  or  one  day's  labour  on  to  another.  In 
copying,  this  difficulty  does  not  occur  at  all.  The  human 
face  is  not  one  thing,  aS  the  vulgar  suppose,  nor  does  it 
remain  always  the  same.  It  has  infinite  varieties,  which 
the  artist  is  obliged  to  notice  and  to  reconcile,  or  he  will 
make  strange  work.  Not  only  the  light  and  shade  upon 
it  do  not  continue  for  two  minutes  the  same :  the  position 
of  the  head  constantly  varies  (or  if  you  are  strict  with  a 
sitter,  he  grows  sullen  and  stupid),  each  feature  is  in 
.  motion  every  moment,  even  while  the  artist  is  working 
at  it,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  the  whole  expression  of 
the  countenance  undergoes  a  change,  so  that  the  expression 
which  you  gave  to  the  forehead  or  eyes  yesterday  is 
totally  incompatible  with  that  which  you  have  to  give  to 
the  mouth  to-day.  You  can  only  bring  it  back  again  to 
the  same  point  or  give  it  a  consistent  construction  by  an 
effort  of  imagination,  or  a  strong  feeling  of  character; 
and  you  must  connect  the  features  together  less  by  the 
eye  than  by  the  mind.  The  mere  setting  down  what  yoa 
see  in  this  medley  of  successive,  teazing,  contradictory 
impressions,  would  never  do;  either  you  must  continually 
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efi&ce  what  you  have  done  the  instant  before,  or  if  you 
retain  it,  you  will  produce  a  piece  of  patchwork,  worse 
than  any  caricature.     There  must  be  a  comprehension  of 
the  whole,  and  in  truth  a  moral  sense  (as  well  as  a  literal 
one)  to  unravel  the  confusion,  and  guide  you  through  the 
labyrinth  of  shifting  muscles  and  features.     You  must 
feel  what  this  means,  and  dive  into  the  hidden  soul,  in 
order  to  know  whether  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be;  for  you 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  remains  as  it  was.     Portrait-painting 
is,  then,  painting  from  recollection  and  from  a  conception 
of  character,  with  the  object  before  us  to  assist  the  memory 
and  understanding.     In  copying,  on  the  contrary,  one 
port  does  not  run  away  and  leave  you  in  the  lurch,. while 
you  are  intent  upon  another.     You  have  only  to  attend  to 
what  is  before  you,  and  finish  it  carefully  a  bit  at  a  time, 
and  you  are  sure  that  the  whole  wiU  come  right.     One 
might  parcel  it  out  into  squares,  as  in  engraving,  and  copy 
one  at  a  time,  without  seeing  or  thinking  of  the  rest.     I 
do  not  say  that  a  conception  of  the  whole,  and  a  feeling 
of  the  art  will  not  abridge  the  labour  of  copying,  or  pro- 
duce a  truer  likeness;  but  it  is  the  changeableness  or 
identity  of  the  object  that  chiefly  constitutes  the  difl&culty 
or  facility  of  imitating  it,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  reduces 
it  nearly  to  a  mechanical  operation.     It  is  the  same  in 
tile  imitation  of  still  life,  where  real  objects  have  not  a 
principle  of  motion  in  them.    It  is  as  easy  to  produce  a 
fac-simile  of  a  table  or  a  chair  as  to  copy  a  picture,  because 
tiiese  things  do  not  stir  from  their  places  any  more  than 
tile  features  of  a  portrait  stir  from  theirs.     You  may 
tiierefore  bestow  any  given  degree  of  minute  and  continued 
'M    attention  on  finishing  any  given  part  without  being  afraid 
tiiat  when  finished  it  will  not  correspond  with  the  rest. 
Kay,  it  requires  more  talent  to  copy  a  fine  portrait  than 
to  paint  an  original  picture  of  a  table  or  a  chair,  for  the 
.picture  has  a  soul  in  it,  and  the  table  has  not.    It  has 
ken  made  an  objection  (and  I  think  a  just  one)  against 
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tlie  extreme  high-fimahing  of  the  drapery  and  backgronnJs 
in  portraits  (to  which  some  schook,  particularly  tbe 
Frouch,  are  addicted),  that  it  gives  an  unfinislied  louk  tc 
the  face,  the  most  important  part  of  the  picturo.  A  ladj 
or  a  gentleman  cannot  sit  quite  so  lung  or  bo  still  a 
lay-Sgure,  and  if  you  finieti  up  each  part  according  to  the 
length  of  time  it  will  rentoin  in  one  position,  the  ftice  vill 
seem  to  have  been  painted  for  the  sake  of  the  drapoif, 
not  the  drapery  to  set  oft'  the  fitce.  There  is  an  obvioiu 
limit  to  everything,  if  we  attend  to  common  senae 
fooling.  If  a  carpet  or  a  curtain  will  admit  of  beiiig 
finished  more  than  the  living  face,  ne  finish  them  lees 
because  they  escite  less  interest,  and  we  are  loss  willing 
to  throw  away  our  time  and  pains  upfm  them.  This  i» 
the  unavoidable  rcBuIt  in  a  natural  and  well'regnlaM^ 
style  of  art :  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  school  where  no 
interest  is  felt  in  anything,  where  nothing  lb  known  of 
iiny  object  but  that  it  is  there,  and  where  superficial  Kid 
petty  details  which  the  eye  can  explore,  and  the  Yos^ 
execute,  with  persevering  and  systematic  indifferenWi 
conatitute  the  soul  of  art  ? 

The  expression  is  the  great  difficulty  in  history  or 
portrait-paintiug,  and  yet  it  is  the  great  clno  to  both, 
renders  forms  doubly  impreasive  from  the  interest  vA 
signification  attached  to  them,  and  at  the  same  ti 
renders  the  imitation  of  them  critically  nice,  by  rank 
any  departure  from  the  line  of  truth  doubly  sensible 
Mr.  Coleridge  used  to  say,  that  what  gave  the  romf 
and  mysterious  interest  to  Salvator's  landscapes  was  I 
containing  some  implicit  analogy  to  human  or  other  liviiig 
forms.  Hifl  rocks  had  a  latent  reaemblanco  to  the  ontlim 
of  a  human  face  ;  his  trees  had  the  distorted  jagged  sblp 
of  a  satyr's  horns  and  grotesque  features.  I  do  not  think  '^ 
is  the  ease  ;  but  it  may  serve  to  supply  ua  with  an  iUaBti»- 
tion  of  the  present  question.  Suppose  a  given  ontlina  t* 
TepreBent  ft  kvuuBm.  face,  but  to  bo  so  disguised  by  oirc 
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and  Httile  inteznqitiang  as  to  be  imfrtaVfin  for  a 
ig  fa^gmept  of  a  rock  in  a  natural  seemery.  As 
we  conoeiTe  of  this  onttbie  merely  as  ai«|KeBesita- 
a  rock  or  other  iiummiate  BabBtanee,  any  oopy  of 
ver  rode,  wiU  seem  the  saine  and  as  good  as  the 
.  Xow  let  the  disgoifie  beremoved  and  the  genearal 
ince  to  a  human  &oe  painted  out,  and  what  he&H^ 
perfect  will  be  f onnd  to  be  derfifiieint  in  the  most 
I  features.  Let  it  be  fordier  understood  to  be  a 
if  a  particular  face  that  we  know,  and  all  libmeHB 
dsh,  from  the  want  of  the  indiTidnal  ei^ireBBkHL, 
3an  only  be  given  by  being  fait.  That  is,  1^ 
n  of  external  and  Tisihle  f onn  is  only  eoiTBot  or 
perfect,  when  the  infaoDatian  of  Hie  eye  and  'Qib 
Q  of  the  hand  are  aided  and  corrfrrmftd  by  1^ 
B  knowledge  and  actual  feeling  of  efaaraeterin  the 
epresented.  The  more  there  is  cf  fjiarafiter  and 
in  any  object,  and  the  greater  sympathy  there  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  the  closer  will  be  Hie 
between  the  TrmtaitifyT)  and  Hie  Hiing  imitatad ;  as 
e  there  is  of  character  and  expressian  in  the  object 
a  proportionable  synqiathy  with  it  in  the  Timtatnr^ 
e  obTions  wlII  this  defect  and  the  impeo&ctifm  of 
T  become.  That  is,  eaqsessian  is  the  great  test 
iasnre  of  a  genins  for  pa-fntrng  sod  the  £ne  arts, 
re  imitatian  of  gtiU  Ufe^  however  perfect,  can  never 
proofs  of  the  highest  «alnTI  or  talent ;  for  Hiere  is 
r  sense,  a  deeper  intuition  into  nature  that  is  never 
i  by  merely  mechanical  objeetB,  and  wMdi,  if  it 
Hed  out  by  a  new  soul  being  suddenly  '»Tyfn«^  into 
limate  substance,  would  make  the  foouBr  uncon- 
"epresentation  appear  crude  and  vapid.  The  eye  is 
led  and  the  hand  made  more  delicate  in  its  tact, 

"Willie  Ijt  the  power 
CH"  liannony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
"We  Bee  into  tiie  life  of  thin^ 
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representation  of  it  on  tlie  cannie,  if  lie  coaM  embody 
the  image  in  liis  mind's  eye  ? 

I  hare  in  this  Eseaj  mentiiwed  one  or  two  of  &b 
portraits  in  the  LoQTre  tfa&t  I  like  besL  The  lira  land- 
scapes which  I  shonld  most  covet,  are  the  cme  with  & 
Bainbow  by  Rnbens,  and  the  ''  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradiae" 
by  Fonssin.  In  the  first,  Bhepherde  are  reposing  with 
their  flocks  under  the  shelter  of  a  breezy  grove,  the 
distances  are  of  air,  and  the  whole  landscape  eoemB  just 
washed  with  the  shower  that  has  passed  o£  The  Adam 
and  Eve  by  Fonssin  is  the  fnll  growth  and  Inxnriant 
eipansion  of  the  principle  of  Tegetation.  It  is  the  first 
lovely  dnwn  of  creation,  whrai  nature  played  her  viigin 
fancies  wild ;  when  all  was  sweetness  and  freshness,  and 
tho  heavens  dropped  fatness.  It  is  the  very  ideal  of 
landscape-painting,  and  of  the  scene  it  is  intended  to 
roprcHent.  It  throws  us  back  to  the  first  ages  of  tho 
vurld,  and  to  the  only  period  of  perfect  hnmon  bliss, 
which  is,  however,  on  the  point  of  being  soon  disturbed.' 
I  should  be  contented  with  these  four  or  five  pictoreB: — 

'  1  may  bo  nllovcd  lo  metition  here  (cot  for  the  sake  of  invidious 
aompatUon,  but  to  explain  my  meiuiia<;)  Mr.  lIortin'B  pirtnre  of 
Adam  aud  Kve  aslrap  in  PDrajiiso.  It  has  tbia  capital  defect,  that 
tluiia  it  nil  repose  in  it.  You  see  two  in^gniGcant  naked.  Egoie^ 
sad  a  ptepoaterouB  architectaral  landeccpe,  lite  a  lange  of  buildup 
(ivurlookiiLi;  thctn.  Tbey  might  as  well  have  been  ropieeented  on 
tbe  top  nf  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  with  the  world  and  all  the 
glories  therenr  sprend  out  befuie  them.  Tbey  ongbt  to  have  heai 
pointed  imparmlixi.'d  in  ono  anotbei'a  arms,  shut  np  in  meaaum- 
leas  uontorit,  with  Eden'a  choicest  bowera  closing  round  them,  and 
Nature  slwjiing  to  olotUe  them  with  vernal  flowi-ra.  Nothing  oonld 
bo  I'm  retiri'd,  too  voluptuous,  too  sacred  from  "  day's  gariah  eye;" 
on  Ibe  contrary,  yon  have  a  gnudy  panoramic  view,  a  glittering 
barren  waste,  a  triple  row  of  elonda,  of  rocfca,  and  uiountains,  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  as  if  the  imagination  already  bent  its  idle  gue 
over  tliut  wide  world  nhicli  was  ao  soon  to  be  our  place  of  exile, 
and  tlie  nohiag,  restless  spirit  of  the  artist  was  occupied  in  bnildnig' 
a  stately  prison  for  our  first  parents,  instead  of  decking  their  bridal 
bed,  and  wrapping  them  in  a  shori-Iived  drearo  of  bliss. 
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the  Lady  by  Vandyke,  the  Titian,  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  the  Enbens,  and  the  Poussin,  or  even  with  faith- 
ful copies  of  them,  added  to  the  two  which  I  have  of 
a  young  Neapolitan  Nobleman  and  of  the  Hippolito  de 
Medici;  and  which,  when  I  look  at  them,  recall  other 
times  and  the  feelings  with  which  they  were  done.  It  is 
now  twenty  years  since  I  made  those  copies,  and  I  hope  to 
keep  them  while  I  live.  It  seems  to  me  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday.  Should  the  next  twenty  years  pass  as 
swiftly,  forty  years  will  have  glided  by  me  like  a  dream. 
By  this  kind  of  speculation  I  can  look  down  as  from  a 
slippery  height  on  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life 
beneath  my  feet,  and  the  thought  makes  me  dizzy  I 

My  taste  in  pictures  is,  I  believe,  very  different  from 
that  of  rich  and  princely  collectors.  I  would  not  give 
twopence  for  the  whole  Gkillery  at  Fonthill.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  few  pictures  hung  round  the  room  that 
speak  to  me  with  well-known  looks,  that  touch  some  string 
of  memory — not  a  number  of  varnished,  smooth,  glittering 
gewgaws.  The  taste  of  the  Great  in  pictures  is  singular, 
but  not  unaccountable.  The  King  is  said  to  prefer  the 
Dutch  to  the  Italian  school  of  painting ;  and  if  you  hint 
your  surprise  at  this,  you  are  looked  upon  as  a  very  Gothic 
and  outre  sort  of  person.  You  are  told,  however,  by  way 
of  consolation, — "  To  be  sure,  there  is  Lord  Carlisle  likes 
an  Italian  picture — ^Mr.  Holwell  Carr  likes  an  Italian 
picture — the  Marquis  of  Stafford  is  fond  of  an  Italian 
picture — Sir  George  Beaumont  likes  an  Italian  picture  1" 
These,  notwithstanding,  are  regarded  as  quaint  and  daring 
exceptions  to  the  established  rule ;  and  their  preference 
is  a  species  of  leze  majeate  in  the  Fine  Arts,  as  great  an 
eccentricity  and  want  of  fashionable  etiquette,  as  if  any 
gentleman  or  nobleman  still  preferred  old  claret  to  new, 
-  when  the  King  is  known  to  have  changed  his  mind  on  this 
subject ;  or  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of  dipping  his  fore- 
fin^r  and  thumb  in  the  middle  of  a  snuff-box,  instead  of 
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grailually  approrimnting  tbe  contentB  to  the  edge  of  the 
bos,  accordiag  to  the  most  approTed  models.  Ono  would 
imagine  that  the  great  and  exulted  in  gtation  would  like 
lofty  subjects  in  works  of  art,  wliereas  they  seem  to  have 
an  almost  exclustTe  predilcctiou  for  the  mean  and  me- 
chanical. One  would  think  those  whose  word  was  law 
would  bo  pleased  with  tho  great  and  striking  effects  of 
the  pencil ;'  on  the  contrary,  they  admire  nothing  but  the 
little  and  elaborate.  They  have  a  fondness  for  cabinet 
mid  furniture  pietures,  and  a  proportional  antipathy  to 
works  of  genius.  Evou  art  with  them  muat  bo  serrila,  to 
be  tolerated.  Perhaps  the  seeming  contradiction  may  be 
explained  thus.  Such  persons  ore  raised  so  high  above 
the  rest  of  the  species,  that  the  more  violent  and  agitating 
pursuits  of  mnnkind  appeor  to  thorn  like  tho  turmoil  of 
ants  on  a  mole-hill.  Nothing  interests  thorn  but  their 
own  pride  and  self-importance.  Oar  pasaions  are  to  them 
an  jmpettinerice ;  an  expression  of  high  sentiment  they 
lather  shrink  from  as  a  ludicrous  and  upstart  assumption 
of  equality.  They  therefore  like  what  glitters  to  the  eye, 
what  is  smooth  to  the  touch ;  but  they  shun,  by  an  instinot 
of  soverojgii  fasto, -whatever  has  a  soul  in  it,  or  implies  a 
reciprocity  of  feeling.  The  gods  of  the  earth  can  have 
no  interest  in  anything  human ;  they  are  cut  off  from 
all  sympathy  with  tho  "  bosoms  and  bosinesa  of  men :" 
— instead  of  requiring  to  bo  wound  up  beyond  tbeii 
habitual  fooling  of  stately  dignity,  they  ivieh  to  have  tho 
springs  of  over-straiaed  pretension  let  down,  to  be  relaxed 
with  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  to  be  amused  with  the  fainiliar 
and  frivolous,  and  to  have  the  world  appear  a  scene  of  itiH 
'  Thn  Duke  of  Wellingtnn,  it  ia  mid,  eannot  enter  into  the  merits 
of  Raphael;  but  lie  adroireB  "the  spirit  snd  fire"  of  Tintoret.  I  do 
not  wondCT  at  this  bina,  A  sentiment  probably  "never  dawned  npon 
1)18  Grace's  mind;  but  lie  ma;  be  suppoaed  to  relish  the  da^ng 
Bsecutiou  aud  hit  or  miss  maflDer  of  the  Veoetinn  Atisl.  Oh, 
Hapliael  I  well  is  it  that  it  was  one  who  did  not  understand  thee, 
that  blundered  apau  the  deBtmctian  of  bumaoit;  I 
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life^  except  as  they  disturb  it  I     The  little  in  thought  and 
internal  sentiment  is  a  natural  relief  and  set-ofif  to  the 
oppressive  sense  of  external  magnificence.       Hence  kings 
babble  and  repeat  they  know  not  what.    A  childish  dotage 
often  accompanies  the   consciousness  of  absolute  power. 
Bepose  is  somewhere  necessary,  and  the  soul  sleeps  while 
the  senses  gloat  around  I     Besides,  the  mechanical  and 
high-finished  style  of  art  may  be  considered  as  something 
d(me  to  order.     It  is  a  task  to  be  executed  more  or  less 
perfectly,  according  to  the  price  given,  and  the  industry 
of  the  artist.     We  stand  by,  as  it  were,  to  see  the  work 
done,  insist  upon  a  greater  degree  of  neatness  and  accuracy, 
and  exercise  a  sort  of  petty,  jealous  jurisdiction  over  each 
particular.     We  are  judges   of  the  minuteness   of  the 
details,  and  though  ever  so  nicely  executed,  as  they  give 
us  no  ideas  beyond  what  we  had  before,  we  do  not  feel 
humbled  in  the  comparison.     The  artizan  scarcely  rises 
into  the  artist ;  and  the  name  of  genius  is  degraded  rather 
than  exalted  in  his  person.     The  performance  is  so  far 
ours  that  we  have  paid  for  it,  and  the  highest  price  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  the  highest  finishing.     But  it 
is  not  so  in  works  of  genius  and  imagination.    Their  price 
is  above  rubies.     The  inspiration  of  Muse  comes  not  with 
the^a^  of  a  monarch,  with  the  donation  of  a  patron ;  and 
therefore  the  Great  turn  with  disgust  or  effeminate  in- 
difference from  the  mighty  masters  of  the  Italian  school, 
because  such  works  baffle  and  confound  their  seK-love,  and 
make  them  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the  mind  of 
man  which  they  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

*'  Quam  nihil  ad  tuum,  Papiniane,  ingeninm !" 


(     «4     ) 


On  Noveltij  and  Famillariiy. 
Horatio,  Crietom  batli  made  it  in  him  a  proper^  of  i^nsmess, 
Hanilet,  'Tis  e'en  bo  :  Hie  b&nd  of  little  employment  hath  Ibe 
ddLutici'  sense. 
SsiKKSPBABK  represents  hie  Qrate-digger  as  singing  while 
be  is  occnpied  in  his  ubhoI  task  of  flinging  tho  sknlls  oat 
of  the  earth  with  his  spado.  On  this  he  takes  occasion  to 
remark,  through  one  of  his  speakers,  tho  effect  of  habit  in 
blanting  onr  sensibility  to  what  is  painfal  or  disgnsting 
in  itself.  "  Custom  hath  made  it  a  property  of  easiness 
in  bim."  To  which  the  other  is  made  to  reply  in 
substance,  that  those  who  have  the  least  to  do  have  the 
finest  feelings  generally.  The  ntisds  and  bodies  of  those 
who  aro  enervated  by  lusnry  and  ease,  and  who  have  not 
had  to  euconnter  the  wear  and  t«ar  of  lifo,  present  a  soft, 
nnresisting  snrface  to  outward  impressions,  and  are  en- 
dued with  a  greater  degree  of  susceptibility  to  pleoenre 
and  pain.  Habit  in  most  oases  hardens  and  encrusts,  by 
taking  away  the  keener  edge  of  onr  sensations :  but  does 
it  not  in  others  quicken  and  refine,  by  giving  a  mechanical 
&cility,  and  by  engrafting  an  acquired  sense  ?  Habit  may 
be  said  in  technical  language  to  add  to  our  irritability  and 
lessen  our  sensibihty,  or  to  sharpen  our  active  perceptions 
and  deaden  onr  passive  ones.  Practice  makes  perfect — 
experience  makes  us  wise.  The  one  refers  to  what  we 
have  to  do,  the  other  to  what  we  feel,  I  will  endeavonr 
to  explain  the  distinction,  and  to  give  some  examples  In 
each  kind. 

Clowns,  servants,  and  common  labourers  have,  it  is 
true,  hard  and  coarse  hands,  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  hard  and  coarse  employments ;  but  mechanics,  artizans, 
and  artists  of  varions  descriptions,  who  are  as  constantly 
employed,  though  on  works  demanding  greater  skill  and 
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exactniesB.  LUiooir^  &  iir;n«jruuiiiiJjLLt  aii;':r7'  oiL  iiwrnninit- 
tioii  of  su!C  -YiiiL  nrautiLCtt  mit  TmrtmizzmL  i\}J}iii'.:icniiL,  JL 
working  jew^iHttr  2aii  itinar'ri  ihtiiiz  L.^cuLCGDiiii  )f 
snnkce.  ami  m;iif.*  ;;iiti  rniititiat  mcii^K.mi  in  "die  jaz'tesn 
axibiatam:trs  fcnL  Tier**  imccii:!*  i  Tr/j;iliimLmp»*r  itirrieirves 
the  <iii5ir'iiin  Iii^rrittrf  ;f  liie  initiiii**  n  :ii.riL  ;ii  "die  mmu 
principle:  a  Ta&JiimLkcr  tlI  jmntiTi  i  znaT.  hmj  ift 
aziii  penLrnL  she  niiihrn;  jn^irricicmi  liili.eui  liih  inrjius  iml 
wkeels  ijf  a  «!t;iii:]iii^:iiea  imt  'imiiia  aiiu:iiini*r^.  -viituri 
the  soft;  ielica^  iiumL  jf  \  •vnmnn  ;r  i  'ii:">L  t.tiIiL  miLsa 
nothTTig  one  blmulers.  \i*i.ti.  i  )i:niL  huil  iiiijiYs  k 
V^odiiiioua  ^a^ni'iTT  ia.  IiKarimr  imL  t'-ni.Mr  -ff'ti.ia  ;iiiei!!s 
ifi  &  distaziee  zt'ihl  Iiim.  ^h  :nii:r  inm^tti  u^rrnr-i  in 
almost  pr«i&i£mi£3i:LL  riii:kmi.iH  rrim  Tiie  ati<i:i7HLTr7  if  r'i- 
enmns  fi>  *Iii*ni  jfeneE.  uul  z-tl'j'mi  ,n  ■iiem.  3Hiiri  imnii- 
citly.  in  ':<>nsef[Tiem:K  if  "dni  prr^fimun  ;f  -aiiiic.  T!ie 
mnsiciaiL  liiistiniriiiiiie^  mmiA  irul  Jii.c^.  "die  lainicir  irniris- 
aions  and  cdlunr:?.  ±';nL  ir.miCini:  Jiiiiiu  uiil  in^yfiiirieti 
attention,  shiis  arr^  <riiiAi  Ii^ac  ipon.  "liie  ir.mnnjn  {nAktirrt^. 
The  CTTlrii*  'iiacijVATS  'i^iaiines)  in  i  iiiwn.  "die  i^er  iixitnrriii 
in  mifinre.  ^loc  curs  isniimZ"^  )r^i,«.k»^L  ')"  'JicHe  tLu) 
h&Te  nxiC  **Tng7iiTOt  -liii^ir  juutnnuniin^  .r  Trn.u?rsnmiiinija 
on  these  partiiiiiltir  4niiLii2L  ATjiir^'^^-jr  iz^  \r  i<::Knutt  T<i 
deTGte  onrsfciTJM  ij,  -f/^*  ir'.^v  aujri  lerrwir  in  t-jui  dme 
and  pnutiee.  Tlie  rrinti';  ^f  jitt  i»:r'^Kncii,m»  \a  ic  imiii 
ailirjzeil  iuul  ridneiL  2iic — dutr'i  lius  :iie  rierftitjn  tdiuc 
nuaa^adre  is  niinuft  ' — iii  "uiu  lu-jwiir'i  imir'^rujeL  Ji  ;ip!>- 
portion  to  «'yiir  jiuiirnxLl  mil  ^m^il  I:ri4!trnmiinc.  <tr  .lur^i 
not  our  ihmiliiipirr  -^Irii  nuriir'*.  T-^ii  i<iiemn^.  uiii  vitii  A*t 
breei  an  imLi&rftnefi  iir  ^iiuH+i  jo  jeers  Te  uri  Dnwt  .'nar.-j- 
sanfi  with  ami  ou^hi;  2iiuii:Hr9  if.'  I  im  ifmiil  rJii^  .lOb.T.-c 
if  an  honeist  <:ne.  auus  le  .n  Tlie  in^.'^oTirtLiiLt^  iuU-  .u..i 
thas  frr:xn  the  miimenc  'hnz  y^i  !.iil  }e  ^oid  r«i  imi!i-.i'.s»a..>.i 
any  subject  dn^nnoJuy.  ;r  »n  iiiii^jTitifi  :iny  irr  .tti-ir/.^,. 
onr  pleasnre  in  io  "Fill  m  :S«nmi  T»i  ']«  in  riii^  .ii-.r.iL^.-  ^-.. 
donbc  chos  Ti^ii  die   in*iniuii  it   i^'^rv  jii^v  iiUi-.r  .jC  :....u.i 
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there  is  unfolded  a  new  source  of  pleasure ;  but  this  does 
not  last  much  longer  than  the  first  discovery  we  make  of 
this  terra  incognita;  and  with  the  closing-up  of  every 
avenue  of  novelty,  of  curiosity,  and  of  mystery,  there  is 
an  end  also  of  our  transport,  our  wonder,  and  our  delight; 
or  it  is  converted  into  a  very  sober,  rational,  and  house- 
hold sort  of  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  craving  after  information,  as  there  is  aftor 
food ;  and  it  is  in  supplying  the  void,  in  satisfying  the 
appetite,  that  the  pleasure  in  both  cases  chiefly  consists. 
When  the  uneasy  want  is  removed,  both  the  pleasure  and 
the  pain  cease.     So  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  of 
skill,  it  is  the  transition  from  perplexity  and  helplessness, 
that  relieves  and  delights  us ;  it  is  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  the  unfolding  of  some  new  aspect  of  nature,  that  fills 
our  eyes  with  tears  and  our  hearts  with  joy ;  it  is  the  fear 
of  not  succeeding,  that  makes  success  so  welcome,  and  a 
giddy  uncertainty  about  the  extent  of  our  acquisitions^ 
that  makes  us  drunk  with  unexpected  possession.    We  aw 
happy  not  in  the  total  amount  of  our  knowledge,  but  in 
the  last  addition  we  have  made  to  it,  in  the  removal  of 
some  obstacle,  in  the  drawing  aside  of  some  veil,  in  the 
contrast  between  the  obscurity  of  night  and  the  brightness 
of  the  dawn.     But  objects  are  magnified  in  the  mist  and    j 
haze  of  confusion;  the  mind   is  most  open  to  receiYB 
striking  impressions  of  things  in  the  outset  of  its  pro- 
gress.    The  most  trivial  pursuits  or  successes  then  agitate 
the  whole  brain ;  whereas  afterwards  the  most  important 
only  occupy  one  comer  of  it.     The  facility  which  habit 
gives  in  admitting  new  ideas,  or  in  reflecting  upon  old  ones, 
renders  the  exercise  of  intellectual  activity  a  matter  of 
comparative  insignificance ;  and  by  taking  away  the  resist- 
ance and  the  difficulty,  takes  away  the  liveliness  of  im- 
pulse that  imparts  a  sense  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  to  the 
soul.     No  one  reads  the  same  book  twice  over  with  the 
same  satisfaction.     It  is  not  that  our  knowledge  of  it  ^ 
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not  greater  the  se^nd  time  than  the  first;  but  our 
interest  in  it  is  less,  because  the  addition  we  make  to  our 
knowledge  the  second  time  is  very  trifling,  while  in  the 
first  perusal  it  was  all  dear  gain.  Thus  in  youth  and 
childhood  every  step  is  fairy-ground,  because  every  step 
is  an  advance  in  knowledge  and  pleasure,  opens  new 
prospects,  and  excites  new  hopes,  as  in  after  years,  though 
we  may  enlarge  our  circle  a  little,  and  measure  our  way 
more  accurately,  yet  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
we  only  retrace  our  steps,  and  repeat  the  same  dull  round 
of  weariness  and  disappointment.  Knowledge  is  power; 
but  it  is  not  pleasure,  except  when  it  springs  immediately 
out  of  ignorance  and  incapacity.  An  actor,  who  plays  a 
character  for  the  hundred  and  fortieth  time,  understands 
and  perhaps  performs  it  better ;  but  does  he  feel  the  part, 
has  he  the  same  pleasure  in  it  as  he  had  the  first  time  ? 
The  wonder  is  how  he  can  go  through  with  it  at  all ;  nor 
could  he,  were  he  not  supported  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience,  who  seem  like  new  friends  to  him,  or  urged 
on  by  the  fear  of  disgrace,  to  which  no  man  is  ever 
reconciled. 

I  will  here  take  occasion  to  suggest  what  appears  to  me 
the  true  state  of  the  question,  whether  a  great  actor  is 
enabled  to  embody  his  part  from  feeling  or  from  study. 
I  think  at  the  time  from  neither  ;  but  merely  (or  chiefly 
at  least)  from  habit.  But  I  think  he  must  have  felt  the 
character  in  the  first  instance  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
nature  and  genius,  or  he  never  would  have  distinguished 
Mmself  in  it.  To  say  that  the  intellect  alone  can  deter- 
mine or  supply  the  movements  or  the  language  of  passion, 
is  Uttle  short  of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Substituting 
^e  head  for  the  heart  is  like  saying  that  the  eye  is  a 
J^dge  of  sounds  or  the  ear  of  colours.  If  a  man  in  cold 
^lood  knows  how  another  feels  in  a  fit  of  passion,  it  is 
^m  having  been  in  a  passion  himself  before.  Nor  can 
*"e  indifferent  observation  of  the  outward  signs  attaMD.  \.vi 
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the  truth  of  nature,  without  the  inward  sympathy  to  injpd 
ns  forward,  and  to  tell  us  whore  to  stop.     Withont  that 
living  criterion,  we  shall  be  either  tame  and  raochanioal, 
or  turgid   and   estravagnnt.      The  study   of  individnal 
models  produces  imitators  and  mannerists :  the  study  of 
general  principles  produces  pedants.     It  is  feeling  alone 
that  makes  np  forthe  deficiencos  of  either  mode  of  study ; 
that  expands  the  meagreneas  of  the  one,  that  nnbonds  the 
rigidity  of  the  other,  that  floats  a  man  into  the  tide  of 
popularity,  and  electrifies  an  audience.     It  is  feeling,  a 
it  is  hope  And  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  love  and  hatred,  tlist 
is  the  original  source  of  the  effects  in  nature  which  ai 
brought  fonvord   on  the  stage ;   and  assuredly  it  is  a 
sympathy  with  this  feeling  that  must  dictate  the  truest 
and  most  natural  imitations  of  them.     To  suppose  ti»t> 
person  altogether  deod  to  these  primary  passions  of  tiw 
human  breast  can  make  a  great  actor,  or  feign  the  ef 
whilo  he  is  entii'ely  ignorant  of  the  cause,  13  no 
absurd  than  to  suppose  that  I  con  describe  a  place  ffbid 
I  never  saw,  or  mimic  a  voice  which  I  never  heard,  or 
speak  a  language  which  I  never  learnt.     An  actor  void  of 
gonins  and  passion  may  be  taught  to  stmt  about  the  sttg^ 
and  mouth  out  his  words  with  moefe-solemnity,  and  pw 
himself  the  airs  of  a  great  actor,  but  he  will  nev 
He  may  ex]ireBs  bis  own  emptiness  and  vanity,  and  mite 
people  stare,  but  he  will  not  "  send  tlie  hearers  weaptS* 
to  their  beds."     The  true,  original  master-touches  flifttg* 
to  the  heart,  must  come  from  it.     There  is  neither  tmp 
uor  beauty  without  nature.     Habit  may  repeat  the  1« 
that  is  thus  learnt,  just  as  a  poet  may  transcribe  a  fit* 
IKwsage  without  being  H.ffected  by  it  at  the  time ;  bat  I* 
could  not  have  written   it  in  the  first  instance  with 
fooling  the  beauty  of  the   object   he  was  describing,  fli 
without  having  been  deeply  impressed  with  it   in  aon 
moment  of  enthusiasm.     It  was  then  that  his  genius  vi 
insjiired,  his  style  formed,  and  the  foundation  of  bis  faiW 
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laid.    People  tell  you  that  Sterne  was  hard-hearted  ;^  that 
the  Anihor  of  Waverley  is  a  mere  worldling ;  that  Shake- 
speare was  a  man  withont  passions.    Do  not  believe  them. 
Their  passions  might  have  worn  themselves  out  with  con- 
stant over-excitement,  so  that  they  only  knew  how  they 
fonnerly  felt ;  or  they  might  have  the  control  over  them ; 
or  from  their  very  compass  and  variety  they  might  have 
kept  one  another  in  check,  so  that  none  got  very  much 
a-liead  and  broke  out   into  extravagant  and  overt  acts. 
But  those  persons  must  have  experienced  the  feelings  they 
express,  and  entered  into  the  situations  they  describe  so 
finely,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives  :   the  sacred 
source  from  whence  the  tears  trickle  down  the  cheeks  of 
olihers,  was  once  full,  though  it  may  be  now  dried  up ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  a  strong  impression  of  truth  and  nature 
18  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  others,  it  must  have  pre- 
^Qsly  existed  in  an  equal  or  greater  degree  in  the  mind 
Fodndng  it.     Perhaps  it  does  not  strictly  follow,  that 

They  best  can  paint  them,  who  have  felt  them  most. 

To  do  this  in  perfection  other  qualifications  may  be 
iieoessary:  language  may  be  wanting  where  the  heart 
V^aks,  but  that  the  tongue  or  the  pen  or  pencil  can 
'ascribe  the  workings  of  nature  with  the  highest  truth 
•nd  eloquence  without  being  prompted  or  holding  any 
^^onaaunication  with  the  heart,  past,  present,  or  to 
•ome,  I  utterly  deny.  When  Talma,  in  the  part  of 
Qidipus,  after  the  discovery  of  his  misfortune,  slowly 
luses  his  hands  and  joins  them  together  over  his  head  in 
to  attitude  of  despair,  I  conceive  it  is  because  in  the 
tiiremity  of  his  anguish,  and  in  the  full  sense  of  his 
jbastly  and  desolate  situation,  he  feels  a  want  of  some- 
iiDg  as  a  shield  or  covering  to  protect  him  from  the 
fei^t  that  is  ready  to  fekll  and  crush  him,  and  he  makes 
JB  of  that  fine  and  impressive  action  for  this  purpose ; — 

*  See  Memoira  of  WiUiam  Hazlitt,  1867,  i.  267-9.— Ed. 
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not  that  I  BQppoee  lie  is  affected  in  this  manner  every  timi 
lio  repeats  it,  but  he  never  would  have  thonght  of  it  bn 
from  Laying  this  deep  and  bewildering  feeling  of 
and  oppression,  which  naturally  suggested  it  to  his 
nation,  and  at  tho  same  time  assured  him  that  it  was  joflt 
Feeling  is  in  fact  the  scale  that  weighs  tho  tmth  of  m 
original  conceptions.  When  Mrs.  Siddona  played  && 
part  of  Mrs.  Beverley  in  iho  Gamester,  and  on  Stntely'a 
abmpt  deelaration  of  his  unprincipled  paseion  at  th» 
moment  of  her  husband's  impriaomnent,  threw  into  lier 
face  that  noble  succession  of  varying  emotions,  first 
ing  not  to  understand  him,  then,  as  her  doubt  ia  removed, 
rising  into  sudden  indignation,  then  turning  to  pity,  ttld 
ending  in  a  burst  of  hysteric  scorn  and  laughter, — wb8  thil 
the  efEbot  of  stratagem  or  forethought  as  a  painter 
a  number  of  colours  on  his  palette  ?  No — but  by  pUcii^ 
herself  amply  in  the  situation  of  her  heroine,  and 
ing  into  all  the  circumstances,  and  feeling  tite  digai^af 
insulted  virtuo  and  misfortune,  that  wonderful  display  rf 
keen  and  high-wrought  eipreasions  hurst  from  hffl 
voluntarily  at  the  same  moment,  and  kindled  hoi  i 
almost  into  a  blaze  of  lightning.  Yet  Mrs.  SiddonB  ■■ 
sometimes  accused  of  being  cold  and  icsonsible.  I  do  ort 
wonder  that  she  may  seem  so  after  exertions  such 
these ;  as  the  Sybils  of  old  after  their  inspired  prophi 
fury  sank  upon  the  ground,  breathless  and  (shanstei 
But  that  any  one  can  embody  high  thoughts  and 
without  having  the  prototypes  in  their  own  breast,  is  iHut 
I  shall  not  believe  upon  hearsay,  and  what  I 
cannot  be  proved  by  argument. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  that  actors  and 
are  dull  when  olf  the  stage.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  tbi 
case ;  but  I  own  I  should  ho  surprised  if  it  were  othcnrilt 
Many  persons  eipect  from  the  Sctal  with  which  ^ 
appear  in  certain  characters  to  Jiud  them  equally  ImIIi«Bl 
in  company,  Twt  eonsidoriog  that  the  effect  ibey  ptodat* 
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in  their  drtificiftl  charactera  is  tho  Tery  circum stance  that 
muBt  dieqnalify  tLem  for  produoing  iiny  in  ordimvry  eases. 
They  who  have  intoxicated  and  maddened  multitudes  hy 
their  public  display  of  talent,  can  rarely  be  supposed  to 
feel  innch  stimalus  in  entertaining  one  or  two  friends,  or 
ia  being  the  life  of  a  dinnei-party.  She  who  perished 
over-night  by  the  dagger  or  the  howl  oa  Cassandra  or 
Cleopatra,  may  be  allowed  to  sip  her  tea  in  silence,  and 
uot  to  be  herself  again  till  she  revives  in  Aspasia.  A 
tragic  tone  does  not  become  familiar  oonversation,  and 
any  other  must  come  very  awkwardly  and  reluctantly  from 
ft  great  tragic  actress.  At  least,  in  the  intervals  of  her 
jnofessional  paroxysms,  she  will  hardly  set  up  for  a  vei'hal 
critic  or  hhie-stoeking.  Comic  actore  again  have  their 
repartees  put  into  their  mouths,  and  must  feel  considerably 
.t  a  loss  when  their  cue  is  taken  from  tbem.  The  most 
-Lusible  among  them  are  modest  and  silent  It  is  only 
Uiosc  ef  seennd-rate  pretensiooa  who  think  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  original  wit  by  practical  jokes  and  &lang 
phr^es.  TJteatrical  manners  are,  I  think,  tho  most  re- 
pulaice  of  all  others.  Actors  live  on  applause,  and  drag 
nu  a  laborious  artificial  existence  by  the  administration  of 
perpetual  provocatives  to  their  sympathy  with  the  public 
gratification- — I  will  not  call  it  altogether  vanity  ia  them 
itho  delight  to  make  others  laugh,  any  more  than  in  us 
who  delight  to  laugh  with  them.  They  have  a  significant 
phrase  to  express  tho  absence  of  a  proper  sense  in  the 
audience — "  There  waa  not  a  hand  in  the  house."  I  have 
li£ard  one  of  the  most  modeet  and  meritorious  of  them 
liedare,  that  if  there  was  nobody  else  to  applaud,  he 
Hhuuld  like  to  sec  a  dog  wag  his  tail  in  approbation. 
There  cannot  bo  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
fiingers  dislike  to  be  encored.  There  is  often  a  violent 
oppogition  out  of  compassion,  with  cries  of  ■'  Shame, 
fluims  !"  when  a  young  female  debutante  is  about  to  bo 
encored  twice  in  a  &vourite  air,  as  if  it  were  taking  a 
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cinel  [ulvantage  of  her — iuBtoad  of  the  third,  she  would 
be  glad  to  sing  it  for  the  thirtieth  time,  and  "die  of 
an  encore  in  operalic  pain !"  The  esoitoment  of  public 
appIdiiBo  at  last  becomes  a  painful  h&bit,  and  either  in 
indolent  or  DTer-ACtife  temperaments  produces  a  ct 
sponding  craving  after  privacy  and  leisure.  Mr.  Liston  a 
short  time  ago  was  in  treaty  for  a  snug  little  place  nt 
his  &ieud  Mr.  Mathcvrs '  at  Highgate,  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heort,  that  when  the  bargain  failed  he  actoallj 
shed  tears  liko  a  child.  He  has  a  right  to  blabber  like 
Bchool-boy  whenever  he  pleaeea,  who  almost  every  ni^ 
of  his  life  makes  hundreds  of  people  laugh  till  they  forget 
they  aro  no  longer  school-boys.  I  hope,  if  this  should 
prove  ft  hard  winter,  he  will  again  wrap  himself  up  in 
flannel  and  lamVs^Kool,  take  to  his  fire-aide,  and  read  thi 
English  Novelists  onoe  more  fairly  through.  Let  him 
have  these  lying  on  his  table,  Hogarth's  prints  hung 
round  the  room,  and  with  his  own  face  to  boot,  I  de^  the 
world  to  match  them  again  I  There  is  something  very 
amiable  and  praiseworthy  in  the  friendships  of  the  two 
ingenioos  actors  I  have  jnet  alluded  to  :  irom  the  examplE 
of  contrast  and  disinterestedness  it  affords,  it  puts  n 
mind  of  that  of  Boainante  and  Dapple.  These  Aroadiui 
retirements  and  ornamented  rotreate  are,  I  suspect,  tan- 
talising and  unsatisfactory  resources  to  the  favouritee 
of  the  town,  The  constant  fever  of  applause,  an 
anxiety  to  dcsar?e  it,  which  produces  the  wish  for  repoa^ 
disables  them  from  enjoying  it.  Let  the  calenture  be 
strong  as  it  will,  the  eye  of  the  pit  is  upon  them  in  1 
midst  of  it :  the  smile  of  the  boxes,  the  roar  of  the  galleiy 
pierces  through  their  holly-hedgea,  and  overthrows  all  tb 
pastoral  theories.  Of  the  pnblic  as  of  the  sex  it  may 
said,  when  one  has  once  been  a  candidate  for  their  &voi 
Tlisro  is  no  living  witli  them,  not  without  them  ! 


'  Mr.  Cbarlea 


ra  the  tlder. — Ed. 
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I  wish  the  late  Mr.  Eemble  had  not  written  that  stupid 
book  about  Biehard  III.  and  closed  a  proud  theatrical 
career  with  a  piece  of  literary  foppery.*  Yet  why  do  I 
wish  it  if  it  pleased  him,  since  it  made  no  alteration  in 
my  opinion  respecting  him  ?  Its  dry  details,  its  little 
tortuous  struggles  after  contradiction,  nay,  its  fulsome 
praises  of  a  kindred  critic,  Mr.  Gifford,  (what  will  not  a 
retired  tragedian  do  for  a  niche  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  f ) 
did  not  blot  from  my  memory  his  stately  form,  his  noble 
features,  in  which  old  Bome  saw  herself  revived,  his 
manly  sense  and  plaintive  tones,  that  were  an  echo  to 
deep-fraught  sentiment;  nor  make  me  forget  another 
volume  published  and  suppressed  long  before,  a  volume 
of  poems  addressed  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  ^'  the  silver- voiced 
Anna."  Both  are  dead.  Such  is  the  stuff  of  which  our 
lives  are  made — bubbles  that  reflect  the  glorious  features 
of  the  universe,  and  that  glance  a  passing  shadow,  a  feeble 
gleam,  on  those  around  them ! 

Mrs.  Siddons  was  in  the  meridian  of  her  reputation 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  stage.  She  was 
an  established  veteran  when  I  was  an  unfledged  novice ; 
and,  perhaps,  played  those  scenes  without  emotion  which 
filled  me  and  so  many  others  with  delight  and  awe.  So 
far  I  had  the  advantage  of  her,  and  of  myself  too.  I  did 
not  then  analyse  her  excellences  as  I  should  now,  or 
divide  her  merits  into  physical  and  intellectual  advantages, 
or  see  that  her  majestic  form  rose  up  against  misfortune 
in  equal  sublimity,  an  antagonist  power  to  it — but  the 
total  impression  (unquestioned,  unrefined  upon)  over- 
whelmed and  drowned  me  in  a  flood  of  tears.  I  was 
stunned  and  torpid  after  seeing  her  in  any  of  her  great 
parts.  I  was  uneasy,  and  hardly  myself,  but  I  felt  (more 
than  ever)  that  human  life  was  something  very  far  from 
being  indifferent,  and  I   seemed  to   have  got  a  key  to 

*  An  Essay  on  Macbeth  and  Richard  III.,  in  Reply  to  Whately*8 
Bemarks  on  ShaJcespeare,    1817,  8vo. — Ed. 
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unlock  the  Bpiings  of  joy  and  sorrow  io  the  humaa  heart. 
This  was  no  mean  possession,  and  I  availed  myself  of  it 
with  no  sparing  haad.  The  pleasure  I  anticipated  at  that 
time  in  witnessing  her  dullest  performance,  wns  certainly 
greater  th&n  I  should  have  now  in  seeing  lier  in  the  s 
brilliant.  The  very  sight  of  her  name  in  the  play-billfi  in 
Tamerlane,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  threw  a  light  npon 
the  day,  and  drew  after  it  a  long  trail  of  Eaetem  glory,  a 
joy  and  felicity  unutterable,  that  has  since  vanielud  in 
the  miBls  of  criticism  and  glitter  of  idle  distinctions.  X 
was  in  a  trance,  and  my  dreams  woro  of  mighty  em] 
fallen,  of  vast  burning  zones,  of  waning  time,  of  Persian 
thrones  and  them  that  sat  on  them,  of  eoyercign  bean^i 
and  of  victors  vanqaishod  by  lovo.  Death  and  Li& 
played  their  pageant  before  me.  The  gates  were  imbatred, 
the  folding  doors  of  fancy  were  thrown  open,  and  I  «» 
all  that  mankind  had  been,  or  that  I  myself  could  con- 
ceive, paes  in  sudden  and  gorgeous  review  before  nw. 
No  wonder  that  the  huge,  dim,  disjointed  vision  BhonU 
enchant  and  startle  me.  One  reason  why  our  first  impnfr 
sions  ore  so  strong  and  lasting  is  that  they  are  whole-lmjA 
ones.  Wo  afterwards  divide  and  compare,  and  jadg 
things  only  as  they  differ  from  other  things.  At  fiw 
measure  them  from  the  ground,  take  in  only  the  gronj* 
and  masses,  and  are  struck  with  the  entire  contrast  to  m 
former  ignorance  and  inesperience.  If  we  apprebeiii 
only  a  vague  gaudy  outline,  this  is  not  a  disadvantage: 
for  we  fill  it  up  with  our  desires  and  fancies,  which  •" 
most  potent  in  their  capacity  to  create  good  or  evil.  H* 
fii'st  glow  of  passion  in  the  breast  throws  its  radiance  0*0 
the  opening  path  of  life ;  and  it  is  wonderfiJ  how  mnd 
of  the  volume  of  our  future  existence  the  more  tltlft-pap 
discloses.  The  results  do  not  indeed  exactly  oorrespiSM 
with  our  expectations  ;  but  our  passions  survive  their  W 
eager  ebullition  and  bitter  disappointment,  the  butt  m 
our  aensations  consists  of  broken  vows  and  fading  m*"' 
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lections ;  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  there  is  so  near  a 
resemblance  between  our  earliest  anticipations  and  our 
latest  sigh,  since  we  obstinately  believe  things  to  be  to  the 
last  what  we  at  first  wished  to  find  them. 

Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  us  till  we  die. 

Our  existence  is  a  tissue  of  passion,  and  our  successive 
years  only  present  us  with  fainter  and  fainter  copies  of 
the  first  proof  impressions.  "  The  dregs  of  life,"  there- 
fore, contain  very  little  of  force  or  spirit  which 

the  first  sprightly  runuiiigs  could  n(Jt  give. 

Imagination  is,  in  this  sense,  sometimes  truer    than 
reality ;  for  our  passions  being  "  compacted  of  imagina- 
tion," and  our  desires  whetted  by  impatience  and  delay, 
often  lose  some  oif  their  taste  and  essence  with  possession. 
So  in  youth  we  look  forward  to  the  advances  of  age,  and 
feel  them  more  strongly  than  when  they  arrive ;  nor  is 
this  more  extraordinary  than  that  from  the  height  of  a 
precipice  the  descent  below  should  make  as  giddy,  and 
that  we  should  be  less  sensible  of  it  when  we  come  to  the 
ground.     Experience  can  teach  us  little,  I  suspect,  after 
the  first  unfolding  of  our  faculties,  and  the  first  strong 
excitement  of  outward  objects.    It  can  only  add  to  or  take 
away  from  our  original  impressions,  and  the  imagination 
can  make  out  the  addition  as  largely  or  feel  the  privation 
as  sharply  as  the   senses.     The  little  it  can  teach  us, 
which  is  to  moderate  our  chagrins  and  sober  -our  expecta- 
tions to  the  dull  standard  of  reality,  we  will  not  learn. 
"  Reason  panders  will ;"  and  if  we  have  been  disappointed 
forty  times,  we  are  only  the  more  resolved  that  the  forty- 
first  time  shall  make  up  for  all  the  rest,  and  our  hope 
grows  desperate  as  the  chances  are  against  it.     A  man 
who  is  wary,  is  so  naturally ;  he  who  is  of  a  sanguine  and 
credulous  disposition,  will  continue  so  in  spite  of  warning ; 
we  hearken  to  no  voice  but  that  of  our  secret  inclinations 
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and  Dntivo  bias.  Mr.  Wonlsworth  being  askwl  why  he 
admired  the  sleep  of  infancy,  said  ho  thought  ''  there  was 
a  grandeur  in  it ;"  the  reason  of  which  is  partly  owing  to 
the  controflt  of  total  unconsciousness  to  all  the  ills  of  life, 
and  partly  that  it  is  the  gorm  implying  all  the  future 
good ;  an  untouched,  untold  treasure.  In  the  outset  of 
life,  all  that  is  to  come  of  it  seems  to  press  with  double 
force  upon  the  heart,  and  our  yearnings  after  good  and 
dread  of  evil  are  in  proportion  to  the  little  we  have  known 
of  either.  The  first  ebullitions  of  hope  and  fear  in  the 
human  heart  lift  us  to  heaven,  or  sink  us  to  the  abyss ; 
but  when  served  out  to  us  in  dribblets  and  palled  by^repe- 
tition,  they  lose  their  interest  and  effect.  Or  the  tiawu 
of  eipertouoe,  like  that  of  day,  shows  the  wide  prospect 
stretched  out  before  us,  and  dressed  in  its  livGliest  colonre ; 
as  we  proceed,  we  tire  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  com- 
plain of  its  sameness.  The  path  of  life  is  stripped  of  its 
freshness  and  beauty ;  and  as  we  grow  oct^uainted  with 
them,  we  become  indifferent  to  weal  or  woo. 

The  best  part  of  our  lives  we  pass  in  counting  on  what 
is  to  come ;  or  in  fancying  what  may  have  happened  in 
real  or  fictitious  story  to  others,  I  have  had  more  pleasure 
in  rending  the  adventures  of  a  novel  (and  perhaps  changing 
situations  with  the  hero)  than  I  over  had  in  my  own. 
I  do  not  think  any  one  can  feel  much  happier — a  greater 
degree  of  heart's  ease— than  I  used  to  feel  in  reading 
Trigtram  Shandy,  and  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  Tom  Jemei, 
and  the  Taller,  and  0-il  Bias  of  Sanfillanc,  and  Werter, 
and  "Boccaccio.  It  was  some  years  after  that  I  read  the 
last,  but  his  tales 

Dallied  with  the  innocence  of  lure, 

Like  the  old  Time. 
The  story  of  Frederigo  Alberigi  affected  me  as  if  it  had 
been  my  own  case,'  and  I  saw  his  hawk  upon  her  perch  in 
the  clear,  cold  air,  "  and  how  fat  and  fair  a  bii'd  she  wftB," 

I  See  Memoir>  of  W.  B.,  L  ISS.-En. 
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as  plain  as  ever  I  saw  a  picture  of  Titian's ;  and  felt  that 
I  should  have  served  her  up  as  he  did,  as  a  banquet  for 
his  mistress,  who  came  to  visit  him  at  his  own  poor  farm. 
I  could  wish  that  Lord  Byron  had  employed  himseK  while 
in  Italy  in  rescuing  such  a  writer  as  Boccaccio  from  un- 
merited obloquy,  instead  of  making  those  notable  dis- 
coveries— that  Pope  was  a  poet,^  and  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  one  I  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  always  a  great  favourite 
with  me.  There  is  the  true  soul  of  woman  breathing  from 
what  she  writes,  as  much  as  if  you  heard  her  voice.  It  is 
as  if  Venus  had  written  books.     I  first  read  her  Simj>le 

Story  (of  all  places  in  the  world)  at  M .     No  matter 

where  it  was ;  for  it  transported  me  out  of  myself.  I 
recollect  walking  out  to  escape  from  one  of  the  tenderest 
parts,  in  order  to  return  to  it  again  with  double  relish. 
An  old  crazy  hand-organ  was  playing  Robin  Adair,  a 
summer-shower  dropped  manna  on  my  head,  and  slaked 
my  feverish  thirst  of  happiness.  Her  heroine,  Miss 
Milner,  was  at  my  side.  My  dream  has  since  been  veri- 
fied:— how  like  it  was  to  the  reality!  In  truth,  the 
reality  itself  was  but  a  dream.  Do  I  not  still  see  that 
"simple  movement  of  her  finger"  with  which  Madame 
Basil  beckoned  Jean  Jacques  to  the  seat  at  her  feet,  the 
heightened  colour  that  tinged  her  profile  as  she  sat  at  her 
work  netting,  the  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hair  ?  Is  not 
the  glow  of  youth  and  beauty  in  her  cheek  blended  with 
the  blushes  of  the  roses  in  her  hair  ?  Do  they  not  breathe 
the  breath  of  love?  And  (what  though  the  adventure 
was  unfinished  by  either  writer  or  reader)  is  not  the  blank 
filled  up  with  the  rare  and  subtle  spirit  of  fancy,  that 
imparts  the  fulness  of  delight  to  the  air-drawn  creations 
of  brain  ?  I  once  sat  on  a  sunny  bank  in  a  field  in  which 
the  green  blades  of  com  waved  in  the  fitful  northern 
breeze,  and  read  the  letter  in  the  New  Eloise  in  which 

*  See  the  writer's  Essay  On  the  Question  whether  Pope  icas  a  Poet  ? 
in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  February,  1818. — Ed. 
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It-  Preui  doBcribes  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  I  never  felt  what 
Shakespeare  calls  my  "  glassy  essence  "  so  muuli  as  then. 
My  thoughts  were  pure  and  free.  They  took  a  tone  frcou 
the  objects  before  me,  aud  from  the  siuJple  manners  of 
the  inhabitanta  of  monnttiin-scenery  so  well  described  in 
the  letter.  The  style  gave  me  the  some  sensation  as  the 
drops  of  morning  dew  before  they  are  scorched  l>y  the 
sun  ;  and  I  thought  Julia  did  well  to  praise  it  1  wished 
I  could  have  written  such  a  letter.  That  wish,  enhanoed 
by  my  admiration  of  genius  aud  the  feeUag  of  the  objects 
around  me,  was  accompanied  with  more  pleasure  than  if 
I  had  written  fifty  auch  letters,  or  bud  gained  all  the  repu- 
tation of  its  inunortol  author  I  Of  all  the  pictures,  prints, 
or  drawings  I  ever  saw,  none  ever  gave  me  ench  satis- 
faction as  the  rude  etchingK  at  the  top  of  Eousseau's 
Cmfessiong.  Tlioro  is  a  necromantic  spell  in  the  outlines. 
Imagination  is  a  witch.  It  ie  not  even  said  anywhere 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  had  got  it  into  my  head  that 
the  rude  sketches  of  old-fashioned  houses,  stone-waUs, 
and  stumps  of  trees  represented  the  scenes  at  Aiinecy  and 
Vevay,  where  he  who  relished  all  more  sharply  than 
others,  and  by  his  own  intense  aspirations  after  good  had 
nearly  delivered  mankind  from  the  yoke  of  evil,  first  drew 
the  breath  of  hope.  Here  love's  golden  rigol  bound  his 
brows,  and  here  fell  from  it.  It  was  the  partition-wall 
between  life  aud  death  to  him,  and  all  beyond  it  was  a 

desert  I 

And  bade  the  IdtbIj  aoenea  at  diEl»aoe.hiiil. 

I  used  to  apply  this  line  to  the  distant  range  of  hills 
a  paltry  landscape,  which  however  had  a  tender  vernal 
tone  and  a  dewy  freshness.  I  could  look  at  them  till  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  my  heart  dissolved  in  faint- 
ness.  Why  do  I  recall  the  cii'cumstanco  after  a  lapse  of 
years  with  so  much  interest  ?  Because  I  felt  it  thei 
Those  feeble  outlines  were  linked  in  my  mind  to 
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purest,  fondest  yearnings  after  good,  that  dim,  airy  space 
contained  my  little  all  of  hope,  bnoyed  np  by  charming 
fears ;  the  delight  with  which  I  dwelt  upon  it,  enhanced 
by  my  ignorance  of  what  was  in  store  for  me,  was  free 
from  mortal  grossness,  familiarity  or  disappointment,  and 
I  drank  pleasure  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  silent  hills  and 
gleaming  valleys  as  from  a  cup  filled  to  the  brim  with 
love-philtres  and  poisonous  sweetness  by  the  sorceress 
Fancy  I 

Mr.  Opie  used  to  consider  it  as  an  error  to  suppose  that 

im  artist's  first  works  were  necessarily  crude  and  raw,  and 

Hhat  he  went  on  regularly  improving  on  them  afterwards. 

On  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  they  had  the  ad- 

^vantage  of  being  done  "  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and 

snight ;"    that   they  contained   his  best  thoughts,  those 

""^hich  his  genius  most  eagerly  prompted,  and  which  he 

3iad  matured  and  treasured  up  longest,  from  the  first  dawn 

^Df  art  and  nature  on  his  mind ;  and  that  his  subsequent 

'^rorks  were  rather  after-thoughts,  and  the  leavings  and 

^'^Mke-shifts  of  his  invention.     There  is  a  great  deal  of 

"fcruth  in  this  view  of  the  matter.     Poeta  nascitur,  non  Jit ; 

'CzQiat  is,  it  is  the  strong  character  and  impulse  of  the  mind 

"that  forces  it  out  of  its  way  and  stamps  itself  upon  out- 

"^^ard  objects,  not  that  is  elicited  and  laboriously  raised 

^*^iito  artificial  importance  by  contrivance  and  study.     An 

'^■^Jnproving  actor,   artist,  or  poet  never   becomes  a   great 

►ne.     I  have  known  such  in  my  time,  who  were  always 

Ivancing  by  slow  and  sure  steps  to  the  height  of  their 

profession ;  but  in  the  meantime,  some  man  of  genius  rose, 

^*aid  passing  them,  at  once  seized  on  the  topmost  round  of 

^onbition's  ladder,  so  that  they  still  remained  in  the  second 

^^Sass.     A  volcano  does  not  give  warning  when  it  will 

*>ieak  out,  nor  a  thunderbolt  send  word  of  its  approach. 

^ffr.  Kean  stamped  himself  the  first  night  in  Shylock ;  he 

iiever  did  any  better.     Mr.  Kemble  is  the  only  great  and 

truly  impressive  actor  I  remember,  who  rose  to  his  stately 
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bciglit  by  the  inbirpoBition  of  art  and  gmdatioss  ai  merit. 
mi  generic — to  be  known,  he  need  only 
to  be  seen — yon  can  no  more  dispute  whether  he  is  one, 
tfaao  yoD  can  dlspnte  whether  it  is  a  panther  that  is  shown 
Mrs.  SiddoQB  did  not  snccced  the  first 
time  ebe  appeared  on  the  London  boorda.  bnt  tiien  it  was 
in  Garrick'a  time,  who  sent  her  back  to  the  country.  He 
^artled  and  put  bcr  ont  in  Bome  port  she  hod  to  play  with 
him,  by  the  amazing  Tiridness  and  intrepidity  nf  his  style 
of  acting.  Yet  old  Dr.  Chaimcey'  who  fireqaented  Sir 
Jofihna  Iteynolds's,  raid  that  he  naa  not  himself  in  his 
latter  ilays,  that  he  got  to  play  harlequin's  tricks,  and  waa 
toi>  nmch  in  the  trunmele  of  the  stage,  and  was  quite  dif- 
fermt  from  what  he  was  when  he  came  out  at  Gooitiiian's 
Fields,  when  he  sorprised  the  town  in  Bichard,  as  if  he 
had  dnq^ed  &om  the  clouds,  and  his  acting  was  all  fire 
aod  air.  Mrs.  Siddons  vas  hardly  satisfied  with  tlie 
■dmiratiQii  of  iboec  who  had  only  seen  her  latter  perform- 
ances,  which  were  distingnished  chiefly  by  their  towering 
bei^t  and  marble  oatline.  She  has  been  heard  to  ei- 
«1aiiii_  "  Yon  hare  seen  me  only  in  Lady  Macbeth  and 
Qoeen  Eatbertne,  and  Belvidera  and  Jaue  Shore — you 
dtonld  bare  seen  me  when  I  played  these  characters 
■Iteraatdy  with  Juliet,  and  Desdemona.  and  Calista,  and 
Ibe  Honning  Bride,  night  after  night,  when  I  first 
euue  &om  Bath  V  If  she  indeed  filled  these  parts  with 
a  beantT  and  tcndexnces  eqnal  to  the  sablintity  of  her 
oOter  perfurmancee.  one  had  only  to  see  her  in  them 
and  die!  Ixvd  Byron  says,  that  Lady  Macbeth  died 
xrhen  lire.  Siddons  left  the  et&ge.  Could  not  even 
bar  acting  belp  biro  to  nnderstand  Shakespeare  ?  Bir 
Joehna  Bsynolds  at  a  late  period  »>w  some  portraits  he 
bad  done  in  earlr  life,  and  lamented  the  little  progress 
ho  had  made.  Yet  he  belonged  to  the  laborious  and 
'  Dr.  Cliari«»  ChdOoocT.  F>i.S,  anliqunrv  anJ  boot-«ille«of :  his 
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dimbing  class.  No  one  generation  improves  much  upon 
another ;  no  one  individual  improves  much  upon  himself. 
What  we  impart  to  others  we  have  within  us,  and  we  have 
it  almost  from  the  first.  The  strongest  insight  we  obtain 
into  nature  is  that  which  we  receive  from  the  broad  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  sudden  development  of  our  own 
faculties  and  feelings. 

Even  in  science  the  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made 

at  any  early  age.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  not  twenty  when 

he  saw  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground.     Harvey,  I  believe, 

discovered   the   circulation  of    the   blood    at   eighteen. 

^Berkeley  was  only  six-and-twenty  when  he  published  his 

^-Essay  on  Vision,     Hartley's  great  principle  was  developed 

^n  an  inaugural  dissertation  at  college.     Hume  wrote  his 

^^reaiise  on  Human  Nature  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  young 

i^man.     Hobbes  put  forth  his  metaphysical  system  very 

^^oon  after  he  quitted  the  service  of  Bacon.     I  believe 

<^B«lso  that  Galileo,  Leibnitz,  and  Euler  commenced  their 

^csareer  of  discovery  quite  young ;  and  I  think  it  is  only 

lien,  before  the  mind  becomes  set  in  its  own  opinions  or 

rlie  dogma  of  others,  that  it  can  have  vigour  or  elasticity 

throw  off  the  load  of  prejudice  and  seize  on  new  and 

s:xtensive  combinations  of  things.     In  exploring  new  and 

doubtful  tracts  of  speculation,  the  mind  strikes  out  true 

«»iid  original  views ;  as  a  drop  of  water  hesitates  at  first 

"what  direction  it  shall  take,  but  afterwards  follows  its 

oym  course.     The  very  oscillation  of  the  mind  in  its  first 

"perilous  and  staggering  search  after  truth,  brings  together 

extreme  arguments  and  illustrations,  that  would   never 

i  occur  in  a  more  settled  and  methodised  state  of  opinion, 

1         ftiid  felicitous  suggestions  turn  up  when  we  are  trying 

B         experiments  on  the  understanding,  of  which  we  can  have 

H        no  hope  when  we  have  once  made  up  our  minds  to  a 

I        conclusion,  and  only  go  over  the  previous  steps  that  led 

to  it.    So  that  the  greater  number  of  opinions  we  have 

formed,  we  are  less  capable  of  forming  new  ones,  and 
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slide  into  commonplace  b,  aj^oordiiig  as  we  have  tbem  il 
Land  to  resort  to.  It  is  eaeier  taking  the  beaten  prti 
than  making  our  way  over  boga  and  precipiocB.  Tie 
great  difficnlty  in  philosophy  is  to  come  to  every  qoestilin 
with  a  mind  &osh  and  onshacklcd  by  former  theoae^ 
tbongh  strengthened  by  exercise  and  information;  as  k 
the  practice  of  art,  the  great  thing  is  to  retain  a 
admiration  of  the  beantiful  in  natrn:*,  together  with  Uie 
power  to  imitate  it,  and  not  from  a  want  of  this  origiD*! 
feeling,  to  be  enslaved  by  formal  roles,  or  dazzled  }jj  t)» 
mere  difficulties  of  execution.  Habit  is  necessary  to  gi« 
power :  but  with  the  stimulus  of  novelty,  the  Ion  rf 
truth  and  natnre  ceaaea  thrcagh  indolence  or  ineciisihili^. 
Hence  wiadom  too  commonly  degeneratea  into  preju^Mi 
and  skill  into  pedantry.  Ask  a  metaphjaician  viii 
subject  he  understands  best ;  and  he  will  tell  yon  IBst 
which  he  knows  the  least  about.  Ask  a  musician  to  ^J 
a  favourite  tune,  and  he  will  select  an  air  the  most  difiunll 
of  esecution.  If  you  uak  an  artist  his  opinion  of  a  piotnift 
he  will  point  to  some  defect  in  perspective  or  aiiat<fflij' 
If  an  opci-a-dancer  wishes  to  impress  you  with  an  iilesia 
Lis  grace  and  aceompliBliments,  he  will  throw  himself  inW 
the  most  distorted  attitude  possible.  Who  wonld  nut 
rather  see  a  dance  in  the  forest  of  Montmorenci  on  » 
Bnnimer's  evening  by  a  hundred  laughing  peosant-giiB 
and  their  paitnera,  who  como  to  this  scene  for  sevOT 
miles  round,  rushing  through  the  forest-glades,  w 
hart  pantetb  for  the  water-brooks,  than  all  the  piroaeM- 
pied-a-pIonAs,  and  enlrechaU  performed  at  the  rieMii 
Opera  by  the  whole  eurpa  de  ballet  f  Yet  the  first  txij 
just  contrive  to  exert  their  heels,  and  not  put  thei' 
partners  out,  whilst  the  last  perform  nothing  hut  fMU™ 
deiterity  and  miraelea  of  skill^not  one  of  whicb  ibST 
could  ever  perform  if  they  had  not  lost  every  idet  * 
natural  grace,  eiise,  or  decomm  in  habitual  callonsnoas  ffl 
profeBaionoi  vanity,  or  had  one  feeling  left  which  prottf''' 
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their  rnstdc  rivals  to  ran  through  the  mazes  of   the 

dance 

With  heedless  baste  and  giddy  cmining, 

while  the  leaves  tremble  to  the  festive  sounds  of  music, 

and  the  air  circles  in  gladder  currents  to  their  joyous 

movements!     There  was  a  dance  in  the  pantomime  at 

Covent  Grarden  two  years  ago,^  which  I  could  have  gone  to 

see  every  night.     I  did  go  to  see  it  every  night  that  I 

conld  make  an  excuse  for  that  purpose.     It  was  nothing ; 

it  was  childish.     Yet  I  could  not  keep  away  from  it. 

Some  young  people  came  out  of  a  large  twelfth-cake, 

dressed  in  full  court-costume,  and  danced  a  quadrUle,  and 

then  a  minuet,  to  some  divine  air.     Was  it  that  it  put  me 

in  mind  of  my  school-boy  days,  and  of  the  large  bimch  of 

lilac  that  I  used  to  send  as  a  present  to  my  partner  ? 

Or  of  times  still  longer  past,  the  court  of  Louis  XYI.,  the 

Duke  de  Nemours  and  the  Princess  of  Cleves?    Or  of  the 

time  when  she  who  was  all  grace  moved  in  measured 

steps  before  me,  and  wafted  me  into  Elysium  ?     I  know 

not  how  it  was ;  but  it  came  over  the  sense  with  a  power 

not  to  be  resisted, 

Like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour. 

I  mention  these  things  to  show,  as  I  think,  that  pleasures 
are  not 

Like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom  is  shed. 

Or  like  the  snow,  falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — ^then  melts  for  ever ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form, 

Evanishiog  amid  the  storm. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  leave  traces  of  themselves 

»  i.e.,  in  1824.— Ed. 

2  F 
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behind  them,  durable  and  delightful  even  in  proporti 
tlie  regrets  BCaomponyiiig  them,  aod  which  we  relinquislt 
only  with  our  being.  The  most  irreconcilable  disftp- 
pointmeuts  BiTC  perhaps  those  which  arise  fi-on 
obtaining  all  we  wisli. 

The  i>pera~tiguraiite  desptsea  the  peasant-girl  fliBt 
danceH  on  the  green,  however  much  happier  she  may  be 
or  may  be  thought  by  the  first.  The  one  can  do 
the  other  cannot.  Pride  is  founded  not  on  the  sense  «f 
happiness,  hut  on  the  sense  of  power ;  and  thie  ia  «iie 
great  source  of  self-congratulation,  if  not  of  self-S»li(- 
factioD.  This,  however,  ia  continually  increasing,  or  tl 
least  renewing  with  our  advances  in  skill  and  the  conqiuBt 
of  difficulties ;  and,  accordingly,  there  ie  no  end  of  il 
while  we  live  or  till  our  fai;ulties  decay.  He  who  nnl^e^ 
takes  to  master  any  art  or  science  hns  cut  himself  on* 
work  enough  to  last  the  rest  of  hia  life,  and  may  promiM 
himself  all  the  enjoyment  that  is  to  be  found  in  looldog 
down  with  self-complacent  triumph  on  tho  inferiority  01 
others,  or  all  the  torment  that  there  is  in  envying  ibeir 
success,  lliere  is  no  danger  that  the  machine  will  ertf 
stand  still  afterwards.  Mandeville  has  endeavoured  lO 
show  that  if  it  mere  not  for  envy,  malice,  and  all  w 
charitahleness,  mankind  would  perish  of  pure  clisgrin  IB^ 
ennui;  and  I  am  not  in  the  humour  to  contradict  bin'- 
The  same  spirit  of  emulation  that  urges  us  on  to  soq''* 
others,  supplies  uh  with  a  new  source  of  satiafaction  (w 
something  which  is  at  least  the  reverse  of  indifiemw 
and  apathy}  in  the  indefatigable  esortion  of  oar  fiiool»' 
and  the  perception  of  new  and  minor  shades  of  dietinotiuO' 
These,  if  not  so  delightful,  are  more  subtle,  and  Dw]'  ^ 
multiplied  indefinitely.  They  borrow  something  of  W* 
and  pleasure  from  their  first  origin,  till  tboy  dwiw'* 
away  into  more  abstretctions.  1'he  oscrcise,  whethor  <» 
our  minds  or  bodies,  sharpens  and  gives  additional  alxn? 
to  our  active  impressiuuB,  as  the  indulgence  of  oui  sei- 
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sibility,  whether  to  pleasure  or  pain,  blnnts  our  passive 
ones.     The  will  to  do,  the  power  to  think,  is  a  progressive 
Acuity,  though  not  the  capacity  to  feel.     Otherwise,  the 
business  of  life  could  not  go  on.     If  it  were  necessity 
alone  that  oiled  the  springs  of  society,  people  would  grow 
tired  and  restive — they  would  lie  down  and  die.     But  with 
use  there  comes  a  habit,  a  positive  need  of  something  to 
keep  off  the  horror  of  vacancy.     The  sense  of  power  has  a 
sense  of  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  what  is  practically 
tantamount,  an  impulse,  an  endeavour,  that   carries  us 
through  the  most  tiresome  drudgery  or  the  hardest  tasks. 
Indolence  is  a  part  of  our  nature  too.     There  is  b.  via 
inerticB  at  first,  a  difficulty  in  beginning  or  in  leaving  off. 
I  have  spun  out  this  Essay  in  a  good  measure  from  the 
dread  I  feel  of  entering  upon  new  subjects.     Some  such 
reasoning  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  headstrong  and 
incorrigible  violence  of  the  passions  when  the  will  is  once 
implicated.     So  in  ambition,  in  avarice,  in  the  love  of 
gaming  and  of  drinking  (where  the  strong  stimulus  is  the 
chief  excitement),  there  is  no  hope  of  any  termination,  of 
any  pause  or  relaxation  ;  but  we  are  hurried  forward,  as 
hy  a  fever,  when  all  sense  of  pleasure  is  dead,  and  we 
only  persevere  as  it  were  out  of  contradiction,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  obstacles,  the  mortifications  and  privations 
we  have  to  encounter.      The  resistance  of  the  will   to 
outward  circumstances,  its  determination  to  create  its  own 
good  or  evil,  is  also  a  part  of  the  same  constitution  of  the 
mind.     The  solitary  captive  can  make  a  companion  of 
the  spider  that  straggles  into  his  cell,  or  find  amusement 
in  counting   the  nails  in  his  dungeon-door ;    while  the 
proud  lord  that  placed  him   there  feels  the  depth  of 
solitude  in   crowded  ball-rooms  and  hot   theatres,   and 
turns  with  weariness  from   the   scenes  of   luxury  and 
dissipation.     Defoe's  romance  is  the  finest  possible  exem- 
pUfication  of  the  manner  in  which  our  internal  resources 
increase  with  our  external  wants. 


Our  alectioiw  tb  calargud  — <  —Mil  J  with  tine  aad 
MjqaunUiiee.  If  we  liks  aes  boob,  iw«  bees,  new 
Hoones.  or  ftaiut«r  after  Aoae  we  Ihk  ne^r  seen,  wB  klso 
liko  old  books,  oU  fitcea,  «dd  hMmU, 

Eaaad  whidi.  viih  '"'■*<'*  iCnaic  ■■  flMd  ud  blood, 

Oiu  pustime  umI  obt  bappncB  ha««  grawn. 

If  wn  are  repelled  sfter  «  wlule  bjr  funilisnt}-,  or  wbea 
tho  fimt  gloss  of  novelty  wars  ol^  we  mre  bronght  back 
from  time  to  time  by  reenning  recolleetioiis,  and  are  at 
lout  wedded  to  them  by  a  thonsand  aasoinations-  Passion 
in  tlio  iindiio  irritation  of  the  will  fixim  iodtijgence  or 
■  ipjioflition  :  imagination  is  the  anticipation  of  imknonn 
|{<>od :  affection  la  the  attachment  we  fonn  to  any  object 
from  itN  being  eonnected  with  the  babitoal  impression  of 
iiumhuflcHs  Hources  and  ramificatio&B  of  pleasure.  The 
hwirt  in  the  moet  central  of  all  things.  Our  dntiee  also 
(in  which  oithor  oor  affections  or  our  anderstandings  arc 
0111'  tcmohoru)  are  uniform,  and  mnst  find  ns  &t  om-  poBte. 
If  this  is  ovor  difficult  nt  first,  it  is  always  ea^  in  the  end. 
'I'lie  lnHt  plonsure  in  life  is  the  sense  of  discharging  onr 
duty. 

tliir  phyHicnl  plensiu'es  (unleBs  as  they  depend  on 
iiimKiliiition  and  opinion)  undergo  less  alteration,  and  are 
ovwi  more  Itwting  than  any  others.  They  return  with 
rtitiii'iiiiiR  aiipetito,  and  are  as  good  as  new.  We  do  not 
Tim\  the  itfinie  biiok  twice  two  days  following,  bnt  we  had 
itttlior  (^ltt  tlie  maaa  dinner  two  days  following  than  go 
without  ono.  Oiir  intelleotuol  pleasures,  whicb  are  spread 
uul  over  a  larger  surfaeo,  are  variable  for  that  very  reason, 
thnt  they  tiro  by  repetition,  and  oro  dirainiehed  in  com- 
jwi'iaon.'     Our  pbysioal  ones  have  bnt  one  condition  for 

'  I  rempmlHir  Mr,  Wurditwarth  sapng,  that  he  Uiougbt  we  hud 
pIlumautfT  lUyi  ill  thi<  ouUct  of  life,  but  that  our  ^eara  sitdou  prettf 
nvtiii  one  Willi  wiutlior,  as  we  gained  in  vnrrety  and  riohness  whut 
Wo  Iniit  in  intenilty,  Tkia  balance  nf  pleaaure  can  however  odIjp  lie 
liiilnij  tor  by  llnwu  wUo  retiiin  tlic  boat  fetlingB  of  tlieir  early  youth. 
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« 
their  duration  and  sincerity,  viz.,  that  they  shall  be  un- 
forced and  natural.  Our  passions  of  a  grosser  kind  wear 
out  before  our .  senses :  but  in  ordinary  cases  they  grow 
indolent  and  conform  to  habit,  instead  of  becoming  im- 
patient and  inordinate  from  a  desire  of  change,  as  we  are 
satisfied  with  more  moderate  bodily  exercise  in  age  or 
middle  life  than  we  are  in  youth.  Upon  the  whole,  there 
are  many  things  to  prop  up  and  reinforce  our  fondness 
for  existence,  after  the  intoxication  of  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  it  is  over ;  health,  a  walk  and  the  appetite  it 
creates,  a  book,  the  doing  a  good-natured  or  friendly 
action,  are  satisfactions  that  hold  out  to  the  last ;  and 
with  these,  and  any  others  to  aid  us  that  fall  harmlessly 
in  our  way,  we  may  make  a  shift  for  a  few  seasons,  after 
having  exhausted  the  short-lived  transports  of  an  eager 
and  enthusiastic  imagination,  and  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  hanging  or  drowning  ourselves  as  soon  as  we 
come  to  years  of  discretion. 


k 
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"^HEN  I  see  a  whole  row  of  standard  French  authors 
X>iled  up  on  a  Paris  book-stall,  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
tihirty  volumes,  showing  their  mealy  coats  to  the  sun, 
pink,  blue,  and  yellow,  they  seem  to  me  a  wall  built  up 
^  keep  out  the  intrusion  of  foreign  letters.  There  is 
Scarcely  such  a  thing  as  an  English  book  to  be  met  with, 
ynless,  perhaps,  a  dusty  edition  of  Clarissa  Harlowe  lurks 
^Ji  an  obscure  comer,  or  a  volume  of  the  Sentimental 
Journey  perks  its  well-known  title  in    your  face.^      But 

^lid  sometimes  deign  to  look  out  of  their  own  minds  into  those  of 

others:  for  without  this  we  shall  grow  weary  of  the  continual  con- 

^^plation  of  self,  particularly  as  that  self  will  be  a  very  shabby  one. 

*  A  splendid  edition  of  Goldsmith  has  been  lately  got  up  under 

^^e  superintendence  of  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  with  a  Preface  and  a 
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there  is  a,  litige  coloiun  of  Voltaire's  wotIib  complete  ii 
aucty  volmneB,  another  (not  bo  frequait)  of  KouBsenn's  ii 
fifty,  Bacine  in  ten  volanies,  Moliero  in  about  the  eftm 
number.  La  Fontaine,  Marmontel,  GS  Blag,  for  ever; 
Madame  Sevigne's  Leilerg,  Pascal,  Montesquien,  Crebillon, 
Marivaux,  with  Moutaigae,  Babelais,  and  the  grand 
Corncillo  more  rare;  and  eighteen  full-sized  voluineB  of 
La  Harpe's  criticiam,  towering  vain^kiriouBlj  in  the 
midst  of  them,  farniehing  the  streets  of  Parie  with  a 
gradaated  scale  of  merit  for  nil  the  rest,  and  teaching 
the  verj  gar^'ons perruguierg  how  to  measure  the  length  of 
each  act  of  each  play  by  a  stop  watch,  and  to  aBoertun 
whether  the  angles  at  the  four  corners  of  each  cUtaic 
volume  are  right  ones.  How  elimb  over  this  lofty  pil* 
of  taste  and  elegance  to  wander  down  into  the  bogs  ukI 
wastes  of  English  or  of  any  other  literature,  "  to 
obsGure  and  wQd  ?"  Must  they  "  on  that  fair  mountais 
leave  to  feed,  to  batten  on  this  moor  ?"  Or  why  slioiiH 
they  ?  Have  they  not  literature  enough  of  their  own,  wd 
to  spare,  without  ouming  to  us?  Is  not  the  pnUio 
itiind  crammed,  choked  with  French  boots,  pictnw 
statues,  plays,  operas,  newspapers,  parties,  and  an  incee 
farrago  of  words,  so  that  it  has  not  a  moment  left  to  lock 
at  homo  into  itself,  or  abroad  into  nature?  Must  tbej 
cross  the  Channel  to  increase  the  vast  stock  of  imperti- 
nence, to  acquire  foreign  tastes,  suppress  native  preJodiM 
and  reconcile  the  opinions  of  the  Edinbai-gli  and  Quartt^ 
Mevieins  ?  It  is  quite  needless.  Thero  is  a  prqjeot  ■! 
present  enterfained  in  certain  circleB,  to  give  the  FniMb 
a  taste  for  Shakespeare,  They  should  really  begin  w 
the   English.'      Many    of   their    own    bost    aulhoTfl  *!* 

purtriiit  of  eneh  Author.  B^  what  concatcnslinii  of  i^eu 
gentlemiHi  arrived  at  tlie  necosaity  of  placing  his  own  pottBll 
before  a  ooUectiun  of  Goldamith'B  works,  one  must  have  heeu  f^ 
tmpriBoned  in  TmnaatlBntic  aollludes  to  uiidcraluriiL 

'  I  would  as  Boon  try  tu  rtmovB  ont  dide  of  the  Seine  or  nf  '''• 
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neglected;  others,  of  whom  new  Editions  have  been 
printed,  lie  heavy  on  the  booksellers*  hands.  It  is  by  an 
especial  dispensation  of  Providence  that  languages  wear 
out ;  as  otherwise  we  should  be  buried  alive  under  a  load 
of  books  and  knowledge.  People  talk  of  a  philosophical 
and  universal  language.  We  have  enough  to  do  to  under- 
stand our  own,  and  to  read  a  thousandth  part  (perhaps  not 
the  best)  of  what  is  written  in  it.  It  is  ridiculous  and 
monstrous  vanity.  We  would  set  up  a  standard  of  general 
taste  and  of  immortal  renown ;  we  would  have  the  benefits 
of  science  and  of  art  universal,  because  we  suppose  our 
own  capacity  to  receive  them  unbounded ;  and  we  would 
have  the  thoughts  of  others  never  die,  because  we 'flatter 
ourselves  that  our  own  will  last  for  ever;  and  like  the 
frog  imitating  the  ox  in  the  fable,  we  burst  in  the  vain 
attempt.  Man,  whatever  he  may  think,  is  a  very  limited 
being  ;  the  world  is  a  narrow  circle  drawn  about  him  ;  the 
horizon  limits  our  immediate  view ;  immortality  means  a 
century  or  two.  Languages  happily  restrict  the  mind  to 
what  is  of  its  own  native  growth  and  fitted  for  it,  as 
rivers  and  mountains  bound  coimtries ;  or  the  empire  of 
learning,  as  well  as  states,  would  become  unwieldly  and 
overgrown.  A  little  importation  from  foreign  markets 
may  be  good ;  but  the  home  production  is  the  chief  thing 
to  be  looked  to. 

The  proper  study  of  the  French  is  French ! 

No  people  can  act  more  uniformly  upon  a  conviction  of 

Thames  to  the  other.  By  the  time  an  author  begins  to  be  much 
talked  of  abroad,  he  is  going  out  of  fashion  at  home.  We  have 
many  little  Lord  Byrons  among  ourselves,  who  think  they  can  write 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  well.  I  am  not  anxious  to  spread  Shake- 
speare's fame,  or  to  increase  the  number  of  his  admirers.  "  What's 
he  that  wishes  for  more  men  from  England  ?"  &c.  It  is  enough 
if  he  is  admired  by  all  those  who  understand  him.  He  may  be 
very  inferior  to  many  French  writers,  for  what  I  know ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  he  is  superior  to  all  English  ones.  We  may  say  that, 
without  national  prejudice  or  vanity. 
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this  miudin.  anil  in  that  respoct  I  think  they  are  much  to 
bn  coiamendcd. 

Mr.  Lamb  has  lately  taken  it  into  his  head  to  read 
St.  Evremont,  and  works  of  thut  stamp.  I  neither  praise 
nor  blame  him  for  it.  He  observed,  thut  8t.  Eyremont 
waa  a  writer  half-way  between  Montaigne  and  Voltaire, 
with  a  spioo  of  the  wit  of  the  one  and  the  sense  of  the 
other.  I  said  I  was  always  of  opinion  that  there  hod  been 
n  great  many  clever  people  in  the  world,  both  in  Franca 
and  EIngland.  but  1  had  been  sometimes  rohnked  for  it 
Lajnh  took  this  as  a  alight  reproach;  for  he  has  been  a 
little  exclosive  and  national  in  his  tastes.  He  eaid  that 
Coleridge  bad  lately  given  up  all  hia  opinions  respecting 
German  literature,  that  all  their  high-flown  pretensions 
wero  in  his  prcsont  estimate  sheer  cant  and  aflcctatioo, 
and  that  none  of  their  works  were  worth  anything  but . 
Schiller's  and  the  early  ones  of  Goethe.  "  What,"  I  said, 
"  my  old  friend  Wertorl  How  maity  battles  hare  I  hftd 
in  my  o<vh  mind,  and  eompunctious  vieitings  of  critioism 
to  stick  to  my  old  favourite,  because  Coleridge  thought 
nothing  of  it !  It  is  hnj^  tu  find  oneself  right  at  last !" 
I  found  they  were  of  my  mind  with  respect  to  the 
celebrated  Fuwel — that  it  is  a  mere  piece  of  abortin) 
perversenesB,  a  wilful  evasion  of  the  subject  and  omission 
of  the  characters ;  that  it  is  written  on  the  absurd  princi{da 
that  as  to  produce  a  popular  and  powerful  cfieet  is  not  a 
proof  of  the  highest  genius,  so  to  produoe  no  effect  at  all 
is  an  evidence  of  the  highest  poetry— and  in  fine,  that  tba 
German  play  is  not  to  be  named  in  a  day  with  Marlowe's. 
Poor  Kit  1  How  Lord  Byron  would  have  sneered  at 
this  comparison  between  the  boasted  modern  and  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Shakespeare's !  Captain  Medwiu  or  his 
Lordship  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  enumeratiMi 
of  plays  of  that  period  atill  acted.  There  is  one  of  Ben 
■Tonson's,  Every  Man  in  hlii  Humovr ;  and  one  of 
Massinger's,  A  Nbk  Way  to  Paij  Old  Debts ;  but  there  ia 
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none  of  Ford's  either  acted  or  worth  acting,  except 
Tw  Pity  She's  a  Whore,  and  that  would  no  more  bear 
acting  than  Lord  Byron  and  Goethe  together  could  have 
written  it. 

This  account  of  Coleridge's  vacillations  of  opinion  on 

such  subjects  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  our  love  for 

foreign  literature  is  an  acquired  or  rather  an  assumed 

taste ;  that  it  is,  like  a  foreign  religion,  adopted  for  the 

moment,  to  answer  a  purpose  or  to  please  an  idle  humour ; 

that  we  do  not  enter  into  the  dialect  of  truth  and  nature 

in  their  works  as  we  do  in  our  own ;  and  that  consequently 

our  taste  for  them  seldom  bec9mes  a  part  of  ourselves, 

that  ^  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  with  our 

strength,"  and  only  quits  us  when  we  die.     Probably  it 

da  this  acquaintance  with,  and  pretended  admiration  of, 

extraneous  models,  that  adulterates  and  spoils  our  native 

^terature,  that  polishes  the  surface  but  undermines  its 

Ixisis,  and  by  taking  away  its  original  simplicity,  character, 

^uid  force,  makes  it  just  tolerable  to  others,  and  a  matter 

^3f  much  indifference  to  ourselves.    When   I  see  Lord 

Byron's  poems  stuck  all  over  Paris,  it  strikes  me  as 

^Dminous  of  the  decline  gf  English  genius :  on  the  contrary, 

"^rhen  I  find  the  Scotch  Novels  in  still  greater  request, 

31  think  it  augurs  well  for  the  improvement  of  French 


*  I  have  heard  the  popularity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  France 

^^Xigeniously,  and  somewhat  whimsically,  traced  to  Buonaparte.  '  He 

^id  not  like  the  dissipation  and  frivolity  of  Paris,  and  relegated 

tlie  country  gentlemen  to  their  seats  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 

^ere  they  yawn  and  gasp  for  hreath,  and  would  not  know  what  to 

^0  without  the  aid  of  the  Author  of  Waverley.  They  ask  impatiently 

When  the  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  will  be  out ;  and  what  you  think  of 

Bed  Gauntlet  i    To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  change  of 

Bttoners.    Messieurs^  je  veux  des  mceurSj  was  constantly  in  the 

neoch  Buler's  mouth.      Manners,    according  to  my   informant, 

were  necessary  to  consolidate  liis  plans  of  tyranny ; — how,  I  do  not 

know.    Forty  years  ago  no  man  was  ever  seen  in  company  with 

Madame  sa  femme.     A  comedy  was  written  on  the  ridicule  of  a 
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There  was  advertised  not  long  ogo  in  Peris  on  Elegy 
on  the  Death  of  Lord  Byron,  by  his  finend  Sir  Tionus 
More,— evidently  confoiinding  tho  living  bard  with  tlie 
old  statesman.  It  is  thne  the  Frencli  in  their  light, 
salient  way  transpose  everything,  The  mistake  is  pa- 
ticularly  ludiorous  to  those  who  have  ever  seen 
Moore,  or  Mr.  Shee'e  portrait  of  him  in  Mr,  Hook- 
ham's  shop,  and  who  chance  to  Gee  Holbein's  head  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  Louvre.  There  is  the 
diflorence  that  there  is  between  a  surly  English  a 
and  a  little  lively  French  pug.  Mr.  Moore's  face  is  pj 
and  smiling  enough,  old  Sir  Thomas'g  is  Bevero,  not  to  atj 
suur.  It  seems  twisted  atvry  with  difficult  c|uestionB,  «DJ 
bursting  asunder  with  a  ponderous  load  of  meaning 
Mr.  Mooro  has  nothing  of  this  painful  and  pitritsniiad 
cast.  He  floats  idly  and  fantaBticoUy  on  the  top  of  the 
literature  of  his  age  ;  his  renowned  and  almost  forgottes 
namesake  bae  nearly  Bunk  to  the  bottom  of  hi&  Tiia 
Author  of  Utopia  was  no  flincher,  he  was  a  martyr  to  hi« 
opinions,  and  was  burnt  to  death  for  them— the  moet 
heroic  action  of  Mr.  Moore's  life  is,  the  having  burnt  the 
Memoirs  of  his  friend  ! 

The  expression  in  Holbein's  pictures  conveys  a  feiUiftl 
but  not  very  favourable  notion  of  the  literary  character  of 
that  period.  It  is  painful,  dry,  and  laboured.  Learning 
was  then  an  ascetic,  but  recluse  and  profound.  Yon  b« 
a  weight  of  thought  and  care  in  the  studious  beadR  of 
the  time  of  the  Heformatioa,  a  sincerity,  an  integrity,* 
sanctity  of  purpose,  like  that  of  a  formal  dedication  to  * 
religious  lifo,  or  the  inviolability  of  monastic  '"'''■ 
They  had  their  work  to  do ;  we  reap  the  benefits  ut  it 

man  being  in  love  with  hie  wife,  Now  lie  mugl  be  vilb  bat  ihnP 
und-tweolj  lioara  out  of  the  four-and-twentj  :  it  ia  fn>m  thi«  IW 
the;  date  the  deutiue  of  bappiness  in  Fmace ;  and  the  uiifintnu" 
uouple  endeavour  to  pass  the  time  and  ^et  rid  or  ennui  a»  w 
they  can  b;  leadlog  the  Scotch  KoveU  logelher. 
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We  skim    the  surface,  and  travel   along  the  high  road. 
Tliey  had  to    explore   dark    reoesBes,    to   dig    through 
moTintBins,  and  make  their  way  through  pathless  wilder- 
nesses.    It  is  no  wonder  they  looked  grave  upon  it.     The 
seriDnsness,  indeed,  amounts  to  an  air  of  devotion ;  and  it 
Las  to  me  Bomething  fine,  manly,  and  old  English  about 
it.      There  is  a  heartiness  and  determined  resolution ;  a 
vrillingness  to  contend  with  opposition ;  a  superiority  to 
ease   and    pleasure ;    some  sullen    pride,   but   no    trifling 
vanity.      They  addressed    thenificlves    to  study  as    to   a 
duty,  and  were  ready  to  "leave  aU  and  follow  it."     In 
the    beginning    of  such  an  era,  the   difference   between 
ignorance   and    learning,   between    what  was  commonly 
^own  and  what  was  posBible  to  be  known,  would  ajipear 
immense ;    and  no  pains  or  time  would  bo  thought  too 
great  to  master  the  difficulty.     Conscious  of  their  own 
defidencieB   and   the  scanty   infonnation    of   thOBe   about 
them,  they  would  be  glad  to  took  out  for  aids  and  Eupport, 
Hud  to  put  themselves  apprentices  to  time  and  nature. 
This  temper  would  lend  them  to  exaggerate  rather  than  to 
wake  light  of  the  difBculticB  of  their  undertaking ;  and 
woidd  call  forth  sacrifices  in  proportion.      Feeling  how 
little  they  knew,   they  would  be  nniious  to  discover  all 
tliat  others  had  known,  and  instead  of  making  a  display  of 
lliemBelves,  their  first  object  would  he  to  dispel  the  mist 
Hud  darkness  that  surrounded  them.     They  did  not  cull 
ihe  flowers  of  learning,  or  pluck  a  leaf  of  laurel  for  their 
uwn  heads,  but  tagged  at  the  roots  and  very  heart  of  their 
subject,  as  the  woodman  tugs  at  the  roots  of  the  gnarled 
uak.     The   sense  of  the  arduousneBS  of  their  enterprise 
i      tmced  theii-  coiunge,  so  that  they  loft  nothing  half  done. 
I    They  inquired  de  cwine  geihile  et  quibusdam  aliis.     They 
B   mneucked   librarieB,  they  exhausted   authorities.      They 
'P  Wqcired    languages,    consulted    hooke,    and   decyphered 
r     Diiauscripte.      They  devoured   Itai'uing,  and   swallowed 
^iutic[uity  whole,  and  (what  is  more)  digested  it.     They 
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Kftd  inDeaEantly,  and  remembered  what  tbey  rend,  trtaa. 
the  lealooB  interest  they  took  in  it.  Bepletion  is  onlj 
hnd  when  it  is  accompanied  with  apathy  and  want  of 
exorcise.  They  laboured  hard,  and  showed  great  aotivi^ 
both  of  reasoaing  and  spocnlation.  Their  fault  was  that 
they  were  too  prone  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  witit 
the  key  of  learning,  and  often  to  substitute  authority  in 
the  place  of  argument.  Tboy  were  also  too  polemical ; 
•s  was  but  naturally  to  be  expected  in  the  first  breaking 
up  of  established  prejudices  and  opinions.  It  is  carious 
to  obseiTO  the  slow  progress  of  the  hiunan  mind  in  looaeI^- 
ing  and  getting  rid  of  its  trammels,  link  by  link,  and  how 
it  crept  on  its  hands  and  feet,  and  with  its  eyes  best  on 
the  ground,  out  of  the  cave  of  Bigotry,  making  its  way 
through  one  dark  passage  after  another  ;  those  who  gare 
e  half  of  aa  absurdity  contending  as  strenuously  for 
the  remaining  half,  the  lazy  current  of  tradition  stemming 
the  tide  of  innovation,  and  making  an  endless  straggle 
between  the  two.  But  in  the  dullest  minds  of  tihis  period 
tboro  was  a  deference  to  the  opinions  of  their  leaders ;  an 
imposing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  of  the 
nooessity  of  bringing  all  the  fiioolties  to  bear  upon  it :  a 
mngbt  either,  of  armour  or  of  internal  strength,  a  seal 
oither  /or  or  against ;  a  head,  a  heart,  and  a  hand,  a 
Ucting  out  to  tho  death  for  conscience  sake,  a  strong 
I  M&tit  f^  proselytisra — no  flippancy,  no  indifference,  no 
I  WBiponiising,  no  pert  shallow  scepticism,  but  truth  was 
ndissolubly  knit  to  good,  knowledge  to  nsefiil- 
h  uid  the  temporal  and  eternal  wel&re  of  mankind  to 
1^  un  the  balance.  The  pure  springs  of  a  lofty  faith 
.*»  BqpMk)  had  not  then  descended  by  various  gradations 
kAmt  skyey  regions  and  cloudy  height,  to  find  th«r 
A  itt  Ab  BDtooth,  glittering  cspanse  of  modern  philo- 
piy.W  tniwftln  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  stale  hypocrisy! 
^■■ift  aan  of  that  day,  if  be  knew  no  better  than 
as^Alait  know  all  that  they  did.     He  did  not  coma 
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to   his  subject,  like  some  dapper  barrister  who  has  never 
looked  at  his  brief,  and  trusts  to  the  smartness  of  his  wit 
and  person  for  the  agreeable  effect  he  means  to  produce, 
but  like  an  old  and  practised  counsellor,  covered  over  with 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  law.     If  it  was  a  speaker  in 
Parliament,  he  came  prepared  to  handle  his  subject,  armed 
with  cases  and  precedents,  the  constitution  and  history  of 
Parliament  from  the  earliest  period,  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  business  and  the  local  interests  of  the  country  ; 
in  short,  he  had  taken  up  the  freedom  of  the  House,  and  did 
not  treat  the  question  like  a  cosmopolite,  or  a  writer  in  a 
Magazine.      If  it  were  a  divine,  he  knew  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils  and  the  Commentators 
by  heart,  and  thundered  them  in  the  ears  of  his  astonished 
audience.     Not  a  trim  essay  or  a  tumid  oration,  patron- 
ising religion  by  modem  sophisms,  but  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  the  chapter  and  the  verse.   If  it  was  a  philosopher, 
Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen  were  drawn  out  in  battle- 
array  against  you : — if  an  antiquarian,  the  Lord  bless  us  I 
There  is  a  passage  in  Selden's  notes  on  Drayton's  Poly- 
OUnon,  in  which  he  elucidates  some  point  of  topography 
by  a  reference  not  only  to  Stowe,  and  Holinshed,  and 
Oamden,  and  Saxo-Grammaticus,  and  Dugdale,  and  several 
other  authors  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  to  twenty 
obficore  names,  that  no  modem  reader  ever  heard  of  ;  and 
BO   on    through  the  notes  to  a    folio   volume,   written 
apparently  for  relaxation.      Such  were  the  intellectual 
amasements  of  our  ancestors !     Learning  then  ordinarily 
laj-in  of  folio  volumes:   now  she  litters   octavos  and 
daodecimos,  and  will  soon,  as  in  France,  miscarry  of  half 
flheetB !    Poor  Job  Orton !  why  should  I  not  record  a  jest 
Off  his  (perhaps  the  only  one  he  ever  made),  emblematic  as 
it  isoi  the  living  and  the  learning  of  the  good  old  times  ? 
Tho  Eev.  Job  Orton  was  a  Dissenting  Minister  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  had  grown  heavy  and 
gtndj  by  sitting  long  at  dinner  and  at  his  studies.     He 
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could  only  get  downstairs  at  last  by  spreadiog  the  folio 
Tolnnit^  of  Caryl's  CommentaTim  upon  Jiii  on  the  steps  Mid 
sliding  down  tbent.  SurpriBed  one  day  in  hie  descent,  liu 
exclaimed,  "  Yon  have  often  heard  of  Caryl  npon  Job- 
now  you  see  Job  npon  Caryl  I"  This  Mune  quaint- witteJ 
gouty  old  gentleman  seems  to  Iiave  been  one  uf  tbusc 
"  superior,  happy  spirits,"  who  slid  through  life  on  the 
rollers  of  learuing,  enjoying  the  good  tldngs  of  the  worl^ 
and  laughing  at  them,  and  turning  hie  infirmities  to  k 
livelier  account  than  his  patriarchal  namesake.  Itcailn. 
didat  thou  ever  hear  either  of  Job  Orton  or  of  Caryl  «" 
Job  ?  I  dare  say  not.  Yet  the  one  did  not  thento 
slide  down  his  theological  staircase  the  less  pleMwilly; 
nor  did  the  other  compile  his  CommentarieB  in  Tain  1  Fw 
myself,  I  should  like  to  browse  on  folios,  and  have  to  deal 
chiefly  with  authors  that  I  have  scarcely  strength  to  lift, 
that  are  ae  solid  as  they  are  heavy,  and  if  dull,  are  fall  uf 
matter.  It  is  delightful  to  repose  on  the  wisdom  of  t)w 
ancients;  to  have  some  great  name  at  hand,  besides  ons^ 
own  initials  always  etaring  one  in  the  face :  to  tntei 
out  of  oneself  into  the  Chaldeo,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptiu 
charactors ;  to  have  the  palm-trees  waving  myeticall^f  >>■ 
the  margiu  of  the  page,  and  the  camels  moving  slowlyf 
in  the  distance  of  three  thousand  years.  In  that  ilj 
desert  of  learning,  we  gather  strength  and  patience,  and  a 
strange  and  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge.  The  roiM^ 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  also  there,  and  the  fragnuinV 
of  buried  cities  (under  whieh  the  adder  lurks)  and  W 
springs,  and  green  sunny  spots,  aud-tho  whirlwind  ami  th 
lion's  roar,  and  the  shadow  of  angelic  winge.  To  tliW 
who  turn  with  supercilious  diagtist  from  the  pondtf""* 
tomes  of  seholastio  learning,  who  never  felt  the  witcbwj 
of  the  Talmuds  and  the  Cabbala,  of  the  Commoutatnrstii" 
the  Sclioolmen,  of  texts  and  authorities,  of  types  and  tBli' 
types,  hieroglyphics  and  mysteries,  dt^mas  and  Bontradii* 
tioiis,  and  endless  controversies  and  doubtful  Ubyritiliif< 
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and  qnaint  traditions,  I  would  recommend  the  lines  of 
Warton  written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dngdale's  Monasticon  : 

Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage. 

By  fancy's  genuine  feelings  nnbeguiled, 

Of  painful  pedantry  the  poring  chUd, 

Who  turns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic  page, 

Now  sunk  by  time  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 

Think'st  thou  the  warbling  Muses  never  smiled 

On  his  lone  hours  ?    Ingenious  views  engage 

His  thoughts,  on  themes  (unclassic  falsely  styled) 

Intent.    While  cloieter'd  piety  displays 

Her  mouldering  scroll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 

New  manners  and  the  pomp  of  elder  days ; 

Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stores. 

Nor  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 

Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

This  Sonnet,  if  it  were  nut  for  a  certain  intricacy  in 

tike  style,   would  be  a   perfect   one:  at  any  rate,   the 

'thonght  it  contains  is  fine  and  just.     Some  of  the  caput 

^nortuum  of  learning  is  a  useful  baUast  and  relief  to  the 

^nind.     It  must  turn  back  to  the  acquisitions  of  others  as 

^ts  natural  sustenance  and  support ;  facts  must  go  hand  in 

liand  with  feelings,  or  it  wiU  soon  prey  like  an  emp^p^ 

stomach  on  itself^  or  be  the  sport  of  the  windy  imper- 

tnnence  of  ingenuity  self-begotten.    Away,  then,  with  this 

^dle  cant,  as  if  everything  were  barbarous  and  without 

interest  that  is  not  the  growth  of  our  own  times  and  of 

Our  own  taste  ;  with  this  everlasting  evaporation  of  mere 

Sentiment,  this  affected  glitter  of  style,  this  equivocal 

feneration  of  thought  out  of  ignorance  and  vanity,  this 

total  forgetfulness   of  the  subject,  and  display  of  the 

'Writer,  as  if  every  possible  train   of  speculation  must 

f>riginate  in  the  pronoun  J,  and  the  wOrld  had  nothing  to 

do  but  to  look  on  and  admire.     It  will  not  do  to  consider 

%11  truth  or  good  as  a  reflection  of  our  own  pampered  and 

inordinate  self-love;  to  resolve  the  solid  fabric  of  the 

nniverse  into  an  essence  of  Della-Cruscan  witticism  and 
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to  nattu-Q  or  tho  hoart,  bnt— to  the  readers  of  modera 
poetry.  Words  and  paper,  each  covlewr  de  roge,  are  the 
tn'o  requisites  of  a  fashionable  style.  But  the  glouy 
splendour,  the  voluptuous  glow  of  the  obaoleta,  nM- 
fashiooed  writers  just  mentionod  has  nothing  artificial, 
nothing  meretricious  in  it.  It  is  the  luxuriance  of  n&tonkl 
feeling  and  fancy.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  BCeoralg 
the  summer-rose  of  vanity  for  unfolding  its  leaves  to  tie 
dawn,  or  the  hawthorn  that  puts  forth  its  blossoms  in  '^ 
genial  warmth  of  spring,  of  affecting  to  be  fine.  We  Iaw 
heard  a  good  deal  of  the  pnlpit-eloqoence  of  BosEoet  UJ 
other  celebrated  proachors  of  the  time  of  Fenelon;  bntl 
doubt  much  whether  all  of  them  together  coald  prodoM 
any  niunber  of  passages  to  match  the  best  of  those  in  tlrt 
HfAg  Living  and  Dying,  or  even  Baxter's  severfl  bal 
thiilling  dennncintions  of  the  insignificance  and  uotliing- 
ness  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  a  judgment  to  Dome. 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  this  last-named  powerfiil  tufll' 
troveraialiet,  with  bis  high  forehead  and  black  nelvet  <a|, 
iu.  Calomy's  Nottcon/ormiet'g  Memorial,  containing  aa  ai>- 
count  of  the  Two  Thousand  Ejected  Ministers  at  tl» 
Beetoration  of  Charles  II.  This  was  a  proud  list  for  OU 
England  ;  and  the  account  of  their  lives,  their  zoal,  Ihcor 
eloquence  and  Bufferings  for  conscience  sake,  ia  one  of  ti» 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  htnnU 
mind.  How  high  it  can  soar  in  faith  I  How  nobly  it 
can  ann  itself  with  resolution  and  fortitude !  How  ftr  il 
can  surpass  itself  in  cruelty  and  fraud  1  How  incaplbw 
it  seems  to  he  of  good,  except  as  it  is  urged  on  by  tl» 
contention  with  evi!  I  The  retired  and  influxihle  deBoaW' 
ants  of  the  Two  Thousand  Ejected  Ministers  and  itiffl' 
adherents  are  gone  with  the  spirit  of  persecution  that  g»™ 
a  soul  and  body  to  them ;  and  with  them,  I  am  ofraidi  ^ 
spirit  of  liberty,  of  manly  independence,  and  of  in**'" 
self-respect  is  nearly  extinguished  in  England.  TbdM 
appears  tu  be  no  natural  necessity  for  evil,  hut  thot  tto 
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with  mouldy  fragments  and  crumbs  of  comfort.  He  does 
not  ^  spin  his  brains,"  but  something  much  better.  The 
cxmning  chield,  the  old  canty  gdberlumie  has  got  hold  of 
another  cine — that  of  nature  and  history — and  long  may 
he  spin  it,  "  even  to  the  crack  of  doom,"  watching  the 
threads  as  they  are  about  to  break  through  his  fringed 
eyelids,  catching  a  tradition  in  his  mouth  like  a  trap,  and 
heaping  his  forehead  with  facts,  till  it  shoves  up  the 
Baronet's  blue  bonnet  into  a  Baron's  crown,  and  then  will 
the  old .  boy  turn  in  his  chair,  rest  his  chin  upon  his 
crutch,  give  a  last  look  to  the  Highlands,  and  with  his 
latest  breath  thank  God  that  he  leaves  the  world  as  he  found 
it!  And  so  he  will  pretty  nearly  with  one  exception — 
^e  Scotch  Novels.  They  are  a  small  addition  to  this 
around  world  of  ours.  We  and  they  shall  jog  on  merrily 
"•ogether  for  a  •  century  or  two,  I  hope,  till  some  future 
iLord  Byron  asks,  "  Who  reads  Sir  Walter  Scott  now  ?" 
TThere  is  the  last  and  almost  worst  of  them.  I  would  take 
3Lt  with  me  into  a  wilderness.  Three  pages  of  poor  Peter 
'Peebles  will  at  any  time  redeem  three  volumes  of  Hed 
Gauntlet.  And  Nanty  Ewart  is  even  better  with  his 
steady  walk  upon  the  deck  of  the  Jumping  Jenny  and  his 
^tory  of  himself,  "  and  her  whose  foot  (whether  he  came 
or  went  out)  was  never  off  the  stair."  There  you  came 
me,  there  you  touched  me,  old  truepenny!  And 
len  again  the  catch  that  blind  Willie  and  his  wife  and  the 
>y  sing  in  the  hollow  of  the  heath — there  is  more  mirth 
•3id  heart's  ease  in  it  than  in  all  Lord  Byron's  Don  Juan,  or 
'.  Moore's  Lyrics,  And  why  ?  Because  the  author  is 
inking  of  beggars  and  a  beggar's  brat,  and  not  of  him- 
>lf  while  he  writes  it.  He  looks  at  nature,  sees  it,  hears 
'y  feels  it,  and  believes  that  it  exists,  before  it  is  printed, 
otpressed,  and  labelled  on  the  back.  By  (he  Author  of- 
^averley.  He  does  not  fancy,  nor  would  he  for  one 
^^^oment  have  it  supposed,  that  his  name  and  fame  compose 
^il  that  is  worth  a  moment's  consideration  in  the  universe. 

2    G 
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tion,  into  a  strain  of  greater  demurenesa,  and  into  a  Dalch 
and  Qermon  fidelity  of  imitation  of  domestic  manners  and 
iuiiividual  character,  as  in  the  periodical  easayiste,  and  in 
tho  works  of  Fielding  and  Hogarti.  Yet,  if  the  two  iMt- 
named  painters  of  mannerB  are  not  Englifih,  who  are  K>! 
I  cannot  give  up  my  pnrtiality  to  tbem  for  the  fag-end  of 
a  theory.  They  have  this  marft  of  genuine  English 
intellect,  that  they  constantly  combine  tiTith  of  extenml 
observation  with  strength  of  internal  meaning.  The 
Dutch  are  patient  obserTers  of  nature,  but  want  uhanctei 
and  feeling.  The  French,  as  fur  as  we  have  imitated 
them,  aim  only  at  the  pleasing,  and  glanoe  over  the 
sur&ces  of  words  and  things.  Thus  has  our  litentim 
descended  (according  to  the  foregoing  scale)  from  ^ 
tone  of  tho  pulpit  to  that  of  the  court  or  drawing-rooni, 
from  the  drawing-room  into  the  parlonr,  and  from  IIkidW, 
if  some  critics  say  tme,  into  the  kitchen  and  ale-honee. 
It  may  do  even  worse  than  that  1 

French  literatnre  has  undergone  great  changes  in  like 
manner,  and  was  supposed  to  be  at  its  height  in  tlie  ttmB 
of  Louis  XIV.  We  sympathise  leas-,  however,  with  the 
pompous  and  Bet  speeches  in  the  tragodies  of  Bacine  tsA 
Corneille,  or  in  the  seiiona  comedies  of  Moliere,  than  m 
ilo  with  the  grotesque  farces  of  the  latter,  with  tie  OX" 
nggorated  descriptions  and  humour  of  Babelais  (whoai 
wit  was  a  madness,  a  drnnkennese),  or  with  the  oocan- 
plished  humanity,  the  easy  style,  and  gentlemanly  ud 
scholar-like  sense  of  Montaigne.  But  these  we  couaidB 
as  in  a  great  measure  English,  or  as  what  the  old  FrSDcli 
character  inclined  to,  before  it  waa  coiroptcd  by  oourte 
and  academies  of  criticism.  The  exquisite  greow  of 
La  Fontaine,  the  indifferent  sarcastic  tone  of  VoltailS  *tA 
Lo  Sage,  who  make  light  of  everything,  and  who  piwEnM 
their  greatest  effects  with  tho  most  imperceptible  eA 
rapid  touches,  we  givo  wholly  to  the  constitntional  geniiu 
of  the  French,  and  despair  of  imitating.     Perhaps  in  •" 
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this  we  proceed  by  guess-work  at  best.  Nations  (par- 
ticnlarly  rival  nations)  are  bad  judges  of  one  another's 
literature  or  physiognomy.  The  French  certainly  do  not; 
understand  ua  :  it  is  most  probable  we  do  not  understand 
them.  How  slowly  great  works,  great  names  make  their 
way  across  the  Channel!  M.  Tracey's  Ideologie  has 
not  yet  been  heard  of  amongst  us,  and  a  Frenchman  who 
asks  if  you  have  read  it,  almost  subjects  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  the  author.  They  have  also  their  little 
sects  and  parties  in  literature,  and  though  they  do  not 
nioknanie  and  vilify  their  rivals,  as  is  done  ^th  us 
(thanks  to  the  national  politeness),  yet  if  you  do  not 
Wong  to  the  prevailing  party,  they  very  civilly  suppress 
<dl  mention  of  you,  your  name  is  not  noticed  in  the 
journals,  nor  your  work  inquired  for  at  the  shops.^ 

Those  who  explain  everything  by  final  causes  (that  is, 
^ho  deduce  causes  from  effects)  might  avail  themselves 
of  their  privilege  on  this  occasion.  There  must  be  some 
checks  to  the  excessive  increase  of  literature  as  of  popula- 
"fcion,  or  we  should  be  overwhelmed  by  it ;  and  they  are 
*iappily  found  in  the  envy,  dulness,  prejudices,  and  vanity 
of  mankind.  While  we  think  we  are  weighing  the  merits 
of  an  author,  we  are  indulging  our  own  national  pride, 
^dolence,  or  ill-humour,  by  laughing  at  what  we  do  not 
"^derstand,  or  condemning  what  thwarts  our  inclinations. 
Jle  French  reduce  all  philosophy  to  a  set  of  agreeable 
^nsations :  the  Germans  reduce  the  commonest  things  to 
^  abstruse  metaphysics.  The  one  are  a  mystical,  the 
^ther  a  superficial  people.  Both  proceed  by  the  severest 
logic;    but   the   real   guide  to  their  conclusions  is   the 

^  In  Paris,  to  be  popular,  you  must  wear  out,  they  say,  twenty 
pair  of  pumps  and  twenty  pair  of  silk  stockings  in  calls  upon  the 
different  Newspaper  Editors.  In  England,  you  have  only  to  give 
in  your  resignation  at  the  Treasury,  and  you  receive  your  passport 
to  the  John  Bull  Parnasfeus ;  otherwise  you  are  shut  out  and  made  a 
bye-word.  Literary  jealousy  and  littleness  is  still  the  motive, 
politics  the  pretext,  and  blackguardism  the  mode.    [1826.] 
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liroportion  of  phlegm  or  mercury  in  their  diBpositioiia, 
Wlien  we  appeal  to  a  man's  reason  agamet  his  inditmtiiniB, 
<^e  speak  a  language  without  meaning,  and  which  he  will 
not  understand.  Different  nBtions  have  fsTonrite  moJes 
of  feeling  and  of  accounting  for  things  to  please  tbCDt- 
selves  and  fall  in  with  their  ordinary  hahite ;  anil  OQC 
different  syBtems  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  art  looeti 
contend,  and  repel  one  another  on  the  confines  of  opiniiBi, 
beoause  their  elements  will  not  amalgamate  witli  mil 
sevoral  humours,  and  all  the  while  we  fancy  we  aettlo  Uw 
queBtion  by  an  abstract  eseroise  of  reason,  and  by  laying 
down  some  refined  and  exclusive  Etandard  of  taste,  Then 
is  no  great  harm  in  this  delusion,  nor  can  there  hs  mocli 
in  seeing  through  it ;  for  we  shall  still  go  on  just  u  SB 
did  before.' 


Madame  Pasla  and  MademimMe  ManM 
I  LISBD  Mademoiselle  Mars  exceedingly  well,  till  I  W 
Madame  Fasta  whom  I  likod  so  much  better.  The  leawo 
ifi,  the  one  is  the  perfection  of  French,  the  other  of  naturtl 
acting.  Madame  Pasta  is  Italian,  and  she  migiit  U 
English— Mademoiselle  Mars  belongs  emphatically  to  ba 
country;  the  scene  of  her  triumphs  is  Paris.  ShepliJ*, 
naturally  too,  but  it  is  French  nature.  Let  mo  eipkio- 
Sho  has,  it  is  true,  none  of  the  vices  of  the  Frenob 
theatre,  its  extravagance,  its  flutter,  its  griniaco,  utJ 
al&ctation,  but  her  merit  in  these  respeuts  is  as  it  mn 
negative,  and  she  seems  to  put  an  artificial  restraiul  t^ 


a  tepott  of  llie  Kantean  Philosophy ;  ho  might  ns  well  h«ve 
them  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  geography  of  liie  mumi.  U  ■• 
JilltcuU  for  OD  Englishniaji  to  undereland  Kant:  for  a  FreDchnai 
impoBHible.  The  latter  bus  a  certain  routinti  of  phrase*  into  niMi 
hiB  ideas  run  littbitiully  aa  inlo  u  mould,  and  jnu  cannot  gel  bin 
out  ot  them. 
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herself.  There  is  still  a  pettiness,  an  attention  to  minutisB, 
an  etiquette,  a  mannerism  about  her  acting :  she  does  not 
give  an  entire  loose  to  her  feelings,  or  trust  to  the  unpre- 
meditated and  habitual  impulse  of  her  situation.  She  has 
greater  elegance,  perhaps,  and  precision  of  style  than 
Madame  Pasta,  but  not  half  her  boldness  or  grace.  In 
short,  everything  she  does  is  voluntary,  instead  of  being 
spontaneous.  It  seems  as  if  she  might  be  acting  from 
marginal  directions  to  her  part.  When  not  speaking,  she 
stands  in  general  quite  still.  When  she  speaks,  she 
extends  fbrst  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  in  a  way  that 
you  can  foresee  every  time  she  does  so,  or  in  which 
a  machine  might  be  elaborately  constructed  to  develop 
different  successive  movements.  "When  she  enters,  she 
advances  in  a  straight  line  from  the  other  end  to  the 
middle  of  the  stage  with  the  slight  unvarying  trip  of  her 
countrywomen,  and  then  stops  short,  as  if  under  the  drill 
of  a  fugleman.  When  she  speaks,  she  articulates  with 
perfect  clearness  and  propriety,  but  it  is  the  facility  of  a 
singer  executing  a  dif&cult  passage.  The  case  is  that  of 
habit,  not  of  nature.  Whatever  she  does  is  right  in  the 
intention,  and  she  takes  care  not  to  carry  it  too  far ;  but 
she  appears  to  say  beforehand,  ''  This  I  will  do,  I  must 
not  do  ihcd"  Her  acting  is  an  inimitable  study  or 
consummate  rehearsal  of  the  part  as  a  preparatory  per- 
formance: she  hardly  yet  appears  to  have  assumed  the 
character ;  something  more  is  wanting,  and  that  something 
you  find  in  Madame  Pasta.  If  Mademoiselle  Mars  has 
to  smile,  a  slight  and  evanescent  expression  of  pleasure 
passes  across  the  surface  of  her  face;  twinkles  in  her 
eyelids,  dimples  her  chin,  compresses  her  lips,  and  plays 
on  each  feature :  when  Madame  Pasta  smiles,  a  beam  of 
joy  seems  to  have  struck  upon  her  heart,  and  to  irradiate 
her  coimtenance.  Her  whole  face  is  bathed  and  melted 
in  expression,  instead  of  its  glancing  from  particular 
points.     When  she  speaks,  it  is  in  music.     When  she 
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moves,  it  is  without  tliiukiug  wLetLer  she  is  grtkcefd  or 
not.  When  ahe  weepa,  it  is  a  fountain  of  tears,  not  a  few 
trickling  diDps  that  glitter  and  vauie})  the  instant  Bflat. 
The  French  thcmselTea  odiuire  Madame  Fasta's  aotii^ 
(who  indeed  can  help  it  ?)  but  they  go  away  thinking  how 
much  one  of  her  simple  movoraentB  would  be  improTed 
by  their  eztravagnnt  gesticulations,  and  that  her  noble, 
natural  expreBsion  would  bo  the  better  for  having  tn'enty 
aire  of  mincing  affectation  added  to  it.  In  hor  Xiaa 
there  is  a  listless  vacancy,  an  awkward  grace,  a  want  of 
biengianee,  that  is  like  a  child  ur  a  changeling,  and  that  w 
Trench  actrosa  would  venture  npon  for  a,  moment,  iMt  bIib 
ehonld  be  suspected  of  a  want  of  esprii  or  of  6on  Wtii. 
A  French  actress  always  plays  before  the  oom't  |  abt  i» 
always  in  the  presence  of  an  audience,  with  whom  she 
first  settles  her  personal  pretensions  by  a  significant  Hut 
or  sidc'glance,  and  then  as  much  nature  and  simphoi^  M 
you  please.  Foor  Madame  Fasta  thiuks  no  more  of  tlu 
audience  than  Nina  herself  would,  if  she  could  be  oteeTwd 
by  stealth,  or  than  the  fawn  that  wounded  comes  to  dnilE, 
or  the  flower  that  droops  in  the  sun  or  wags  its  sw«l 
head  ia  the  gale.  She  gives  herself  entirely  np  to  fto 
impreasion  of  the  port,  loses  her  power  over  herself,  it  1» 
away  by  hor  feelings  either  to  an  expression  of  ataporM 
of  artless  joy,  borrows  beauty  fi'om  deformity,  damn 
niLConsciously.  and  is  transformed  into  the  very  bcdiigtlu 
represents.  She  does  not  act  the  character— she  ti  it, 
looks  it,  breathes  it.  Slic  does  not  study  for  an  affidi 
but  strives  to  poBsess  herself  of  ^he  feeling  which  bIiduW 
dictate  what  eho  is  to  do,  and  which  gives  hirtli  to  ^ 
proper  degree  of  grace,  dignity,  esse,  or  force.  She 
makes  no  point  all  the  way  through,  bnt  her  whole  Btp* 
and  maiiner  is  in  perfect  keeping,  as  if  she  were  lodif 
a  love-sick,  care-crazed  maiden,  t>ceupied'  with  ono  iMf 
sorrow,  and  who  had  no  other  idea,  or  interest  in  U' 
world.     This  aliiue  is  true  nature  and  true  art.     TlieM' 
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Lis  sophistical ;  and  Frencli  art  is  not  free  from  the  im- 
pintation ;  it  never  places  an  implicit  faith  in  nature  but 
BbX^ays  mixes  up  a  certain  portion  of  art,  that  is,  of  con- 
sc^iousness  and  affectation  with  it.  I  shall  illustrate  this 
STi'bject  fi*om  a  passage  in  Shakespeare. 

Polixenes.  Shepherdess, 
(A  fair  one  are  you)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
"With  flowers  of  winter. 

Perdita,  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, 
Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter,  the  fair'st  flowers  o*  the  season 
Are  our  carnations* and  streaked  gillivors. 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards ;  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Folix.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 
Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Perdita.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 
There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Polix.  Say  there  be. 
Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so  o'er  that  art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scyon  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature — change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Perdita.  So  it  is. 

Polix.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillivors, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Perdita.  1*11  not  put 
A  dibble  in  earth,  to  set  one  slip  of  them  ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  should  wi^h 
This  youth  to  say,  'twere  well ;  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me.* 

lladame   Pasta  appears   to   be  of  Perdita*s  mind   in 

P  Dyce's  Second  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  1868,  iii.  468-9  (the 
^inter'a  TaXe,  iv.  3).] 
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r»*'sw:!:    a>    -it-r    iii:!:iiiiL    luhl   I   ;^plu]ii    hfix   resolntior-* 
leikral^.     'V  -  ^niiiisii  atw  'rhurggd  mijnstlj  with  wishing 
zu    iis^ixini^^  :iie  Fr^racii :  we  eaunot  h^  it :  there  is  & 

:unxnu.  kunTiadi^r  jemi^fii  dm  cwu  nidniiinig.  Thus  nnabl^d^le 
lo  vtw^  ■iii-LT  7iit»sinr.L*ai  raecxt.  we  are  aud  iBsidioiisl^^KIly 
zo  jxfcv:'  ii^-.urL-'.L  diu  -ipn«iIaCLoiu  Wrvmrh  maimrej  to  ei^^^i- 
^)iain  kv:i'-  .r  ?hr»)\T  a  «iitma  on  tf^t^fF  most  soi 
:*3tt*rtiuu> 
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Tbt»  Zaiclisii  ire  -i  Im^vj  people^  aiLl  the  meet  like      "^  * 
stuae  >t  Liil  jciierr**     The  Frenuh  are  a  lirelj  pec^e,  an^r::^^^ 
luure  likii  .1  x-ariier.     Thev  ire  eastiT  moved  azid 
otiuses^  Jkuxi  iacii  pam  of  tdie  impretasioii  has  its  separai 
ddecc :  :Iie    SiiLCUsii  if  shev  are  moTed  at  all  (whi<^  is 
work  <}f  zinrn  luid  .iiiEeaI:nr  ,  are  miOTed  altogether,  or 
oias)^  lUiiL  rile  imnr»si»ii}EU  if  it  takes  root,  strikes  deep 
"jpreaiis  v-ite,  iiivoLviiii£  a  iLTimber  of  other  impressioiis  i 
ic     If  -i  rr'iji'LHias  ;f  a  T?-^ek  wrenched  ftom  its  place  roll^ 
^wly  J-  irtic.  zfiuiiers  st3:end:tih  and  farr  as  it  proceed^^^^T' 
txiar^  up  ^vx:iryzh.:.:iu.  i^  i^  waj,  and  thunders  on  the  plai^^^^'* 
below,  riitjr^   ii>  <4,^m»:chlag   noble   and  imposing  in  th- 
sighc  t7.^r  io  is  lih  •7nn:j:e  «;f  <.^ar  own  headlong  passions  an* 
tie  incr^as^inj:  v'^niinnenee  o£  oar  desires*     But  we  hate 
^e  a  teiiolii^r  lannclied  into  the  air  and  driyen  back  o: 
nhe  haii'i  tliiiC  tibj^.'^ws  itu  shifting  its  course  with  ever^^ 
ptnf  oli  \vin.d.  an»i  carried  no  Ikrther  bj  the  strongest  that^-        .. 
bv  the  .>LigIiuesJi  inipolse.     It  15  proToking  (is  it  not  ?)  io         }.. 
see  the  strength  of  the  blow  always  defeated  by  the  very 
iorsiguijicance  and  want  of  resistance  in  the  object,  and 
the   inLpoLse   receiyed   never  answering  to  the   impulse 
given.     It   is  the  very  same  flattering,  fidgeting,  tanta-         ^1 
Itsing,  inconseqaentiaL  ridieolons  process  that  annoys  ns  t 

in  the  French  character.     There  seems  no  natural  corre- 
siH>ndenee  between  objects  and  feelings,  between  things 
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and  words.  By  yielding  to  every  impulse  at  once, 
nothing  produces  a  powerful  or  permanent  impression ; 
nothing  produces  an  aggregate  impression,  for  every,  part 
tells  separately.  Every  idea  turns  off  to  something  else, 
or  back  upon  itseK ;  there  is  no  progress  made,  no  blind 
impulse,  no  accumulation  of  imagination  with  circum- 
stances, no  absorption  of  all  other  feelings  in  one  over- 
whelming one,  that  is,  no  keeping,  no  momentum,  no 
integrity,  no  totality,  no  inflexible  sincerity  of  purpose, 
and  it  is  this  resolution  of  the  sentiments  into  detached 
points  and  first  impressions,  so  that  they  do  not  take  an 
entire  and  involuntary  hold  of  them,  but  either  they  can 
throw  them  off  from  their  lightness,  or  escape  from  them 
by  reason  of  their  minuteness,  that  we  English  complain 
of  as  French  nature  or  a  want  of  nature,  for  by  nature  is 
only  meant  that  the  mind  identifies  itself  with  something 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  master  of  itself,  and  the  French 
mind  never  identifies  itself  with  anything,  but  always  has 
its  own  consciousness,  its  own  affectation,  its  own  gratifi- 
cation, its  own  slippery  inconstancy  or  impertinent  pro- 
lixity interposed  between  the  object  and  the  impressioiv 
It  is  this  theatrical  or  artificial  nature  with  which  we 
cannot  and  will  not  sympathise,  because  it  circumscribes 
the  truth  of  things  and  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind 
within  the  petty  round  of  vanity,  indifference,  and  physical 
sensations,  stunts  the  growth  of  imagination,  effaces  the 
broad  light  of  nature,  Und  requires  us  to  look  at  all  things 
through  the  prism  of  their  petulance  and  self-conceit. 
The  French  in  a  word  leave  sincerity  out  of  their  nature 
(not  moral  but  imaginative  sincerity),  cut  down  the 
varieties  of  feeling  to  their  own  narrow  and  superficial 
standard,  and  having  clipped  and  adulterated  the  current 
coin  of  expression,  would  pass  it  off  as  sterling  gold.  We 
cannot  make  an  exchange  with  them.  They  are  affected 
by  things  in  a  different  manner  from  us,  not  in  a  different 
degree ;  and  a  mutual  understanding   is   hopeless.     We 
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to  6ireiguers  *s  snch  :  on  the  contrary, 
nge  ftzSmigB.  »rtii«b  uid  works  of  art  is  one  of  o> 
fmbleB.  But  if  we  give  up  unr  national  pride,  it  iqtl 
be  hi  oar  taste  and  nmieretaadings.  Naj,  we  adopt  tl 
mftniwni  imd  t£«  &sbioas  of  the  Fronub,  thoir  daocir 
Mill  their  cooking, — oot  their  mosic,  not  their  paintiu 
not  their  poetrj.  uiit  their  metaphysicB,  not  their  style 
aetiiig.  If  we  ate  sensible  of  onr  own  stapidity,  * 
cannot  admire  (A».i>  vivacity :  if  we  are  sick  of  our  o^ 
awkwBrdneiie.  we  like  it  better  than  their  grace ;  * 
cannot  port  with  (.<[tr  groseueBS  fur  their  refinemeal ; 
we  would  b«  glad  to  haTe  our  lompiah  claj  snimated, 
most  be  with  tnw  Promethean  heat,  not  n-ith  painL- 
phoei^oms :  they  are  not  the  Frankeneteins  tliat  ma  ^^ 
peifi»m  this  feat.  Whu  among  ns  in  reading  SchiUe^^^^^ 
Sobbert  fiir  the  first  time  evier  asked  if  it  woe  German 
not?  Who  in  reading  Klopstock'a  Meisiah  did  not  objs 
that  it  was  Gemuin,  nut  because  it  was  German,  b 
because  it  was  htmvj;  that  is,  becaose  the  imsginatic 
and  the  heart  dt>  not  act  like  a  machine,  so  as  to  be  woi 
up  or  let  down  by  the  pulleys  of  the  will  ?  Do  not  . 
French  complain  (and  complain  justly)  that  a  picture 
English,  when  it  is  coarse  and  unfinished,  and  leaves  0*^~_^ 
the  details  which  arc  one  part  of  nature?  Do  not  tb^^ 
English  remonstrate  against  this  defect  too,  nnd  endeavoc^' 
to  cure  it?  But  it  may  be  said  we  relish  Schill^-^ 
because  he  is  barbaruos,  violent,  and  like  Shakeapear-'^ 
We  have  the  Cart^ions  of  Raphael  then,  aiid  the  Elgifc': 
Marbles ;  and  we  profess  to  admire  and  understand 
too,  and  I  think  without  any  aifectation.  Tho  reason  ; 
that  there  is  no  affectation  in  them.  We  like  those  nobl_  ^_ 
outlines  of  the  human  face  at  Hampton  Court :  th*^ 
sustained  dignity  of  espression  ;  the  broad  ample  folds  C 
the  drapery  ;  the  bold,  massiTe  limbs ;  there  is  breath  an-  - 
motion  in  them,  and  we  would  willingly  be  so  tron^ 
formed  and  Bpiritnalised :  but  we  do  not  want  to  hove  oW- 
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lieavy,  stupid  faces  flittered  away  into  a  number  of  glitter- 
ing points   or   transfixed   into  a  smooth  petrifaction  on 
IVencli  canvas.     Our  faces,  if  wanting  in  expression,  have 
a  settled  purpose  in  them ;  are  as  solid  as  they  are  stupid ; 
and  we  are  at  least  flesh  and  blood.     We  also  like  the 
sway  of  the  Hmbs  and  negligent  grandeur  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles ;  in  spite  of  their  huge  weight  and  manly  strength, 
they  have  the  buoyancy  of  a  wave  of  the  sea,  with  all  the 
ease  and  softness  of  flesh :  they  fall  into  attitudes  of  them- 
selves :  but  if  they  were  put  into  attitudes  by  the  genius 
of  Opera-dancing,  we  should  feel  no  disposition  to  imitate 
or  envy  them,  any  more  than  we  do  the  Zephyr  and  Flora 
graces  of  French  statuary.     We  prefer  a  single  head  of 
Ohantry's  to  a  quarry  of  French  sculpture.     The  English 
are  a  modest  people,  except  in  comparing  themselves  with 
tlieir  next  neighbours,  and  nothing  provokes  their  pride 
in  this  case  so  much  as  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  latter. 
When  Madame  Pasta  walks  in  upon  the  stage,  and  looks 
about  her  with  the  same  unconsciousness  or  timid  wonder 
as  the  young  stag  in  the  forest ;  when  she  moves  her  limbs 
as  carelessly  as  a  tree  its  branches  ;  when  she  unfolds  oi^ 
of  her  divine  expressions  of  countenance,  which  reflect  the 
inmost  feelings  of  the  soul,  as  the  calm,  deep  lake  reflects 
the  face  of  heaven;  do  we  not  sufficiently  admire  her,  do 
We  not  wish  her  ours,  and  feel,  with  the  same  cast  of 
thought  and  character,  a  want  of  glow,  of  grace,  and  ease 
in   the   expression   of  what   we    feel?      We    bow,   like 
Quiderius  and  Arviragus   in   the  cave  when   they  saw 
Imogen,  as  to  a  thing  superior.     On  the  other  hand,  when 
Mademoiselle  Mars  comes  on  the  stage,  something  in  the 
ixianner   of  a  fantoccini  figure  slid  along  on  a  wooden 
trame,  and  making  directly  for  the  point  at  which  her 
of&cial  operations  commence — when  her  face  is  puckered 
into    a  hundred    little    expressions   like    the   wrinkles 
L       on  the  skin  of  a  bowl   of  cream  set  in  a  window  to 
m      cool,  her  eyes  peering  out  with  an  ironical  meaning,  her 
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nose  pointing  it,  and  her  lips  confirming  it  with  a  dry 
pressure — we  admire  indeed,  we  are  delighted,  we  may 
envy,  but  we  do  not  sympathise  or  very  well  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  We  are  not  electrified,  as  in.  the  former 
instance,  but  animal-magnetised,  ^  We  can  manage  pretty 
well  with  any  one  feeling  or  expression  (like  a  clown  that 
must  be  taught  his  letters  one  at  a  time)  if  it  keeps  on 
in  the  same  even  course,  that  expands  and  deepens  by 
degrees,  but  we  are  distracted  and  puzzled,  or  at  best 
only  amused  with  that  sort  of  expression  which  is  hardly 
itself  for  two  moments  together,  that  shifts  from  point  to 
point,  that  seems  to  have  no  place  to  rest  on,  no  impulse 
to  urge  it  forward,  and  might  as  well  be  twenty  other 
things  at  the  same  time — where  tears  come  so  easily  they 
can  hardly  be  real,  where  smiles  are  so  playful  they  appear 
put  on,  where  you  cannot  tell  what  you  are  to  believe,  for 
the  parties  themselves  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  where  the  whole  tone  is  ironical,  con- 
ventional, and  where  the  difiference  between  nature  and 
art  is  nearly  imperceptible.  This  is  what  we  mean  by 
yrench  nature,  viz.,  that  the  feelings  and  ideas  are  so 
slight  and  discontinuous  that  they  can  be  changed  for 
others  like  a  dress  or  vizor ;  or  else,  to  make  up  for  want 
of  truth  and  breadth,  are  caricatured  into  a  mask.  This 
is  the  defect  of  their  tragedy,  and  the  defect  and  excellence 
of  their  comedy ;  the  one  is  a  pompous  abortion,  the  other 
a  facsimile  of  life,  almost  too  close  to  be  agreeable.  A 
French  comic  actor  might  be  supposed  to  have  left  his 
shop  for  half  an  hour  to  show  himself  upon  a  stage— there 

^  Even  her  fexiste  in  Valeria  (when  she  first  acquires  the  use  of 
sight)  is  pointed  like  an  epigram,  and  put  in  italics,  like  a  technical 
or  metaphysical  distinction,  instead  of  being  a  pure  effusion  of  joy. 
Accordingly  a  French  pit-critic  took  up  the  plnase,  insisting  that 
to  exist  was  common  to  all  things,  and  asked  what  the  expression 
was  in  the  original  German.  This  treatment  of  passion  is  topicoi 
and  extraneous,  and  seldom  strikes  at  the  scat  of  the  disorder,  the 
heart. 
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is  no  difference,  worth  speaking  of,  between  the  man  and 
the  actor — whether  on  the  stage  or  at  home,  he  is  equally 
full  of  gesticulation,  equally  voluble,  and  without  mean- 
ing— as  their  tragic  actors  are  solemn  puppets,  moved  by 
rules,  pulled  by  wires,  and  with  their  mouths  stuffed  with 
rant  and  bombast.  This  is  the  harm  that  can  be  said  of 
them  :  they  themselves  are  doubtless  best  acquainted  with 
the  good,  and  are  not  too  diffident  to  tell  it.  Though 
other  people  abuse  them,  they  can  still  praise  themselves ! 
I  once  knew  a  French  lady  who  said  all  manner  of  good 
things  and  forgot  them  the  next  moment ;  who  maintained 
an  argument  with  great  wit  and  eloquence,  and  presently 
after  changed  sides,  without  knowing  that  she  had  done 
so ;  who  invented  a  story  and  believed  it  on  the  spot ; 
who  wept  herself  and  made  you  weep  with  the  force  of  her 
descriptions,  and  suddenly  drying  her  eyes,  laughed  at 
you  for  looking  grave.  Is  not  this  like  acting  ?  Yet  it 
was  not  affected  in  her,  but  natural,  involuntary,  in- 
corrigible. The  hurry  and  excitement  of  her  natural 
spirits  was  like  a  species  of  intoxication,  or  she  resembled 
a  child  in  thoughtlessness  and  incoherence.  She  was  ai 
Frenchwoman.  It  was  nature,  but  nature  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  truth  or  consistency. 

In  one  of  the  Paris  journals  lately,  there  was  a  criticism 
on  two  pictures  by  Girodet  of  Bonchamps  and  Cathelineau, 
Vendean  chiefs.  The  paper  is  well  written,  and  points 
out  the  defects  of  the  portraits  very  fairly  and  judiciously. 
These  persons  are  there  called  "  Illustrious  Vendeans." 
The  dead  dogs  of  1812  are  the  illustrious  Vendeans 
of  1824.  Monsieur  Chateaubriand  will  have  it  so,  and 
the  French  are  too  polite  a  nation  to  contradict  him. 
They  split  on  this  rock  of  complaisance,  surrendering 
every  principle  to  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  as  we  do  on 
the  opposite  one  of  party-spirit  and  rancorous  hostility, 
sacrificing  the  best  of  causes,  and  our  best  friends  to 
the  desire  of  giving  offence,   to   the   indulgence  of  o\\y 
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spleen,  and  of  an  ill-tongue.  We  apply  a  degrading 
appellation,  or  bring  an  opprobrions  charge  against  an 
individual ;  and  such  is  our  tenaciousness  of  the  painfiil 
and  disagreeable,  so  fond  are  we  of  brooding  over 
grievances,  so  incapable  are  our  imaginations  of  raising 
themselves  above  the  lowest  scurrility  or  the  dirtiest 
abuse,  that  should  the  person  attacked  come  out  an  angel 
from  the  contest,  the  prejudice  against  him  remains  nearly 
the  same  as  if  the.  charge  had  been  fully  proved.  An 
unpleasant  association  has  been  created,  and  this  is  too 
delightful  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  with  the 
English  public  easily  to  be  parted  with.  John  Bull 
would  as  soon  give  up  an  estate  as  a  bugbear.  Having 
been  once  gulled,  they  are  not  soon  unguUed.  They  are 
too  knowing  for  that.  Nay,  they  resent  the  attempt  to 
undeceive  them  as  an  injury.  The  French  apply  a 
brilliant  epithet  to  the  most  vulnerable  characters;  and 
thus  gloss  over  a  life  of  treachery  or  infamy.  With  them 
the  immediate  or  last  impression  is  everything :  with  ns, 
the  first,  if  it  is  sufficiently  strong  and  gloomy,  never  wears 
out !  ■  The  French  critic  observes  that  M.  Girodet  has 
given  General  Bonchamps,  though  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  a  calm  and  even  smiling  air,  and 
that  the  portrait  of  Cathelineau,  instead  of  a  hero,  looks 
only  like  an  angry  peasant.  In  fact,  the  lips  in  the  first 
portrait  are  made  of  marmalade,  the  complexion  is  cos- 
metic, and  the  smile  ineffably  engaging;  while  the  eye 
of  the  peasant  Cathelineau  darts  a  beam  of  light,  such 
as  no  eye,  however  illustrious,  was  ever  illumined  witL 
But  so  it  is,  the  Senses,  like  a  favourite  lap-dog,  are 
pampered  and  indulged  at  any  expense  :  the  Imagination, 
like  a  gaunt  hoUnd,  is  starved  and  driven  away.  Danger 
and  death,  and  ferocious  courage  and  stern  fortitude, 
however  the  subject  may  exact  them,  are  uncourtly  topics 
and  kept  out  of  sight :  but  smiling  lips  and  glistening 
eyes  are  pleasing  objects,  and  there  you  find  them.    The 
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style  of  ^portrait  requires  it.  It  is  of  this  varnish  and 
glitter  of  sentiment  that  we  complain  (perhaps  it  is  no 
business  of  ours)  as  what  must  for  ever  intercept  the  true 
feeling  and  genuine  rendering  of  nature  in  French  art,  as 
what  makes  it  spurious  and  counterfeit,  and  strips  it  of 
simplicity,  force,  and  grandeur.  Whatever  pleases,  what- 
ever strikes,  holds  out  a  temptation  to  the  French  artist 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  there  is  too  great  a  sympathy 
in  the  public  mind  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  quarrel 
with  or  severely  criticise  what  is  so  congenial  with  its  own 
feelings.  A  premature  and  superficial  sensibility  is  the 
grave  of  French  genius  and  of  French  taste.  Beyond  the 
momentary  impulse  of  a  lively  organisation,  all  the  rest  is 
mechanical  and  pedantic ;  they  give  you  rules  and  theories 
for  truth  and  nature,  the  Unities  for  poetry,  and  the  dead 
body  for  the  living  soul  of  art.  They  colour  a  Greek  statue 
ill,  and  call  it  a  picture  :  they  paraphrase  a  Greek  tragedy, 
and  overload  it  with  long-winded  speeches,  and  think  they 
have  a  national  drama  of  their  own.  Any  other  people 
would  be  ashamed  of  such  preposterous  pretensions.  In 
invention,  they  do  not  get  beyond  models ;  in  imitation, 
beyond  details.  Their  microscopic  vision  hinders  them 
from  seeing  nature.  I  observed  two  young  students  the 
other  day  near  the  top  of  Montmartre,  making  oil  sketches 
of  a  ruinous  hovel  in  one  corner  of  the  road.  Paris  lay 
below,  glittering  grey  and  gold  (like  a  spider's  web)  in 
the  setting  sun,  which  shot  its  slant  rays  upon  their 
shining  canvas,  and  they  were  busy  in  giving  the  finishing 
touches.  The  little  outhouse  was  in  itself  picturesque 
enough :  it  was  covered  with  moss,  which  hung  down  in  a 
sort  of  drooping  form  as  the  rain  had  streamed  down  it, 
and  the  walls  were  loose  and  crumbling  in  pieces.  Our 
artist  had  repaired  everything  :  not  a  stone  was  out  of  its 
place  :  no  traces  were  left  of  the  winter's  flaw  in  the 
pendent  moss.  One  would  think  the  bricklayer  and 
gardener  had  been  regularly  set  to  work  to  do  a^^^^  ^^^"m^- 


thing  like  Bentiment  or  keeping  in  the  object  befora  &m, 
Uh,  Pftrial  it  was  indeed  on  this  thy  weak  aide  {% 
inability  to  coaneet  any  two  ideas  into  one)  th&t  flij 
barbarous  and  ruthlesH  foes  enturetl  in  1 

The  French  have  b.  great  dislike  to  anything  obscDn. 
Thoy  cnnnot  besu-  to  suppuse  for  a  moment  there  should 
bo  anything  they  da  not  understand :  they  are  ehookii^f 
afraid  of  being  myatified.  Houcc  they  havo  no  idea  either 
of  mental  or  aerial  perspective.  Everything  must  be  dis- 
tinctly made  ont  and  in  the  foreground;  for  if  it  is  not 
so  clear  that  they  can  take  it  up  bit  by  bit,  it  is  whoUj 
lost  upon  them,  and  they  turn  away  as  from  an  unmeuung 
blank.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  sti^  unnatural  look  nf 
their  portraits.  No  allowance  is  made  for  the  veil  that 
shade  as  well  as  an  oblique  position  casta  over  the  dipnoi 
parts  of  the  face ;  every  feature,  and  every  part  of  evsiy 
feature  is  given  with  the  same  flat  efl'ect,  and  it  is  owing  lo 
this  perverse  fidelity  of  detail,  that  that  which  ie  litenlly 
true,  is  naturally  false.  The  side  of  a  face  seen  in 
perspective  di>eB  not  present  so  many  markingg  as  the  one 
that  meets  your  eye  full :  but  if  it  is  put  into  the  ctm  (rf 
French  portrait,  wrenched  round  by  incorrigible  affecl6tii0 
and  conceit  (that  insist  upon  knowing  all  that  is  therei 
and  set  it  down  formally,  though  it  is  nut  to  be  seen), 
what  can  be  the  resnlt,  but  that  the  portrait  will  look  hke 
a  head  stuck  in  a  vice,  will  be  flat,  hard,  and  finiehed,  will 
have  the  appeai'anco  of  reality  and  at  the  same  tiae  look 
like  paint ;  in  short,  will  be  a  French  portrait  ?  Th»I 
is,  the  artist,  from  a  pettiness  of  view  and  want  of  uoR 
enlarged  and  liberal  notions  of  art,  comes  forward  not  to 
represent  nature,  but  like  an  impertinent  commentate  to 
exjdnin  what  she  has  left  in  doubt,  to  insist  on  that  wbicli 
she  passes  over  or  touches  only  slightly,  to  throw  a  critital 
light  on  what  she  casts  into  shade,  and  to  pick  out  liw 
details  of  what  she  blends  into  masses.  I  wonder  tliey 
allow  the  esiatence  of  the  term  claiT-obscur  at  all,  but  it  >* 
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a  word;  and  a  word  is  a  thing  they  can  repeat  and 
remember.  A  French  gentleman  formerly  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  a  landscape  in  their  Exhibition.  I  said  I 
thought  it  too  clear.  He  made  answer  that  he  should 
have  conceived  that  to  be  impossible.  I  replied,  that 
what  I  meant  was,  that  the  parts  of  the  several  objects 
were  made  out  with  too  nearly  equal  distinctness  all  over 
the  picture ;  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  shadow  were  as 
distinct  as  those  in  light,  the  branches  of  the  trees  at  a 
distance  as  plain  as  of  those  near.  The  perspective  arose 
only  from  the  diminution  of  objects,  and  there  was  no 
interposition  of  air.  I  said,  one  could  not  see  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  a  mile  off,  but  this,  I  added,  appertained  to  a 
question  in  metaphysics.  He  shook  his  head,  thinking 
that  a  young  Englishman  could  know  as  little  of  abstruse 
philosophy  as  of  fine  art,  and  no  more  was  said.  I  owe  to 
this  gentleman  (whose  name  was  Merrimee,  and  who  I 
understand  is  still  living,)  a  grateful  sense  of  many 
friendly  attentions  and  many  useful  suggestions,  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations.^ 

Some  one  was  observing  of  Madame  Pasta's  acting,  that 
its  chief  merit  consisted  in  its  being  natural.  To  which 
it  was  replied,  "  Not  so,  for  that  there  was  an  ugly  and  a 
handsome  nature."  There  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "  Home 
is  home,  be  it  never  so  homely  :"  and  so  it  may  be  said 
of  nature ;  that  whether  ugly  or  handsome,  it  is  nature 
still.  Besides  beauty,  there  is  truth,  which  is  always  one 
principal  thing.  It  doubles  the  effect  of  beauty,  which  is 
mere  affectation  without  it,  and  even  reconciles  us  to 
deformity.  Nature,  the  truth  of  nature  in  imitation, 
denotes  a  given  object,  a  "  foregone  conclusion  "  in  reality, 
to  which  the  artist  is  to  conform  in  his  copy.  In  nature 
real  objects  exist,  real  causes  act,  which  are  only  supposed 
to  act  in  art;  and  it  is  in  the  subordination  of  the 
uncertain  and  superficial  combinations  of  fancy  to  the 
1  See  Memoir  of  W.  H.,  1867,  i.  87,  89.— E.\i. 
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more  Btable  and  powerful  law  of  reality  that  the  perfection 
of  art  consists.  A  painter  may  arrange  fine  colours  on 
bis  palelte ;  bnt  if  lie  merely  does  this,  he  docs  nothing. 
It  is  ftooidental  or  arbitrary.  The  difficulty  and  the 
charm  of  the  combination  begins  with  the  truth  of 
imitation,  that  is,  with  the  reaemblanoe  to  a  given  object 
in  nature,  or  in  other  words,  with  tho  strength,  coherence, 
and  justness  of  our  impressions,  which  mnat  be  verified  by 
a  reference  to  a  known  and  determinate  class  of  objects  as 
the  test.  Art  is  so  far  the  development  or  the  commnni- 
oation  of  knowledge,  but  there  can  be  no  knowledge 
unless  it  bo  of  some  given  or  standard  object  which  exists 
independently  of  the  reproBentation  and  benda  the  will  (o 
an  obedience  to  it.  The  strokes  of  tho  pencil  are  what 
the  artiet  pleases,  ore  mere  idleness  and  caprice  without 
meaning,  unless  thoy  point  to  nature.  Then  they  ara 
right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  as  they  follow  in  her  steps 
and  copy  her  style.  Art  mnst  anchor  in  natnre,  or  it  is 
the  sport  of  every  breath  of  folly.  Natural  objects  convey 
given  or  intelligible  ideas,  which  art  embodies  and  re- 
presents, or  it  represents  nothing,  is  a  mere  chimera  or 
bubble ;  and,  ^ther,  natural  objects  or  events  cause 
certain  feelings,  in  expressing  which  art  manifostB  its 
power,  and  genins  its  prerogative.  The  capacity  of  ex- 
pressing these  movements  of  passion  is  in  proportion  to 
the  power  with  which  thej  are  felt^  and  this  is  the  same 
as  sympathy  with  the  human  mind  placed  in  actual 
situations,  and  influenced  by  the  real  causes  that  are 
snpposed  to  act.  Genins  is  the  power  which  eqnaUses  or 
identifies  the  imagination  with  the  reality  or  with  Datm*e. 
C«rbun  evente  happening  to  us  natnraUy  produce  jofi 
xthers  sorrow,  and  these  feelings,  if  excessive,  lead  to 
itth^  consequences,  such  as  stupor  or  ccstacy,  and.expreas 
thomeclvos  by  certain  signs  in  the  countenance  or  voice  or 
gectnrea;  and  wo  admire  and  applaud  an  actress  accord- 
ingly, who  gives  these  tones  and  gestures  as  they  would 
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follow  in  the  order  of  things,  because  we  then  know  that 
her  mind  has  been  affected  in  like  manner,  that  she  enters 
deeply  into  the  resources  o^  nature,  and  imderstands  the 
riches  of  the  human  heart.  For  nothing  else  can  impel 
and  stir  her  up  to  the  imitation  of  the  truth.  The  way 
in  which  real  causes  act  upon  the  feelings  is  not  arbitrary, 
is  not  fanciful ;  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  powerful  and  unfore- 
seen ;  the  effects  can  only  be  similar  when  the  exciting 
canses  have  a  correspondence  with  each  other,  and  there 
is  nothing  like  feeling  hiU  feeling.  The  sense  of  joy  can 
alone  produce  the  smile  of  joy ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
sweetness,  the  unconsciousness,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
last,  we  may  be  sure  is  the  fulness  and  sincerity  of  the 
heart  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  elements  of  joy  at 
least  are  there,  in  their  integrity  and  perfection.  The 
death  or  absence  of  a  beloved  object  is  nothing  as  a  word, 
as  a  mere  passing  thought,  till  it  comes  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
and  we  begin  to  feel  the  revulsion,  the  long  dreary  separa- 
tion, the  stunning  sense  of  the  blow  to  our  happiness,  as 
we  should  in  reality.  The  power  of  giving  this  sad  and 
bewildering  effect  of  sorrow  on  the  stage  is  derived  from 
the  force  of  sympathy  with  what  we  should  feel  in  reality. 
That  is,  a  great  histrionic  genius  is  one  that  approximates 
the  effects  of  words,  or  of  supposed  situations  on  the  mind, 
most  nearly  to  the  deep  and  vivid  effect  of  real  and 
inevitable  ones.  Joy  produces  tears :  tbe  violence  of 
passion  turns  to  childish  weakness ;  but  this  could  not  be 
foreseen  by  study,  nor  taught  by  rules,  nor  mimicked  by 
observation.  Natural  acting  is  therefore  fine,  because  it 
implies  and  calls  forth  the  most  varied  and  strongest 
feelings  that  the  supposed  characters  and  circumstances 
can  possibly  give  birth  to :  it  reaches  the  height  of  the 
subject.  The  conceiving  or  entering  into  a  part  in  this 
sense  is  everything :  the  acting  follows  easily  and  of 
course.  But  art  without  nature  is  a  nickname,  a  word 
without  meaning,  a  conclusion  without  any  premises  to  go 
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upon.  TLo  beunty  of  Madnme  Pasta'e  acting  in  Nina 
proceeds  npou  tliis  principle.  It  ia  not  wliat  she  does  at 
any  particulai'  jimctoro,  but  she  seems  to  be  the  cliaractor, 
and  to  be  inuupable  of  divesting  herself  of  it.  This  ie 
true  acting :  anything  else  is  playing  tricks,  may  be 
clover  and  ingenious,  is  French  Opera-dancing,  recitation, 
heroicB  or  hysterics — but  it  is  not  true  nature  or  true  art. 


poBsibfy    I 


Sir  Walter  Scoif,  BaciVte,  and  Shakespeare, 
The  avgument  at  the  end  of  the  last  Essay  may  possibfy 
serve  to  throw  some  light  on  tbo  often,  agitated  and  trite 
question,  Wiiethcr  we  receive  more  pleoflure  from  an 
Opera  or  a  Trngeily,  from  the  words  or  the  pantomime  of 
a  line  dramatic  represeututiou  ?  A  musician  I  can  conceive 
to  declare,  sincerely  and  conscientiously,  in  favour  of  the 
Opera  over  the  theatre,  for  lie  has  made  it  his  chief  or 
exclosive  study.  But  I  have  heard  some  literary  persons 
do  the  same  ;  and  in  them  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more  the 
affectation  of  candour,  than  candour  itself.  "  The  stili 
small  voice  is  wanting  "  in  this  preference  ;  for  however 
lulling  or  ovorpoworing  the  effect  of  musio  may  be  at  the 
time,  we  return  to  nature  at  lost ;  it  is  there  we  find 
solidity  and  repose,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  under- 
standing ought  to  give  its  casting  vote.  Indeed  there  is  a 
sense  of  reluctance  and  a  sort  of  critical  remorse  in  the 
opposite  course  as  in  giving  up  an  old  prejudice  or  a  friend 
■  to  whom  we  are  under  considerable  obligations ;  but  this 
very  feeling  of  the  conquest  or  sacrifice  of  a  prejudice  is  « 
tacit  proof  that  we  are  wrong ;  for  it  arises  only  out  of  the 
strong  interest  excited  in  the  course  of  time,  and  involved 
in  the  nature  imd  principle  of  the  drama. 

Words  are  the  signs  which  point  out  and  define  the 
objects  of  the  highest  import  to  the  human  mind ;  and 
speech  is  the  habitual,  and  as  it  were  most  intimate  mode 
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of  expressing  those  signs,  the  one  with  which  our  practical 
and  serious  associations  are  most  in  unison.  To  give  a 
deliberate  verdict  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  seems, 
therefore,  eflfeminate  and  unjust.  A  rose  is  delightful  to 
the  smell,  a  pine-apple  to  the  taste.  The  nose  and  the 
palate,  if  their  opinion  were  asked,  might  very  fairly  give 
it  in  favour  of  these  against  any  rival  sentiment ;  but  the 
head  and  the  heart  cannot  be  expected  to  become  ac- 
complices against  themselves.  We  cannot  pay  a  worse 
compliment  to  any  pleasure  or  pursuit  than  to  surrender 
the  pretensions  of  some  other  to  it.  Everything  stands 
best  on  its  own  foundation.  A  sound  expresses,  for  the 
most  part,  nothing  but  itself;  a  word  expresses  a  million  \ 
of  sounds.  The  thought  or  impression  of  the  moment  is 
one  thing,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less  delightful ;  but 
beyond  this,  it  may  relate  to  the  fate  or  events  of  a  whole 
life,  and  it  is  this  moral  and  intellectual  perspective  that 
words  convey  in  its  full  signification  and  extent,  and  that  . 
gives  a  proportionable  superiority  in  weight,  in  compass, 
and  dignity  to  the  denunciations  of  the  tragic  Muse.  The  1 
language  of  the  understanding  is  necessary  to  a  rational  > 
being.  Man  is  dumb  and  prone  to  the  earth  without  it. 
It  is  that  which  opens  the  vista  of  our  past  or  future  years. 
Otherwise  a  cloud  is  upon  it,  like  the  mist  of  the  morning, 
like  a  veil  of  roses,  an  exhalation  of  sweet  sounds,  or  rich 
distilled  perfames ;  no  matter  what — it  is  the  nerve  or  organ 
that  is  chiefly  touched,  the  sense  that  is  wrapped  in  ecstacyor 
waked  to  madness;  the  man  remains  unmoved,  torpid, and 
listless,  blind  to  causes  and  consequences,  which  he  can 
never  remain  satisfied  without  knowing,  but  seems  shut  up 
in  a  cell  of  ignorance,  baffled  and  confounded.  Sounds  ■ 
without  meaning  are  like  a  glare  of  light  without  objects ; 
or,  an  Opera  is  to  a  Tragedy  what  a  transparency  is  to 
a  picture.  We  are  delighted  because  we  are  dazzled. 
But  words  are  a  key  to  the  afiections.  They  not  only  \ 
excite  feelings,  but  they  point  to  the  why  and  wherefore,  '■ 
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CatiEes  march  before  them,  and  cnnseqtieiices  follow  aftei 
them.  They  are  links  in  the  chain  of  the  univereo,  and 
the  grappling-irons  that  bind  us  to  it.  They  open  the 
gates  of  PiuadisB,  and  reveal  the  abyss  of  human  woe. 


But  in  this  respect  all  men  who  Lave  the  use  of  speech 
are  kings.  It  is  words  that  constitute  all  but  the  present 
moment,  bnt  the  present  object.  They  may  not  and  they 
do  not  give  tho  whole  of  any  train  of  iiapression  which 
they  suggest ;  but  they  alone  answer  in  any  degree  to  the 
truth  of  things,  unfold  the  dark  labyrinth  of  fate,  or 
unravel  the  web  of  the  human  heart ;  for  they  alone 
describe  things  in  the  order  and  relation  in  which  they 
happen  in  human  life.  Meu  do  not  dance  or  sing  throngb 
life ;  or  an  Opera  or  a  ballet  would  "  come  home  to  tha 
bosoms  and  businesses  of  men,"  in  tho  same  manner  that 
a  Tragedy  or  Comedy  does.  As  it  is,  they  do  not  piece 
on  to  our  ordinary  existence,  nor  go  to  enrich  our  habitual 
reflections.  We  wake  from  them  as  from  a  drunken 
dream,  or  a  last  night's  debauch;  and  think  of  them  no 
more,  tiU  the  actual  impression  is  repeated.  On  the  other 
hand,  pantomime  action  (as  an  exclusive  and  new  species 
of  the  dramaj  is  like  tragedy  obtruncated  and  thrown 
the  ground,  gasping  for.  utterance  and  struggling  for 
breath.  It  is  a  display  of  the  powers  of  art,  I  ehonlj 
think  more  wonderful  than  satis&ctory.  There  is 
stifling  sensation  about  it.  It  does  not  throw  off "  the 
perilous  stuft"  that  weighs  upon  the  heart,"  but  must  rather 
aggravate  and  tighten  the  pressure, 

Gi^e  iorroB  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whiapcra  the  o'cr-frauglit  lieart.  und  bids  it  bii^ak. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  oar  backwardness  to  admit  a 
comparison  between  Mrs.  Siddone  and  Falarini.  between 
Shakespeare   and    Vigano.     Poetry  and   words  apeak   a 
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language  proper  to  humanity ;  every  other  is  compara- 
tively foreign  to  it.  The  distinction  here  laid  down  is 
important,  and  should  be  kept  sacred.  Even  in  speaking 
a  foreign  language,  words  lose  half  their  meaning,  and 
are  no  longer  an  echo  to  the  sense ;  virtue  becomes  a  cant 
.term,  vice  sounds  like  an  agreeable  novelty,  and  ceases  to 
shock.  How  much  more  must  this  effect  happen,  if  we 
lay  aside  speech  (our  distinguishing  faculty)  altogether,  or 
try  to  "  gabble  most  brutishly,"  measure  good  and  evil  by 
the  steps  of  a  dance,  and  breathe  our  souls  away  in  dying 
swan-like  symphonies !  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  does 
all  this  affect  my  favourite  art  of  painting  ?  I  leave  some- 
body else  to  answer  that  question.  It  will  be  a  good  exercise 
for  their  ingenuity,  if  not  for  their  ingenuousness. 

I  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  Essay, 
which  was  to  distinguish  between  the  talents  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Bacine,  and  Shakespeare.  The  subject  occurred  to 
me  from  some  conversation  with  a  French  lady,  who  en- 
tertains a  project  of  introducing  Shakespeare  in  France. 
As  I  demurred  to  the  probability  of  this  alteration  in  the 
national  taste,  she  endeavoured  to  overcome  my  despon- 
dency by  several  lively  arguments,  and  among  other 
things,  urged  the  instantaneous  and  imiversal  success  of 
the  Scotch  Novels  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the 
French  people.  As  Shakespeare  had  been  performing 
quarantine  among  them  for  a  century  and  a  half  to  no 
purpose,  I  thought  this  circumstance  rather  proved  the 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  writers  than  a  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  nation.  Madame  B.  stoutly  maintained 
the  contrary  opinion:  and  when  an  Englishman  argues 
with  a  Frenchwoman,  he  has  very  considerable  odds 
against  him.  The  only  advantage  you  have  in  this  case 
is  that  you  can  plead  inability  to  express  yourself  pro- 
perly, and  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  meaning  where  you 
have  none.  An  eager  manner  will  supply  the  place  of 
distinct  ideas,  and  you  have  only  not  to  surrender  in 
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of  Wavei'lt'!/,  not  all,  but  the  principal  and  charac- 
teristic beauties  Eire  euch  as  stay  a&d  do  belong  to  tbe 
cloBB  of  compilation,  that  is,  conaiBt  in  bringing  tLe 
nmterials  tngotlior  and  leaving  them  to  produce  tlieir  o 
effect.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  much  such  a  writer  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  General  (I  am  profaning  a 
number  of  great  UEunes  in  this  article  by  unequal  com 
parisons).  ITio  one  gets  a  hundred  thousand  men  together 
and  wisely  leaves  it  to  thom  to  fight  out  the  battle,  for  if 
he  meddled  with  it,  he  might  spoil  epnrt :  the  other  getB 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  facts  together,  and  lets  them 
tell  their  own  story,  as  best  they  may.  The  fapte  are 
stubborn  in  the  last  instance  as  the  men  are  in  the  first, 
and  in  neither  ease  is  llie  hrotk  Kpoiled  by  the  cook.  Thia 
abstinence  from  interfering  with  their  resources,  lest  they 
should  defeat  their  own  success,  shows  great  modesty  and 
self-knowledge  in  the  compiler  of  romances  and  the 
loader  of  armies,  bnt  little  boldness  or  inventiveneHS  of 
genius.  We  begin  to  measure  Shakespeare's  height  from 
the  superstructure  of  passion  and  fancy  he  hafi  raised  out 
of  his  subject  and  story,  on  which  too  rests  the  triumphal 
arch  of  his  fame  :  if  we  were  to  take  away  the  subject  and 
story,  the  portrait  and  history  from  the  Scotch  Novels,  no 
great  deal  would  be  left  worth  talking  about. 

Ho  one  admires  or  delights  in  the  Scotch  Novels  more 
thou  I  do ;  but  at  the  same  time  when  I  hear  it  asserted 
that  his  mind  is  of  the  same  class  with  Shakeepeare's, 
that  ho  imitates  nature  in  tbe  same  way,  I  confess  I  cannot 
assent  to  it.  No  two  things  appear  to  me  more  different. 
Sir  Walter  is  an  imitator  of  nature  and  nothing  more  ;  bnt 
I  think  Shakespeare  is  infinitely  luorc  tlian  this.  The 
creative  principle  is  everywhere  restless  and  redundant  in 
Shakespeare,  both  as  it  rehites  to  the  invention  of  feeling 
and  imagery  ;  in  the  Author  of  Waverley  it  lies  for  the 
most  part  dormant,  uluggisb,  and  unused.  Sir  Walter's 
mind  is  full  of  information,  but  the  "  o'er-informing  poieer" 
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is  not  there.  Shakespeare's  spirit,  like  fire,  shines  through 
him :  Sir  Walter's,  like  a  stream,  reflects  surrounding 
objects.  It  is  true,  he  has  shifted  the  scene  from  Scotland 
into  England  and  France,  and  the  manners  and  characters 
are  strikingly  English  and  French ;  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  they  are  not  local,  and  that  they  are  not 
borrowed,  as  well  as  the  scenery  and  costume,  from  com- 
paratively obvious  and  mechanical  sources.  Nobody  from 
reading  Shakespeare  would  know  Cexcept  from  the  Dramatis 
Personce)  that  Lear  was  an  English  king.  He  is  merely  a 
king  and  a  father.  The  ground  is  conamon :  but  what  a 
well  of  tears  has  he  dug  out  of  it!  The  tradition  is 
nothing,  or  a  foolish  one.  There  are  no  data  in  history  to 
go  upon ;  no  advantage  is  taken  of  costume,  no  acquaint- 
ance with  geography  or  architecture  or  dialect  is  necessary : 
but  there  is  an  old  tradition,  human  nature — an  old  temple, 
the  human  mind — and  Shakespeare  walks  into  it  and  looks 
about  him  with  a  lordly  eye,  and  seizes  on  the  sacred 
spoils  as  his  own.  The  story  is  a  thousand  or  two  years 
old,  and  yet  the  tragedy  has  no  smack  of  antiquarianism 
in  it.  I  should  like  very  well  to  see  Sir  Walter  give  us  a 
tragedy  of  this  kind,  a  huge  "  globose  "  of  sorrow  swinging 
round  in  mid-air,  independent  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance, sustained  by  its  own  weight  and  motion,  and  not 
propped  up  by  the  levers  of  custom,  or  patched  up  with 
quaint,  old-fashioned  dresses,  or  set  oS  by  grotesque  back- 
grounds or  rusty  armour,  but  in  which  the  mere  parapher- 
nalia and  accessories  were  left  out  of  the  question,  and 
nothing  but  the  soul  of  passion  and  the  pith  of  imagina- 
tion was  to  be  found.  "  A  Dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,'* 
he  would  make  nothing  of  it.  Does  this  prove  he  has 
done  nothing,  or  that  he  has  not  done  the  greatest  things  ? 
No,  but  that  he  is  not  like  Shakespeare.  For  instance, 
when  Lear  says,  "  The  little  dogs  and  all.  Tray,  Blanche, 
and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark  at  me  !"  there  is  no  old 
Chronicle  of  the  line  of  Brute,  no  hlack-letter  broad-side, 
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no  tattered  ballud,  no  vague  nimour,  in  wUch  this  oscla- 
matioa  is  registered ;  there  is  nothing  romantic,  quaint, 
myattirtouB  in  the  objects  introduced  :  the  illustration  is 
borruwed  from  the  commonest  and  moat  casual  images  in 
nature,  and  yet  it  is  this  very  circumfitanee  that  lends  ita 
extreme  force  to  the  espression  of  his  grief  by  showing 
that  even  the  lowest  things  in  creation  and  the  last  yon 
would  think  of  had  in  his  imagination  tm-ned  agaiuBt  him. 
All  natm'B  was,  as  he  Buppoeed,  in  a  conspiracy  against 
him,  and  tho  most  trivial  and  insignificant  creatures  ODn- 
cerneii  in  it  were  the  most  striking  proofs  of  its  maligni^ 
and  extent.  It  is  the  depth  of  passion,  however,  or  of  the 
poet's  sympathy  with  it,  that  diatingnishea  this  character 
of  torturing  fanuliarity  in  them,  invests  them  with  cor- 
responding importaiice,  and  suggests  them  by  the  force  of 
contrast.  It  is  not  that  certain  images  are  surcharged 
with  a  prescriptive  influence  over  the  imagination  fi^m 
known  and  Gidsting  prejudices,  bo  that  to  approach  or  even 
mention  them  is  sure  to  excite  a  pleasing  awe  and  horror 
in  the  mind  (the  effect  in  this  case  is  mostly  mechanical) 
— the  whole  sublimity  of  the  passage  is  from  the  weight 
of  fiassioii  thrown  into  it,  and  this  is  the  poet's  own  doing. 
This  is  not  trick,  but  genius.  Meg  Merrilies  on  her 
death-hed  says,  "Lay  my  head  to  the  East!"  ^Nothing 
can  be  iiiier  or  more  tiirilling  than  this  in  its  way ;  bat 
the  anthor  has  little  to  do  with  it.  It  is  an  Oriental 
superstition ;  it  is  a  proverbial  ospression ;  it  is  part  of 
the  gibberish  (sublime  though  it  be)  of  her  gipsy  clan  '.^ 
"  Nothing  but  his  unbind  daughters  could  have  brought 
him  to  this  pass."  This  is  not  a  cant  phrase,  nor  the 
fragment  of  an  old  legend,  nor  a  raystcrions  spell,  nor 
the  butt-end  of  a  wizard's  donnnciation.  It  is  the  mere 
natural  ebullition  of  pasaion,  urged  nearly  to  madness, 
and  that  will  admit  no  other  cause  of  dire  misfortnne  but 
ita  own,  which  swallows  up  all  other  griefs.  The  force 
of  despair  hmries  the  imagination  over  the  boundary  of 
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fact  and  common  sense,  and  renders  the  transition  sublime ; 
but  there  is  no  precedent  or  authority  for  it,  except  in  the 
general  nature  of  the  human  mind.  I  think,  but  am  not 
sure  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  imitated  this  turn  of 
reflection,  by  making  Madge  Wildfire  ascribe  Jeanie 
Deans's  uneasiness  to  the  loss  of  her  baby,  which  had  un- 
settled her  own  brain.  Again,  Lear  calls  on  the  Heavens 
to  take  his  part,  for  "  they  are  old  like  him."  Here  there 
is  nothing  to  prop  up  the  image  but  the  strength  of 
passion,  confounding  the  infirmity  of  age  with  the  stability 
of  the  firmament,  and  equalling  the  complainant,  through 
the  sense  of  suffering  and  wrong,  with  the  Majesty  of  the 
Highest.  This  finding  out  a  parallel  between  the  most 
unlike  objects,  because  the  individual  would  wish  to  find 
one  to  support  the  sense  of  his  own  misery  and  helpless- 
ness, is  truly  Shakespearian ;  it  is  an  instinctive  law  of  our 
nature,  and  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the  Muse.  Eacine 
(but  let  me  not  anticipate)  would  make  him  pour  out 
three  hundred  verses  of  lamentation  for  his  loss  of  king- 
dom, his  feebleness,  and  his  old  age,  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion  at  the  end  of  every  third  couplet,  instead  of 
making  him  grasp  at  once  at  the  Heavens  for  support. 
The  witches  in  Macbeth  are  traditional,  preternatural 
personages ;  and  there  Sir  Walter  would  have  left  them 
after  making  what  use  of  them  he  pleased  as  a  sort  of 
Gothic  machinery.  Shakespeare  makes  something  more  of 
them,  and  adds  to  the  mystery  by  explaining  it, 

The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  haa, 
And  these  are  of  them. 

We  have  their  physiognomy  too — 

— . you  seem  to  understand  me, 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips. 

And  the  mode  of  their  disappearance  is  thus  described—*-  . 

Ban, whither  are  they  vanished  ? 

Mad),  Into  the  air^— 

2  I 
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What  an  idea  is  here  convoyed  of  eilence  and  vacancy  1 
The  geese  of  Mickleatone  Alnir  (the  conittry-woman  and 
her  flock  of  geese  turned  intu  etoaej  in  the  Black  Ihearf, 
ue  a  fine  and  .petrifjiug  mctamorphosk ;  bnt  it  is  the 
tra-iitiou  of  the  country  and  no  more.  Sir  Walter  ha& 
told  U8  nothing  farther  of  it  than  the  Aret  clown  ^hom  we 
might  Bfik  cunucming  it.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  that, 
thoagh  I  cannot  give  him  credit  fur  what  he  has  not  doBe. 
The  poetry  of  the  novel  is  a  fixture  of  the  spot.  Meg 
Mernlies  I  also  allow,  with  all  possible  good-will,  to  be  a 
most  romantic  and  astounding  personage ;  yet  she  is  a 
little  melo-drainatio.  Her  exits  and  entrances  are  panto- 
mimic,  and  her  long  red  cloak,  ber  elf-locks,  the  rock  on 
which  she  stands,  and  the  white  cloud  behind  her,  ue  or 
might  be  made  the  property  of  a  theatre.  Shakespeare'g 
witches  ai'e  nearly  exploded  on  the  stage.  Their  broom- 
eticka  aro  left ;  their  metaphjaica  are  gone,  buried  five 
editions  deep  in  Captain  Mudwin's  Convia-natioNg  !  The 
passion  in  Othello  is  mode  out  of  nothing  but  itself;  there 
is  no  external  macbinory  to  help  it  on ;  its  highest 
intermediate  agent  is  an  old-fashioned  pocket-handkerchiel 
Tet  "  there's  mj^o  in  the  web  "  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
done  after  the  commonest  pattern  of  hnroan  life.  The 
power-  displayed  in  it  is  that  of  intense  passion  and 
powerful  intolloct,  wielding  ovcry-day  ovents,  and  impart- 
ing its  force  to  them,  not  swayed  or  carried  along  by 
them  as  in  a  go-cort.  The  splendour  is  that  of  genina 
darting  out  its  forked  flame  on  whatever  comes  in  its  way, 
and  kindling  and  melting  it  in  the  furnace  of  offectioii, 
whether  it  be  flai  or  iron.  The  colouring,  the  form,  the 
motion,  the  combination  of  objects  depend  on  the  pre- 
disposition of  the  mind,  moulding  nature  to  its  own 
pnrpoBos ;  in  Sir  Walter  the  mind  is  as  wax  to  oiromn- 
ntances,  and  owns  no  other  impress,  Shakespeare  is  a 
half-worker  with  natore.  Sir  Walter  is  like  a  man  who 
has  got  a  romantic  spioniug-jenny,  which  he  has  only  to 
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set  a  going,  and  it  does  his  woik  for  him  much  better  and 

faster  than  he  can  do  it  for  himself.   He  la tb  an  onbaigo  on 

<<  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  on  history,  tradition. 

local    sc^ierj,   costome    and  manners,    and    makes  his 

characters  chiefly  up  of  these.     Shakespeare  seizes  only  on 

the  ruling  passion,  and  miracolonsly  erolves  all  the  rest 

from  it.    The  eagerness  of  desire  suggests  every  possible 

eyent  that  can  irritate  or  thwart  it,  foresees  all  obstacles, 

catches  at  every  trifle,  clothes  itself  with  imagination, 

and  tantalises  itself  with  hope;  ^sees  Helen's  beanty 

in  a  brow  of  l^ypt,"  starts  at  a  phantom,  and  makes 

the  universe  tributary  to  it,  and  the  plaything   of  its 

feuicy.     There  is  none  of  this  overweening  importunity 

of   the    imagination    in  the    Author    of    Waicerley^    he 

does  his  work  well,  but  in  another-gness  manner.     His 

imagination  is  a  matter-of-&ct  imagination.     To  return 

to  Othello.     Take  the  celebrated  dialogue  in  the  third 

act.    *'  'Tis  common."  There  is  nothing  but  the  writhings 

and  contortions  of  the  heart,  probed  by  affliction's  point, 

as  the  flesh  shrinks  under  the  surgeon's  knife.     All  its 

starts  and  flaws  are  but  the  conflicts  and  misgivings  of 

hope  and  fear,  in  the  most  ordinary  but  trying  circum- 

stances.     The  ''  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot,"  has  nothing  to  do 

with  any  old  legend  or  prophecy.     It  is  only  the  last  poor 

^rt  of  human  hope,  taking  refuge  on  the  lips.     When 

after  being  infected  with  jealousy  by  lago,  he  retires 

apparently  comforted  and  resigned,  and  then  without  any- 

tiling  having  happened  in  the  interim,  returns  stung  to 

madness,  crowned  with  his  wrongs,  and  raging  for  revenge, 

the  effect  is  like  that  of  poison  inflaming  the  blood,  <x  like 

fire  inclosed  in  a  furnace.     The  sole  principle  of  invention 

is  the  sympathy  with  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human 

mind,  uid  its  involuntary  transition  ^m  fEilse  security  to 

uncontrollable  fury.      The  springs  of  mental  passion  are 

fretted  and  wrought  to  madness,  and  produce  this  explosion 

in  the  poef  s  breast.     So  when  Othello  swears  ''  By  yon 
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marhle  he&Toii,"  the  epithet  ie  suggested  b^  the  bardness 
of  his  heart  from  the  sense  of  injury :  the  teitore  of  the 
outward  object  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  thoughts  :  and 
that  noble  simile,  "  Like  the  Propoatic,"  &c.,  seems  only 
of  the  Bounding  tide  of  paeaion,  and  to  roll  from 
the  heart  The  dialogue  between  Hubert 
and  Arthur,  aud  that  hetvfeeu  Brutus  and  Cassius  ■  are 
among  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  same  pi'inciple,  which 
indeed  is  everywhere  predominant  (perhaps  to  a  fault)  in 
His  genius  is  like  the  Nile  overflowing  and 
enriching  its  banks ;  that  of  Sir  Walter  is  like  a  monntain- 
atream  rendered  interesting  by  the  picturesc[uenesB  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  Shakespeare  produces  his  most 
striking  dramatic  effects  out  of  the  workings  of  the  finest 
and  most  intense  pMsions ;  Sir  Walter  places  his  dramalii 
peraofuE  in  romantic  situations,  and  subjects  them  to 
extraordinary  occurrences,  and  narrates  the  results.  The 
one  gives  us  what  we  see  and  hear ;  the  other  what  we  are. 
Hamlet  is  not  a  person  whose  nativity  is  cast,  or  whose 
death  is  foretold  by  portents  :  ho  weaves  the  web  of  his 
destiny  out  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  a  very  qnaint  and 
singular  one  it  is.  We  have,  I  think,  a  stronger  fellow- 
feeling  with  him  than  we  have  with  Bertram  or  WaverJey. 
All  men  feel  and  think,  more  or  less  ;  but  we  are  not  ^ 
foundlings,  Jacuhites,  or  astrologers.  Wo  might  have  been 
overturned  with  these  gentlemen  in  a  stage-coach :  we  seem 
to  have  been  achoolfeUowa  with  Hamlet  at  Wittenberg. 

I  will  not  press  this  argument  farther,  lest  I  should 
make  it  tedious,  and  run  into  questions  I  have  no  intentian 
to  meddle  with.  All  1  mean  to  insist  upon  is,  that 
Sir  Walter's  foiie  is  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  his 
materials,  and  Shakespeare's  in  the  working  them  up. 
Sir  Walter  is  distinguished  by  the  most  amazing  retentive- 
nesa  of  memory,  and  vividness  of  conception  of  what 
would  happen,  be  seen,  and  felt  by  everybody  in  given 
circumstances;    as    Shakespeare  is  by  inventiveness  of 
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genius,  by  a  faculty  of  tracing  and  unfolding  the  most 
hidden  yet  powerful  springs  of  action,  scarce  recognised 
by  ourselves,  and  by  an  endless  and  felicitous  range  of 
poetical  illustration,  added  to  a  wide  scope  of  reading  and 
of  knowledge.    One  proof  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks 
is,  that  whenever  Sir  Walter  comes  to  a  truly  dramatic 
situation,  he  declines  it  or  fails.   Thus  in  the  Black  Dicarfy 
aU  that  relates  to  the  traditions  respecting  this  mysterious 
personage,  to  the  superstitious  stories  founded  on  it,  is 
admirably  done  and  to  the  life,  with  all  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  originality:  but  when  he  comes  to  the  last 
scene  for  which  all  the  rest  is  a  preparation,  and  which  is 
fall  of  the  highest  interest  and  passion,  nothing  is  done  ; 
instead  of  an  address  from  Sir  Edward  Mauley,  recounting 
the  miseries  of  his  whole  life,  and  withering  up  his  guilty 
rival  with  the  recital,  the  Dwarf  enters  with  a  strange 
rustling  noise,  the  opposite    doors  fly   open,   and    the 
affirighted  spectators  rush  out  like  the  figures  in  a  panto- 
mime.    This  is  not  dramatic,  but  melo-dramatic.     There 
is  a  palpable  disappointment  and    falling-off  where  the 
interest  had  been  worked   up  to  the  highest  pitch   of 
expectation.     The  gratifying  of  this  appalling  curiosity 
and  interest  was  all  that  was  not  done  to  Sir  Walter's 
hand  ;  and  this  he  has  failed  to  do.    All  that  was  known 
about  the  Black  Dwarf,  his  figure,  his  desolate  habitation, 
his  unaccountable  way   of  life,  his  wrongs,  his  bitter 
execrations  against  intruders  on  his  privacy,  the  floating 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  him,  all  these  are  given  with  a 
masterly  and  faithful  hand,  this  is  matter  of  description 
and  narrative  :  but  when  the  true  imaginative  and  dramatic 
part  comes,  when  the  subject  of  this  disastrous  tale  is  to 
pour  out  the  accumulated  and  agonising  effects  of  all  this 
series  of  wretchedness  and  torture  upon  his  own  mind,  that 
is,  when  the  person  is  to  speak  from  himself  and  to  stun 
OS  with  the  recoil  of  passion  upon  external  agents   or 
drcmnstances  that  have  caused  it,  we  find  that  it  is  Sir 
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Walter  Scott  and  not  Shattespeare  that  is  lus  cotmsel-keqiCTi 
that  the  author  is  a  noveliet  and  uot  a  poet.  All  tlmt  is 
gossiped  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  that  is  handed  down 
ill  print,  all  of  which  a  drawing  or  an  etching  might  be 
ptocored,  ie  gathered  tc^tber  and  communicated  to  Uic 
pnblic  ;  what  the  heart  whiapere  to  itself  in  iieoret,  what 
the  imagination  tella  in  thunder,  this  alone  is  wanting,  utd 
this  is  the  great  thing  required  to  make  good  the  com- 
paiisun  in  qnestion.  Sir  Walter  has  not,  then,  imitated 
Shakespeare,  but  he  has  given  us  nature,  ench  a«  he  fonnd 
and  could  best  describe  it ;  and  he  resembles  him  oulj  in 
this,  that  he  thinks  of  his  characters  and  never  of  hiniSsK 
and  poors  out  his  works  with  such  unconscious  ease  and 
prodigality  of  resources  that  he  thinks  nothing  of  then), 
and  is  even  greater  than  his  own  fame. 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare  is  dramatic,  that  of  SwH 
narrative  or  descriptive,  that  of  Racine  is  didactic.  He 
gives,  as  I  conceive,  tbo  eowmonplaces  of  the  human  lietrt 
better  than  any  one,  but  nothing  or  very  little  mnre.  Hb 
enlarges  on  a  set  of  obvious  sentiments  and  well-kaem 
topics  with  considerable  elegance  of  language  and  oopiooB- 
ness  of  declamation,  hut  there  is  scarcely  one  stroko  of 
original  genius,  nor  anything  like  imagination  in  in 
nTitings.  He  strings  together  a  number  of  moral  reflec- 
tions, and  instead  of  reciting  them  himself,  puts  thetn  into 
tiio  mouths  of  his  dramatig  persona,  who  talk  well  iibout 
their  own  situations  and  the  general  relations  of  humU 
life.  Instead  of  laying  bare  the  heart  of  the  snfierer  villi 
all  its  bleeding  wounds  and  palpitating  fibres,  he  pnteintd 
hia  hand  a  commonploce  book,  and  he  reads  us  a  lecture 
fi'oai  this.  This  is  not  the  essence  of  the  drama,  whose 
object  and  privilege  it  is  to  give  us  the  extreme  and  snbtls 
workings  of  the  human  mind  in  individual  circumstaDOaii 
to  make  ns  sympathise  with  the  sufferer,  or  feel  as  m 
should  feel  in  his  circumstances,  not  to  tell  the  indiflersfit 
spectator  what  the  indiiferent  spectator  could  jnst  bb  ireH 
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tell  him.  Tragedy  is  human  nature  tried  in  the  crucible 
of  affliction,  not  exhibited  in  the  vague  theorems  of  speci;i- 
lation.  The  poet's  pen  that  paints  all  this  in  words  of 
fu'e  and  images  of  gold  is  totally  wanting  in  Eacine.  He 
giyes  neither  external  images  nor  the  internal  and  secret 
workings  of  the  human  breast.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  the 
external  imagery  or  machinery  of  passion ;  Shakespeare 
the  soul ;  and  Hacine  the  moral  or  argument  of  it.  The 
French  object  to  Shakespeare  for  his  breach  of  the  Unities, 
and  hold  up  Bacine  as  a  model  of  classical  propriety,  who 
makes  a  Greek  hero  address  a  Grecian  heroine  as  Madame. 
Yet  this  is  not  barbarous — ^Why  ?  Because  it  is  French, 
and  because  nothing  that  is  French  can  be  barbarous  in 
the  eyes  of  this  frivolous  and  pedantic  nation,  who  would 
prefer  a  peruke  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  to  a  simple 
Greek  head-dress ! 
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I  WISH  to  make  this  Essay  a  sort  of  study  of  the  meaning 
of  several  words,  which  have  at  different  times  a  good 
deal  puzzled  me.  Among  these  are  the  words,  wicked^ 
false  and  true,  as  applied  to  feeling ;  and  lastly,  depth  and 
shaUovmess.  It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  see  the  way  in 
which  I  work  out  some  of  my  conclusions  underground, 
before  throwing  them  up  on  the  surface. 

A  great  but  useless  thinker  ^  once  asked  me,  if  I  had 
ever  known  a  child  of  a  naturally  wicked  disposition? 
and  I  answered,  "  Yes,  that  there  was  one  in  the  house 
with  me  that  cried  from  morning  to  night,  for  spite.**  I 
was  laughed  at  for  this  answer,  but  still  I  do  not  repent 
it.  It  appeared  to  me  that  this  child  took  a  delight  in 
tormenting  itseK  and  others ;  that  the  love  of  tyrannising 
over  others  and  subjecting  them  to  its  caprices  was  a  full 

*  Coleridge.— Ed. 
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(winpensntion  for  the  beating  it  Teceived,  that  the  serenms 
it  uttered  soothed  its  peevish,  tarbatest  spirit,  uid  that 
it  hnd  a  poaitive  pleamre  in  ptiin  from  the  sense  of  power 
accompanying  it.  Hit  principHg  nt«cttn/ur  tyrami,  ha 
eamifex  animua.  I  wae  BOppoBed  to  magnify  and  oyot- 
rato  the  syniptoniB  of  the  disease,  tuid  to  raake  a  childish 
humour  into  a  bugboor ;  but,  indeed,  I  have  no  other  idm 
uf  what  is  oominonly  understood  by  wickedness  tiian  that 
perversion  of  the  will  or  love  of  nuBchief  for  ita  own  sake, 
which  ooustftutly  displays  itself  (though  in  trifles  and  on  » 
ludicrously  small  scale)  in  early  childhood,  I  have  ofteo 
been  refironched  with  estravaganco  for  considerii^  tbiogs 
only  in  their  abstract  pi-inciplea,  and  with  heat  and  ill- 
temper,  fur  getting  into  a  passion  about  what  no  wajB 
concerned  me.  If  any  one  wiahes  to  see  mo  quite  cakn, 
they  may  cheat  me  in  a  bargain,  or  tread  upon  my  toes; 
but  a  truth  repelled,  a  sophism  repeated,  totally  dis- 
cDucerts  me,  and  I  lose  all  patience.  I  am  not,  in  tiie 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  good-nalured  jnaii; 
tliat  is,  many  things  amioy  me  besides  what  iuterferu 
with  my  own  ease  and  interest.  I  hata  a  lie  ;  a  piece  of 
injiiBtice  wounds  me  to  the  quick,  though  nothing  but  the 
report  of  it  reach  me.  Therefore  I  have  niada  Dwnj 
cnemieB  and  few  friends ;  for  the  public  know  nothing  ot 
well-wishers,  and  keep  a  wary  eye  on  those  that  wonU 
reform  them.  Coleridge  used  to  complain  of  my  irasci- 
bility in  this  respect,  nnd  not  withont  reason.  WonW 
that  he  had  posseesed  n  little  of  my  tenaciousnoES  and 
jealousy  of  temper ;  and  then,  with  his  eloquence  to  paint 
the  wrong,  and  acutoness  to  detect  it,  his  country  and  4* 
cause  of  liberty  might  not  have  fallen  withont  a  struggji! 
The  craniologists  give  me  the  organ  of  local  memory,  of  which 
faculty  I  have  not  a  pajticle,  though  they  may  say  thai 
my  frequent  allusions  to  converstttiona  that  occurred  manj 
years  ago  prove  the  contrary.  I  once  spont  a  wholt 
evening  with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  I  utterly  forgot  all  thit 
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Tbe  oolj  £KaitT  IdopoeBas  isiiist  d  a  «eiracii  mcrtid 
interest  in  tilings,  midc^  noi^kfis  me  «qiiiIlT  remember  or 
anticipate  bj  nerrciis  smik^  iriasever  tciDcl»&  it ;  aiid 
for  this  our  noEtmsHDioEissrs  hKve  no  ^«ec:5c  <3igaii.  so 
that  I  am  quite  left  oat  c£  liieEr  sTstem.     Xo  wonder  tliat 
I  should  pick  a  qnaiTEl  -mi^  it !     It  texob  me  beixnd 
all  bearing  to  see  chillrBn  HQ  &bb  for  ^Kxt;   for  tbe 
principle  is  the  snne  as  in  the  most  deliberate  and  pio- 
fligate  acts  of  cmeltT  tiieT  can  afterwuds  exerase  upon 
their  feUow-creatiiFBB.    And  ret  I  let  moths  bom  them* 
flelves  to  deadi  in  the  candle,  for  it  makes  me  mad :  and 
I  say  it  is  in  tain  to  pieTent  fools  from  rushing  npon 
deetmction.      The  Aodior  of  tiie  Bime  of  tke  Amciemi 
Mariner  (who  Bees  ^T*lM»r  into  socb  things  than  most 
people)  coold   not  miderstand  why  I  should    bdng  a 
charge  of  widkedmess  against  an  infuit  before  it  ooold 
speak,  meielj  for  squalling  and  straining  its  lungs  a 
little.     If  the  child  had  been  in  pain  or  in  fear,  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  but  it  cried  only  to  Tent  its  passion 
and  alarm  the  house,  and  I  saw  in  its  frantic  screams  and 
gestures  that  great  baby,  the  world,  tumbling  about  in  its 
swaddling-clothes,  and  tormenting  itself  and  others  for 
the  last  six  thousand  years  I     The  plea  of  ignorance,  of 
folly,  of  grossness,  or  selfishness  makes  nothing  either 
way :  it  is  the  downright  love  of  pain  and  mischief  for 
the  interest  it  excites,  and  the  scope  it  gives  to  an 
abandoned  will,  that  is  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  and  the 
original  sin  of  human  nature.     There  is  a  love  of  power 
in  the  mind  independent  of  the  love  of  good,  and  this  love 
of  power,  when  it  comes  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  good, 
and  is  leagued  with  the  spirit  of  evil  to  commit  it  with 
greediness,  is  wickedness.     I  know  of  no  other  definition 
of  the  term.     A  person  who  does  not  foresee  consequences 
is  a  fool:  he  who  cheats  others  to  serve  himself  is  a 
knave :  he  who  is  immersed  in  sensual  pleasure  is  a  bruto; 
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but  he  alone,  who  has  a  pleasure  in  injuring  another,  or 
in  debasing  himseli^  tba.t  is,  wLo  dues  a  tking  with  a 
particular  relieh  becauBe  he  ought  not,  is  properly  wicked. 
This  character  implies  the  fiend  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  »nd 
is  mixed  up  pretty  plentifully  (according  to  my  philo- 
sophy) in  the  untowaj^  composition  of  human  nature.  It 
is  this  craving  after  what  ia  prohibited,  and  the  force  of 
contrast  adding  its  zest  to  the  viohvtiona  of  reason  and 
propriety,  that  accounts  for  the  excesses  of  pride,  of 
cruelty,  and  lust ;  and  at  the  same  time  frets  and  Texes 
the  surface  of  life  with  petty  evils,  and  plants  a  canker 
in  the  hosom  of  our  daily  enjoyments.  Take  away  the 
enormities  dictated  by  the  wanton  and  pampered  pride  of 
human  will,  glutting  itself  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare 
of  others,  or  with  the  desecration  of  its  own  beet  feelings, 
and  also  the  endless  hickeringe,  hoart-bumingB,  and  dis- 
appointmeuts  produced  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction  on  a 
smaller  scale,  and  the  life  of  man  would  "  spin  round  on 
its  soft  axle,"  unharmed  and  free,  neither  appalled  by  huge 
crimes  nor  infested  by  insect  follies.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
monobmous  and  insipid;  but  it  is  the  hankering  after 
mischieyons  and  violent  excitement  that  leads  to  this 
result,  thnt  causes  that  indifference  to  good  and  proneneea 
to  evil,  which  is  the  very  thing  complained  of.  The  griefs 
we  sufier  are  for  the  most  xutrt  of  our  own  seeking  and 
making ;  or  we  incur  or  inflict  them,  not  to  avert  other 
impending  evils,  but  to  drive  off  enjiu*.  There  must  be  a 
spice  of  mischief  and  wilfulness  thrown  into  the  cup  of  our 
existence  to  give  it  its  sharp  taste  and  sparkling  colour. 
I  shall  not  go  into  a  formal  argument  on  this  snbject, 
for  fear  of  being  tedious,  nor  endeavour  to  enforce  it 
by  extreme  cases,  for  fear  of  being  disgusting ;  but 
shall  content  myself  with  some  desultory  and  fomiliar 
illustrations  of  it. 

I  laugh  at  those  who  deny  that  we  evor  wantonly  or 
unnecessarily  inflict  pain  upon  others,  when  I  see  how 
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id  we  are  of  ingecioTisly  tormenting  oursolvee.     What 
is  BQlIeqneaB  in  children  or  grown  people  but  revenge 
agaiDBt  ourselves  ?     We  tiail  tather  be  the  victims  of  this 
abenrd  and  headstrong  feeling,  than  givo  up  an  inveterate 
0,  retract  an  error,  or  relas  from  the  intensity  of 
,11,  whatever  it  may  coet  us.     A  surly  man  is  his 
enemy,  and  knowingly  saciificea  his  intorcet  to  hia 
ill-humour,  because  he  would  at  any  timo  rather  disoblige 
you  than  serve  himself,  as  I  believe  I  have  already  shown 
in  another   place.      The   reason   is,   ho    has  a  natural 
aversion  to  everything  agreeable  or  happy — he  turns  with 
it  from  every  such  feeling,  as  not  according  with  the 
tone  of  his  mind — and  it  is  in  excluding  all  inter- 
I  of  friendly  affections  01'  kind  offices  that  the  ruling 
nd  the  chief  satisfaction  of  his  life  consist.     Is  not 
country  town  supplied  with  its  scolds  and  scandal- 
irB?     The  first  cannot  cease  from  plaguing  them- 
and  everyboiiy  about  them  ^th  theit  eenseleae 
ur,  because  the  rage  of  words  has  become  by  habit 
indulgence  a  thirst,  a  fever  on  their  parched  tongue ; 
3  others  continue  to  make  enemies  by  seme  smart 
sly  insinuation  at  every  third  word  they  Bi)eak, 
1  with  every  new  enemy  there  is  an  additional  sense 
power.     One  man  will  sooner  part  with  his  friend  than 
joke,  because  the  Btimulus  of  saying  a  good  thing  is 
'frritated,  instead  of  being  repressed,  by  the  fear  of  giving 
'^fience,  and  by  the  imprudence  or  unfaimeBs  of    the 
k.     Malice  often  takes  the  garb  of  truth.     We  find 
of  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  being  plain- 
licn  people,  that  is,  who  bluit  out  everything  disagree- 
to  your  face,  by  way  of  wounding  your  feelings  and 
iving  their   own,  and  this  they  call  honesty.     Even 
ng  philosopherB  we  may  have  noticed  those  n'ho  are 
contented    to   inform  the    understandings   of    their 
ers,  unless  they  can    shock  their  prejudices ;   and 
ag  poets  .those  who  tamper  with  the  rotten  pacts  of 
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their  subject,  rtdding  to  their  fancied  pretenEione  by 
tawnpling  on  the  sense  of  eliame.  There  sre  rigid 
reosoners  who  will  not  be  tnmed  aside  from  following  np 
ft  logical  argament  bj  any  regard  to  consequences,  or  the 
" comptmctioas  visitinga  of  nature"  (such  is  their  love  of 
troth). — I  never  knew  one  of  these  ecrttpnlous  and  hard- 
monthed  logicians  who  would  not  falsify  the  facte  and 
distort  the  inference  in  onlcr  to  arrive  at  a  distressing 
and  repulsive  conclusion.  Sach  is  the  fascination  of  what 
releases  our  own  will  &om  thraldom,  and  compels  that  of 
others  reluctantly  to  submit  to  terms  of  our  dictating  I 
We  fefll  onr  own  power,  and  disregard  their  weakness  and 
effeminacy  with  prodigiona  self-complacency.  Lord  Clive, 
when  a  boy,  saw  a  butcher  passing  with  a  calf  in  a  cart. 
A  companion  whom  he  had  with  him  said,  "  1  shoiild  not 
like  to  be  that  batcher!" — "  I  should  not  like  to  be  that 
calf,"  replied  the  future  Governor  of  India,  laughing  at 
all  eympathy  bat  thai  with  his  own  sufferings.  The 
"wicked"  Lord  Lj-ttleton  (as  he  was  called)  dreamt  a 
little  before  his  death  that  he  was  confined  in  a  huge 
snbterranean  vault  (the  inside  of  this  round  globe)  where 
ae  iax  as  eye  could  see,  he  could  discern  no  living  object, 
till  at  last  he  saw  a  female  figure  coming  towards  him, 
and  who  should  it  turn  out  to  be,  but  Mother  Brownrigg, 
whom  of  all  people  he  most  hated  I  That  was  the  very 
reason  why  he  dreamt  of  her. 

itii^es  to  death, 

I  do  not  know  that  hers  is  exactly  a  case  in  point ;  but 
I  conceive  that  in  the  weIl<knotvn  catastrophe  here  alluded 
to,  words  led  to  blows,  bad  usage  brought  on  worse  from 
mere  irritation  and  opposition,  and  that,  probably,  even 
remorse  and  pity  virged  on  to  aggravated  acts  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  ae  the  only  means  of  drowning  reflection 
on  the  past  in  the  fm-y  of  present  passion.  I  believe  that 
'  Poetry  of  the  Aati-Jaeobjc. 
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it  ofiencee  hae  Gometimes  made  the  grea 

ciimiiiale,  ilb  the  being  unable  to  appease  a  wonuded  c 

Boience  renders  men  desperate ;  and  if  I  bear  a  persoii  I 

eipreBB  great  impatience  and  uneaeincHa  at  some  error  that 

he  in  liable  to,  I  am  tolerably  sure  tbat  tbc  conflict  will 

end  in  a  repetition  of  the  offence.     If  a  mtLn  who  got  drunk 

over-n^ht,  repents  bitterly  next  morning,  he   will   get 

^wik  again  at  night;  for  both  in  hig  repentnnce  and  hie 

Belf-gratification  he  is  led  away  by  the  feeling  of  the 

moment.    But  this  is  not  wickedness,  bnt  despondency  and 

want  of  strength  of  mind :  and  I  only  attribute  wickednese 

to  those  who  caiTy  their  wills  in  their  hands,  and  who 

intonly  and  deliberately  suffer  them  to  tyrannise  over 

■jUffiBcience,  reason,  and  humanity,  and  who  even  draw  an 

ditional  triumph  from  this  degrading  conquest.     The 

i,  persecutiona,  and  bloodshed  occasioned  by  religion 

e  generally  turned  on  the  most  trifling  differences  in 

" « ;  which  ehows  that  it  was  not  the 

1  interests  of  the  questions  that  were  at  stake,  but  that 

e  made  a  handle  and  pretext  to  exercise  cruelty 

1  tyranny  on  the  score  of  the  most  tririal  and  doubtful 

ints  of  faith.     There  seems  to  be  a  love  of  absurdity  and 

sebood  as  well  as  mischief  in  the  human  mind,  and  the 

set  ridiculous  as  well  as  barbarous  superstittons  have  on 

I  account  been  the  most  acceptable  to  it.     A  lie  is 

elcome  to  it,  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  its  own  offspring ;  and  I 

it-UktiS  to  believe,  as  well  as  act,  whatever  it  pleases,  and  ( 

a  the  pure  spirit  of  contradiction.     The  old  idolatry  took  I 

it  hold  of  the  earliest  ages ;  for  to  believe  that  a  piece  of  J 

r  wood  was  a  god  (in  the  teeth  of  the  fact)  T 

a  of  the  imagination ;  the  modem  fan»- 

J  thrives  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  contradio- 

B  and  uonsonso  it  pours  down  the  throats  of  the  gaping 

altitude,  and  the  jargon  and  mysticism  it  offers  to  theii 

mder  and  credulity.     Credo  quia  impo»sibile  eel,  is  the 

inding  motto  of  bigotry  and   superstition  ;    that  is,  I  i 
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believe,  because  to  do  so  is  a  favourite  act  of  the  will,  and 
to  do  ao  in  defiance  of  conunoo  sense  and  reason  eDhances 
the  pleasure  and  the  merit  (tenfold)  of  this  indulgence  of 
blind  fiiith  and  headstrong  imagination.  Methodism,  ia 
particnUr,  which  at  once  absolves  the  understanding  from 
the  rules  of  reasoning,  and  the  conscience  tram  the 
restraints  of  morality,  throwing  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  a  vicarious  righteousness  and  an  abstract  belief, 
mOBt,  besides  its  rant,  its  Tnlgarit;,  and  its  amatory  style, 
have  a  double  chnrm  both  for  saints  and  sinners.  I  have 
also  observed  a  sort  otfataiiij,  an  indolence  or  imlocility  of 
the  will  to  circumstances,  which  I  think  has  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  1  would  willingly 
compound  for  all  the  mischiefs  that  are  done  ma  volun- 
tarily, if  I  could  escape  those  which  are  done  me  without 
any  motive  at  all,  or  even  with  the  best  intentions.  For 
instance,  if  I  go  to  a  distance  where  1  am  anxious  to 
receive  on  answer  to  my  letters,  I  am  sure  to  be  kept  in 
suspense.  My  friends  are  aware  of  this,  as  also  of  my 
impatience  and  irritability  .  and  they  cannot  prevail  on 
themselves  to  pnt  an  end  to  this  dramatic  situation  of  the 
parties.  There  is  pleasnre  (an  innocent  and  well-moaning 
one)  in  keeping  a  friend  in  suspense,  in  not  putting  one- 
self out  of  one's  way  for  his  ill  humours  and  apprehen- 
sions (though  one  would  not  for  the  world  do  himaserions 
injory),  as  there  is  in  dangling  the  finny  prey  at  the  end  of 
a  hook,  or  in  twirling  round  a  cock-chafier  after  sticking  a 
pin  through  him  at  the  end  of  a  string,— there  is  no  malioe 
in  the  case,  no  deliberate  cruelty,  but  the  buzzing  noise 
and  the  secret  consciousness  of  superiority  to  any  annoy- 
ance or  inconrenience  onrselves  lull  the  mind  into  a 
delightful  state  of  listless  torpor  and  indiSerence.  If  a 
letter  requires  an  immediate  answer,  send  it  by  a  private 
hand  to  save  postage.  If  our  messenger  falls  sick  or  breaks 
a  leg  and  begs  ns  to  forward  it  by  some  other  means, 
return   it  him   again,  and  insist  on    its  being  conveyed 
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according  to  its  first  destination.  His  cure  may  be  slow 
but  sure.  In  the  meantime  our  friend  can  wait.  We 
have  done  our  duty  in  writing  the  letter,  and  are  in  no 
hurry  to  receive  it  I  We  know  the  contents,  and  they  are 
matters  of  perfect  indifference  to  us.  No  harm  is  meant 
by  all  this,  but  a  great  deal  of  mischief  may  accrue. 
There  is,  in  short,  a  sluggishness  and  untractableness 
about  the  will,  that  does  not  easily  put  itself  in  the  situa- 
tion of  others,  and  that  consults  its  own  bias  best  by  giving 
itself  no  trouble  about  them.  Human  life  is  so  far  a  game 
of  cross-purposes.  If  we  wish  a  thing  to  be  kept  secret,  it 
is  sure  to  transpire :  if  we  wish  it  to  be  known,  not  a 
syllable  is  breathed  about  it.  This  is  not  meant ;  but  it 
happens  so  from  mere  simplicity  and  thoughtlessness.  No 
one  has  ever  yet  seen  through  all  the  intricate  folds  and 
delicate  involutions  of  our  self-love,  which  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  set  of  smooth  flimsy  pretexts  like  some  precious  jewel 
in  covers  of  silver  paper. 

I  proceed  to  say  something  of  the  words  fahe  and  true^ 
as  applied  to  moral  feelings.  It  may  be  argued  that  this 
is  a  distinction  without  a  diffsrence ;  for  that  as  feelings 
only  exist  by  being  felt^  wherever,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
exist,  they  must  be  true,  and  that  there  can  be  no  false- 
hood or  deception  in  the  question.  The  distinction 
between  true  and  false  pleasure,  between  real  and  seeming 
good,  would  be  thus  done  away  with ;  for  the  reality  and 
the  appearance  are  here  the  same.  And  this  would  be  the 
case  if  our  sensations  were  simple  and  detached,  and  one 
had  no  influence  on  another.  But  it  is  in  their  secret  and 
close  dependence  one  on  another,  that  the  distinction  here 
spoken  of  takes  its  rise.  That  then  is  true  or  pure  pleasure 
that  has  no  alloy  or  drawback  in  some  other  consideration ; 
that  is  free  from  remorse  and  alarm ;  and  that  will  bear 
the  soberest  reflection;  because  there  is  nothing  that, 
upon  exaihination,  can  be  found  acting  indirectly  to  check 
and  throw  a  damp  upon  it.     On  the  other  hand,  we  justly- 
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call  those  pleasurea/o/jie  and  luMovj,  not  merely  which  are 
momentary  and  ready  to  elude  oar  graep,  but  which,  even 
at  the  time,  ore  accompanied  with  snch  a  conscioueoess  of 
other  circumfitances  as  mugt  embitter  and  undermine  them. 
Por  instance,  putting  morality  quite  out  of  the  question ; 
ia  there  nut  an  undeniable  and  wide  difTerance  bettveen  the 
gaiety  and  animal  spirits  of  one  who  indulges  in  a  drunken 
debauch  to  celebrate  some  unexpected  Etroke  of  good 
fortime,  and  hia  who  does  the  same  thing  to  drown  cure 
for  the  loRB  of  all  he  is  worth?  The  ontward  objects,  the 
immediate  and  more  obvious  sensations  are,  perhaps,  very 
much  the  same  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former, — the 
rich  viands,  the  eparkliBg  wines,  the  social  merriment,  tie 
wit,  the  loud  laughter,  and  the  maddening  brain,  but  the 
still  small  voice  is  wanting,  there  is  a  reflection  at  bottom, 
that  however  stifled  and  kept  down,  poisons  and  spoils  all, 
even  by  the  violent  effort  to  keep  it  from  inti'uding;  the 
mirth  in  the  one  case  is  forced,  in  the  other  is  natural ; 
the  one  reveller  is  {we  all  know  by  experience)  a  gay, 
laughing  wretch,  the  other  a  happy  man,  I  profess  to 
speak  of  human  nature  as  I  find  it ;  and  the  drcumstance 
that  any  distinction  I  can  make  may  be  favourable  to  the 
theories  of  virtue,  will  not  prevent  me  from  setting  it 
down,  from  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  cant  and  pre- 
judice. Even  in  a  case  less  palpable  than  the  one  supposed, 
where  "  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote  "  has  been  applied 
to  the  mind,  and  it  is  lulled  to  temporary  fui^etfulnees  of 
its  immediate  cause  of  sorrow,  dues  it  therefore  cease  to 
gnaw  the  heart  by  stealth  ;  are  no  traces  of  it  left  in  the 
care-worn  brow  or  face  ;  is  the  state  of  mind  the  same  u 
it  was  ;  or  is  there  the  same  buoyancy,  freedom,  and  ereot- 
ness  of  spirit  as  in  more  prosperous  circumstances?  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  torpid,  vesed,  and  sad,  enfeebled  or 
hamssed,  and  weighed  down  by  the  corroding  pressure  of 
care,  whether  it  thinks  of  it  or  not.  The  pulse  beats  slow 
and  languid,  the  eye  is  dead  ;  no  object  strikes  na  with  the 
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same  alacrity;  the  avenues  to  joy  or  content  are  shut; 
and  life  becomes  a  burthen  and  a  perplexing  mystery. 
Even  in  sleep,  we  are  haunted  with  the  broken  images  of 
distress  or  the  mockery  of  bliss,  and  we  in  vain  try  to  still 
the  idle  tumult  of  the  heart.  The  constantly  tampering 
with  the  truth,  the  putting  off  the  day  of  reckoniug,  the 
fear  of  looking  our  situation  in  the  face,  gives  the  mind  a 
wandering  and  unsettled  turn,  makes  our  waking  thoughts 
a  troubled  dream,  or  sometimes  ends  in  madness,  without 
any  violent  paroxysm,  without  any  severe  pang,  without 
any  overt  act,  but  from  that  silent  operation  of  the  mind 
which  preys  internally  upon  itself,  and  works  the  decay  of 
its  powers  the  more  fatally,  because  we  dare  not  give  it 
open  and  avowed  scope.  Do  we  not,  in  case  of  any 
untoward  accident  or  event,  know,  when  we  wake  in  the 
morning,  that  something  is  the  matter,  before  we  recollect 
what  it  is?  The  mind  no  more  recovers  its  confidence 
and  serenity  after  a  staggering  blow,  than  the  haggard 
cheek  and  sleepless  eye  their  colour  and  vivacity,  because 
we  do  not  see  them  in  the  glass.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
there  is  not  a  firm  and  healthy  tone  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
of  the  body ;  or  that  when  this  has  been  deranged,  we  do 
not  feel  pain,  lassitude,  and  fretful  impatience,  though  the 
local  cause  or  impression  may  have  been  withdrawn  ?  Is 
the  state  of  the  mind  or  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its 
disposition  or  indisposition  to  receive  certain  impressions 
from  the  remains  of  others  still  vibrating  on  it,  nothing  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  laugh  of  a  madman  is  sincere ;  or 
that  the  wit  we  utter  in  our  dreams  is  sterling  ?  We  often 
feel  uneasy  at  something,  without  being  able  to  tell  why, 
or  attribute  it  to  a  wrong  cause.  Our  unconscious  impres- 
sions necessarily  give  a  colour  to,  and  re-act  upon  our 
conscious  ones ;  and  it  is  only  when  these  two  sets  of 
feeling  are  in  accord,  that  our  pleasures  are  true  and 
sincere ;  where  there  is  a  discordance  and  misunderstand- 
ing in  this  respect,  they  are  said  (not  absurdly  as  is  pre- 
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tended)  to  be  false  and  tKillnw.  There  ib  tlien  a  Berenit; 
of  virtne,  a  peace  of  conecience,  a  oonfideuce  i 
and  &  pride  of  intelleol,  which  Bnbaist  and  arc 
source  of  satisfactioa  independently  of  outward  and  int- 
mediate  objects,  as  the  general  health  of  the  body  gives  i 
glow  and  animation  to  the  whole  fntme,  notwithstanding  ■ 
scratch  we  may  have  received  in  ow  little  finger,  and 
certainly  very  different  from  a  state  of  aickneas  anil 
iniirmity.  Tho  difficulty  is  not  go  much  in  auppoeing  one 
mental  cause  or  phenomenon  to  be  affected  and  imper- 
ceptibly moulded  by  another,  ob  ta  Betting  limits  to  tha 
everltisting  ramifications  of  our  impressions,  and  in  defiuing 
the  obBcure  and  intricate  ways  in  which  they  communicate 
together.  Suppose  a  man  to  labour  iinder  an  habitW 
indigestion.  Does  it  not  oppress  the  very  bud  in  the  aby, 
beat  down  all  his  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  imprison  aU 
bis  faculties  in  a  living  tomb?  Yet  he  perhaps  long 
laboured  under  this  disease,  and  felt  its  witherii 
before  he  was  aware  of  the  cause.  It  was  not  the  less  real 
on  this  account ;  nor  did  it  interfere  the  less  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  other  pleasures,  tarnish  the  face  of  s 
and  throw  a  gloom  over  everything.  "  He  was  hurt,  and 
knew  it  not."  Let  the  pressure  he  removed,  and  he 
breathes  freely  again ;  his  spirits  run  with  a  livelief 
current,  and  he  greets  natnre  with  smiles;  yet  the  changa 
is  in  him,  not  in  her.  So  we  not  pass  the  same  Boeaerf 
that  we  have  visited  but  a  little  before,  and  wonder  tbftt  DO 
object  appeal's  the  same,  because  we  have  some  secret  cm 
of  dissatisfaction  ?  Let  any  one  feel  the  force  of  tl 
ap})ointed  affection,  and  he  may  forget  and  scorD  his  ernr. 
laugh  and  be  gay  to  all  outward  appearance,  bnt  the  bwi 
is  not  the  less  geared  and  blighted  ever  after. 
splendid  banquet  does  not  supply  the  loss  of  appetite,  HOT 
the  spotless  ermine  cure  the  itching  palm,  nor  gold  i 
jewels  redeem  a  lost  name,  nor  pleasure  fill  up  the  vi 
of  affection,  nor  passion  stifle  conscience.     Moralists  Mil 
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divines  say  tme,  when  they  talk  of  the  **  unquenchable 
fire,  and  the  worm  that  dies  not."  The  hnman  soul  is  not 
an  iuTention  of  priests,  whatever  fiEibles  they  have  engrafted 
on  it ;  nor  is  there  an  end  of  all  our  natural  sentiments 
because  French  philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  account 
for  them !  Hume,  I  think,  somewhere  contends  that  all 
satisfactions  are  equal,^  because  the  cup  can  be  no  more 
than  full.  But  surely,  though  this  is  the  case,  one  cup 
holds  more  than  another.  As  to  mere  negative  satisfeMstion, 
the  argument  may  be  true.  But  as  to  positive  satisfetction 
or  enjoyment,  I  see  no  more  how  this  must  be  equal,  than 
how  the  heat  of  a  furnace  must  in  all  cases  be  equally 
intense.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  many  things  with 
which  we  are  contented,  so  as  not  to  feel  an  uneasy  desire 
after  more,  but  yet  we  have  a  much  higher  relish  of  others. 
We  may  eat  a  mutton-chop  without  complaining,  though 
we  should  consider  a  haunch  of  venison  as  a  greater  luxury 
if  we  had  it.  Again,  in  travelling  abroad,  the  mind 
acquires  a  restless  and  vagabond  habit.  There  is  more  of 
hurry  and  novelty,  but  less  of  sincerity  and  certainty  in 
our  pnrsmte  than  at  home.  We  snatch  hasty  glances  «f  a 
great  variety  of  things,  but  want  some  central  point  of 
view.  After  making  the  grand  tour,  and  seeing  the  finest 
sights  in  the  world,  we  are  glad  to  come  back  at  last  to 
our  native  place  and  our  own  fireside.  Our  associations 
with  it  are  the  most  stedfeist  and  habitual,  we  there  feel 
most  at  home  and  at  our  ease,  we  have  a  resting-place  for 
the  sole  of  our  foot,  the  flutter  of  hope,  anxiety,  and  dis- 
appointment is  at  an  end,  and  whatever  our  satisfiBUitions 
may  be,  we  feel  most  confidence  in  them,  and  have  the 
strongest  conviction  of  their  truth  and  reality.  There  is 
then  a  true  and  a  feJse  or  spurious  in  sentiment  as  well  as 

^  See  also  Search's  [i.  e.  Abraham  Tucker's]  Light  of  NcUure 
Punued,  to  which  the  same  sophism  is  insisted  on.  [This  was  the 
work  of  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  completed  an  abridgment  in  1807 ;  it 
was  printed  in  the  same  year.] 
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ing,  and  1  hope  the  train  of  thought  I  have  here 
gone  iuto  ma;  serve  in  some  respects  &3  a  cine  to  explain  if. 
The  hardeBt  question  remains  behind.  What  ie  dep& 
and  what  is  eitpfrficialilg  f  It  ia  easy  to  uisiwei'  that  the 
one  is  what  is  obvions,  familiar,  and  lies  od  the  snrfiicef 
and  that  the  other  ia  recondite  and  hid  at  the  bottom  of  t 
Bubject.  The  difBunlty  recurs — -What  is  meant  by  lying 
on  the  Bnrface,  or  being  concealed  below  it,  in  moral 
metaphysical  queRtions  ?  Let  os  try  for  an  tLnalogy, 
Depth  conaista  then  in  tracing  any  number  of  particnlar 
efiecte  to  a  general  principle,  or  in  distingui&hinj 
uninown  cause  from  the  individaal  and  varying 
cnmxtancee  with  which  it  is  implicated,  and  under  which 
it  lurka  unsuepectcd.  It  is  in  fact  resolving  the  concrete 
into  the  abstract.  Now  this  is  a  task  of  difficulty,  mi 
only  because  the  abstract  natarally  merges  in  the  concrete, 
and  we  do  not  well  know  how  to  set  about  separating 
what  IB  thus  jumbled  or  cemented  t<^ther  in  a  single 
object,  and  presented  nndor  a  common  aspect ;  but  t 
scattered  over  a  larger  surface,  and  collected  irraa  a 
number  of  undefined  sources,  there  must  be  a  stntn^ 
feeling  of  its  weight  and  preaanre,  in  order  to  dislocate 
it  from  the  object  and  bind  it  into  a  principle.  The  int- 
prossion  of  an  abstract  principle  is  fiiint  and  doubtful  in 
each  individual  instance  ;  it  becomes  powerfnl  and  oertnn 
only  by  the  repetition  of  the  experiment,  and  by  adding 
the  lost  results  to  our  first  hazardous  conjectures.  We 
thus  gain  a  distinct  hold  or  clue  to  the  demonstratioili 
when  a  nuraher  of  vague  and  imperfect  reminiscoices 
are  united  and  drawn  out  together,  by  tcnacionsnesa  of 
memory  and  conscious  feeling,  in  one  continued  acL  So 
that  the  depth  of  the  understanding  or  reasoning  in  Boch 
eases  may  be  cxphiined  to  mean,  that  there  ia  a  pile  of 
implicit  distinctions  analyzed  from  a  great  variety  of  &cb 
and  observatiena,  each  supporting  the  other,  and  that  tbe 
mind,  instead  of  being  led  away  by  the  laat  or  first  uligwt 
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or  detached  view  of  the  Babject  that  occurs,  connects  all 
theee  into  a  whole  &om  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  by  its 
intimate  Bym]]athy  with  the  most  obscure  and  random 
impressions  that  tend  to  the  same  result,  evolves  a  prin- 
ciple of  abstract  truth.  Two  circumBtaccos  arc  combined 
in  a  particular  object  to  produce  a  given  effect :  how  shall 
1  know  which  is  tho  true  cause,  but  by  finding  it  in 
another  instance  ?  But  the  same  effect  is  produced  in 
a  third  object,  which  is  without  the  concomitant  cir- 
cnniEtance  of  the  first  or  second  case.  I  must  then  look 
out  for  some  other  latent  cause  in  the  rabble  of  contra- 
dictory pretensions  huddled  together,  which  I  had  not 
noticed  before,  and  to  which  I  am  eventually  led  by 
finding  a  necessity  for  it.  Bat  if  my  memory  fails  me, 
or  I  do  not  seize  on  the  true  character  of  different  feelinge, 
I  shall  make  little  progress,  or  be  quite  thrown  out  in 
my  reckoning.  Insomuch  that  according  to  the  general 
diffiiHion  of  any  elemcint  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  ite 
floating  through  the  mixed  mass  of  humaa  afiairs,  do  we 
stand  in  need  of  a  greater  quantity  of  that  refined  expe- 
rience I  have  spoken  of,  and  of  a  quicker  and  firmer  tact 
in  connecting  or  distinguishing  its  results.  However,  I 
must  make  a  reservation  here.  Both  knowledge  and 
sagacity  are  roqnired,  but  sagacity  abridges  and  anti- 
cipates the  labour  of  knowledge,  and  sometimes  jumps 
instinctively  at  a  conclusion;  that  is,  the  strength  or 
fineness  of  the  feeling,  by  association  or  analogy,  sooner 
elicits  the  recollection  of  a  previous  and  forgotten  one  in 
different  circumstances,  and  the  two  together,  by  a  sort  of 
internal  evidence  and  collective  force,  stamp  any  proposed 
solution  with  the  character  of  truth  or  Mschood.  Original 
strength  of  impression  is  often  (in  usual  questions  at 
least)  a  substitute  for  accumulated  weight  of  experience  ; 
and  intensity  of  feeling  is  so  far  synonymous  with  depth 
of  understanding.  It  is  that  which  here  gives  us  a  con- 
tentions and  palpable  consciousness  of  whatever  afiects 
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it  in  tho  fimnlleet  or  remotest  manner,  and  leaves  to  ns  tlie 
hidden  springs  of  thought  and  actiun  through  our  eenin- 
bility  and  jealouBy  of  whatever  toachee  thom.^To  give 
ftu  illustration  or  two  of  this  very  abstruse  eubject. 

ElegaiKe  is  ft  word  that  moans  something  different  from 
case,  grace,  beauty,  dignity ;  yet  it  is  a-Viri  to  nil  these ;  but 
it  seeniB  more  particularly  to  imply  a  sparkling  briUitmcy 
of  ofiect  with  finish  and  precision.  We  do  not  apply  the 
term  to  great  tbinga ;  we  should  not  call  an  epic  poem  or 
a  head  of  Jupiter  elegant,  but  we  speak  of  an  elegant  copy 
of  vereos,  an  elegant  headdresa,  an  elegant  fan,  an  el^ant 
diamond  brooch,  or  bunch  of  flowers.  In  all  these  cases 
(and  others  where  the  same  epithet  is  nsed)  there  is  some- 
thing little  and  comparatively  trifling  in  the  objects  and  the 
interest  they  inspire.  So  far  1  deal  chiefly  in  esamples, 
conjectures,  and  negatives.  But  this  is  far  &om  a  defini- 
tion. I  think  I  know  what  personal  beauty  is,  because  I 
can  say  in  one  word  what  I  mean  by  it,  viz.,  harmony  <^ 
farm  ;  and  this  idea  seema  to  me  to  answer  to  all  the 
coses  to  which  the  term  personal  boanty  is  ever  applied. 
Ziet  IIS  see  if  we  cannot  come  to  something  equally  defini- 
tive with  respect  to  the  other  phrase.  Sparkling  effect, 
finish,  and  precision  are  characteristic,  as  I  think,  of 
elegance,  but  as  yet  1  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so, 
any  more  than  why  blue,  rod,  and  yellow  should  form  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  I  wont  a  common  idea  as  a  Unit 
to  connect  them,  or  to  serve  as  a  substratum  for  the  others. 
Now  suppose  I  say  that  elegance  is  beauty,  or  at  least  the 
pleasurable  in  little  things ;  we  then  have  a  ground  to  rest 
upon  at  once.  For  elegance  being  beauty  or  pleasure  in 
little  or  slight  impressions,  precision,  finish,  and  polished 
smoothness  follow  from  this  definition  as  matters  of 
course.  In  other  words,  for  a  thing  that  is  little  to  be 
beautiful,  or  at  any  rate  to  please,'  it  must  have  precision 

'  I  hnve  sBiii  hpfnre  that  tliia  is  n  eliidy,  not  a  pettect  d 
liou.    I  urn  DO  meicbaut  ia  melaphyidcH, 
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of  outline,  which  in  larger  masses  and  gigantic  forms  is 
not  so  indispensable.  In  what  is  small,  the  part^  must 
be  finished,  or  they  will  offend.  Lastly,  in  what  is  mo- 
mentary and  evanescent,  as  in  dress,  fashions,  &c.,  there 
must  be  a  glossy  and  sparkling  effect,  for  brilliancy  is  the 
only  virtue  of  novelty.  That  is  to  say,  by  getting  the 
primary  conditions  or  essential  qualities  of  elegance  in 
all  circumstances  whatever,  we  see  how  these  branch  off 
into  minor  divisions  in  relation  to  form,  details,  colour, 
surface,  &c.,  and  rise  from  a  common  ground  of  abstraction 
into  all  the  variety  of  consequences  and  examples.  The 
Hercules  is  not  elegant ;  the  Venus  is  simply  beautiful. 
The  French,  whose  ideas  of  beauty  or  grandeur  never 
amount  to  more  than  an  elegance,  have  no  relish  for 
Bubens,  nor  will  they  understand  this  definition. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  saw  the  apple  fall,  it  was  a 
very  simple  and  common  observation,  but  it  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  law  that  holds  the  universe  together.  What 
then  was  the  process  in  this  case?  In  general,  when 
we  see  anything  fall,  we  have  the  idea  of  a  particular 
direction,  of  up  and  dovm  associated  with  the  motion  by 
invariable  and  every  day's  experience.  The  earth  is 
always  (as  we  conceive)  under  our  feet,  and  the  sky  above 
our  heads,  so  that  according  to  this  local  and  habitual 
feeling,  all  heavy  bodies  must  everlastingly  fall  in  the 
same  direction  downwards,  or  parallel  to  the  upright 
position  of  our  bodies.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  by  a  bare  effort 
of  abstraction,  or  by  a  grasp  of  mind  comprehending  all 
the  possible  relations  of  things,  got  rid  of  this  prejudice, 
turned  the  world  as  it  were  on  its  back,  and  saw  the  apple 
fall  not  downwards,  but  simply  towards  the  earth,  so  that 
it  would  fall  upwards  on  the  same  principle,  if  the  earth 
were  above  it,  or  towards  it  at  any  rate  in  whatever 
direction  it  lay.  This  highly  abstracted  view  of  the  case 
answered  to  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  no  other 
did ;   and  this  view  he  arrived  at  by  a  vast  power  of  com- 
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prehension,  retaining  and  rcduoing  the  contriidictory 
phenomena  of  the  universe  under  one  hiw,  and  connter- 
acting  and  banishing  from  hie  mind  that  almost  inTinoible 
and  iustinctiye  association  of  up  and  down  as  it  rela,teB  to 
the  position  of  our  own  bodies  and  the  gravitation  of  all 
others  to  the  earth  in  the  same  direction.  From  a  cir- 
cumscribed and  partial  y'mvi  we  make  that,  which  iB 
general,  particular  :  the  great  mathematician  here  Bpoken 
of,  &om  a  wide  and  comprehensiye  one,  made  it  general 
again,  or  he  perceived  the  essential  condition  or  cause  of 
a  general  effect,  and  that  which  acts  indispensably  in  all 
circumstances,  separate  from  other  accidental  and  arbitnuy 

I  lately  heard  an  anecdote  related  of  on  American  lady 
{one  of  two  sisters)  who  married  young  and  well,  and  had 
several  children ;  her  sister,  however,  waa  married  soon 
after  herself  to  a  richer  husband,  and  had  a  larger  (if 
not  finer)  family,  and  after  passing  SBveral  years  of  con- 
stant repining  and  wretchedness,  she  died  ut  length  of 
pure  envy.  The  circumstance  was  well  known,  and 
generally  toUced  of.  Some  one  said  on  hearing  this,  that 
it  was  a  thing  that  could  only  happen  in  America ;  that  it 
was  a  trait  of  the  Republican  character  and  institutions, 
where  alone  the  principle  of  mutual  jealouay,  having  no 
high  and  distant  objects  to  fii  upon,  and  divert  it  &om 
immediato  and  private  mortifications,  seized  npon  the 
hoppiness  or  outward  advantages  even  of  the  neatest 
connections  as  its  natural  food,  and  having  them  con- 
stantly before  its  eyes,  gnawed  itself  to  death  upon  them. 
I  assented  to  this  I'emark,  and  I  oenfess  it  Struck  me  as 
showing  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature.  Here  was 
a  sister  envying  a  sister,  and  that  not  for  objects  that 
provoke  strong  passion,  bnt  for  common  and  oontentional 
advantages,  till  it  ends  in  her  death.  They  were  also  re- 
presented as  good  and  respectable  people.  How  then  is  this 
extraordinary  deyelopment  of  an  ordinary  human  firoU^  to 
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beacaoantedfor?  From  the  peculiar  circnmBtaiicoB?  These 

were  the  coiintrj'  and  state  of  eociety.     It  was  in  America 

that  it  happened.     The  democratic  level,  the  flatness  of 

imagery,   the    abBsuce   of   those   towering  and  artificia] 

'   lieights  that  in  old  and  monarchical  states  act  as  conductors 

|_to  attract  and  carry  off  the  splenetic  hnnionrs  and  ran- 

peoroas  hoEtilitiea  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  make  common 

and   petty  adfautagea    side   into   perfect    insignificance, 

were  full  in  tho  mind  of  the   person  who   BUggGsted  the 

Bolution ;    and  in  thia  dearth  of  every  other  mark  or  vent 

for  it,  it  was  felt  intuitively,  that  the  natural  spirit  of 

— «nvyand  discontent  would  fasten  upon  those  that  were 

('aiext  to  it,  and  whose  advantages,  there  being  no  great 

I   point  of  elevation,  would  gall  in  proportion 

dmity  and  repeated  recurrence.     The  remote 

I  exalted  advantages  of  birth  and  station  in  countries 

Kvliere  the  social  fabric  is  constructed  of  lofty  and  unoqaal 

Hpateri&Is,  necessarily  carry  the  mind  out  of  its  immediate  \ 

1  domestic  circle ;    whereas,  take  away  those  objects  of 

1  and  moody  speculation,  and  they  leave, 

B  the  inevitable  alternative,  tbe  envy  and  hatred  of  our 

xiends  and  neighbours  at  every  advantage  we  possess,  as 

>  many  eye-sores  and  stumbling-blocks  in  their  way, 

Aere  these  selfish  principles  have  not  been  curbed  or 

j^Ten  way  altogether  to  charity  and  benevolence.     The 

'wt,  as  stated  in  itself^  is  an  anomaly :    as  thus  explained, 

r  combining  it  with   a   general   state  of  feeling  in  a 

intry,  it  seems  to  point  out  a  great  principle  in  society. 

w  this  solution  would  have  been  attained  but  for  the 

3  impression  which  the  operation  of  certain  general 

;eB  of  moral  character  had  recently  made,  and  the 

quickness  with  which  the  consequences  of  its  removal 

were  felt.     I  might  give  other  instances,  but  these  will 

be  Bufficient  to  eiiplain  tho  argument,  or  set  others  upon 

Incddating  it  more  cleaily. 

8  is  depth,  or  sagacity  in  connecting  individual 
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effects  with  inUiyiilual  canaea,  or  vice  versd,  as  in  Btrativ- 
geniB  of  war,  policy,  and  a  knowledge  of  character  and 
tbe  world,  ComprehenBion  is  the  power  of  combioiag  a 
vaBt  uimiber  of  partlculurB  in  some  one  view,  as  in 
mechiuiica,  or  the  game  of  chcsa,  bat  without  referring 
them  to  &ny  abstract  or  general  principle.  A  common- 
place differs  from  an  abstract  discoaise  in  this,  that  it  is 
trite  and  vague,  instead  of  being  new  and  profound.  It 
ie  a  commonplace  at  present  to  eay  that  heavy  bodies  &11 
by  attraction.  It  would  always  have  been  one  to  say  that 
this  falling  ie  the  effect  of  a  law  of  nature,  or  the  will  of 
God.     This  is   asBigning   a   general   hut  not    adequate 

The  depth  of  passion  is  where  it  takes  hold  of  two  cir- 
CQJnstances  too  remote  or  indifferent  for  notice  from  the 
force  of  association  or  analogy,  and  turns  the  current  of 
other  passions  by  its  own.  Dramatic  power  in  the  depth 
of  tho  kuowledge  of  the  human  heart,  is  chiefly  shown  in 
tracing  this  effect.  For  instance,  the  fondiieHB  displayed 
by  a  mistress  for  a  lover  (as  she  is  about  to  desert  bim 
for  a  rival)  is  not  mere  hypocrisy  or  art  to  deceive  him, 
but  nature,  or  the  reaction  of  her  pity,  or  parting  tender- 
ness towards  a  person  she  ie  about  to  injure,  but  does  not 
absolutely  hate.  Shakespeare  is  the  only  dramatic  author 
who  has  laid  open  this  reaction  ot  involution  of  the 
passions  in  a  manner  worth  speaking  of.  The  rest  are 
commonplace  declniraers,  and  may  he  very  fine  poets,  bat 
not  deep  philosophers.  There  is  a  depth  even  in  super- 
ficiality, that  is,  tho  affections  cling  ronnd  obvious  and 
familiar  objects,  not  recondite  and  remote  ones ;  and  the 
intense  continuity  of  feeling  thus  obtained,  forms  the 
depth  of  sentiment.  It  is  that  that  redeems  poetry  and 
romance  from  the  charge  of  superficiality.  The  habitual 
impressions  of  things  ore,  as  to  feeling,  tho  most  refined 
ones.  The  painter  also  in  his  mind's  eye  penetrateB 
beyond  the  surface  or  husk  of  the  object,  and  sees  into  a 
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labyrinth  of  forms,  an  abyss  of  colour.  My  head  has 
grown  giddy  in  following  the  windings  of  the  drawing  in 
Eaphael,  and  I  have  gazed  on  the  breadth  of  Titian, 
where  infinite  imperceptible  gradations  were  blended  in  a 
common  mass,  as  into  a  dazzling  mirror.  This  idea  is 
more  easily  transferred  to  Eembrandt's  chiaro-scura,  where 
the  greatest  clearness  and  the  nicest  distinctions  are 
observed  in  the  midst  of  obscurity.  In  a  word,  I  suspect 
depth  to  be  that  strength  and  at  the  same  time  subtlety 
of  impression,  which  will  not  suffer  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  thought  or  feeling  to  be  lost,  and  gives  warning 
of  them,  over  whatever  extent  of  surface  they  are  diffused, 
or  under  whatever  disguises  of  circumstances  they  lurk. 
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These  is  not  any  term  that  is  oftener  misapplied,  or  that 
is  a  stronger  instance  of  the  abuse  of  language,  than  this 
same  word  vegetable.  By  a  respectable  man  is  generally 
meant  a  person  whom  there  is  no  reason  for  respecting, 
or  none  that  we  choose  to  name :  for  if  there  is  any  good 
reason  for  the  opinion  we  wish  to  express,  we  naturally 
assign  it  as  the  ground  of  his  respectability.  If  the  person 
whom  you  are  desirous  to  characterise  favourably,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  good-nature,  you  say  that  he  is  a  good- 
natured  man ;  if  by  his  zeal  to  serve  his  friends,  you  call 
him  a  friendly  man ;  if  by  his  wit  or  sense,  you  say  that 
he  is  witty  or  sensible ;  if  by  his  honesty  or  learning  you 
say  so  at  once ;  but  if  he  is  none  of  these,  and  there  is  no 
one  quality  which  you  can  bring  forward  to  justify  the 
high  opinion  you  would  be  thought  to  entertain  of  him, 
you  then  take  the  question  for  granted,  and  jump  at  a  con- 
clusion, by  observing  gravely,  that  "  he  is  a  very  respect- 
able man."     It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  where  we  have  any 


striking  ftnd  gonorally  admitted  reftsona  for  respecting  a 
man,  the  most  obvioas  way  to  eiiEQie  the  respect  of  othen 
will  be  to  meation  hie  liBtimcible  qualities ;  where  these 
are  wanting,  the  wisest  course  must  be  to  say  nothing 
about  them,  but  to  insist  on  the  general  inference  which 
we  have  our  particular  reasons  for  drawing,  only  vouching 
for  its  authenticity.  If,  for  instance,  the  only  motive  we 
have  for  thinking  or  speaking  well  of  another  is,  that  he 
gives  us  good  dinners,  as  this  is  not  a,  valid  reason  to  thoEO 
who  do  not,  like  us,  partake  of  his  hospitality,  we  naj 
(without  going  into  particulars)  content  ourselves  witb 
assuring  them  that  ho  ia  a  piost  respectable  man  :  if  be  is 
a  bIiivc  to  those  above  him.  and  an  oppressor  of  those 
below  him,  but  sometimes  mokes  us  the  channels  of  his 
bounty  or  the  tools  of  caprice,  it  will  be  as  well  to  say 
nothing  of  the  matter,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  safer 
generality,  that  he  is  a  person  of  the  highest  respectability: 
if  he  is  a  low  dirty  fellow,  who  has  amassed  an  immenBe 
fortune,  which  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with,  the  pos- 
session of  it  alone  will  guarantee  his  respectahility,  if  wfl 
say  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  come  by  it,  or 
in  which  he  spends  it.  A  man  may  be  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
or  both  (as  it  may  happen),  and  yet  be  a  most  respectable 
man,  in  the  common  and  authorised  sense  of  the  term,  p»- 
vided  he  saves  appearances,  and  does  not  give  conmion 
fame  a  handle  for  no  longer  keeping  np  the  impostnre. 
The  best  title  to  the  character  of  respectability  lies  in  t3ie 
convenience  of  those  who  echo  the  cheat,  and  in  the  con- 
ventional hypocrisy  of  the  world.  Any  one  may  lay  claim 
to  it  who  ia  willing  to  give  himself  airs  of  importaow, 
and  can  find  means  to  divert  others  &om  inquiring  tw 
strictly  into  his  prtitensions.  It  is  a  disposable  ooiD- 
modity, — not  a  part  of  the  man,  that  sticks  to  him  like 
his  skin,  but  an  appurtenance,  like  his  goods  and  chstteU 
It  is  meat,  drink,  and  clothing  to  those  who  laks  tbs 
benefit  of  it  by  allowing  others  the  credit.     It  is  ll» 
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current  coio,  the  circnlntiiig  medium,  in  which  the  fac- 
titious intercourse  of  the  world  is  carried  on,  the  bribe 
which  interest  paye  to  vEmity.  Bespectabilitj  inolndes 
all  that  vague  and  undefinable  muse  of  respect  floating 
in  the  world,  which  arises  from  sinister  niotivea  in  the 
person  who  pays  it,  and  ia  offered  to  adventitious  and 
doubtful  qualities  in  the  person  who  receives  it,  It  is 
spurious  and  nominal ;  hollow  and  venal,  Tu  suppose 
■  1&a,i  it  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  applied  to  sterling  merit, 
L  wonld  betray  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  customary  use 
of  speech.  When  wo  hear  the  word  coupled  with  the 
name  of  any  individual,  it  would  argue  a  degree  of  romantic 
BJiDplicity  to  imagine  that  it  implies  any  one  quality  of 
head  or  heart,  any  one  excellence  of  body  or  mind,  any 
one  good  action  or  praiseworthy  sentiment ;  hut  as  soon 
as  it  is  mentioned,  it  conjures  up  the  ideas  of  a  handsome 
honsQ  with  large  acres  round  it,  a  sumptuous  table,  a 
cellar  well  stocked  with  oxcclleDt  wines,  splendid  fumi- 
tore,  a  fashionable  equipage,  with  a  lung  list  of  elegant 
csontingencies.  It  is  not  what  a  man  is,  but  what  he  has, 
that  we  speak  of  in  the  significant  use  of  this  term.  He 
may  be  the  poorest  creature  in  tho  world  himself,  but  if 
lie  is  well  to  do,  and  can  spare  some  of  his  superfluities. 
If  he  can  lend  us  his  purse  or  his  cuantenanco  upon  occa- 
sion, he  then  "  buys  golden  opinions  "  of  us  ;— it  is  but 
i  fit  that  we  should  speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries  us 
|,  lOVer,  and  in  return  for  what  we  can  get  from  him,  we 
embody  our  servile  gratitude,  hopes,  and  fears,  in  this 
word  respeciabiUty.  By  it  we  pamper  his  pride,  and  feed 
our  own  necessities.  It  must  needs  be  a  very  honest  nn- 
eormpted  word  that  is  the  go-between  in  this  ctteinterested 
kind  of  traffic.  We  do  not  think  of  applying  this  word  to 
a  great  poet  or  a  great  painter,  tu  the  man  of  genius,  or 
the  man  of  virtue,  for  it  ia  seldom  we  can  sp<»ige  upon 
them.  It  would  be  a  solecism  for  any  one  to  pretend  to 
the  character  who  has  a  shabby  coat  to  his  back,  who 
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qaea  witliuat  a  ilinner,  or  lias  not  a  good  house  over  hia 
bead.  He  who  has  redacod  himself  in  the  world  by 
devoting  -  himself  to  a  porticulai  study,  or  adhering  to  a 
particnlar  cause,  occaaions  only  a  smile  of  pity  or  a  shrug 
of  coDtoinpt  at  the  mention  of  his  name ;  whUe  be  who 
has  raised  himself  in  it  by  a  difierent  course,  who  has 
become  rich  for  want  of  ideas,  and  powerful  from  want  of 
principle,  is  looked  up  to  with  silent  homage,  and  passes 
for  a  respectable  man.  "  The  learned  pate  dacks  to  the 
guidon  fool."  We  spurn  at  virtae  and  genius  in  rags; 
and  lick  the  dust  in  the  presence  of  vice  and  folly  in 
purple.  When  Otway  was  left  to  starve  after  having 
produced  Tettice  Preserved,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
fVoiiitied  action  with  which  he  dcvonred  the  food  that 
choked  him,  to  provoke  the  respect  of  the  mob,  who  would 
havehootedat  him  the  more  for  knowing  that  he  was  apoet. 
8|>ens(]r,  kept  waiting  for  the  hundred  pounds  which  Snr- 
leigli  grudged  him  "for  a  song,"  might  feel  the  morti£ca- 
titiu  of  his  situation;  but  the  Btntesman  never  felt  any 
dtuiiniition  of  his  Sovereign's  regard  in  consequence  of  it. 
Charles  tlio  Second's  neglect  of  his  favourite  poet  Bntler 
did  nut  make  him  look  less  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  his 
courtiers,  or  of  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  time.  Bums's 
orobarroHsDionts,  and  the  temptations  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  his  situation,  degraded  him ;  but  left  no  stigma 
un  his  patrons,  who  still  meet  to  celebrate  his  memory, 
and  oousult  about  hismonnmont,  in  the  face  of  day.  To 
enrich  the  mind  of  a  coimtry  by  works  of  art  or  science, 
and  lenre  yourself  poor,  is  not  the  way  for  any  one  to 
rank  as  respectable,  at  least  in  his  lifetime:— to  oppress, 
to  enslave,  to  cheat,  and  plunder  it.  is  a  much  better  way. 
"  The  time  gives  evidence  of  it."     But  the  instances  are 


Heapectability  means  a  man's  situation  and  success  in 
life,  not  his  character  or  conduct.  The  city  merchant 
never  loses  his  rcgpectability  till  he  becomes  a  bankrupt. 
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After  that,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  or  him.  The  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  the  Parson  of  the  parish,  the  Lord  and  the 
Squire,  are  allowed,  by  immemorial  usage,  to  be  very  re- 
spectable people,  though  no  one  ever  thinks  of  asking 
why.  They  are  a  sort  of  fixtures  in  this  way.  To  take 
an  example  from  one  of  them.  The  Country  Parson  may 
pass  his  whole  time,  when  he  is  not  employed  in  the  cure 
of  souls,  in  flattering  his  rich  neighbours,  and  leaguing 
with  them  to  smib  his  poor  ones,  in  seizing  poachers,  and 
encouraging  informers ;  he  may  be  exorbitant  in  exacting 
his  tithes,  harsh  to  his  servants,  the  dread  and  bye-word 
of  the  village  where  he  resides,  and  yet  all  this,  though  it 
may  be  notorious,  shall  abate  nothing  of  his  respectability. 
It  will  not  hinder  his  patron  from  giving  him  another 
living  to  play  the  petty  tyrant  in,  or  prevent  him  from 
riding  over  to  the  Squire's  in  his  carriage  and  being  well 
received,  or  from  sitting  on  the  bench  of  Justices  with 
due  decorum  and  with  clerical  dignity.  The  poor  Curate, 
in  the  meantime,  who  may  be  a  real  comfort  to  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  his  parishioners,  will  be  passed  by  without 
notice.  Parson  Adams,  drinking  ale  in  Sir  Thomas 
Booby's  kitchen,  makes  no  very  respectable  figure;  but 
Sir  Thomas  himself  was  right  worshipful,  and  his  widow 
a  person  of  honour!  A  few  such  historiographers  as 
Fielding  would  put  an  end  to  the  farce  of  respectability 
with  several  others  like  it.  Peter  Pounce,  in  the  same 
author,  was  a  consummation  of  this  character,  translated 
into  the  most  vulgar  English.  The  character  of  Captain 
Blifil,  his  epitaph,  and  funeral  sermon,  are  worth  tomes  of 
casuistry  and  patched-up  theories  of  moral  sentiments. 
Pope  somewhere  exclaims,  in  his  fine  indignant  way, 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  kuaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

But  this  is  the  heraldry  of  poets,  not  of  the  world.     In 
fewt,  the  only  way  for  a  poet  now-a-days  to  emerge  from 
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the  obscurity  of  poverty  and  geniiia,  is  to  prostitnto  his 
pen,  turn  literary  pimp  to  some  borough-mungering  lord, 
canvasa  for  him  at  elections,  anil  by  this  means  aspire 
to  thu  BEune  importance,  and  be  admitted  on  the  earns 
respectable  footing  with  him  as  his  valet,  hie.steward,  or 
bis  practising  attorney.  A  jeif,  a  stock-jobber,  a  war- 
contractor,  a  HTiccessful  monopulist,  a  Nabob,  an  India 
Director,  or  an  African  slaTO-dcialer,  are  all  very  respect- 
able people  in  their  turn.  A  Member  of  Parliament  is 
not  only  respectable,  but  himouraUe ; — "all  honourable 
men  I"  Yet  this  circumstance,  which  implies  snch  a 
world  of  respect,  really  means  nothing.  To  say  of  any 
one  that  be  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  is  to  say,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  is  not  at  all  distinguished  as  such. 
Nobody  ever  thought  of  telling  you  that  Mr.  Fos  or 
Mr.  Pitt  wore  Members  of  Parliament.  Such  is  the 
constant  difference  between  names  and  things  I 

The  moat  mischievous  and  offensive  use  of  this  word 
has  been  in  politics.  By  respectable  people  (in  the 
fashionable  cant  of  the  day)  are  meant  those  who  have  not 
a  particle  of  regard  for  any  one  but  themselves,  who  have 
feathered  their  own  nests,  and  only  want  to  lie  snag  and 
warm  in  them.  Thoy  have  been  set  up  and  appealed  to 
as  the  only  friends  of  their  country  and  the  Conslitutioa, 
while  in  truth  they  were  friends  to  nothing  but  their  own 
interest.  With  them  all  is  well,  if  they  are  well  off 
They  are  raised  by  their  lucky  stars  above  the  reach  of 
the  distresses  of  the  community,  and  are  cut  off  by  their 
situation  and  sentiments  from  any  sympathy  with  their 
kind.  They  would  see  their  country  ruined  before  they 
would  part  with  tlie  least  of  tbeii  superfluities.  Pampered 
in  luxury  and  their  own  selfish  comforts,  they  are  proof 
against  tho  calls  of  patriotism  and  the  cries  of  humanity. 
They  would  not  get  a  scratch  with  a  pin  to  save  the 
universe.  Thoy  are  more  affected  by  the  overturning  of 
a,  plate  of  turtle-soup  than  by  the  starving  of  a  whole 
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connty.  The  most  desperate  characters,  picked  from  the 
most  necessitous  and  depraved  classes,  are  not  worse 
judges  of  politics  than  your  true,  staunch,  thorough-paced 
"  lives  and  fortunes  men,"  who  have  what  is  called  a  stake 
in  the  country,  and  see  everything  through  the  medium 
of  their  cowardly  and  unprincipled  hopes  and  fears. — 
London  is,  perhaps,  the  only  place  in  which  the  standard 
of  respectability  at  all  varies  from  the  standard  of  money. 
There  things  go  as  much  by  appearance  as  by  weight; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  be  a  respectable  man  who  culs  a 
certain  figure  in  company  by  being  dressed  in  the  fashion, 
and  venting  a  number  of  commonplace  things  with 
tolerable  grace  and  fluency.  If  a  person  there  brings  a 
certain  share  of  information  and  good  manners  into  mixed 
society,  it  is  not  asked,  when  he  leaves  it,  whether  he  is 
rich  or  not.  Lords  and  fiddlers,  authors  and  common 
councilmen,  editors  of  newspapers  and  parliamentary 
speakers  meet  together,  and  the  difference  is  not  so  much 
marked  as  one  would  suppose.  To  be  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  is,  I  suspect,  the  highest  rank  in  modern  literary 
society. 
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Marry,  this  is  miching-malleco ;  it  means  mischief. — Hamlet. 

1  WAS  sorry  to  find  the  other  day,  on  coming  to  Vevey, 
and  looking  into  some  English  books  at  a  library  there, 
that  Mr.  Moore  had  taken  an  opportunity,  in  his  Rhymes 
on  the  Road,  of  abusing  Madame  Warens,  Eousseau,  and 
men  of  genius  in  general.  Ra  an  ill  bird,  as  the  proverb 
says.  This  appears  to  me,  I  confess,  to  be  pick-thank 
work,  as  needless  as  it  is  ill  timed,  and,  considering  from 
whom  it  comes,  particularly  unpleasant.  In  conclusion, 
he  thanks  Grod  with  the  Levite,  that  ^'  he  is  not  one 
of  those,"   and  would  rather  be  anything,   a  worm,  the 

2  L 
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meanest  thing  that  crawls,  than  numbered  among  those 
who  give  light  and  law  to  the  world  by  an  excess  of  fancy 
and  intellect.^  Perhaps  Posterity  may  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  no  more  trace  be  found  of  his  Bhymes  upn 
the  onward  tide  of  time  than  of 

the  snow-fall  in  the  river, 


A  moment  white,  then  melts  for  ever  ! 

It  might  be  some  increasing  consciousness  of  the  frail 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  rank  among  the  great  heirs 
of  Fame,  that  urged  our  Bard  to  pawn  his  reversion  of 
immortality  for  an  indulgent  smile  of  patrician  approba- 
tion, as  he  raised  his  puny  arm  against  ^^  the  mighty  dead," 
to  lower  by  a  flourish  of  his  pen  the  aristocracy  of  letters 
nearer  to  the  level  of  the  aristocracy  of  rank — two  ideas 
that  keep  up  a  perpetual  see-mw  in  Mr.  Moore's  mind  like 
buckets  in  a  well,  and  to  which  he  is  always  ready  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  according  as  he  is  likely  to  be  hoisted  up, 
or  in  danger  of  being  let  down  with  either  of  them.  The 
mode  in  which  our  author  proposes  to  correct  the  extrava- 
gance of  public  opinion,  and  qualify  the  interest  taken  in 
such  persons  as  Eousseau  and  Madame  de  Warens,  is 
singular  enough,  and  savours  of  the  late  unlucky  bias  of 
his  mind :  — it  is  by  referring  us  to  what  the  well-bred 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  thought  of  Rousseau  and  his 
pretensions  a  hundred  years  ago  or  thereabouts.  ^^So 
shall  their  anticipation  prevent  our  discovery  /*' 

And  doubtless  *mong  the  grave  and  good 
And  gentle  of  their  neighbourhood, 
If  known  at  all,  they  were  but  known 
As  strange,  low  people,  low  and  bad, 
Madame  lierself  to  footmen  prone. 
And  her  young  pauper^  all  biit  mad. 


"  Out  on  the  craft — I'd  rather  be 

One  of  those  hinds  that  round  me  tread, 
With  just  enough  of  sense  to  see 
The  noonday  sun  that's  o'er  my  head, 
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This  is  one  way  of  reversing  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
and  setting  aside  the  eQi>-jpo8t-facto  evidence  of  taste  and 
genius.  So,  after  "  all  that's  come  and  gone  yet," — after 
the  anxious  doubts  and  misgivings  of  his  mind  as  to  his 
own  destiny — after  all  the  pains  he  took  to  form  himself 
in  solitude  and  obscurity — after  the  slow  dawn  of  his 
faculties,  and  their  final  explosion,  that  like  an  eruption 
of  another  Vesuvius,  dazzling  all  men  with  its  light,  and 
leaving  the  burning  lava  behind  it,  shook  public  opinion, 
and  overturned  a  kingdom — after  having  been  "  the  gaze 
and  show  of  the  time  " — after  having  been  read  by  all 
classes,  criticised,  condemned,  admired  in  every  comer  of 
Europe — after  bequeathing  a  name  that  at  the  end  of  half 
a  century  is  never  repeated  but  with  emotion  as  another 
name  for  genius  and  misfortune— after  having  given  us  an 
interest  in  his  feelings  as  in  our  own,  and  drawn  the  veil 
of  lofty  imagination  or  of  pensive  regret  over  all  that 
relates  to  his  own  being,  so  that  we  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
places  where  he  lived,  and  recall  the  names  he  loved  with 
tender  affection  (worshipping  at  the  shiines  where  his  fires 
were  first  kindled,  and  where  the  purple  light  of  love  still 
lingers — "  Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace !")— after  all 
this,  and  more,  instead  of  taking  the  opinion  which  one 
half  of  the  world  have  formed  of  Rousseau  with  eager 
emulation,  and  the  other  have  been  forced  to  admit  in 
spite  of  themselves,  we  are  to  be  sent  back  by  Mr.  Moore's 
eaves-dropping  Muse  to  what  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood thought  of  him  {if  ever  they  thought  of  him  at  all) 
before  he  had  shown  any  one  proof  of  what  he  was,  as  the 
fairer  test  of  truth  and  candour,  and  as  coming  nearer  to  the 


Than  thus  with  high-built  genius  curs'd, 

That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation, 
Be  all  at  once  that's  brightest — worst— 

Sublimest— meanest  in  creation." 

Bhymes  on  the  Road. 
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standard  of  greatness,  that  is,  of  something  asked  to  dine  oul^ 
existing  in  the  author's  own  mind. 

This,  this  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

Mr.  Moore  takes  the  inference  which  he  chooses  to  attrihnte 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry  concerning  "  the  pauper  lad," 
namely,  that  "he  was  mad"  because  he  was  poor,  and 
flings  it  to  the  passengers  out  of  a  landau  and  four  as  the 
true  version  of  his  character  by  the  fashionable  and  local 
authorities  of  the  time.     He  need  not  have  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  Charmettes  merely  to  drag  the  reputations  of 
Jean  Jacques  and  his  mistress  after  him,  chained  to  the 
car  of  aristocracy,   as   "people   low  and   bad,"   on  the 
strength   of  his   enervated   sympathy   with   the   genteel 
conjectures  of  the  day  as  to  what  and  who  they  were — we 
have  better  and  more  authentic  evidence.   What  would  he 
say  if  this  method  of  neutralising  the  voice  of  the  public 
were  applied  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend  Mr.  Chantry ;  if 
we  were  to  deny  that  the  one  ever  rode  in  an  open  carriage 
tete-a-tete  with  a  lord,  because  his  father  stood  behind  a 
counter,  or  were  to  ask  the  sculptor's  customers  when  he 
drove  a  milk-cart  what  we  are  to  think  of  his  bust  of 
Sir  Walter  ?     It  will  never  do.    It  is  the  peculiar  hardship 
of  genius  not  to  be   recognised  with  the  first  breath  it 
draws — often  not  to  be  admitted  even  during  its  lifetime 
— to  make  its  way  slow  and  late,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  "  through  clouds  of  detraction,  of  envy  and 
lio.s  " — to  have  to  contend  with  the  injustice  of  fortune, 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  world, 

Rash  judgments  and  the  sneers  of  selfish  men — 

to  be  shamed  by  personal  defects,  to  pine  in  obscurity,  to 
be  the  butt  of  pride,  the  jest  of  fools,  the  bye-word  of 
ignorance  and  malice — to  carry  on  a  ceaseless  warfare 
between  the  consciousness  of  inward  worth  and  the 
slights  and  neglect  of  others,  and  to  hope  only  for  its 
reward  in  the  grave  and  in  the  undying  voice  of  Fame :— 
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'  and  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  that  end  has  been 
marvellonsly  attained  and  a  final  sentence  has  been  passed, 
would  any  one  but  Mr.  Moore  wish  to  shrink  from  it,  to 
revive  the  injustice  of  fortune  and  the  world,  and  to  abide 
by  the  idle  conjectures  of  a  fashionable  coterie  empannelled 
on  the  spot,  who  would  come  to  the  same  shallow  con- 
clusion whether  the  individual  in  question  were  an  idiot 
or  a  god  ?  There  is  a  degree  of  gratuitous  impertinence 
and  frivolous  servility  in  all  this  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  or  forgiven. 

There  is  something  more  particularly  offensive  in  the 
cant  about  "  people  low  and  bad  "  applied  to  the  intimacy 
between  Rousseau  and  Madame  Warens,  inasmuch  as  the 
volume  containing  this  nice  strain  of  morality  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Byron,  who  was  at  that  very  time  living  on  the 
very  same  sentimental  terms  with  an  Italian  lady  of  rank, 
and  whose  Memoirs  Mr.  Moore  has  since  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  suppress,  out  of  regard  to  his  Lordship's 
character  and  to  that  of  his  friends,  most  of  whom  were 
not  "  low  people."  Is  it  quality,  not  charity,  that  with 
Mr.  Moore  covers  all  sorts  of  slips  ? 

But  'tis  the  fall  degrades  her  to  a  whore ; 

Let  Greatness  own  her,  and  she's  mean  no  more  ! 

What  also  makes  the  dead'Set  at  the  heroine  of  the 
Confessions  seem  the  harder  measure,  is,  that  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  effusion  to  Mary  Magdalen  in  the  devotional 
style  of  Madame  Guyon,  half  amatory,  half  pious,  but  so 
tender  and  rapturous  that  it  dissolves  Canova's  marble 
in  tears,  and  heaves  a  sigh  from  Guide's  canvas.  The 
melting  pathos  that  trickles  down  one  page  is  frozen  up 
into  the  most  rigid  morality,  and  hangs  like  an  icicle 
upon  the  next.  Here  Thomas  Little  smiles  and  weeps 
in  ecstacy;  there  Thomas  Brown  (not  "the  younger,'* 
but  the  elder  surely)*  frowns  disapprobation,  and  medi- 

*  Moore's  uoms  de  plume.  Under  the  former  appeared  the  early 
editions  of  his  Poems,  and  under  the  latter,  the  Twopenny  Post-Bag. 
—Ed. 
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tatee  dislike.  Why,  it  may  be  aaked,  does  Mr.  Mootc'e  • 
inaect-Miise  always  hover  round  thie  alluring  subject, 
"  now  in  glimmer  and  now  in  gloom  " — now  basking  in 
tUe  warmth,  cow  writhing  with  the  emart— now  Uckiog 
his  lips  at  it,  now  laakiag  wry  faces- — but  always  fidget- 
ing and  fluttering  about  the  samo  gaudy,  luscious  topic, 
either  in  flimsy  raptures  or  trumpery  horrors  ?  I  hate, 
for  my  own  part,  this  alternation  of  meretrieiona  rhap- 
sodies and  method  istical  cant,  though  the  ono  generally 
euds  in  the  other.  One  would  imagine  that  the  Author  of 
Bkpneg  on  the  Road  had  lived  too  much  in  the  world, 
and  understood  the  toao  of  good  society  too  well  to  link 
the  phrases  "people  law&aA  bad"  together  as  Bynonymoos. 
But  the  crossing  the  Alps  has,  I  believe,  given  Bome  of 
our  fashionablos  a  Bhivering-fit  of  morality,  as  the  sight 
of  Mont  Blanc  convinced  onr  author  of  the  Being  of 
a  God ' — they  are  seized  with  an  amiable  horror  and 
remorse  for  the  vices  of  others  (of  course  bo  much  worse 
than  their  own),  so  that  several  of  our  blue-gtockingg  have 
got  the  hltie-demU,  and  Mr.  Moore,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames, 
chimes  in  n-ith  the  cue  that  is  given  him.  The  panic, 
however,  is  not  universal.  He  naust  have  heard  of  the 
romping,  the  languishing,  the  masquerading,  the  in- 
triguing, and  the  Platonic  attachments  of  English  ladies 
of  the  highest  quality  and  Italian  Opera- singers.  He 
nuiBt  know  what  Italian  manners  are — what  they  were 
a  hundred  years  ago,  at  riorouco  or  at  Turin,'  better  than 
1  can  tell  him.     Not  a  word  does  he  hint  on  the  subject. 

'  The  poet  himaelf,  Etamjing  at  the  bottjim  of  it,  liowever  dimino- 
livu  in  appearance,  was  a  much  greater  proof  of  bin  onn  areuineDt 
than  a  huge,  sbapelees  lump  of  ice.  Bnt  the  immeneity,  the  eolitode, 
the  barrenue^,  the  imrrjovableaess  <if  the  moaeea,  eo  different  from 
the  whirl,  the  tinsel,  the  buzz  aud  the  ephememl  natnre  of  Qie 
objects  wbieb  occupy  and  diasipate  hia  ordinary  attenlion,  gave 
Mr,  Moore  a  tarn  for  reBection,  and  brought  before  liin  the  abstract 
idea  of  influit;  and  of  tlie  Cause  of  all  things, 

-  Madame  WHrona  rtsiiied  for  gome  time  at  Turiu,  aud  was 
pcnaioded  tij  the  Court. 
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No :  the  elevation  and  splendour  of  the  examples  dazzle 
him ;  the  extent  of  the  evil  overpowers  him ;  and  he 
chooses  to  make  Madame  Warens  the  scapegoat  of  his 
little  budget  of  querulous  casuistry,  as  if  her  errors  and 
irregularities  were  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
genius  of  Eousseau  and  of  modern  philosophy,  instead  of 
being  the  result  of  the  example  of  the  privileged  class  to 
which  she  belonged,  and  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  she  lived.  She  appears  to  have 
been  a  handsome,  well-bred,  fascinating,  condescending 
demirep  of  that  day,  like  any  of  the  author's  fashionable 
acquaintances  in  the  present,  but  the  eloquence  of  her 
youthful  proteg6  has  embalmed  her  memory,  and  thrown 
the  illusion  of  fancied  perfections  and  of  hallowed  regrets 
over  her  frailties ;  and  it  is  this  that  Mr.  Moore  cannot 
excuse,  and  that  draws  down  upon  her  his  pointed  hos- 
tility of  attack,  and  rouses  all  the  venom  of  his  moral 
indignation.  Why  does  he  not,  in  like  manner,  pick  a 
quarrel  with  that  celebrated  monument  in  the  Pere  la 
Chaise,  brought  there 

From  Pareiclete's  white  walls  and  silver  springs  ; 

or  why  does  he  not  leave  a  lampoon,  instead  of  an  elegy, 
on  Laura's  tomb?  The  reason  is,  he  dare  not.  The 
cant  of  morality  is  not  here  strong  enough  to  stem  the 
opposing  current  of  the  cant  of  sentiment,  to  which  he 
by  turns  commits  the  success  of  his  votive  rhymes. 

Not  content  with  stripping  off  the  false  colours  from 
the  frail  fair  (one  of  whose  crimes  it  is  not  to  have  been 
young)  the  poet  makes  a  ''  swan-like  end,"  and  falls  foul 
of  men  of  genius,  fancy,  and  sentiment  in  general,  as 
impostors  and  mountebanks,  who  feel  the  least  themselves 
of  what  they  describe  and  make  others  feel.  I  beg  leave 
to  enter  my  flat  and  peremptory  protest  against  this  view 
of  the  matter,  as  an  impossibility.  I  am  not  absolutely 
blind  to  the  weak  sides  of  authors,  poets,  and  philosophers 
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(for  "  'tia  my  vice  to  spy  into  abuses  "),  but  thnt  they  are 
not  generally  in  eameat  in  what  tliey  write,  that  they  we 
nut  the  dupes  of  their  own  imaginatione  and  feelings, 
before  they  turn  the  heads  of  the  world  at  Ictrge,  is  wlifit 
I  must  utterly  deny.  So  far  from  the  likeUhood  of  any 
Buch  antipathy  between  their  sentiments  and  their  pro- 
fessions, from  their  being  recreants  to  truth  and  nature, 
quite  callous  and  insenfiihle  to  what  they  make  sncli  a 
rout  about,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  whatever  they 
others  feel  in  any  marked  degree,  they  mnst  themselvee 
feel  hrijt ;  and  further,  they  muEt  have  this  feeling  all 
their  liveB.  It  is  not  a  fashion  got  up  and  put  on  for  UlO 
occasion ;  it  is  the  very  condition  iind  gronndwork  of 
their  being.  What  the  reader  is  and  feels  at  the  instant, 
that  the  author  is  and  feels  at  all  other  times.  It  is 
stamped  upon  him  at  his  birth ;  it  only  quit^  him  when 
he  dies.  His  existence  is  intellectnal,  idad :  it  is  hoi^i  to 
say  he  takes  no  interest  in  what  he  ie.  His  passion  is 
beauty ;  his  pursuit  is  truth.  On  whomsoever  else  tbte» 
may  sit  light,  to  whomever  else  thoy  may  appear  indif- 
ferent, whoever  else  may  play  at  fost-and-looso  with  then)) 
may  laugh  at  or  dospiso  tltem,  may  take  them  tip  or  lay 
them  down  as  it  suits  their  convenience  or  pleasure,  it  is 
not  so  with  him.  Ho  cannot  shake  them  off,  or  play  the 
hypocrite  or  renegade,  if  he  would.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?"  They  tn 
become  a  habit,  a  second  nature  to  him.  He  is  (cAu  IN 
illig :  he  has  no  other  alternative  or  reaonrco,  and  euuK^ 
do  without  them.  The  man  of  fashion  may  resolve  to 
study  as  a  condeacenHion,  the  man  of  business  as  ft  »■ 
laxation,  the  idler  to  employ  his  time.  But  the  poet  la 
"  married  to  immortal  verse,"  the  philofiopher  to  IftsUng 
truth.  Whatever  the  reader  thinks  fine  in  books  (ami 
Mr.  Moore  acknowledges  that  line  and  rare  things  are  to 
bo  found  there)  ossuiedly  existed  before  in  the  linng 
volume  of  the  author's  brain  :  tliat  which  is  a  passiiig  and 
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casual  impression  in  the  one  case,  a  floating  image,  an 

empty  sound,  is  in  the  other  an  heirloom  of  the  mind, 

the  very  form  into  which  it  is  warped  and  moulded,  a  deep 

and  inward  harmony  that  flows  on  for  ever,  as  the  springs 

of  memory  and  imagination  unlock  their  secret  stores. 

"  Thoughts  that  glow,  and  words  that  burn  "  are  his  daily 

sustenance.     He  leads  a  spiritual  life,  and  walks  with 

God.     The  personal  is,  as  much  as.  may  be,  lost  in  the 

universal.     He  is  Nature's  high-priest,  and  his  mind  is 

a  temple  where  she  treasures  up  her  fairest  and  loftiest 

forms.     These  he  broods  over,  till  he  becomes  enamoured 

of  them,  inspired  by  them,  and  communicates  some  portion 

of  his  ethereal  fires  to  others.     For  these  he  has  given 

up    everything,  wealth,  pleasure,  ease,  health ;    and  yet 

we  are  to  be  told  he  takes  no  interest  in  them,  does  not 

enter  i^to  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses,  or  feel  the 

force  of  the   ideas  he  imprints  upon  the  brain  of  others. 

Let  U8  ffive  the  Devil  his  due.     An  author,  I  grant,  may  be 

deficietit  in^  dress  or  address,  may  neglect  his  person  and 

his  fortune — 

But  his  soul  is  fair, 
Bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure  sheen  : 

he  may  be  full  of  inconsistencies  elsewhere,  but  he  is 
himself  in  his  books :  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  world  we 
live  in,  but  that  he  is  not  at  home  and  enchanted  with 
that  fairy-world  which  hangs  upon  his  pen,  that  he  does 
not  reign  and  revel  in  the  creations  of  his  own  fancy, 
or  tread  with  awe  and  delight  the  stately  domes  and 
empyrean  palaces  of  eternal  truth,  the  portals  of  which  he 
opens  to  us,  is  what  I  cannot  take  Mr.  Moore's  word  for. 
He  does  not  "give  us  reason  with  his  rhyme."  An 
author's  appearance  or  his  actions  may  not  square  with 
his  theories  or  descriptions,  but  his  mind  is  seen  in  his 
writings,  as  his  face  is  in  the  glass.  All  the  faults  of  the 
literary  character,  in  short,  arise  out  of  the  predominance 
of   the   professional  mania  of  such  persons,  and  their 
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itbeorptiDii  in  those  ideal  stndies  and  pursuits,  their  af- 
focted  regard  to  which  the  poet  tells  ns  ie  a  mere  mockery, 
auil  A  barefaced  insult  to  people  of  plain,  etraightfornard, 
pnctical  sense  and  onadorned  pretensions,  like  htiDself. 
Onoe  more,  I  cfiunot  believe  it.  I  think  tbnt  Milton  did 
not  dictate  Paradjae  Logl  by  rote  (as  a  mouthing  player 
fopeats  his  part),  that  Shakespeare  worked  himself  up  with 
a  oortMn  warmth  to  express  the  passioa  in  Othello,  that 
Sterne  had  some  affection  for  My  Uncle  Toby,  Boosseau 
«  hanJcering  after  bis  dear  Charmettee,  that  Sir  Isaae 
Nevteu  really  forgot  hia  dinner  in  Lis  fondness  for 
fluxions,  and  that  Mr.  Locke  prosed  in  sohor  sadness 
kbottt  the  malleahility  of  gold.  Further,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Ur.  Moore  himself  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
theory — that  he  has  infinite  satisfaction  in  those  tinkling 
rhymes  and  those  glittering  oonceitH  with  wbioh  the 
world  «e  so  taken,  and  that  he  had  very  much  the  same 
tNUM  of  mavkish  seutiment  and  flimsy  Feasoning  in  in- 
diting the  etuuas  in  queetion  that  many  of  his  admirers 
moEt  h«To  experionoed  in  reading  them  [  In  turning  to 
the  Oufie  of  InAflence  for  the  lines  quoted  a  little  way 
Wl:,  1  chanced  to  light  upon  another  passage  which  I 
ctumol  help  transcribing : 

I  nu«  not.  Fortune,  what  jon  me  deny  : 
\o>t  nnnut  roti  me  of  (ree  Natore'e  grace : 
Ycti  (tuinot  diut  the  nindowe  of  the  sky, 
Thivogh  vhich  Auiura  shows  her  brighleoing  face ; 
YiHi  iMiinut  liai  mj  constant  feet  to  truce 
TV  WH'Jt  and  lowns  by  living  atieam  at  eve  : 
I«l  b<«Ith  nt  J  nerrea  and  Soer  fibres  brace, 
AdiI  I  Ihvir  l»3rs  lo  the  greut  children  leave  : 
or  f»M.-y,  r«>«i»n,  Tirtnc?  uuught  ean  me  bereave. 
^Bv*  the  seutiments  here  so  beanti^ly  expressed  mere 
HHhttktiun  in  Thomson  :    or  are  we  to  moke  it  a  rule  that 
'lltft  vrrit«r  imjiarta   to  ns  a  sensation   of  diaintereeted 
Mliijhl,  he  himself  has  none  of  the  feeling  he  exeites  in 
ua?    This  is  one  way  of  showing  our  gratitude,  and  being 
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even  with  him.  But  perhaps  Thomson's  works  may  not 
come  mider  the  intention  of  Mr.  Moore's  strictures,  as 
they  were  never  (like  Eonsseau's)  excluded  from  the 
libraries  of  English  Noblemen ! 

Books,  dreams  are  each  a  world,  and  books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good  ; 
Bound  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow. 

Let  me  then  conjure  the  gentle  reader,  who  has  ever  felt 
an  attachment  to  books,  not  hastily  to  divorce  them  &om 
their  authors.  Whatever  love  or  reverence  may  be  due 
to  the  one,  is  equally  owing  to  the  other.  The  volume 
we  prize  may  be  little,  old,  shabbily  bound,  an  imperfect 
copy,  does  not  step  down  from  the  shelf  to  give  us  a 
graceful  welcome,  nor  can  it  extend  a  hand  to  serve  us  in 
extremity,  and  so  far  may  be  like  the  author  :  but  what- 
ever there  is  of  truth  or  good  or  of  proud  consolation  or 
of  cheering  hope  in  the  one,  all  this  existed  in  a  greater 
degree  in  the  imagination  and  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
other.  To  cherish  the  work  and  damn  the  author  is  as  if 
the  traveller  who  slakes  his  thirst  at  the  running  stream, 
should  revile  the  spring-head  from  which  it  gushes.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  degree  of  passion  felt  by  Eousseau 
towards  Madame  Warens,  nor  of  his  treatment  of  her, 
nor  hers  of  him:  but  that  he  thought  of  her  for  years 
with  the  tenderest  yearnings  of  affection  and  regret,  and 
felt  towards  her  all  that  he  has  made  his  readers  feel, 
this  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.^     So  far,  then,  he  is  no 

>  What  the  nature  of  his  attachment  was  is  probably  best  ex- 
plained by  his  cry,  "Ah!  voila  de  la  pervenchel"  with  which  all 
Europe  has  rung ;  or  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  of  the  Reveries 
of  a  Solitary  Walker y  •*  Aujourd'hui  jour  de  P&ques  fleuries,  il  y  a 
precisement^  cinquante  ans  de  ma  premiere  connaissance  avec 
Madame  de  Warens.'*  But  it  is  very  possible  our  lively  Anacreon 
does  not  understand  these  long-winded  retrospects;  and  agrees 
with  his  friend  Lord  Byron,  who  professed  never  to  feel  anything 
seriously  for  more  than  a  day  ! 
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impoBtor  or  juggler.  Stdll  less  could  he  have  given  a  new 
and  perBunal  character  to  the  literature  of  Europe,  and 
changed  the  tune  of  sentiment  and  the  face  of  society, 
if  he  had  not  felt  the  strongest  interest  in  persons 
and  things,  or  hod  been  the  hcortteES  pretender  he  is 
sometimes  held  ont  to  us. 

The  tone  of  politics  and  of  public  opinion  has  mider- 
gone  a  considerable  and  enrioua  change,  even  in  the  feiv 
short  years  I  can  remember.  In  my  time,  that  is,  in  the 
early  part  of  it,  the  love  of  liberty  (at  least  by  all  tbnso 
whom  I  came  near)  was  regarded  as  the  dictate  of  conunoii 
sense  and  common  honesty.  It  was  not  a  qiieetion  of 
depth  or  learning,  but  an  instinctive  feeling,  prompted  by 
a  certain  generous  warmth  of  blood  in  every  one  worthy 
the  name  of  Briton.  A  man  noold  as  soon  avow  himself 
to  be  a  pimp  or  a  pickpockot  as  a  tool  or  a  pander  to 
corruption.  This  was  the  natural  and  at  the  same  time 
the  national  feeling.  Patriotism  was  not  at  Tariance  with 
philanthropy.  To  take  on  interest  in  humanity,  it  wu 
only  thonght  necessary  to  have  (be  form  of  a  man:  to 
espouse  its  canse,  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  be  able  to 
articulate  the  name.  It  was  not  inquired  what  coat  a  man 
wore,  where  he  was  bom  or  bred,  what  was  his  party  or 
hie  profession,  to  i^ualify  him  to  vote  on  this  broad  and 
vital  question ; — ^to  take  his  shore  in  advancing  it,  was  the 
undisputed  birthright  of  every  free  mnn.  No  one  was 
too  high  or  too  low,  no  one  was  too  wise  or  too  simple  to 
join  in  the  common  cause.  It  would  have  been  construed 
into  lukewarmncBS  and  cowardice  not  to  have  done  so. 
The  voice  as  of  one  crying  in  the  wildorneaa  had  gone 
forth — "Peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  towards  men!" 
The  dawn  of  a  new  era  was  at  band.  Might  was  no 
longer  to  lord  it  over  right,  opinion  to  march  hand  in 
hand  with  falsehood.  The  heart  swelled  at  the  mention 
of  a  public  as  of  a  private  wrong— the  brain  teemed  with 
proje<^s  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.     History,  philoBophf , 
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all  well-intentioned  and  well-informed  men  agreed  in  the 
same  conclusion.  If  a  good  was  to  be  done,  let  it — if  a 
truth  was  to  be  told,  let  it !  There  could  be  no  harm  in 
that :  it  was  only  necessary  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  truth  from  lies,  to  know  to  which  we  should  give 
the  preference.  A  rose  was  then  doubly  sweet,  the  notes 
of  a  thrush  went  to  the  heart,  there  was  "  a  witchery 
in  the  soft  blue  sky,"  because  we  could  feel  and  enjoy 
such  things  by  the  privilege  of  our  common  nature,  **  not 
by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power,"  and  because  the 
common  feelings  of  our  nature  were  not  trampled  upon 
and  sacrificed  in  scorn  to  show  and  external  magnificence. 
Humanity  was  no  longer  to  be  crushed  like  a  worm,  as  it 
had  hitherto  been — power  was  to  be  struck  at,  wherever 
it  reared  its  serpent  crest.  It  had  already  roamed  too 
long  unchecked.  Kings  and  priests  had  played  the  game 
of  violence  and  fraud  for  thousands  of  years  into  each 
other's  hands,  on  pretences  that  were  ''now  seen  through, 
and  were  no  farther  feasible.  The  despot's  crown  ap- 
peared tarnished  and  blood-stained  :  the  cowl  of  supersti- 
tion fell  off,  that  had  been  so  often  made  a  cloak  for  tyranny. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Jus  Divinum  "  squeaked  and  gibbered 
in  our  streets,"  ashamed  to  show  its  head :  Holy  Oil 
had  lost  its  efficacy,  and  was  laughed  at  as  an  exploded 
mummery.  Mr.  Locke  had  long  ago  (in  his  Treatise  of 
Government,  written  at  the  express  desire  of  King  William) 
settled  the  question  as  it  affected  our  own  Eevolution 
(and  naturally  every  other)  in  favour  of  liberal  principles 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  as  identified  with  the 
existing  succession.  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme  (the  loudest 
panegyrists  of  the  English  Constitution)  founded  their 
praise  on  the  greater  alloy  of  Liberty  implied  in  it. 
Tyranny  was  on  the  wane,  at  least  in  theory:  public 
opinion  might  be  said  to  rest  on  an  inclined  plane,  tending 
more  and  more  from  the  heights  of  arbitrary  power  and 
individual  pretension  to  the  level  of  public  good ;    and  no 
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man  of  common  eenee  or  reading  would  have  had  the  (mk 
tu  object  OB  a  bar  to  IIiq  march  of  truth  and  freedom — 

The  rigbt  divine  of  Kinga  to  govem  wrong  ! 
No  one  had  then  dared  to  answer  the  claim  of  a  whole 
nation  to  the  clioice  of  a  free  goTernment  with  the  im- 
pudent taunt,  "Your  King  is  nt  hand !"  Mr,  Burke  had  in 
ing  his  requiem  over  the  "  age  of  chivoliy :"  Mr, 
Pitt  moDthod  out  his  Bpeeches  on  the  existence  of  social 
order  to  no  purpose :  Mr.  Mfllthus  had  not  cut  up  Liberty 
by  the  roots  by  passing  "  the  grinding  law  of  necessity " 
it,  and  entailing  vice  and  misery  on  all  ^ture 
generations  as  their  happiest  lot :  Mr.  Eicardo  hod  not 
pared  down  the  schemes  of  visionary  projectors  and  idle 
talkers  into  the  form  of  Rent :  Mr.  Southey  bad  not 
surmounted  bis  cap  of  Liberty  with  the  laurel  wreath ; 
nor  Mr.  Wordsworth  proclaimed  Carnage  as  "  God's 
Daughter  ;"  nor  Mr.  Coleridge,  to  patch  up  a  rotten  cause, 
written  the  Friend.  Everything  had  not  then  tt'en  done 
("or  had,  "  like  a  devUish  engine,  back  recoiled  upon 
itself")  to  stop  the  progress  of  truth,  to  stifle  the  voice 
of  humanity,  to  break  in  pieces  and  defeat  opinion  by 
sophistry,  calumny,  intimidation,  by  tampering  with  the 
interests  of  the  proud  and  selfish,  the  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant,  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  scmples  of  the  good, 
and  by  resorting  to  every  subterfuge  which  art  conld 
devise  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  of  power.  Freedom  then 
stood  erect,  crowned  with  orient  light,  "  with  looks  com- 
mercing with  the  sties :" — since  then  sbe  has  fallen  by 
the  sword  and  by  slander,  whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the 
Gword ;  by  her  own  headlong  zeal  or  the  watchful  malice 
of  her  foes,  and  through  that  one  unrelenting  purpose  in 
^he  hearts  of  Sovereigns  to  baffle,  degrade,  and  destroy 
the  People,  whom  they  had  hitherto  considered  as  their 
property,  and  whom  they  now  saw  (oh!  unbeard-of  pre- 
sumption) sotting  up  a  claini  to  be  &ee.  This  claim  has 
been  once  more  set  aside,  annoUed,  overthrown,  tnunpled 
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upon  with  every  mark  of  insult  and  ignominy,  in  word  or 
deed ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  all  those  who 
had  stood  forward  to  advocate  it  have  been  hurled  into 
the  air  with  it,  scattered,  stunned,  and  have  never  yet 
recovered  from  their  confusion  and  dismay.  The  shock 
was  great,  as  it  was  imexpected;  the  surprise  extreme: 
Liberty  became  a  sort  of  bye-word;  and  such  was  the 
violence  of  party-spirit  and  the  desire  to  retaliate  former 
indignities,  that  all  those  who  had  ever  been  attached  to 
the  fallen  cause  seemed  to  have  suffered  contamination 
and  to  labour  under  a  stigma.  The  Paety  (both  of 
Whigs  and  Eefoi*mers)  were  left  completely  in  the  lurch ; 
and  (what  may  appear  extraordinary  at  £rst  sight)  instead 
of  wishing  to  strengthen  their  cause,  took  every  method 
to  thin  their  ranks  and  make  the  terms  of  admission  to 
them  more  di£&cult.  In  proportion  as  they  were  scouted 
by  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  grew  more  captious, 
irritable,  and  jealous  of  each  other's  pretensions.  The 
general  obloquy  was  so  great  that  every  one  was  willing 
to  escape  from  it  in  the  crowd,  or  to  curry  favour  with 
the  victors  by  denouncing  the  excesses  or  picking  holes  in 
the  conduct  of  his  neighbours.  While  the  victims  of 
popular  prejudice  and  ministerial  persecution  were  eagerly, 
sought  for,  no  one  was  ready  to  own  that  he  was  one  of 
the  set.  Unpopularity  "  doth  part  the  flux  of  company." 
Each  claimed  an  exception  for  himself  or  party,  was  glad 
to  have  any  loop-hole  to  hide  himself  from  this  "  open  and 
apparent  shame,"  and  to  shift  the  blame  from  his  own 
shoulders,  and  would  by  no  means  be  mixed  up  with 
Jacobins  and  Levellers — the  terms  with  which  their 
triumphant  opponents  qualified  indiscriminately  all  those 
who  differed  with  them  in  any  degree.  Where  the  cause 
was  so  disreputable,  the  company  should  be  select.  As 
the  flood-gates  of  Billingsgate  abuse  and  courtly  malice 
were  let  loose,  each  coterie  drew  itself  up  in  a  narrower 
circle:  the  louder  and  more  sweeping  was  the  storm  of 
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Tory  spite  without,  the  finer  were  the  disti notions,  the 
more  fastidious  tbe  preeautionfl  UBal  within.  The  Whigs, 
completely  cowed  by  the  Tories,  threw  all  the  odium  on 
the  Eeformers ;  who  in  return  with  eq^ual  magnanimity 
vented  their  stock  of  spleen  and  vituperative  rage  on  the 
Whigs.  The  common  CBUse  was  forgot  in  each  man's 
anxiety  for  his  own  safety  and  character.  If  any  one, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  wanted  to  ward  off  the  blows  that 
fell  in  showers,  or  to  retaliate  on  the  assailants,  be  was 
held  back  or  turned  out  as  one  who  longed  to  bring  an  old 
bonse  about  thoir  oaba.  One  object  was  to  give  as  little 
offence  aa  possible  to  "  the  powers  that  be  "^to  lie  by,  to 
trim,  to  sbufBe,  to  wait  for  events,  to  be  severe  on  our  own. 
errors,  just  to  the  merits  of  a  prosperous  adversary,  and 
not  to  throw  away  the  scahbaril  or  mate  reconciliation 
hopeless.  Jnst  as  all  was  hashed  up,  and  the  "  chop- 
fallen  "  Whigs  were  about  to  be  sent  for  to  Conrt,  a 
great  clontering  blow  from  an  Incorrigible  Jacobin  might 
spoil  all,  and  put  off  the  least  chance  of  anything  being 
done  ''for  the  good  of  the  country,"  till  another  reign  or 
the  next  century.  But  the  groat  thing  was  to  be  genteel, 
and  keep  out  the  rabble.  They  that  touch  pitch  are 
defiled.  "  No  connection  with  the  mob,"  was  labelled  on 
the  back  of  every  friend  of  the  People.  Every  pitiful 
retainer  of  Opposition  took  care  to  disclaim  all  afSnity 
with  such  fellows  as  Hunt,  Carlile,  or  Cobbett.'  As  it 
was  the  continual  drift  of  the  Ministerial  writers  to  con- 
found the  different  gradee  of  their  antagonists,  so  the  chief 
dread  of  the  Minority  was  to  be  confounded  with  the 
populace,  the  GanaUle,&c.  Theywonld  bo  thought  neither 
m(h  the  Government  nor  '/  the  People.  They  ore  an 
awkward  mark  to  hit  at.  It  is  true  they  have  no  suporfluons 
popularity  to  throw  away  upon  others,  and  they  may  be 

'  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wiudiiam  were  nnt  so  nice,  Tliey  were 
iutimiite  enongh  with  sui^b  a  fellow  na  Cobbett,  wliile  he  chose  to 
aland  b;  tliem. 
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so  far  right  in  being  shy  in  the  choice  of  their  associates. 
They  are  critical  in  examining  volunteers  into  the  service. 
It  is  necessary  to  ask  leave  of  a  number  of  circumstances 
equally  frivolous  and  vexatious,  before  you  can  enlist  in 
their  skeleton-regiment.  Thus  yon  must  have  a  good  coat 
to  your  back;  for  they  have  no  uniform  to  give  you. 
You  must  bring  a  character  in  your  pocket ;  for  they  have 
no  respectability  to  lose.  If  you  have  any  scars  to  show, 
you  had  best  hide  them,  or  procure  a  certificate  for  your 
pacific  behaviour  from  the  opposite  side,  with  whom  they 
wish  to  stand  well,  and  not  to  be  always  wounding  the 
feelings  of  distinguished  individuals.  You  must  have 
vouchers  that  you  were  neither  bom,  bred,  nor  reside 
within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  or  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  will 
cry  "  Cockney " !  You  must  have  studied  at  one  or  other 
of  the  English  Universities,  or  Mr.  Croker  will  prove 
every  third  word  to  be  a  Bull,  If  you  are  a  patriot  and 
a  martyr  to  your  principles,  this  is  a  painful  considera- 
tion, and  must  act  as  a  drawback  to  your  pretensions, 
which  would  have  a  more  glossy  and  creditable  appear- 
ance, if  they  had  never  been  tried.  If  you  are  a  lord  or  a 
dangler  after  lords,  it  is  well :  the  glittering  star  hides 
the  plebeian  stains,  the  obedient  smile  and  habitual  cringe 
of  approbation  are  always  welcome.  A  courtier  abuses 
courts  with  a  better  grace :  for  one  who  has  held  a  place 
to  rail  at  place-men  and  pensioners  shows  candour  and  a 
disregard  to  self.  There  is  nothing  low,  vulgar,  or  disre- 
putable in  it !  I  doubt  whether  this  martinet  discipline  and 
spruceness  of  demeanour  is  favourable  to  the  popular  side. 
The  Tories  are  not  so  squeamish  in  th^r  choice  of  tools. 
If  a  writer  comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  dulness, 
impudence,  and  want  of  principle,  nothing  more  is  expected. 

There  is  fat  M[udford?],  lean  J ,  black  C[roker?], 

flimsy   H ,  lame   Gifford,  and   one-eyed   M[iller?]* 

*  My  father  says  that  he  recollects  a  Mr.  Miller,  who  had  this 
characteristic,  and  who  was  one  of  the  set  of  Tory  writers  stigma 

2  M 
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— do  they  not  form  tin  impenetrable  phalanx  ronnd  the 
throne,  aoid  worthy  of  it  1  Who  ever  thought  of  inquiring 
into  the  talents,  qualificatione,  birth,  or  breeding  of  a, 
f  iovernment-acribbler  ?  If  the  workman  is  fitted  to  the 
work,  they  care  not  one  straw  what  you  or  T  say  about 
hiin.  Thifl  ehowg  a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  ia  the 
way  to  assure  others.  The  Whiga,  who  do  not  feel  their 
ground  so  well,  make  up  for  tLcix  want  of  strength  by  a 
proportionable  want  of  spirit.  Their  cause  is  ticklish, 
and  they  support  it  by  the  least  hazardous  means.  Any 
violent  or  desporate  measures  on  their  part  might  recoil 
11 1 1  LIU  thomsolves. 

Whon  they  aenauro  tliB  age, 

Thry  are  ciiatioua  and  sage. 
I:t.«l  tba  courtiiiis  oSeuiud  idiouli]  bo. 

Whilst  they  are  pelted  mth  the  most  scurriluos  epithets 
and  nuspBring  abuse,  they  insist  on  language  the  most 
classical  and  polished  in.  return ;  and  if  any  nnfortnnate 
devil  lets  an  cspreBsiou  or  allusion  escape  that  stinge,  or 
jars  the  tone  of  good  company,  he  is  given  up  without 
remorse  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  foes  for  this  infrac- 
tion of  good  manners  and  breach  of  treaty.  The  envy  or 
cowardice  of  these  half-faced  friends  of  liberty  regularly 
sacrifices  its  warmest  defenders  to  the  hatred  ot  its 
enemies — mock-patriotism  and  efleminate  self-love  rati- 
fying the  lists  of  proscription  made  oat  by  servili^  and 
iutolerance.  This  is  base,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rolos 
of  political  warfare.  What  I  if  the  Tories  give  a  man 
a  bad  name,  lanst  the  Whigs  hang  him?  If  a  writer 
annoys  the  first,  must  he  alarm  the  last  ?  Or  when  tliey 
find  he  has  irritated  his  and  their  opponouta  beyond  all 

tized  at  the  time  aa  "  Tlie  Bridge  Street  Gang."  Thia  M 
made  ati  attempt,  wbioh  did  not  succeed,  to  get  up  proKcnlHO' 
ngainat  (he  BadicaU,  bb  all  pereona  profeaaiug  liberal  oiiioions  wew 
then  duudmiuatcd ;  and  eventually  they  thatif-bt  it  desirublfl  U 
disperwi.— Ed. 
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forgiveness  and  endurance,  instead  of  concluding  from  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  him  that  he  has  '*  done  the  State  some 
service,"  must  they  set  him  aside  as  an  improper  person 
merely  for  the  odium  which  he  has  incurred  by  his  efforts 
in  the  common  cause,  which,  had  they  been  of  no  effect, 
would  have  left  him  still  fit  for  their  purposes  of  negative 
success  and  harmless  opposition  ?  Their  ambition  seems 
to  be  to  exist  by  sufferance ;  to  be  safe  in  a  sort  of  con- 
ventional insignificance ;  and  in  their  dread  of  exciting 
the  notice  or  hostility  of  the  lords  of  the  earth,  they  are 
like  the  man  in  the  storm  who  silenced  the  appeal  of  his 
companion  to  the  gods — "  Call  not  so  loud,  or  they  will 
hear  us  \''  One  would  think  that  in  all  ordinary  cases 
honesty  to  feel  for  a  losing  cause,  capacity  to  understand 
it,  and  courage  to  defend  it,  would  be  sufficient  intro- 
duction and  recommendation  to  fight  the  battles  of  a 
party,  and  serve  at  least  in  the  ranks.  But  this  of  Whig 
Opposition  is,  it  seems,  a  peculiar  case.  There  is  more  in 
it  than  meets  the  eye.  The  corps  may  one  day  be  sum- 
moned to  pass  muster  before  Majesty,  and  in  that  case  it 
will  be  expected  that  they  should  be  of  crack  materials, 
without  a  stain  and  without  a  flaw.  Nothing  can  be  too 
elegant,  too  immaculate  and  refined  for  their  imaginary 
return  to  office.  They  are  in  a  pitiable  dilemma — ^having 
to  reconcile  the  hopeless  reversion  of  court-favour  with 
the  most  distant  and  delicate  attempts  at  popularity. 
They  are  strangely  puzzled  in  the  choice  and  management 
of  their  associates.  Some  of  them  must  undergo  a 
thorough  ventilation  and  perfuming,  like  poor  Morgan, 
before  Captain  Whiffle  would  suffer  him  to  come  into  his 
presence.  Neither  can  anything  base  and  plebeian  be 
supposed  to  "  come  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobiHty." 
As  their  designs  are  doubtful,  their  friends  must  not  be 
suspected :  as  their  principles  are  popular,  their  pre- 
tensions must  be  proportionably  aristocratic.  The  repu- 
tation of  Whiggism,  like  that  of  women,  is  a  delicate 
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thing,  and  will  bear  neither  to  be  blown  upon  nor  handled. 
It  bas  tin  ill  odour,  which  requires  tbe  aid  of  fashionable 
esBCDCcs  and  court-powdera  to  parry  it  off.  It  Iftboure 
under  tha  frown  of  the  Sovereign  r  and  swoons  at  the 
shout  and  pressure  of  the  People.  Even  in  its  present 
forlorn  and  abject  state,  it  relapses  into  convnlsions  if 
any  low  fellow  offers  to  lend  it  a  helping  hand :  those 
who  would  have  their  overtures  of  Bervice  accepted  must 
be  bedizened  and  sparkling  aJl  over  with  titles,  wealth, 
place,  coniieotions,  fashion  (in  lieu  of  zeal  and  talent),  as 
a  set-off  to  the  imputation  of  low  designs  and  railical 
origin;  for  there  is  nothing  that  the  patrons  of  the  People 
dread  so  much  as  being  identified  with  them,  and  of  all 
things  the  patriotic  party  abhor  (even  in  their  dreama) 
a  mimUianee  with  the  rabhle ! 

Why  must  I  mention  the  instances,  in  order  to  make 
the  foregoing  statement  intelligible  or  credible?  I  would 
not,  but  that  I  and  others  have  suffered  by  the  weakness 
here  pointed  out ;  and  I  think  the  cause  most  ultimately 
suffer  by  it,  unless  some  antidote  be  applied  by  reason  or 
ridicule.  Let  one  example  serve  for  all.  At  the  time  that 
Lord  Byron  thonght  proper  to  join  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Shelley  in  the  publication  called  the  Liberal, 
Blackwood's  Magaiine  overflowed,  as  might  be  expected, 
with  tenfold  gall  and  bitterness;  the  John  Bull  was 
oatrageous ;  and  Mr.  Jordan  black  in  the  face  at  this 
unheard-of  and  disgraceful  union.  But  who  would  have 
supposed  that  Mr.  Thomas  Mooro  and  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
those  staunch  friends  and  partisans  of  the  people,  shonld 
also  be  thrown  into  almost  hysterical  agonies  of  well-bred 
horror  at  the  coalition  between  their  noble  and  ignoble 
acquaintance,  between  the  Patrician  and  "the  Newspaper- 
Man  ?"  Mr.  Moore  darted  backwards  and  forwards  from 
Coldbath-flelds  Prison  to  the  EiXHniner  Office,  from 
Mr,  Longman's  to  Mr.  MuiTay's  shop,  in  a  state  of  ridten- 
louH  trepidation,  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  to  prevent 
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this  degradation  of  the  aristocracy  letters,  this  indecent 
encroachment  of  plebeian  pretensions,  this  undue  extension 
of  patronage  and  compromise  of  privilege.  The  Tories 
were  shocked  that  Lord  Byron  should  grace  the  popular 
side  by  his  direct  countenance  and  assistance — the  Whigs 
were  shocked  that  he  should  share  his  confidence  and 
counsels  with  any  one  who  did  not  unite  the  double 
recommendations  of  birth  and  genius — ^but  themselves ! 
Mr.  Moore  had  lived  so  long  among  the  Great  that  he 
fancied  himself  one  of  them,  and  regarded  the  indignity 
as  done  to  himself.  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  lately  been  black- 
balled by  the  Clubs,  and  must  feel  particularly  sore  and 
tenacious  on  the  score  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Shelley's 
father,  however,  was  an  older  Baronet  than  Mr.  Hob- 
house's — Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  "  to  the  full  as  genteel  a 
man  "  as  Mr.  Moore  in  birth,  appearance,  and  education — 
the  pursuits  of  all  four  were  the  same,  the  Muse,  the 
public  favour,  and  the  public  good !  Mr.  Moore  was 
himself  invited  to  assist  in  the  undertaking,  but  he  pro- 
fessed an  utter  aversion  to,  and  warned  Lord  Byron 
against  having  any  concern  with,  jdnt-piiblications,  as  of 
a  very  neutralizing  and  levelling  description.  He  might 
speak  from  experience.  He  had  tried  his  hand  in  that 
Ulysses'  bow  of  critics  and  politicians,  the  Ediriburgh 
Beview,  though  his  secret  had  never  transpired.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  too  had  written  Hlustrations  of  Childe  Harold 
(a  sort  of  partnership  concern) — yet  to  quash  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Liberal,  he  seriously  proposed  that  his 
Noble  Friend  should  T^te  once  a  week  in  his  own  ,name 
in  the  Examiner — the  Liberal  scheme,  he  was  afraid, 
might  succeed :  the  Newspaper  one,  he  knew,  could  not, 
I  have  been  whispered  that  the  member  for  Westminster 
(for  whom  I  once  gave  an  ineffectual  vote")  has  also 
conceived  some  distaste  for  me — I  do  not  know  why, 
except  that  I  was  a^  one  time  named  as  the  writer  of 
the  famous   Trecenti  Juravimus  Letter  to  Mr.  Canning, 
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which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  and  was  afterwards 
eappreesed.  He  might  feel  the  diegroce  of  sacfa  »  enp- 
position:  I  confess  1  did  not  feel  the  bonoor.  The  cabal, 
the  bnetle,  the  significaut  hints,  the  confidential  nnuoara 
e  at  the  height  when,  after  Mr.  Shelley'e  death,  I  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  this  obnoxious  publication  (ob- 
noxiooB  alike  to  &iend  and  foe) — and  when  the  Eany  on 
the  Spirit  nf  ISonarehy  appeared,  (which  must  indeed  have 
operated  like  a  homb-eheU  thrown  into  the  citeries  that 
Mr.  Moore  frequented,  as  well  as  those  that  he  hod  left,) 
this  gentleman  wrote  off  to  Lord  Byron,  to  say  that  "  there 
was  a  taint  in  the  Liberal,  and  that  ho  should  lose  no 
time  in  getting  out  of  it."  And  this  from  Mr.  Moore  to 
Lord  Byron — the  last  of  whom  had  just  involved  the 
publication,  against  which  he  was  cautioned  as  having 
a  taint  in  it,  in  a  prosecution  for  libel  by  his  Vision  of 
Judgmeat,  and  the  first  of  whom  had  scarcely  written  any- 
thing all  his  life  that  liad  not  a  taint  in  it.  It  is  true, 
the  Hollaud-Kouse  party  might  be  somewhat  staggered 
by  ajVu-dVspHt  that  set  their  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme 
theories  at  defiance,  and  that  they  could  as  little  write  as 
answer.  But  it  was  not  that.  Mr.  Moore  also  com- 
plained that ''  I  had  spoken  against  Lalla  Roohh,"  though 
he  had  just  before  sent  me  his  Fudge  Family.  Still 
it  was  not  that.  But  at  the  time  he  sent  mo  that  vet; 
delightful  and  spirited  publication,  my  littlo  bark  was 
seen  "  bulling  on  tho  flood  "  in  a  kind  of  dubiona  twilight, 
and  it  was  not  known  whether  I  might  not  prove  a  vessel 
of  gallant  trim.  Mr.  Blackwood  had  not  then  directed 
his  Grub-street  battery  against  me  :  but  as  soon  as  this 
was  the  case,  Mr.  Moore  was  willing  to  "  whistle  me  down 
the  wind,  and  let  me  prey  at  fortune  ;"  not  that  I  "  proved 
haggard,"  bat  the  contrary.  It  is  sheer  cowardice  and 
want  of  heart.  The  sole  object  of  the  set  is  not  to  stem 
tho  tide  of  prejudice  and  falsehood,  but  to  got  out  of  the 
way  tbemsolvos.     TLo  instant  another  is  assailed  (how- 
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ever  unjustly),  instead  of  standing  manfully  by  him,  they 
cut  the  connection  as  fast  as  possible,  and  sanction  by 
their  silence  and  reserve  the  accusations  they  ought  to 
repel,  Sauve  qui  pent — every  one  has  enough  to  do  to 
look  after  his  own  reputation  or  safety  without  rescuing 
a  friend  or  propping  up  a  fallen  cause.  It  is  only  by 
keeping  in  the  background  on  such  occasions  (like  Gil 
Bias  when  'his  friend  Ambrose  Lamela  was  led  by  in 
triumph  to  the  auto-da-fe)  that  they  can  escape  the  like 
honours  and  a  summary  punishment.  A  shower  of  mud, 
a  flight  of  nick-names  (glancing  a  little  out  of  their 
original  direction)  might  obscure  the  last  glimpse  of 
Royal  favour,  or  stop  the  last  gasp  of  popularity.  Nor 
could  they  answer  it  to  their  Noble  friends  and  more 
elegant  pursuits  to  be  seen  in  such  company,  or  to  have 
their  names  coupled  with  similar  outrages.  Their  sleek, 
glossy,  aspiring  pretensions  should  not  be  exposed  to 
vulgar  contamination,  or  to  be  trodden  "under  foot  of  a 
swinish  multitude.  Their  birth-day  suits  (unused)  should 
not  be  dragged  through  the  kennel,  nor  their  "  tricksy  " 
laurel-wreaths  stuck  in  the  pillory.  This  would  make 
them  equally  unfit  to  be  taken  into  the  palaces  of  princes 
or  the  carriages  of  peers.  If  excluded  from  both,  what 
would  become  of  them?  The  only  way,  therefore,  to 
avoid  being  implicated  in  the  abuse  poured  upon  others 
is  to  pretend  that  it  is  just — the  way  not  to  be  made  the 
object  of  the  htie  and  cry  raised  against  a  friend  is  to  aid 
it  by  underhand  whispers.  It  is  pleasant  neither  to  par- 
ticipate in  disgrace  nor  to  have  honours  divided.  The 
more  Lord  Byron  confined  his  intimacy  and  friendship  to 
a  few  persons  of  middling  rank,  but  of  extraordinary 
merit,  the  more  it  must  redound  to  his  and  their  credit — 
the  lines  of  Pope, — 

To  view  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  which  caused  himself  to  rise, 

— might  still  find  a  copy  in  the  breast  of  more  than  one 
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Bcribbler  of  politics  and  fiiahion.  Mr.  Moore  might  not 
think  without  a  pang  of  the  Aathor  of  Rimini  sitting  at 
his  ense  with  the  Aathor  of  Childe  Harold ;  Mr.  Hobbonse 
might  be  arerse  to  see  my  dogged  prose  bound  np  in  the 
same  Tolume  with  his  Lordship's  splendid  verse,  and 
asenredly  it  would  not  £icilitate  his  admission  to  the 
Clubs,  that  his  friend  Lord  Byron  had  taken  the  Editor  of 
the  Examiner  by  the  hand,  and  that  their  common  friend 
Mr.  Moore  had  taken  no  active  steps  to  prevent  it  t 

Those  who  have  the  least  character  to  spare,  can  the 
least  afford  to  part  with  their  good  word  to  others:  a 
losing  caose  is  always  most  divided  against  itself.  If  the 
Whigs  are  fastidious,  the  Beformers  are  sonr.  If  the 
first  are  frightened  at  the  least  breath  of  scandal,  the  last 
are  disgasted  with  the  smallest  approach  to  popularity. 
The  one  desert  yon,  if  all  men  do  not  speak  well  of  yon : 
the  other  never  forgive  your  having  shaken  oCt'  the  incog- 
nUi)  which  they  assume  so  successfnUy,  or  your  lutviug 
escaped  from  the  Grab  into  the  Bntterfiy  state.  The  one 
require  that  yon  should  enjoy  the  public  favour  in  its 
newest  gloss :  with  the  other  set,  the  smallest  el^osce  of 
pretension  or  accomplishment  is  fatal.  The  Whigs  never 
stomached  the  account  of  the  "  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays "  in  the  QuaTteriij  :  the  Eeformers  never  forgave 
me  for  writing  them  at  all,  or  for  being  sospected  of  an 
inclination  to  the  heUe»4etlres.  "■  The  gods,"  they  feared, 
"  had  made  me  poetical ;"  and  poetry  with  them  is  "  not 
a  true  thing."  To  please  the  one,  you  must  be  a  dandy  : 
not  to  incur  the  censnre  of  the  other,  yon  mnst  turn 
oynio.  The  one  arc  on  the  alert  to  know  what  the  world 
think  or  say  of  yon :  the  others  make  it  a  condition  that 
yon  shall  fiy  in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  to  think  and  say 
exaotly  as  they  do.  The  fir^t  thing  the  Wettmimter  Beview 
did  was  to  attack  the  Edinburgh.  The  fault  of  the  one 
IB  too  great  a  deference  for  established  and  prevailing 
ts :  that  of  the  other  is  a  natural  antipathy  to  every- 
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thing  with  which  any  one  else  sympathises.  They  do  not 
trim,  but  they  are  riveted  to  their  own  sullen  and  violent 
prejudices.  They  think  to  attract  by  repulsion,  to  force 
others  to  yield  to  their  opinion  by  never  giving  up  an 
inch  of  ground,  and  to  cram  the  truth  down  the  throats  of 
their  starveling  readers,  as  you  cram  turkeys  with  gravel 
and  saw-dust.  They  would  gain  proselytes  by  proscribing 
all  those  who  do  not  take  their  Shiboleth,  and  advance  a 
cause  by  shutting  out  all  that  can  adorn  or  strengthen 
it.  They  would  exercise  a  monstrous  ostracism  on  every 
ornament  of  style  or  blandishment  of  sentiment;  and 
unless  they  can  allure  by  barrenness  and  deformity,  and 
convince  you  against  the  grain,  think  they  have  done 
nothing.  They  abjure  Sir  Walter's  novels  and  Mr.  Moore's 
poetry  as  light  and  frivolous :  who  but  they !  Nothing 
satisfies  or  gives  them  pleasure  that  does  not  give  others 
pain :  they  scorn  to  win  you  by  flattery  and  fair  words ; 
they  set  up  their  grim,  bare  idols,  and  expect  you  to  fall 
down  and  worship  them  ;  and  truth  is  with  them  a  Sphinx, 
that  in  embracing  pierces  you  to  the  heart.  All  this  they 
think  is  the  effect  of  philosophy ;  but  it  is  temper,  and  a 
bad,  sour,  cold,  malignant  temper  into  the  bargain.  If 
the  Whigs  are  too  effeminate  and  susceptible  of  extraneous 
impressions,  these  underlings  are  too  hard  and  tenacious 
of  their  own.*  They  are  certainly  the  least  amiable 
people  in  the  world.  Nor  are  they  likely  to  reform  others 
by  their  self-willed  dogmatism  and  imgracious  manner. 
If  they  had  this  object  at  heart,  they  would  correct  both 
(for  true  humanity  and  wisdom  are  the  same),  but  they 

*  One  of  them  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  people  to  give  up 
the  Classics  and  learn  Chinese,  because  he  has  a  place  in  the  India 
House.  To  those  who  are  connected  with  the  tea-trade,  this  may 
be  of  immediate  practical  interest,  but  not  tiierefore  to  all  the  world. 
These  prosaical  visionaries  are  a  species  by  themselves.  It  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  natives  of  Ihe  South  Sea  Islands  speak  a 
language  of  their  own,  and  if  we  were  to  go  there,  it  might  be  of 
more  use  to  us  than  Greek  and  Latin — hut  not  till  then  I 
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would  rather  lose  tlie  canse  of  human  kind  than  not 
shock  and  offend  while  they  would  be  thonght  only 
anxious  to  convince,  as  Mr.  Place  lost  Mr.  HobhonBe  his 
first  election  by  a  string  of  radical  resolutionE,  which  so 
iax  gained  their  end.  One  is  hard-bested  in  times  like 
these,  and  between  sach  opposite  factions,  when  almoBt 
every  one  seems  to  pull  his  own  way,  and  to  make  his 
principles  a  stalking-horse  to  some  private  end;  whea 
you  offend  some  ivithout  conciliating  others;  when  yon 
incur  most  blame  where  you  expected  most  favour ;  when 
a  universal  outcry  is  raised  ^aiuet  you  on  one  side,  which 
is  answered  by  as  dead  a  silence  on  the  other ;  when  m 
but  those  who  have  the  worst  designs  appear  to  know 
their  own  meaning  or  to  be  held  together  by  any  mutual 
tie,  and  when  the  only  assurance  you  can  obtain  that  your 
intentions  have  been  upright,  or  in  any  degree  carried  into 
effect,  is  that  you  are  the  object  of  (/leiV  unremitting 
obloquy  and  ill-will.  If  you  look  for  any  other  teetiraony 
to  it,  you  will  look  in  vain.  The  Tories  know  their 
enemies :  the  People  do  not  know  their  fi-ionds.  The 
frown  and  the  lightning  glance  of  power  is  upon  yon,  and 
points  out  the  path  of  honour  and  of  duty :  but  yon  can 
hope  to  receive  no  note  of  encouragement  or  approbatioi 
from  the  painted  booths  of  Whig  Aristocracy,  or  the 
sordid  sties  of  Reform  ! 
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